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RAILWAY RECORDS—Contd. 


World's largest covered goods 
station .. Bristol (Temple Meads). 


World’s busiest Ry. Junction Clapham (Eng.) Junction—2,500 trains in 


every 24 hours. / 


Shortest Private Railway .. Railway of the Pope in Vatican City; only 


1/3 of a mile. A 


Shortest Public Railway .. Easingwold Ry. 24 miles; England. 
Largest Underground Station In Berlin—opened in 1930 with 9 separate | 
entrances and 8 moving staircases. 
Longest Railway Tunnel .. Simplon (Switzerland-Italy) .12 m. 560 ft. 
Longest Railway Bridge .. Lower Zambesi (Africa), 12,064 ft. 


Longest Stretch of straight 


-railway TA -. Trans-continental Rly. of Australia is a 
; dead straight of 328 miles 


Nullarbar plain. 


altitudes of 15,843 ft. 


A North Pole. 
"gest Railway platform .. Sonepur, India 2,415 ft. 


1 ighest Ry. mileage .. U.S.A.—227,679 miles. 


t ^ HIGHEST RAILWAY BRIDGES 

NL es " X 

EP Eu a yr ux ft. 

_ Fades Viaduct (France) -. Loa (Bolivia): 
‘Victoria Falls (South Africa) 420 "Assopos (Greece)  .. 
-Gurabid (France) .. -. 400 Pecos (S. Pacific) .. 
"Viain- (France) es a 377 Goktiek (Burma) 

gs ; LONGEST RAILWAY BRIDGES 
2 ATs Feet x Vy 

. Lower Zambesi (Africa) .. 12,065 Forth (Scotland) 

— Tay (Scotland) .. +. 11,652 Rio Saldo (Argentina) 
Sone (India) dà -- 10,0052  Mahanadi (India) 

_ Godavari (India) -. 9,096 i 

"dr CON WORLD SHIPPING TONNAGE 195f. 

: j Gross P.C. of Gross 
. Tons World Tons - 
Total 


+» 27,331,351 — 31-33 . France 
-- 18,550,361 . 21.26 Holland 

5815738 . 6.67 Italy — 
44 S.R. 


. Highest Railway .. .. Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway attains 


M cu 
etin Narrow Gauge Train In Java, State Rly. 49-08 miles per hour. 
Vorld's most northernly Rly. At King’s Bog, Spitsbergen, 750 miles from 


e 


orld's highest Rly. bridge Fades Viaduct (France); 434 ft. 


across 


a 
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V WORLD SHIPPING TONNAGE 1951—(Concld.) 
Gross P.C. of Gross 
: Tons World Tons 
f Total 
$ Japan 123 2,182,352 2:50 Germany .- 1,030,525 
| Sweden 25972, 113,169. 2-42 Argentina iN 979,210 
| Br. Common- Brazil i4 687,788 
"wealth countries 1,966,266 2.26  Libaria x 595,198 
Canada 0. 164743 1-88 Honduras  '.. 508,172 
Denmark .. 1,343,801 1:54 Belgium 2 493,432 
Greece <- 1,277,008 1:46 Other ; 
X Spain .. 1215974 1:39 Countries .. 4,157,248 ` 
Rat t "Total .. 87,245,044 


Vise the 
Equador—is. t he 
‘taly—is ordinarily edücer of mercury. 
Jahi pan— the ` est roducer of natural silk. ` ES 


ranks allo! T countries of the world in silver product 
s of the world’s. leading producers of cork. 4 
TI jiane and most profitable touris trade 


id- 
orld: AGA 
dia—has the largest d Wealth in the world and is. one of ‘the i 
iggest producers of hides and skins. 
VETE Tatio st supplier of. mica in the world. 


"ge. a 
EU ` 


WORLD POPULATION 
WORLD POPULATION 1950 


Estimated Areain Pop. per km. v 
pop. sq. km. 


(000) (000) 

Africa a A .. 198.000 30,140 7 
America, North js A 216,300 24,276 9 
America, South ab .. 111,400 17,764 6 
Asia (Ex. U. S. S. R.) 1,272,000 26,859 47 
Europe (Ex. U. S. S. R.) cn 396,300 4,955 80 
Oceania HC sls 1 12.900 8,558 2 
UESS SIR ed -. 193,000 22271 3 
SS 

Total oe -. 2,400,000 134,823 18 


—(U. N. Demographic Year Book, 1951y 


ESTIMATE OF WORLD POPULATION 1650-1950 
(In millions) 
1650 1750 1850 1900 1950 


P Africa . ju X -. 100 100 100 120 199 
| America aH 5 X RA 8 11 59 144 328: 
Asia (Ex. Asiatic U.S.S.R.) v 257 437 656 857 1272 
Europe & Asiatic U.S.S.R. za SQ 144 274 423 504 


Oceania dic s B. 2 2 2 6 13 


(U. N. Population. Bulletin 1951) 


JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD, 1950 


U.S.A. & Canada -. 5,198,000. Asia Ja -. 1,374,350: 
S. and Central 

America -. 524000 Africa 6A -.  702.400' 

. Europe T -. 3,550,000 Oceania y an 44,000: 

Total n -- 11,490,680 


ARAB POPULATION OF THE WORLD 
— Arabia, North Africa, Morocco, Tunesia, Levant, Iraq 


i ; U. S. POPULATION 
All classes .. . -. 150,697.000  Non-Whites EM 
White bz -- 135,215,000 Negroes (out of Non- 

" # | Whites) 3 
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LARGEST POPULATED CITIES. 


London At .. 8,346,000 Paris ms .. 2,800,000 
New York .. .. 7,891,959 Calcutta 3b . 2,549,790 
Shanghai HS .. 4,630,385 Rio De Jenario .. 2410.182 
» Tokio se .. 5,385,071 Cairo as .. 2,100,506 

Moscow AS .. 4,137,018 Philadelphia .. .. 2,064,749 
Berlin El .. 3,729,300 Mexico City .. .. 2,527,328 

T Chicago do .. 3,606436 Los Angeles - .. 1.957.692 

if Leningrad .- .. 3,191,304 San Pau .. .. 2,227,512 

P Buenos Aires 3,000,371 

| HIGH POPULATION DENSITIES (PER SQUARE MILE) 

} Monaco | .. 35,593-2 Belgium =. 734-4 Italy 5. 3996 

Vatican City 2000. Japan .. 567-2 Korea PAM ot 
Trieste bi 1 177:5 U. Kingdom 502-8 India 28] 


'e15.7 Vatican City 470.6 San Marino .. 336:0. 
839 East Germany 415-2 Luxemburg A A 


LATEST CENSUS OF LEADING COUNTRIES 
America, North Netherlands 1 1 


Netherlands 
West Bengal 


| Egypt Nt ^19, 038,529 Canada (1947) .. 9,625,499 
id South Africa (1941 11,506,655 Norway 
f A (1946) 11,418,349 Cuba (1943) 4,778,583 (1946) .. 3,156,950 
| R Algeria (1948) 8,681,785 Mexico Poland 
| E Tunesia (1946) 3.230. 925 EA .. 25,367,802 RD 24,976.926 
i; Chile (1940) — 5,023,539 U A. Spain (1940) 25,877,971 
* Peru (1940) 6,207; 207 (1950) 150,697,361 Sweeden : 
1 Venezuela Europe (1950) 7,046,920 
i (1950) a 4,985,716 Austria Switzerland 
‘sia (1951) .. 6,881,100 40330) .. 4,714,992 
Burma’ on 16,823.798 Belgium K. (1951) 50,210, 472 
Ceylon (1946) 6; 657,339 (1947) 24358; 512, 195 Noc 
India (1951) 356,891, 624 Bulgaria City (1948) 890 . 
Tndonésia (1946) -. 7,022206 an ai 
(1930) 60,412,962 Ca (1948) 5,772,098 
Japan (1950) 83,199,637 (1947) . 12,164,095 America, South 
Korea (1944) 25,120, 174 Denmark Argentina j 
Pakistan (1950) .. 4279151 (1947) 15.893, 827 " 
(1951) . 75,687,000 Finland (1950) 4.028,910 Brazil (1950) 52,645, 479 
Philippines France (1946) 39, 829.838 Ocenia “ 
. (1948) . 19,234,182 Ger. (1946)  65,150.932 Australia MUR. 
Thailand Greece (1946) . 7,344,860 (1947) ga 7,579,958. 
(1947) . 17,442,680 Hungary New Zealand Tul 
Turkey (1949) —.. 9,204,799 (PED .. 1,939703 . 
(1 950) . 20,937,670 Ireland IS: s a 
— "French Indis 1951 2,958,878 U. 3 


(1941) — .. 3/595 Tealy (1936) 42,024,584 (1039), 
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MID-YEAR POPULATION, 1951 


€ (In. Thousands) 
(Source: U. N. Statistical Year-Book 1951) 
| Africa Asia Denmark -> 4271 
Egypt .. 20,439 Afghanistan .. 12,000 Finland -. 4068 
Ethopia .. 15,000 Burma -. 18,489 France -. 41,934 
South Africa .. 312,320 Ceylon -. 7,550 Germany +» 69,000 
Algería .. .. 8,830 China -- 463,500 Greece -. 7,960 
—— Morocco .. 8410 India -. 358,000 Hungary Re OTs 
.— fTunesia -. 3,470 Indonesia .. 73,500 Ireland ata 3,006 
|. Libya -S 1,124 Iran -. 18,772 Italy .. 46,272 
y America, North | Iraq +. $400 Netherlands .. 10,114 - 
^^ Canada .. 13,845 Israel +. 1,257 Norway We) 63126800 
f Cuba ^ -. 5,348 Japan -- 82,900 Poland ++ 24,977 
Haiti (| «= $3,112 Korea -. 29,500 Portugal -. 8470 
f Mexico "a 801 Nepal .. 7,000 Rumania --. 16,094 
BEC SIYA: -. 151,689 Pakistan -. 75,040 Spain .. 28287 
MS "America, South Philippines .. 19,557 Sweden a YAN 
ne e Argentina -. 17,196 Syria -. 3,228 Switzerland 4,694 
WB raA 2007731527124. Thailand «» 18313 U. K. - 50,616 
Chile 4 ar 5,809) Europe hate City : i 1 
| 4 Vi Polumbia tan aa 11,260 Albania 3 LAN 200 Oceania T 
# BEET 2. 453:0771 Belgium -. 8,639 Australia -. ' 8186 
VAN SE +- 8405 Bulgaria TOFO ZIS 0 Nes, -. 4,920 


| Venezulela -. 4924 


for DENSITY OF POPULATION IN LEADING COUNTRIES 1950. 
T Population 


l Population 
iben Sa km... GTA pr km. 4 
Ea E20 E O Saadia EA ish 
e0d4 Indonesia — .. +. 49 A 
M rd A apan e 24225, 
Y *«. 250 - Lebanon Cp rs 25194 
02 E Nepal js aol, 
x ` Korea ste +. 184 
Ic M SPINE in Gs 
j TEIG Philippines... 165 
$ ERR HM CHE 124 Py Lanang ot Qe EU TN 05 
America, South — f ” Portuguese India -. 169 - 
Argentina | ,Palesime —.. 
n 


Wrope, 


Bei 
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DENSITY OF POPULATION IN LEADING COUNTRIES 1950—Contd. | A 

Population Population 

‘ per sq. km. per sq. km. - 

Luxemburg A15 England & Wales C201 
Netherlands .. -. 312 Vatican City .. 63 

Poland v .. 80 Oceania v 

Switzerland .. 114 Australia Ss 4 #1 Ay 

United Kingdom .. 207 N. Z. Us Ja dud os 

CRUDE BIRTH RATES JM 

| 4 


(Number lof live births per 1,000 persons) 


Africa Europe . 
South Africa (1950) 25-7 Austria (1949) (s ISTINA 
Egypt (1948) 42-6 Belgium (1950) t CIO SE 

America, North Czechoslovakia (1949) 22:1 
Canada (1950) 26-6 Denmark (do) ... 18:6 
Mexico (1950) :1 45:7. Finland - (do) .. 24: 
Guatemala (1950) 48-7 France (do) 20- 

U. S. A. (1950) 23:4 Iceland (do) 28: 
Salvador (1950) 48:7 Ireland (do) 21- 

America, South ^ Italy (do) 19- 
Argentina (1949) 24-9 Netherlands (dO) et 22a 
Chile (1950) 32-4 Norway = (do) Mi 9:94, 
Peru (1950) 30-3: Portugal a 2 24-2 
Venezuela (1950) 43:1 Spain (do, 2. 19-9. 
Columbia (1949) 3543 * Sweden (do) .. 164 

Asid 7 Switzerland (do) .. 18:1 
Ceylon (1950) 40-3 U. K. (do) .. 161 — 
India (1949) 26:9 England and , 
Israel (1950) 32-9 Wales (does. 1537.8 
Japan (1950) . 28-4 . Yogoslavia (do) .. 

Lebanon (1950) 23-4 Oceania | * 3 M 
Syria (1949) 124-2 Australia (1950) ov dU ay 
Thailand (1949) i VERE bien) Mp 19:72: 0 
d A dde IN. Statistical Year 
‘Pakistan (1948) l PA TAA [d : 
ZA 


CRUDE DEATH RATES 


(Number of deaths, exclusive of Stillbirths, per 1,000 persons) 
Africa 7 America, South Thailand (1949) 10:6 

(1948): 20-3. Argentina (1949) 9-1 Syria (1949) .. 8:5 - 

D Atc. 0 Chile (1990) <. 15:7 French India 
Euro- Peru (1050) = -1157 | (1949) | 

‘ NAOT Venezuela usu 
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CRUDE DEATH RATES—Contd. 


Finland (1950) 1 
Finlan (19305 1 


Ireland (1950) 1 
Italy (1950) 
Luxemburg 


(1950) so il 


Netherlands U. K. Aa b y 
(1950) +. 7:5 Eng. & Wales 

Norway (1950) 8-9 (1951) 5c hl 

Portugal (1950) 12-1 Yugoslavia 

Spain (1950) .. 10-8 (1950) oe 132 

Sweden (1950) 10- Oceania 

Switzerland Australia (1950) 9-6 
(1950) 210: LN. 7.0 61950)1 22 9:3 


(U. N. Statistical Year Book 1950-51) 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


(Deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 births, 


Africa 


Egypt (1948) .. 


South Africa (Europeans) 
1 Be Er 


950) 
America, North 
Canada (1950) .. 
Guatemala (1950) 
Mexico (1950) .. 
Panama (1949) .. 
U. S. A. (1950) 
America, South 
Bolivia (1949) 
Chile (1950) 
Colombia. 
Peru (1950) 
Asia 


i Ceylon (1950) .. 
k India (1949) 
Israel (19050) .. 
A Philippines (1950) 
Thailand (1949) 
Br. Malaya (1950) 


Africa 


. South Africa (Europeans 
1950 i 2 


Egypt (1948) 

merica, North 

Canada (1950) .. 

Guatemala (1950) 

iere (1950) 
= Ss) As 


y 


EL. 


excluding still births) 


Europe 

.. 138-6 Austria (1950) e 640 
Belgium (1950) .. 59:2 
6:2 Chechoslovakia (1949) 82-3 
Denmark (1950) . 30-7 
40-7 Finland (1950) .. e 43:7 
113:4 France (1950) .. «47:4 
97-1 Iceland (1950) .. 22-0 
50-0 Ireland (1950) .. 45-3 
29-2 Italy is ve 162-9 
Netherlands (1950) 22112572 
- 127:2 Portugal (1950) +. 94-1 
153-2 Spain (1950) .. «+ 69-4 
134-1 Sweden (1950) ae ANA 
93-7 Switzerland (1950) se Scal 
United Kingdom (1950) .. 31-4 
81:8 England & Wales (1950) 0-1 
. 122-8 "Yugoslavia (1950) <. 116°5 

- 46-0 Oceania ` 
101-7 Australia (1950) Poe. 2465) 
ie ? N. Z. (1950). 7-258027. 


(U. N. Statistical Year-Book 1950-51) 


r 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES 


(Number of Marriages per 1,000 persons) 


America, South 

` Argentina (1948) 8 

Bolivia (1949) .. 4 

Peru (1950) ^ .. ess 

Venezuela (1950) . EC hin 
Asia 

6 

4 

8 


Israel (1950) 


9 
9 
1 
2 Ceylon (1950) 
0 Japan. (1950) 


do LO UTER 
: CET 


= 


? 
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CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES—Concld. 


Lebanon (1950) 
Thailand (1952) 
Europe 
Austria (1950) 
Belgium (1950) 
Chechoslovakia (1949) 
Denmark (1950) 
Finland (1950) 
France (1950) 
Iceland (1950) .. 
Ireland (1950) .. 
Italy (1950) 


= 


MU oeuv0ooo no 
NRROREA DN Ov 


Netherlands (1950) 8 
Norway (1950) 8 
Portugal (1950) 7 
Spain (1950) '.. 7 
Sweden (1950) .. i7. 
Switzerland (1950) mS 
United Kingdom (1950) 8 
England & Wales (1950) 8 
Oceania 
Australia (1950) 9 
N.Z. (1950) 9 


(U. N. Statistical Year-Book 1950-51) 


WORLD. GAZETTEER 
(A BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD) 


Abyssinia— An empire in East 


Africa, official name Ethiopia, The 


Emperor directly controls. the government, though there now is a Council! 
d a Chamber of Deputies. All members are ap- 


of Ministers, a Senate an 
pointed by the monarch. 
personal rule 


of the Emperor. Population—15. 


The actual form of government is thus the 


5,000,000. Capital—Adis Ababa, 
ingdom lying between Pakistan, 


Afghanistan— A mountainous Moslem ki 
sq. m. Pop. about 12,000,000. The 


Iran and Soviet Union, area 270,000 
Government is constitutional mona 


parliament consi 
Assembly o 


through the mountains, the chie 


from Kandahar. The country is mounta 


reached only by a few high passes. 
major provinces. Each pr : 
way in Afghanistan. Capital—Kabul. 


Albania—A mountainous Baltic republic in s 
Odriatic Sea, was incorporated 


by Yugoslavia, Greece and 


but now a free republic. It has a typica 
in the popularly electe 


Cabinet, headed by the premier is: responsible. 


power is vested 


f 171 elected members with a Gra 


moned on important occasions. The main 
f being Khyber from Kabul and Bolan 


rchy. Legislative power is vested in a” 
isting of the King, a Senate of 43 members and a National 


nd Assembly which is sum- 
routes to Pakistan passes 


inous and undeveloped. It can be 
The cóuntry is divided into seven 


ovince is under a governor. There is no rail- 


outhern Europe bounded 
with Italy in 1939 
1 Soviet government. The supreme 
d national assemblv, to which the 
Area 10,000 sq. m. Pop. 


1,200,000. Capital—Tirana. [ j 
ded by Libya and Egypt; It is a condo- 


| Anglo-Ezyptian Sudan—is boun 
minimum which was established i 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. Ar 
Capital— Khartoum. 
_, Andorra—Republic of Europe in 
joint suzerainty of France and Spanis 
Pap. 5,000. Capital—Andorra. 


n 1899. The status was reaffirmed in the 


ea—959,000 sq. m. Pop. 7,919,0000.. 


the Pyrenees mountains under ‘the 
h Bishop of Urgel; area 175 sq. m. 


Sh Tc. eke — 
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Arabia— A peninsula in south-west Asia inhabited by Arabs, was a 
single political. unit, now comprises the following States—Aden Colony 
(British), Aden Protectorate, Bahrein Islands (Sultanate), Kuwait (Sheik- 
dom), Oman and Masqat (Sultanate), Qatar (Sheikdom), Saudi Arabia, 
Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms), Yemen (Kingdom). % 

Saudi-Arabia—is the most important state of the peninsula. It consists 
of Hejaz, Nejd and Asir. Sheikdom of Kuwait on the shore of the Per- 

sian Gulf is an independent state. Capital is Kuwait. Sultanate of Oman 
-and Masqat occupies the mountainous southeastern part of the peninsula. 
Quatar occupies the whole of the Qatar peninsula in the Persian Gulf. 
It is ruled under British protection by a Sheik. Sheikdoms of Trucial 
Coast extent along part of the Guli of Oman and southern coast of Persian 
Gulf. It is ruled by seven semi-independent Sheikhs. Kingdom of Yemen 
is an independent state occupying the southwestern extremity of the penin- 
sula. Aden is a British colony and protectorate situated on the volcanic 
outhern tip of the Arabian peninsula along the Gulf of Aden. Baherein 
‘Islands—These islands form an archipelago in the Persian Gulf and are 
‘nominally an independent Sheikdom but are actually a protectorate of Great ~ 
Britain. The islands are important for, their oil, pearl fisheries and 
strategic position. 
Argentina—Second largest South American Republic. It is Federal 
Union of fourteen provinces and nine territories. The constitution is 
‘modelled on that of U.S.A. but each province enjoys a large measure 


"of. autonomy. The executive is in the hands of the President, who selects 
i the. cabinet. 


America besi 


ueensland, Northern Territory, South Australia, 
2 asmania. Australia is primarily an 
one of the world's ,greatest producers of wheat and 
has been extensive. Area 3,000,000 sq. m. Pop. | 
: and 
IL “has been id 
“and inter 
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populated country in Europe. Belgium is also a great colonial power; 
she possesses Belgian Congo in Central Africa which is one of the world's | 
largest copper producers, the greatest producer of radium and also pro- 
ducers of gold and diamond. Total area 11,750 sq. m. Pop. 8,512,195. . 
Capital—Brussels. 

ri Bhutan— Bhutan is a small semi-independent state lying on the south- 
east slope of the Himalayas, bordered on the north by Tibet and on the 
east, south and west by the Indian Union. The inhabitants are Mongolians | 
and follow Buddhism. Agriculture is the chief industry. The country is 
governed by the hereditary king. Indian Government pays a subsidy and 
controls her foreign affairs and defence. Area 18,000 sq..m. (approx). 
Pop. 300,000. Capital—Punakha. 

Bolivia— South “American Republic located in the west central portion’ 
of the South America; Executive power is vested in a President. The — 
.National Congress consists of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. | 
Area 416,050 sq. m. Pop. 3,922,000. Capital—La Paz. 

Brazil— The largest south American Republic and occupies nearly half. 
of South America. Brazil is a federation of twenty States, Five terri- - 
tories and one federal district. The President is popularly elected for | 
a Five year term. The national congress is composed of two houses— 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. In world: comparison, it ranks after — 
U.S.S.R, Chiha and Canada. Brazil- leads the world in the production | 
of coffee and castor beans and ranks second in cacao. Area 3,291,416. | 
sq. m. Pop. 52,124,000. Capital—Rio de Janerio. , Y^ 

Bulgaria— Balkan Republic; The constitution of 1947 modelled after 
d, that of Soviet Union provides that the unicameral National Assembly is 
TI the supreme organ of the State; area 42,848 sq. m. Pop. 7,022206 . 
— Sofia. A ms 

PU REA free republic since 4th Jan, 1948 outside the British Gom- | 
monwealth by a treaty signed in London, on Oct. 17, 1947. The Constitu- | 
tion adopted dn Sept. 24, 1947 provides for a government headed by the: 1 
president, who is elected by the two ‘houses of Parliament meeting in a | 
joint session. The President appoints premier on nomination by the ^ 

Chamber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy the confidence of the Chamber- 
of the Deputies. The arca of the Union includes Burma proper with | 
Chin Hill and Kachin Hill tracts, the Shan States and the Karenni Statesi 
making a total of 254,493 sq. m. Pop. 17,000,000. Capital—Rawgooh. | 
- Canada Federal Union and a self-governing dominion of the British 
Empire with the second continuous land area in the world, stretching across 
the northern part of the north American continent. Canada is one of the 
world's leading sources of wheat, enormously rich in forests; also ori mU 
oils and other raw materials are produced in quantities. Canada is | 
pal source of nickel in the world. Of special interest: is the — 
in the northern Canada, one of the only two places so: . 
world where raw material for atomic energy can be 
ation: 13,843,000; Capital—Ottawa. Sono) 
id-of Ceylon lies in the Indian Ocean, 12 mi th- — 
p of India. It is now a self-governing Do Hon of - 
from 1948. it eyl "s. 
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bicameral parliament consists of a House of Representatives and a Senate. 
Area 25,382 sq. m. Pop. 6,657,339. Capital—Colombo. j 
Chile— A democratic States lies on the west coast of South America; 


area 286,323 sq. m. Pop. 5,023,539. World's largest copper reserve is-in 1 
hile. Capital—Santiago. | SW A 

E China Republic of Asia since 1912. It is second in size and first in y ] 

population among the countries in the world. It occupies a vast area in 
south-east Asia; most densely populated country in the world. Soviet-type 


of government has been established by the communists in 1949 who control 1 
whole of China except Formosa. The Constitution of the Peoples’ Republic i 
was accepted in 1949. It established People’s Government Council as the 
highest organ of the state which is headed by a chairman and has legis- 
lative functions. Area 4,300,000 sq. m. Pop. (estimated) 463,500,000. 

© Columbia— South American Republic located in north-west South 
America; area 440,000 sq. m. Pop. 10,777,000. Capital—Bagota. 

Costa Rica —is the most southern State of Central. America; area 
23,000 sq. m. Pop. 813,000. Capital—San Jose. 

Cuba— The Pearl of Antilles is the largest island in the West Indies; 
It is the second largest cane sugar producer in the world; The President 
is elected for a four year term by direct popular vote. The Cabinet though 
selected by the president is responsible to the Congress. Area 44,178 sq. 
m. Pop. 4,778,583. Capital—Havana. 

Cyrenaica— is situated in the former Italian Colony of Libya. It gained 
independence on Sept. 16, 1949 due to its siding with the British during 
World War II. ] 
A Czechoslovakia— Republic of Central Europe that rose after the World 4 

War I, comprising area formerly belonging to Austria-Hungary. It has 
a Soviet-type constitution promulgated on June 8, 1948. There is an 
unicameral Parliament, the supreme organ of the State with control over 
Courts and Civil Service. The government. is headed by the President 
elected by Parliament for a seven year term and the Prime Minister 
-and his cabinet, who are appointed b ythe President but are responsible 
to the President. Czechoslovakia possesses one of the richest- territories 
in Europe, both in the matter of natural resources and ‘industrial develop- . 
ments. Area 19,300 sq. m. Pop. 12,164,095. Capital—Prague. | 

Danzig— Free city of; became a free city under the League of Nations ; 
“was occupied by the Germany in the war against Poland (1939); “area, 
754 sq. m. “Pop. 497,550. | 

Denmark— Kingdom of north Europe; The constitution is a constitu- 
‘tional hereditary mcaarchy. Danish dairy products are world famous and 
the country in normal times exports more butter than any in the world; 
area 16,570 sq. m. Pop. 4,379,151. Capital — Copenhagen. = 

Dominician Republic —The Republic (formerly San Domingo) occupies 
‘the eastern two-thirds of the island which Columbus named La Espanola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it on his first voyage in 1492, lies 
east of Cuba between Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea ; area 19,300 
‘sq. m. Pop. 2,121,000. Capital—Cuidad Trujilo. fs RN: 

Eire—Is now sovereign independent republic from 1949 and the con- | 
-stitution affirms the right of the Irish nation to choose its own form of 
‘government; to determine its relations with other nations: and to develop — 
dts life in accordance with its own genius and traditions. The Govern 
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ment of Eire is bicameral with a President elected directly by the people 
for a term of seven years, a House of Representatives called Dail Eireann 
and a Senate; area 6,601. Pop. 2,997,000. Capital—Dublin. 


Ecuador—Republic in the Pacific coast of South America: area 75,830 
sq. m. Pop. 3,440,000. Capital—Quito. 

Egypt —An independent Kingdom of N.-E. Africa; Egypt is a consti- 
tutional hereditary monarchy but now under regency. -It is the largest and 
the most influential of Arab States. The Constitution provides for a Parlia- 
ment composed of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies; area 383,000 sq. m. - 
Pop.—19,038,529. Capital Cairo. 

Finland —Republic in northern Europe with coastline on Baltic ; fringed - 
by islands and dotted with lakes; The State was an autonomous Russian 
State, but proclaimed an independent state in July 29, 1917 and a republic 
in 1919. There is a single legislative chamber, the Diet. The President 
is chosen for a term of six years; area 134,324 sq. m. Pop. 4,028,910, 
Capital—Helsinki. n FP. 

France —A ‘new constitution was passed in 1946 establishing Fourth 
Republic; France is now a secular, democratic and social republic. "The 
dominant power in the new republic is the National Assembly whose 
members are elected by universal direct suffrage. There is also a Council 
of the Republic, subordinate to the Assembly which is elected by the 
communal and departmental Councils through universal indirect suffrage. 
The French Constitution of 1946 provided for the establishment of the 
French Union, consisting of the French Republic and (metropolitean - 
France and the oyerseas departments, territories and trusteeship) and 
associated territories and States. The two Houses together elect the 
President of the Republic for a 7-year term but his choice of premier - 
and the latter's choice of cabinet ministers require Assembly ratification. 
Area 212,741 sq. m. Pop. 39,829,838. Capital—Paris. 

Germany —The Federal Republic of Germany came into formal existence 
on September 21, 1949 when Allied High Commission transferred’ to it 
the administration of the U. S., British and French Zones of occupation 
of Germany. On May 8, 1949 the German Constituent Assembly at Bonn 
approved the constitution for Western Germany. The supreme authority 
is vested in the governments of the U.S.A., United Kingdom and France 
and is exercised through the Allied. High Commission. 
the Commission is defined in the Occupation Sta! 
the- provisions of the Statute, the republic has 
and judicial powers in accordance with the basic 1; 
law of the republic is however. subject to veto by 
policy, disarmament and demilitarization, Ruhr control, reparation, de 
lization and security of Allied occupation forces 
of the Commission. The Constitution provides fo 
ernment headed by a president elected every five years by 
vention. The actual executive power is in the h 1 

The German Democratic Republic comprises 
pation of Germany.. It was proclaimed on Oct. 
Berlin on the basis of a constitution adopted 
‘constitution is of Soviet nature and is under the 
Communists. Soviet goverment supervision is. 
— Control Commission. NC Y 
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Germany is occupied by the forces 


inthe capital of the prewar ing i 

4 : mem Hie ss France, U. SR, each having its own sector of 

0 P^ m supreme authority 1n Western Berlin is exercised by 
i ission known as Kommandatura. Supreme autho- 

rity of the eastern portion of Berlin 15 exercised by: Soviet Control 


Commission. = located at Balkan peninsula in south-western Europe 
Greece is a constitutional here- 


down iato meditesrsarcan gea, Ort : 
er ís vested in the king but the 


ditary monarchy. Nominal executive poWel 
government is administered by the Council of Ministers, headed by the 


Premier who must enjoy the Assembly's confidence. Area 51,182 sq. m 
Pop. 7,344,860. Capital—A thens. gout 
Guatemala —Republic of Central America: area 45,450 sq. m, Pop, 


27187 000. Capital—Guatemala City. 
Haiti—It occupies the western third of the island known as Hispaniola, 
» 


the second largest of the greater Antiles. It is thi 1 s 
“in the Western hemisphere; area 10,748 sq. ER Pop. Sub Canta 


Port-au-Prince. 
Honduras —Republic of Central America; area 44,411 sq. m. Pop. 


l bro Capital— Tegucigalpa. 
ungary —European Republic formed out of Austro- MT 
abode of the Magyars; The Soviet type of Am SEE EP tag 
| the Parliament on August 18, 1949 which declared Hungary il by 
people's republic. The supreme organ of State control was de be a 
be the Parliament with deputies elected 4 years by direct clared to 
9 sa m. Pop. 9210.130. Capital Budapest Museen 

; celand —Island in the North-Atlantic Ocean, now r iion du 
to the Arctic circle in the North Atlantic; a EDUDIC datis close 
apitat- Reykjavik antic; area 40,479. Pop. 121478 
- Indie —It is now self-governing independent R i 
a ie 7 VERE dominion is one of the largest and DUAE August, 
xu 17,000 sq. m. Pop. 356,891,624. Capital—New Delhi. : € world. 

dn ehan —French dependency in South-east Asia consistin 

rts—! ochin-china, Annam, Cambodia, Tonking and Laos RS of five: 
rritory is governed by a Governor-General. Area 281 000 sq p QUI 
Ti Y - m. Pop. 
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State. It occupies the major portion of Palestine. It lies on the western 

edge of Asia bodering on the Meriterranean Sea. On Nov. 2, 1917, British. 

government made a declaration, known as Balfour Declaration which view- 

ed with favour the establishment in Palestine of a home for the Jewish 

$ people, This principle was incorporated in the mandate to Britain which 
came into force in 1923. 'The British mandate on Palestine ended at mid- 
night on May 14, 1948 when the Jewish National Council proclaimed a 
Jewish State of Israel. This led to the war against Israel by Arab States. 
But armistice agreement was signed under U.N. auspices which leít Israel 
as an independant State. Area 8,050 sq. m. Pop. 1,257,000. Capital— 
Tel Aviv. 3 (i 

Iraq —Arab Kingdom in the Middle East; formerly known as Meso- 
potamia; now one of the states lying between Arabia and Iran: created 
as a result of World War I when under the treaty of Lousanne (1923), 
Turkey renounced the sovereignty over Mesopotemia. The Constitution is 
a hereditary monarchy with a Senate of 28 members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of 141 members elected by manhood suffrage; area 116,000 sq: 
m. Pop. 5,100,000. Capital—Bagdad. 

Italy —Republic of Europe, stretching from the Alps south-east into 
Mediterranean with the islands of Sicily, Sardania, Elba and 70 smaller 
ones; under the 1947 constitution Italy is “democratic Republic founded 
on work. Sovereignty belongs to the people who exercise it in the forms 
and within the limits of the Constitution". The President is elected for 
seven years by parliament in joint session with regional delegates. The 
Cabinet headed by the premier and nominated by the president must enjoy 
the confidence of parliament. Area 131,000 sq. m. Pop. 46,272,000. 
Capital—Rome. $ dex o ah 

Japan—Island Empire of Asia; is situated in the North Pacific Ocean 
off the coast of China and Siberia. Jt was under the control of Allied 
power upto 1951. A new constitution was promulgated by Japanese 
government in March 6, 1947, which placed "sovereignty squarely in the. 
hands of people. It strips the Emperor of all pretension of ‘divinity’, 
The executive power is vested in the cabinet headed by the premier and 
collectively responsible to the Diet. On Sept. 8. 1951 a treaty of peace 
with Japan was signed at San Francisco by U. S, A..and 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland did nop igi the 
also did not attend the conference but signedsa~sepa 
Japan. The military occupation ceased, th ei x 

Area 681,273 sq. m. Pop. 9637-7 
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between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. A new republic was formed in South Korea 
in 1948. This Republic was officially recognised by most of the nations 
except U.S.S.R. and its satellites Russia on the other hand Set up 
People’s Republic in North Korea and a Supreme People's Soviet was 
elected. U. N. appointed Commission to facilitate the re-unification of the 
country. The country remained effectively divided into two along the line 
of 38th parallel until the aggression of June 25, 1950 when North Korean 
forces invaded South Korea. Pop. 28,200,000. Capital—Soul. 


Liberia —Independent Negro Republic oí West Africa on the Guinea 
Coast; It is Africa's only republic; area 43,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,600,000. 
Capital —Monrovia. 

Liechtenstein—is a principality between Austria and Switzerland. 59,61 
sq. m. Pop. 13756. Capital—Vaduz. 

-  ..  Luxemberg, Grand Duchy of —Luxemberg is a "European Grand Duchy 
situated between Germany, Belgium and France. It was given its present 
rank as principality by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. Area 1,000 Sq. m. 
Pop. 296,000. Capital—Luxemburg, 

Lebanon—Is now an independent State. 


Levant occupying a strip along the Mediterr. 


s also known as Outer ‘Mongolia. . In 
egiance to China and by a treaty was recog- 
Negotiations with Russia after 1917 


r Mongolia, but by the Russian-Chinese treaty 
? of August 25, 1945 China recognised the complete 
= Mongolia. The government. of the republic is 


Soviet system. Area about 1,750,000 
Capital—Ulan Bator Khoto, 


} Mexico —A Federal republic of 28 states 

760,000 Sq. m. Pop. 25,367,802, The President, popularly elected for six 

! years and ineligible to succeed himself, governs with a cabinet of his 

appointed ministers. The Federal Congress has two houses— Chamber of 

Deputies and Senate. Mexico has a great mineral wealth and produces 
petroleum, silver, gold, copper, lead, qu 

world leader for the production of silve; 


mate and magnificent sq ^ 
' Area 7:99 sq. m. Pop. 21,000. Capital —Monaco, kou 


Morocco —A country of North Africa, The Empire theoretically is 


d nto three zones—the 
"gier gone, The country is 


Morocco from 


th. r f Spani 
zone is the northern strip; arca 172,104 sq. m. Pop. 9,082,900. Qm 
— Malaya, 


Federation of—Before Japanese invasion in 1941-42, part of the 
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Malaya Peninsula and number of adjacent islands were known as Strait 
Settlement; It was a British Crown Colony. After Malaya became free 
from Japanese control the people made demands for complete independence. 
So new treaty signed on January 21, 1948 established Malaya Federation 
consisting of the four former Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Sembilian and Pehang, the five former Unfederated States and 
the two British settlements of Malacca and Penang with Province 
Wellesley. Singapore became a separate Crown colony in 1946. East 
State in the Federation is ruled by its native ruler subject to the advice 
of the British High Commissioner, except in religious matters, Area 
50,650 sq. m. Pop. 5,000,000. Capital—Kuala Lumpur. i 

Nepal —A land-locked country, lying between India and Tibet, Nepal 
has two great distinctions of containing Mt. Everest, 29,002 (ít.) the tallest 
mountain peak of the world and some of the toughest fighting men in the 
world—Gorkhas. After a revolution in 1950, a representative government 
has been established in 1950 with King as constitutional head. The tradi- 
tional supreme authority of the Prime Minister no longer exists. Area 
54,000 sq. m. Pop. 7,000,000. Capital—Katmandu. 

Netherlands —Kingdom in North western Europe.. It is a constitutional 
and hereditary monarchy. Executive power is vested exclusively in the 
sovereign while the legislative power vests with the sovereign and the 
States-General. Area 13,514 sq. m. Pop. 9,625,499. Capital—Amsterdam. 

Nicaragua—Largest central American Republic lying between the 
Caribbean Sea and Pacific Ocean; area 60,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,053,000. 
Capital —Managua. 

Norway —Kingdom of north Europe; Norway is a constitutional and 
hereditdry monarchy with succession in direct male line. The King’s 
executive power is exercised by a Council of State or Cabinet consisting 
of prime minister and at least seven other Councillors. The 150 members 
of the storting are popularly elected for a term of 4 years under pro- 
portional representation. In the North Cape area is the phenomenon - 
known as midnight sum. The sun does not set from the middle of May - 
until the end of July, nor does it rise above the horizon approx. from Nov. 
18 to Jan. 23. Varicoloured Northern.Lights are visible in winter. Area 
125,193 sq. m. Pop. 3,156,950. Capital—Oslo. 1 

Pakistan —A new Muslim State was formed by the partition of India 
on August 15, 1947. It comprises of two zones—Western Pakistan and 
Eastern Pakistan separated by a thousand miles of Republic of India 
territory. Area 350,000 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 75,687,000. Capital—Karachi. 

Panama, Republic of —It occupies the entire Isthmus of that name con- 
necting North and South America. Panama Canal is the country’s big — 
economic asset. Area 31,800 sq. m. Pop. 802,278. Capital—Panama, . 

-. Paraguay, Republic of —South American Republic; Since the adoptation | 
of the 1940 constitution, Paraguay is a semi-authoritarian republic. Area— | 
154,165 sq. m. Pop. 1,600,000. Capital—Asuncion. ii ji 
' Peru—Republic of South America situated oh the Pacific COE i 
d 
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of South America; The President is elected for 6 years by direct v 
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of the people. Congress is composed of a Senate and of a Chamber of 
Deputies. Area 482,133 sq. m. Pop. 8,404,933. Capital— Lisa. 

Poland —Independent Republic of central Europe, Republic was formed 
following the world war of reunited parts of the old kingdom dismembered 
about 150 years ago by Russia, Austria and Prussia. Area 119,703 sq. m. 
Pop. 24,976,926. Capital—Warsaw. 

Philippines, Republic of —is the largest island group in the Malaya 
Archipelago. It is an archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands lying 
about 5,000 miles off the south-east coast of Asia. The independence of 
the Philippines was proclaimed on July 4, 1946 in accordance to the Act 
passed in the American Congress in 1934. The Constitution provides for 
a President elected for a term of four years and a bicameral Congress 
consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives. Area 114,834 
sq. m. Pop. 19,557,000. Capital—Quezon City. 

Portugal —Republic of S. W. Europe. The Constitution is based on 
‘corporate system forming authoritarian government consisting of a 
President a National Assembly and corporate chamber and a Privy 

- Council; area 35,413 sq. m. Pop. 8,490,455. Capital—Lisbon. ; 


Rumania —Independent kingdom of the Balkans; according to new 
Constitution of 1948 Rumania is a “People’s Unitary and Independent 
. State". It is socialistic in nature. The highest authority of the govern- 
_ ment is Grand National Assembly; Virtually all the powers formerly. 
vested in the King are exercised by a 19-member, presidium of the 
National Assembly: certain area ceded to Russia; area 91,934 sq. m. 
- Pop. 16,000,000. Capital—Bucharest. 
? __ Salvadar —Republic of Central America extends along the Pacific Coast 
of Central America for 160 miles; area 13,176 sq. m. Pop. 1,858,000. 
i Capital—San Salvadar. SA L 
„San Marino, Republic of —The oldest and smallest republic in the world 
| and is/one-tenth of the size of New York. It is situated in the Apennines 
ae the heart of Italy. Area 38 sq. m. Pop. 13,000. 
- „South Africa, Union of —The Union extends from the Southernmost 
. Point of the African continent to the course of Limpops region. It is the 
.. richest gold and diamond producing country in the world. Tt is a self- 
wi ong dominion. Arca 472494 sq. m. Pop. 11,790,000. Capital — 
retoria. ‘ 


-i Spain—Republic of S. W. Europe; It is separated from France by the 
Pyrennees mountain. It was proclaimed a republic on April 14, 1931. 
Spain has a. dictatorship form of government under General Franco, 
Franco is head of the State, national chief of the Falange pai rine 
minister and caudillo (leader) of the Empire. Practically, the” country. is 
. ruled by the Cabinet (appointed by Franco), the national council o£ the 
_ Falange Party and, to a lesser extent, the Cortes (Parliament). On April | 
_ 1947, Franco himself declared Spain a kingdom again. He was to remain 

head of the State, and upon his death or incapacity, the government and 
a Council of the Realm constituted by the law are to nominate as King 
that person of royal blood who is most qualified by right” subject to 


i the, approval of the Cortes. Area 194,945 sq. m, Pop. 


Capital —Madrid, EH 


28,286,518, 7 
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Sweden—kKingdom of North Europe, Government is a constitutional ' 
hereditary monarchy. The legislature has two chambers. Sweden is an 
important source of high grade iron ore and also exports lumber, pulp and 
paper and is known for its special technical industries (ball bearings and | 
electrical appliances). Area 173,436 sq. m. Pop. 7,046,920. Capital— 
Stockholm. 4 

Thailand —Kingdom of South-eastern Asia; It is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. Under the constitution of 1949, there is a bicameral 
legislature; area 198,247 sq. m. Pop. 17,987,000. Capital—Bangkok. 

Switzerland —is the federal republic of Central Europe and is a con- 
federation of 22 cantons. The autonomy of the cantons is far reaching. . 
On the basis of international treaties and guarantees, Switzerland is per- | 
petually neutral. German, France and Italian are official languages of | 
ER. Switzerland. Dairying and stock-raising are the principal industries, - 
|. Area 18940 sq. m. Pop. 4,650,000. Capital—Berne. 

Syria—It is now an Arab Republic in the Levent. It was formerly 
under Turkish Empire, but -was made an independent state by the Treaty 
of Sevres in 1920 and divided into the States of Syria and greater Lebanon. — 
Both were administered under a French mandate (1920-1921). A French 
Syrian treaty establishing an independent Syria under French military 
‘supervision was signed in 1936 and in 1941 Syria was proclaimed a republic. - 
In 1943 French government withdrew entirely from Syria. Area 
735,877 sq. m. Pop. 3,252,664. Capital—Damascus. x» 

Tibet——A lofty land of Central Asia, lying N. and N. E. of the 
Himalayas, mainly a high table-land. Tibet was so long a nominal 
dependency of China under the independent rule of Dalai Lama, but in 
1950 Chinese Communist government sent their liberation forces to Tibet 
and in 1951 live established their supremacy. The trade with India is — 
‘mostly carried on through various passes. It is priest state sustained by | 
the Lamas who form 20 p.c- of the population. Their religion is Lamaism— | 
a variant of Buddhism. i Since 15th century the government is carried by 
-double papay—Panchen Lama (also known as Tashi Lama) and Dalai 
Lama. The two top Lamas together govern Tibet. They are about equal 
in rank, although Dalai Lama thas to revere, Panchen Lama as his spiritual | 
‘superior, As a political head, Dalai Lama is of greater importance. Area | 
463,200 sq. m. Capital—Lhassa. ; à ] 
. Treste—The free territory of Trieste under U. N.,protection i: 
bounded in the north by Italy, on the east and south by Yugoslavia and 
-on the west by the (Gulf of Panzano, an arm of the Adriatic Sea. This. 
free territory was set up under the terms of the Peace Treaty with Ital 
in 1947 for the sake of compromise between the conflicting claims of Ttal 
` and Yugoslavia to this town and placed under the United Nation’s protec 

‘tion. Area 293 sq. m. Pop. 345,000. ee” 
‘Turkey —Republic of Asia and Europe; The European territory ons 

A of Constantinople and a narrow strip of country ar ind 

defined as “republican, nationalist, popi 
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universal suffrage for a term of four years. Area 295,185 sq. m. Pop. 

2,628. Capital—4n£ara. : 
EI States of America—Federal Republic of North America; United 
States consists of 48 States and the federal district of Columbia. U.S.A. 
has a’ federal government. The Federal Government is based on the 
separation of powers—the President, House of Congress and the Supreme 
Court being designed to balance and restrain each other—hence the famous 
Concept of ‘checks and balances’ Area 2,977,000 sq. m. Pop. 145,000,000. 
Capital— Washington. : 

U.S.S.R. —Union of Soviet Socialist Republics composed of Russian 
Ukrainian, White Russian, Transcaucasian, Turkoman, Tadjakandubeg 
Republics. It is the largest country in the World, stretct 


peasants in which all power belongs to the workin 
by the Soviets (Council) of Working People’s Deputies, while its eco; 
is based on the “Socialist ownership of the i 


production". U.S.S.R. is a Federal State formed in the basis of a volun- 


; every Republic has the 
right to secede from the U.S.S.R. The highest organ of the State is. 


"Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.” which exercises exclusively the legisla- 
tive power. Tt consists of two Chambers, Soviet of the Unii 

of Nationalities, The Supreme Soviet delegates most of it 
Presidium which acts as a kind of Collective President of the U.S.S.R. 
between the sessions. The highest executive and administ K 

tity of the State is the Council of Ministers of U.S.S.R. Area 8,707,870: 
sq: m. Pop. 194,387,000. Capital—Moscow, 

3 ruguay —Smallest republic in South Sq. m 
Pop. 2,540,466. Capital Montevideo. ` 

Vatican City -Papal State i Rome under sovereign jurisdiction of 


n 
‘ope; situated on the Vatican hill on the right bank of th i i 
north-west Rome: area 108 acres. Pop, 800 Que ie 


Venezuela—is the northernmost state of South 


nomy 


Consisting of tw 
House of Lords and the House of Cog g two houses: the 


$ d . Su islati am 
is vested in parliament which holds ofüce E preme legislative power 


five years unless & 
e executive powe. e : ae ooner- 
a LA C Dower of the Crown is exercised by the Cabinet: 


d € prime minister, A 9. 
e e a 4.279. Sq. m. 
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RULERS 
Country Ruler 
Afghanistan Zaher Shah, King 
Arabia-Saudi Abd-el-Aziz, King. 
Australia W. J. McKell, G. G. 
Austria Dr. T. Koerner, P. 
Argentina Juan Peron P. 
Belgium Baudouin, King 
Burma Sao Shwe Thaik P. 
Bhutan Jig-me Wang-chuk. 
Brazil G. es NS 
Bulgaria G. Damianov 
Ganda Viscount Alexander G. Gy 
Chile Carlos Ibanez, P. : 
China Mao Tse Tung, Chairman .. 
Ceylon Lord Soulbury, G. G. 
Columbia SUI Gomez D aes 
Czechoslovakia Klement Gottwald. Je), 
Denmark Frederick, IX, King j 
Egypt Prince A. Moniem, Regent .. 
Eire Sean O'Kelly, P. 
Finland John Paasikivi, P. 
France V. Auriol, P. 
Germany 
(Western) 
Gt. Britain George VI, K. 
reece Paul L, King 
| Hungary Sandor Renai, P. 
Iceland . S. Bjornsson. P. p i 
Tran (Persia) Mohammed Raza Pahlevi .. 
srael . Dr. C. Weizmann, P. 
India Rajendra Prasad, 
Indonesia 1D Dr. A. Scekarno, P. 
| Ir s 
A Ka eona i Faisal IL, King 
i Italy Luigi Einaudi, p? 
t Japan ie Tirah Eh 
i- Ko Lee Bum Su 
e oon Charlotte. Grand Duchess 
} Viper 1. We iY, Tuuran, 
" T. Muiga : 
" ME Le Sidi RECREA Sultan, 
Ne J aharaja ri 
ia "iram T. B R. 
Nethert s uliana, Queen 
Á orway sds Dos VIT, Tn 
Pakistan M. Mohammad d Ali, G. NS 
RS 1. Manuel A. Odria. A 
- Philippine Is... E. Quirino., Presiden 
m Portugal .. Gen. Craveiro Lopes, 


POLITICAL INFORMATION 


OR HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


Executive Head 
Shah Mahmud, P.M. 


R. G. Menzies, P.M. 
L. Fig. Chancellor. 


M. Pholien, P.M. 
Thakin Nu, P.M. 


V. Cheryenkov, P.M. 
Louis St. Laurent, P.M. 


Chow En Lai, P.M. 
S. Senanake, P.M. 


Antonin Zapotocky, P.M. 
Erik Eriksen, P.M. 
Gen. M. Naguib, PM. 
De Valera, P.M. 

U. K. Kokkonen, P.M. 
Rene Pleven, M.P. 


cellor, 


Theodor Heus, P. 32M». K. Adenauer, Chan- 


Bir 


W. S. Churchill, P.M. 
S. Venizelos, P.M. 
Istvan Dobi, P.M. 
Steinthorsson, P.M. 

M. Massaduq. P.M. 
Mr. Ben-Zvi P.M. 

J. L. Nehru, P.M. 
DEM S. Wirjosandjjo, | 


Nuri-al Said, P.M) 
Alcide de Gaspri. 
S. Yoshida, P.M. 
Dr. S. Rhee, P.M. 
P. Dupong, P.M. 


William Drees, P.M. 
E. Gerhardsen, P.M. 
K; Nazimuddin, P.M. 
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Rulers or Heads of Governments of the World—Concld. 
Country Ruler Executive Head. 
` Poland 
Rumania oa NG Parhomt Pira Ia -.P. Groza, P.M. aul 
South Africa .. G. B. Van Zyl, G. G. Dr. D. Malan, P. Wu 
Spain Genl. Franco, Regent, 
Sweden Gustaf V. Kange T. Erlander, P.M. 
witzerland E. Von Steiger, P. : k 
ee e EPA Tas pu AN Hasan Bay Hakim, P.M. 
Thailand R. Aduldet, King : L. P. Songgram, P.M. 
Turkey Celal Bayar, P. 


Se GRAS Nikolai Shvernik, P. 


Adnan Menderes, P.M. 
Joseph Stalin, P.M. 


.. United ` States 
. Vatican City .. 
"Yugoslavia 


j Nx Name : 
- 1789-1797 George Washington 


Name Politics 

Fed. 1869-1877 Ulysses -Grant ' Rep. 

|. 1797-1801 John Adam Fed. 1877-1881 R. B. Hayes Rep. 
1801-1809 Thomas Jefferson Rep. - 1881 James Garfield Rep. 

. 1809-1817 James Madison Rep. 1881-1885 Chester Arthur Rep. 
. 1817-1825 James Monroe Rep. 1885-1889. Grover Cleveland Dem. 
1825-1820 John Ouincy Adams Rep. 1889-1803 Benjamin Harrison Rep. 
iy 1829-1837 Andrew Jackson Dem. . 1893-1897 Grover Cleveland Dem. 
1837-1841 Martin Van Buren Dem. 1897-1901 William McKinley Rep. 
m . H. Harrison Whig. 1901-1909 Theodore Roosevelt Rep. 
— 1841-1845 John Taylor  . Whig. 1909-1913 William H. Taft Rep. 
- 1845-1849 James Knox. Polk Dem. 1913-1921 Woodrow Wilson Dem. 
- 1849-1850 Zachary Taylor.. Whig. 1921-1923 W. G. Harding Rep. 
1850-1853 Millard Fillmore Whig. 2913-1929 Calvin Coolidge Rep. 

. 1853-1857 Franklin. Pierce Dem. 1929-1933 Herbert C. Hoover Rep. 
= 1857-1861 James Buchanan Dem. 1933-1945 F. D. Roosevelt Dem. 
7 1861-1865 Abraham Lincoln Dem. 1945-1952 Harry S. Truman Dem, 
; . 1865-1869 Andrew Johnson Rep 1952 4 
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P" Sir S. Walpole 


Henry Pelham 


iliam Pitt 
Earl of Bute 


. Marquess of 
— Lord North 

Marquess of 
(2nd time) 


Earl of Wilmington 


- Duke of Newcastle © 
| Duke of Devonshire 


George Grenville + E 


d of Grafton ... 


1721 Earl of Sherburne .. 1782 
1742 Duke of Portland en st 1783) 
1743 William Pitt (the younger) 1783. 
.. 1754 Henry Addington S 1801 
++ 1756 William Pitt (2nd time) 
1A ' ids Grenville ne vf 
62 če of Portland (2nd tim 
3 +. 1763 Spencer Percival f 5a a 
Rockingham .. 1765 Lord Liverpool 
1766 George Canning. 
utem 1770 Bord! Goderich n. 
Rockingham - Duke of Wellington . 
NE -. 1782. Earl Grey A MI etter 
gi Ora at NITA uu T 


Gen. D. Eisenhwer, P. 

Pius XII, Pope .. 

lvan Ribar, President 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 

Politics 


Josip Borz, P.M. 


en. D. Eisenhower 
BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 
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A BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS—(Concld.) 
| Viscount Melbourne .. 1834 Marquess of Salisbury (2nd 
Sir Robert Peel .. .. 1834 time) vs Se .. 1886 
| Viscount Melbourne (2nd W. E. Gladstone (4th time) 1892 
EO time) WAR a .. 1835 Earl of Rosebery .. .. 1894 
| Sir Robert Peel (2nd time) 1841 Marquess of Salisbury (3rd 
|| Lord John Russell .. 1846 time) A jp .. 1895 
4 Earl of Derby B 1852 «Arthur James Balfour 1902 - 
Earl of Aberdeen .. 1852 Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 1905 
j Viscount Palmerston .. 1855 Herbert Henry Asquith 1908 
. Earl of Derby (2nd time) .. 1858- David Lloyd George 1916 
Viscount Palmerston (2nd Andrew Bonar Law 1922 
time tr ae .. 1859 Stanley Baldwin 1923 
| Earl Russell (2nd time) 1865 J. Ramsay MacDonald . 1924 
. Earl of Derby (3rd time) .. 1866 Stanley Baldwin (2nd time) 1924 
— 4, Benjamin Disraeli .. .. 1868 J. Ramsay MacDonald (2nd 
William. Ewart Gladstone .. 1868 time) ac sd .. 1929 
Benjamin Disraeli (2nd time) 1874 Stanley Baldwin (3rd time) 1935 
W. E. Gladstone (2nd time) 1880  N. Chamberlain .. 1937 
Marquess of Salisbury .. 1885 W. S. Churchill 1940 
W. E. Gladstone (3rd time) 1886 C. R. Attlee 1945 
W. S. Churchill 1951 


POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


k A 1865—Abraham Lincoln, President 
U.S.A, April 14. 


Mayo, Governor- 


1872—Earl 
General of India. 
1876—Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—Czar Alexander of Russia and 
President Garfield U.S.A. 
1894—President Carnot of France. 
1896—Shah Nazr-ud-Din of Persia. 
1898—Empress Elizabeth of Austria, 
f A., Sept. 6. . 
| 1900—King Humbert of Italy. 
1901—President McKinley of U. S 
E S., September 6. 
i 1903—King Alexander and Queen 
; Draga of Serbia. : 
, 1905—Grand Duke Sergius of Russia. 
1908—King Carlos and 
Prince of Portugal. 
1909— Prince Ito of Japan. f 
» 1911—Stolypin, Premier of Russia. 
. 1912—Jose Canalajas, Prime Minis- 
= ter of Spain. 
1913—King George I of Greece. 
9I4-—Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
Af of Austria, June 28. 
na LET z A iN 


of 


Crown . 


1918—Czar Nicholas and his family, 


July 16. 
1918—President Paes of Portugal. 


1919—President Kurt Eisner of 
Bavaria; Amir Habibullah of 
Afghanistan. 

1921— Dato, Premier of Spain. 


1922—I. Narutowicz, Ist President 
of the Polish Republic, June 1. 


1922—Michael Collins, Irish Free 
State Premier. : 
1928—Ex-President Gen. Alvaro 


Obregon of Mexico. 
1930—Premier Hamaguchi of Japan. | 
19032— President Doumer of France. 

Takeshi Inukai, Japanese Pre- 

mier, May 13. \ 
1933—Emir Faisal, King of Iraq, 

Sept. 9; Ion Duea, Rumanian 

Premier, Dec. 24; King Nadir 

Shah of Afghanistan. 
1934—Austrian Chancellor Dr. Doll- 
~ fus; King Alexander of 

Yugoslavia: M.. Barthou, French 

Foreign Minister; Col. Pieracki, 

Polish Minister of Interior. 
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1935—Huey P. Long, U. S. Senator, 
September e: = 

1936—K. Takahasi, Finance Minis- 
ter, Admiral Saito, Admiral 
uzuki, Japan. f 

aaa Baqir Sidqi, Dicta- 
tor of Iraq, August 12. 

1938—E. Von Rath of German 
Embassy, Paris. , 

1939—Rumanian Premier M. Cali- 
nescau. 

1940—Leon Trotsky, Russian com- 
munist, leader. 

.1942—Heydrich, German Protector 
of Bohemia & Moravia; Ad- 
miral Darlan of France. 

1944—Lord Moyne, Br. 
Minister at -Cairo. 

| 1945—Mehar Pasha, 
Egypt, February 24. 


Resident 


Premier of 


IMPORTANT ABDICATIONS IN HISTORY 


AD. 
Diocletian (Rome) 305 
Ricard II (Eng.) 1399 
Charles IV (Spain) E 1808 

; Napoleon (France) E f T 
Charles X (France) as 1830 
Isabella I (Spain) H 1870 
Hsuan-Tung (China) 1912 

Wi FLAGS OF 


Afghanistan—Green, red and black 
with white device in the centre. 

Belgiwm—Three vertical — bands, 
black, yellow, red. 

Burma—Union flag is red with a 
canton of blue bearing a large 
white five-pointed star surrounded 
by 5 smaller stars of like pattern 
and 'colour. i 

China—The “gate of Heavenly 
peace” at Peaking superimposed 
on the National flag with a large 
star and 4 small stars at the top 
and a wheel at the base. The 
whole is encircled by ears of 
_ wheat and rice. 

— Denmark—Red with white cross. 


` Hungary—Red, white, green, arms 


YEAR-BOOK 
1946—Ananda Mahidal, of 
Siam, July 21. p , 
1947—Gen. Aung San, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Burma and Five Cabinet 
Ministers. 
1948—Mahatma Gandhi, Jan. 30. 
1948—Count F. Bernadotte, U.N. 
Palestine mediator, Sept. 17; 
King of the Yemen, Feb. 17. 
1949—Egyptian Prime Minister 
Nokrashy Pasha, Dec. 28; Syrian 
President Hosni Ziam, Aug. 14; 
Abdul Hussain, Ex-Persian 
Prime Minister, Nov. 4. 
1951—General Ali Razmara, Prime 
Minister, Persia, Mar. 7 King 
Abdulla of Jordan, July; Liaquat 


King 


Ali Khan, Prime Minister of: 
.Pakistan, Oct. 16. 
AD. 
Nicholas II (Russia) 1917 
Wilhelm II (Germany) : 1918 
Alfonso (Spain) 1931 y 
Edward VIII (Eng.) 1936 
Carol II (Rumania) 1940 
Michael ^ (do) 1947 
King Talal (Jordan) 1952 
King Faruk (Egypt) 1952 


COUNTRIES 


Egypt—Green with 6 white crescent 
and three 5-pointed white star 
between the horns. 

Finland—White with blue cross. 

France—The ‘Tricolour’, three ver- 
tical bands, blue, white, red (blue 
next to flagstaff). 

Greece—9 horizontal bands, alter- 
nately blue and white. with white 
cross in blue ground in corner. 


in centre. r , 
Indonesia—Red and White. 
Tran—White bordered with Amy. 

(top) and red (bottom), with 


arms (lion and sun) in centre. ] 
Italy—Three vertical bands, green, I" 
white, red. ero wA 
vl TA FO CP SUMA 
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FLAGS OF COUNTRIES— (Concld.) 3 

with two horizontal red. The blue band twice ther 


Israel—White, 
blue stripes, the 
in the centre. 

India—A tricolour flag 
green, Orange with 
(wheel) in the centre. 

Netherlands — Three 
bands, red, white, blue. 

Norway—Red with white bordered 
blue cross. 

Pahistan—Dark green, with a white 
vertical bar at the mast, the green 
portion bearing a white crescent 
in the centre and a five pointed 
heraldic star. 

Portugal—Green and red with arms 
in centre. 

Spain—Three equal ^ horizontal 
bands (red, vellow and red). 

Switserland—Red_ with white cross. 

Sweden—Bhue with yellow cross. 

Thailand—Five horizontal _ bands, 
red, white, dark blue, white and 


Shield of David 


of white, 
chakra 


horizontal 


NAMES OF WORLD'S PARLIAMENTS 


with of the others. 

Turkey—Red with white crescent 
and star. 

U.S.S.R—A Red with star above 
hammer and sickle. 

Unticd Kingdom—The present 
Union Jack is compound of three 
heraldic crosses i.e., the cross of 
St. Andrew forming blue and 
white basis; upon which lies the 
red and white cross of St. Patrick; 
and upon the whole rests the red 
and white cross of St. George 
dividing the flag vertically and 
horizontally. 

United Nations—White U.N. em- 
blem (global map projected from 
the North Pole and embraced in 
twin olive branches) centred on a 
rectangular blue-banner. l 

U.S.A.—Thirteen stripes and 48 
stars. 


Yugoslavia—Blue, white, red. 


Grand National 


apan Diet. Turkey 
e S. A. Congress. Assembly. 
England Parliament. Poland Sejm. 
Persia Majilis. Norway Storting. 
French National Switzerland Federal 
Assembly. Assembly. 
Iceland Althing. Italy Senate. 
Netherlands States-General. Spain Cortes. 
Bulgaria Sobranje. Denmark . Rigsdag. 
Austria Reichsrath. Egypt - Barlaman. 
Eire Dail Eireann Sweden Riksdag. 
Yugo-Slavia Skuptchina. Tsrael .. Knesset. 4 


Wafd —The nationalist party O 
Pasha, the great Egy? 


Wafd after the death of Zaghlul in A 
fd after the ; AJI Egyptian parties w 
‘anted to rid the country of the B 

wante! extreme right-wing gTOup 


4 the Kotla (block) in 194 
sense that they 8 
Action Franchise —A royalist 

. founded in 1898. 
he Kuomintang —The Chinese 
GN followers of Sun-Yet-Sen in 
12 modern, democratic, nationa 


Eb 47. | a 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 


tian nationalist. 


Nationalist Party, f 
1905. The party 
1 state in China. 


1927—the Saadist 


British influence. 
in France 


ormed originally by the 
aims at the establishment. of 
Tt stands for national unity, — 


nns" 


cn MR 


LAN 
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territorial integrity and a strong central government. It insists on full | 
sovereignty of China and the abolition of any unequal treaties, 

Arab League —An association of Arab States formed in 22nd Mar. 1945. 
The task of the League is the strengthening of the relations between the 
members, political collaboration, defence of the independence of member- Du 
states, discussion of Arab affairs, co-operation in the fields of economics, 
finance, culture and communications. The members of the League are 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Lebanon and Yemen. 

Centre Partie—Parties which are more conservative than left-wing 
parties and more progressive than right-wing parties. 

Cominform —An organisation of the chief European Communist parties 
formed at Belgrade in October 1947 to co-ordinate the activities of the iH 
Communist parties on the basis of mutual agreement. 

Conservative Party—One of the chief political parties of England. It is 
the successor of Tory Party of the 18th and 19th centuries. It is a party 
of the right, in favour of existing social and economic system and js 
opposed to socialism. Its policy is directed at the mainter 


T 1 nancë of the 
= Empire, at the development of home agriculture and industry 


The external policy of the party is 


Revolutionary Communist Party—A minor grou 

existing in almost all countries, They are left-wing communists more p 

^. radical and revolutionary than Stalinist, official communists with whom p 
— they are in conflict. [ 

Falangists —The Spanish Fascist Party led by General Franco,” 


AS 
rty in England—a small semi-radical s 


with a Marxist *programme— stands between 
Ist. | 


p professing Trotskyism 


tom the ethical idealism of the labour, 

‘co-operative and radical movem l rationalism of 

. Fabianism. 1 H ia Wes ot 

Liberal Party —Progressive Party of England stands for free tr. is 

"known as Whig Party in the 18th and 19th ‘centuries, once a tah 
force, but now an insignificant party. jv They 

__ Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, Burma (A.E.P.F.L.) —is 

[ Praise of the Burmese people started by | its presi 

Aung San who organised Burmese insurrection against Ja 


THE 
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M. R. P. —The movement Republican Populaire, is the popular central 
bloc of French politics consisting Catholic peasant, petit bourgedis and 
workmen of the Christian Trade Unions. ^ 

Popular Front Party —Political Party in different countries composed of 

(y Communists, socialists and other democratic parties against Fascism and 

| ^" Nazism. 
Democratic Party —One of the two great parties in U.S.A. It has come 
to be looked upon as the more left-wing of the two large American parties. 
Republican Party —A great political party of U.S.A. formed in 1854 by 
| the coalition of all opposed to the extension of slavery. The party is 
largely iSolationist and is more right-wing of the two parties of U.S.A. 
Yet strictly speaking the two American parties cannot be exactly classified 
. under left and right pattern and there are conservatives and as well as. 
progressive republican as there are conservative and progressive democrats. 


During the period proceeding World War II, the republicans were largely | 


isolationists. But from 1940, they changed their opinion. 
POLITICAL TERMS 


Absolutism -The system of unlimited government, the governments 
haying no representation, vote or other share in the administration. 
Amnesty —An act of Government granting exemption from criminal 
prosecution and punishment. 
Appeasement A foreign policy of pacification or yielding to the demands: 
of a potential enemy rather than opposing him by force. 
Ambassador —High ranking minister representing his government in a 
d» foreign country. me i 
m Anschluss —German word meaning a “joining.” Politically, it refers to- 
the union of Austria with Germany effected on March 12, 1938. 
Apartheid—An African word for “separateness.” It means complete 
segregation socially and politically, of white and non-white peoples, and 
among the non-whites of Bantus, Indians and coloured peoples of half- 
castes in South Africa where Prime Minister Malan’s Group Area Bill 
legislates for different residential and tradi 


“make South Africa safe for the white races." | í } 
Agent Provocateur —A French term for political agent sent during poli- 


tical or social conflicts ante the advisory’s UR to provoke in the guise 
of nt incidents and compromising actions. 4 

: GA —The political system in which the government 1s based 
1 on what is claimed to be the natural need for a strong and resolute authority 
. to direct the state without reference to the fluctuating opinions of the 
people, as opposed to the democratic system based on their freely expressed 
Opinions. The term is a milder name for absolutism. Totalitarian systems) 
like Fascism, Nazism and Communism are extermé forms of authoritarian 
government, although Soviet Union would reject the application of the term 


to itself., The movement became 


vs SANN e ds th ish race. S 
Ve cop, Anti-Semitism —Opposition to, f ja user Gt the 19th century. The 


, 


. movement appears to be based o 


Cause. It flared up strongly in A 
4 ity —The position assumed 


n economic rai han ri 
Nazi Germany under Hitler. 
rents that it is prepar 

> E ^ 4 4 i 
tun VC WE m aN 


ng areas for all sections to . 


NS fin! Europe cue ic rather than religious or political | 


"by a neutral when it serves 
pared to protect its neutral rights - 
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Autocracy —means the unlimited rule of an individual. K 

Absolutism -The system of unlimited government, the governed having 
no representation, vote or other,share in the administration. An absolute 
ruler governs in accordance with his own will without consulting the 
people and without being bound by any law. Absolutism is opposite to 
constitutional government and democracy and the antithesis to the separa- by 
tion of powers. Jj 

Autarky—A term used for the idea of national self-sufficiency. The 
usual motive of autarky is the striving of domestic producers to mono- 
polise the market, preparation for war and blockade and a general trans- j 
ference of nationalism to economics. Means for fostering autarky include 
protective tariffs, a ban of imports, subsidies and deliberate planing. 

Armistice —Agreement between combantants to cease fighting. It may 
be either temporary for the purpose of removing the wounded or burying 
the dead or it may be a preliminary to a general peace. 

Anarchism —A political doctrine standing for the abolition of every 
organised authority and of State machinery. The anarchists hold that every 
form of government tantamounts to tyranny. They want to do away with 
all forms of state and government and to substitute for them free associations 
of individuals or groups without any coercive organisation, without written 
law, police courts, prisons or armed forces. In such a society men are 
expected to live together harmoniously on the basis of voluntarily respected 
mutual contracts. 

Ballot—The paper on which are printed the names of candidates for 
office in elections. The elector indicates his choice by marking a cross in 
plurality electoral systems. 

Bilateral —Two-sided, a term used of agreements concluded between 
only two parties, as distinct form multilateral agreements which are between 
“several parties. 

Balance of Power—This phrase means the preservation of an equality 
of strength between countries or groups of countries, The idea is that no 
one country shall become too powerful for the safety of the others, 

Blockade —A term used in international law for the Prevention of goods 
entering or leaving an enemy country by land or sea. Neutral States are 
affected most by a blockade by sea, for if their ships try to approach the 
ports of blockaded country, they and their cargoes are liable to be con- 
fiscated by the blockading force. 

Bourgeois —French word for the middle class. They comprise capitalists 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, generally all independent producers, 
traders and employers, also directors and managers and members of usto 
professions with a corresponding income and social status, in contrast to the 
Proletariat, the working class without any property who lives on selling 
its labour. 

Bicameral System—That form of government which COnsists of two 
separate chambers or houses, the concurrence of both ordinarily being 
essential to the enactment of legislation. Adopted to act as a check upon 
hasty or ill-considered legislation. d 

Bloc —means an association of legislative members or of Political workers | 
of different parties, formed to support a certain measure or Ministry. A 
French word meaning ‘mass’ or ‘group’. i EY 

Bolshevism —accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable antagonism exists 
between the propertied diss or bourgeois and the property-less Workers. 
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It invites as inevitable and necessary class war, the object of which is the 
destruction of all classes, except the proletariat, in whose interest and. by 
whom future society will be organised and*governed on a communistic basis. ' 

Brain Trust—In U.S.A. the nickname for a group of economists and 

à businessmen who were officially advisers to President F. D. Roosevelt 

^" during the first year of his presidency and are believed to have greatly 
influenced his ‘New Deal’ policy. The term has since been applied to 
other groups of experts believed to be influencing government. 

Buffer State —a small state established or preserved between two greater 
states to prevent direct clashes between them. 

Bureaucracy —government by an elaborate system of administrative 
departments and officials which generally tends to become unwieldy and 
laborious in its operation. It produces red tape or over-systematization. 
Its most frequently charged defects are rigidity, conservatism and spirit 
of routine. a 

By-election —Election to a seat rendered vacant during the running term 
of an elected body due to resignation, death or any other subsequent 
disqualification. 

Capitalism —the economic system founded on free enterprisé and private 
ownership of the means of production and distribution. 

Caucus—A meeting or conference of members of a political party or 
group to determine upon the candidate or policy to be supported in an 
ensuing election or other political contest. 

Civil Disobedience —Refusal to co-operate with government without 
however using violence. 

A Coalition -is a combination of political parties haying different or 
opposed interests, effected with the object of carrying through or resisting 
a particular poilcy. 

Concordat—An agreed pact; specially between Pope and a government 
equivalent to international convention. 

Contraband—goods or merchandise the importation or exportation of 
which is forbidden; in war time applied specially as between‘neutrals and 

| belligerents. 2 i 
Communism—Represents revolutionary socialism, hostile to the slow 
progress or gradual reform and progressive compromise. Communism 
believes in the dictatorship of the proletariat for a transitional period, after 
which a free society would come into existence in which every body would 
‘contribute to the common weal according to his capacity and receive a 
reward according to his need—Communism proclaims the equality of. all’ 
peoples and races and believes in the final establishment of an international 
order. 
Collective Responsibility—in contries with parliamentary government, the 
joint responsibility of the government to the Parliament. The government 
is responsible for the political actions of each member of it and each member 
is responsible for the actions of the government. 5 
e Collective Security—All countries should jointly guarantee the security 
"of each other—it is the basic principle of the League of Nations covenant 
and the United Nations Charter. 
Cold War—International tension following World War II between 
We U.S.S.R. and Soviet satellite States on one hand and Western European 


States, U.S.A. and Canada on the other: 
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Corporate State —A state organised politically on the basis of vocational 
corporations instead of territorial units. A’ corporate parliament does not 
consist of representatives of territorial constituencies but of delegates of 
professional corporations who are sent to the parliament according to the 
quota system. 2 3 

Coup D'etat —a sudden change of government by force effected by holders ts 
of government or military power. i A. 

Constituent Assembly—is an assembly convened for the purpose of 
drawing up a constitution, but it only comes and this is the vital point 
—after there is a breakdown in the existing machinery of Government and A 
a change has been brought abont in the status quo. t 

Condominium —A common rule of two or more nations i i 
such as Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Re itor y 

Conscientious Objector —Person who refuses to enlist in the milita 5 
service on moral or religious grounds. Ty | 


ilanga company of people, purposely or otherwise transplanted from 
their mother country and remaining subject to the jurisdiction of the 
parent State. . 

Crown Coleny —A Br. Empire colony in which the Crown retai 
kind of control over legislation. Ins some 

Customs’ Union —A union of states or nations for the purpose of e: 
lishing orderly trade with one another and a common tariff on Dh 
exports and goods in transit as now established in Low Countries of 
Europe. 

Democracy—"Government of the people, by the people, and for 
people”—Lincoln. It is based upon freely elected representative idak Ls 
and upon an executive responsible to the people. It is based upon the ~~ 
fundamental assumption of the equality of all individuals and of their 
equal right to life, liberty (including the liberty of thought and expression) 
and the pursuit of happiness. 1 ] 


f Y | x 
Demarche —Diplomatic term írom the Frénch, used for representations 


whether moderate proposals or Gir pu made by one state to another ^ | 


through diplomatic envoys. ; | 
Diarehy— A form of government in which the supreme Power of the 
state is vested in two Lodies or persons, M TAS 
` Diehards —extremely orthodox and unbending members of a Tee 
was specially applied to the members of the Conservative party e rad 
" Dictatorship —Control of Government or ruling power by a minofdty 
or by an individual. In ancient Rome, the dictator was recognised ae d 
ruler, In modern times, Dictatorship flared up in Europe after the World 
War I. Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany seized Power unconsti-. 


fa but with the support of the people. E : 3 
E EPA Diplotsacy EA nickname for the foreign policy of U.S.A, igi 
urposes of expanding American financial and commercial interests abroad | 
p d the guise of promoting international friendship. 4 JEN 
bt Dominion Status—Dominions "are aütonomous communit 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
any aspect of their domestic or external affiars, uniter 

ogi; to the Crown.” | | PERET ETIT 
ak oada —Art of negotiation specially bet E 
possesses a diplomatic service to ag e i gi 


D 
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Some diplomats \ such» as ambassadors, ministers, envoys, etc, go abroad 
and live in a foreign capital to keep in touch with the Government. Their 
business is to watch over interests of their country and to send regular 
reports upon all that concerns it. 

Diplomatic Unity -The exemption of a foreign diplomat, his staff and 
premises from civil suit, arrest, taxation, search or seizure. 

‘Electoral College -Any body of electors limited in number, meeting in 
one place to choose a public official. 

Extra-Territoriality—the legal fiction that foreign diplomats and diplo- 
matic agencies are outside their country of residence inspite of physical 
presence. Embassies etc. form foreign islands, so to speak, within the 
territory of a state. They are not subject to its laws. 

Extradition -Surrender of a fugitive from justice by one country or 
state to the authorities of another. 

Espionage —A French word which expresses more than English . word 
spying; it implies an organised system. 

Federalism —A system of government wherein political powers of the 
state are constitutionally distributed between National Government and the 
local Governments or member units which are called ‘States’, ‘Provinces’, 
etc. The division of powers between Federal government and separate 
states is laid down in the constitution and varies between one another. 

Fifth Column —Term originated during Spanish War (1936-39) when 
General Franco’s troops in four columns, attacked Republican Madrid from 
outside, while the General’s supporters organised internal uprisings. These 
internal fighters were styled the ‘fifth column’, Since applied to enemy 
sympathizers in any country, who attacked in rear, whether with arms or 
by propaganda. i i 

Filibuster —a politician who attempts to delay, or stop, t i ! 
bill by endless speech-making and other legitimate S paseme OUS 

Guerilla —Irregular warfare. Guerilla warfare consists in attacks upon 
a regular army by bands of irrgular troops, usually the inhabitants of 
an invaded EE Seed d A 

Genocide —the wholesale destruction of peoples or races an i 
conducive to it, In 1948 U.N. proclaimed genocide a crime. gaem 
ment to this effect was adopted by the General Assembly in 1948 which is 
yet to be ratified. L X 

Gentleman's ‘Agreement -An informal international agreement based on a 
verbal exchange Or* correspondence, without a treaty or convention being 


signed. : : 

Hegemony —Leadership; especially of one state or a group. 
Imperialism — Policy of empire-building and conquests transcending 
national frontiers: Tt now means for every policy of conquest and colonial 


expansion. Socialist ta aah 
Internationals—Socialist movement in w ich socialists from m: i 

are united. There have been three such movements or Rc AUD 
ee chinhias held several Congresses. First International—accepted a pro- 
Stamme drawn, up by Karl Marx and had lasted from 1866 to 1874. 
cond Int ernational in. which there was trade union element, was organised. 
in 1989, It sought to compass the aims of Socialism by constitutional, not 
revolutionary action and it held several congresses between 1882 and 1930, 
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The Third International was organised in Moscow and was revolutionary 
in its aims. It declared in favour of establishing communism by force. 

4 Imperial Preference—In the British Empire, the trading system whereby 
the members of that Empire give to each other preferential treatment in 
‘their tariff regulations and import quotas. 

Iron Curtain-a term denoting the Steltin-Trieste line in Europe, the 
territories to the east of which are directly or indirectly controlled by 
U.S.S.R. The term was coined by W. S. Churchill when he referred to 

/the fact that Russians had sealed off the lands behind the line so that people 
in one part of Europe could know little of what was really happening in 
the other. / 

Isolationism —The-path of keeping aloof from affairs of other countries. 

Jitterburgh —Phrase of American origin applied to apprehensive and 
excitable alarmists. : 

Joint Responsibility —The guiding principle of the Cabinet system of 
government. Although every minister is in charge of a particular port- . 5 
folio, all ministers are jointly responsible to the legislatare and a vote of N 
no-confidence against one is a censure on all. : 

Lebensram—German word for ‘living space’, a new word for German 
imperialism. Tt was used to stress that population is too dense and to claim 
such territories as agricultural regions towards Black Sea and colonies 


overseas. ` 
Left-wing Parties —The progressive parties whose representatives custo- — . 
marily sit on the left-hand side (viewed from the chair) in: the parliaments ¥ 


of most countries. The custom dates from the French National Assembly 4» 
- of 1789 in which the progressives sat on the left, moderates in the centre f° 
and the conservatives on the right. Now a days, ‘left’ is more or less 
synonymous with ‘radical’. in its general meaning. ` 
Lend-Lease —the system of lending and leasing supplies and installations 
to, each other’ developed by the allies in the World War II. It was started 


by President Roosevelt. ; . 
ialist doctrine following the theories of Karl Marx 


< Marxism—the Socia 
(Germany). His ideas are that all wealth is produced by Labour and 
should go to labour, and that as this leaves nothing for the capitalist 
who can therefore never accept the system, the worker must'prepare for E 
class war in which capitalism will be destroyed. An.essence of his theories 
is that history is largely determined by economic forces. 

Minority—Any racial, religious, occupational or other group constitutin 
less than a numerical majority of the population whose interests need Pur 
tection from an overpowering majority controlling the government, 

Moratorium—A period during which no business engagements 
completed or debts or liabilities enforced. A moratorium is decla. JA : 
| the government in times gr a financial crisis, red by 

“Most-Favoured Nation Clause-—a clause customary in treaties o ] 
whereby signatories undertake to extend jm cano cd omne 
any reduction in tariff or other economic favour which they ma ler party 
accord to any other country. Thus if a country at a later | bg in future 
tariff reduction in respect of some articles to some other. count sieran 
also apply to all the countries with which it has Devious PY 
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Naturalisation —The word is used for the admission of a person of foreign. 
nationaity into that of a country he desires to adopt. An oath of allegiance | 
has to be taken. A 

Navicert—The method of certifying goods which might be imported 


into neutral countries. S 


Non-aggression Pact—Treaty between two or more states pledging each 
not to attack the other and to settle their disputes by negotiation or 
arbitration. 

Non-intenvention —Generally the principle of abstination from interference 
with the internal affairs of other nations. It rests on the recognition | 
of sovereignty as the permanent factor in international relations and is one 
of the most often involved principles in the policies of the world. 1 

: 
me 


f 


Non-belligerency-—This word is used for sympathetic attitude, short of 
fighting, which a country adopts towards one side in war time. It therefore 
differs from the strict impartiality called for in neutrality. 

Nationalisation —Taking management by the state of trades and industries, 
with or without compensation; changes from private to state ownership: 
Neutrality—In international law, condition of a state abstaining from ~ 
participating in a war between other states and maintaining an impartial. 4 
attitude in its dealings. with the belligerent states, with the recognition - 4 
of this impartiality by the warring states. T 

Open Door Policy— -System of keeping trade open to all countries, dis- | 
regarding monopolies or preferences on equal terms without privileges or 4 
discrimination. x ; y E, 

Opposition —Freedom to oppose the existing government is fundamental. i 
to democracy and the British practice of calling the Opposition “His 4 
‘Majesty's Opposition” on the analogy of “His Majesty’s government" is — 
a recognition of the fact that the opposition’ is as loyal and essential to b» 


the state as the government. | 


Ordinance—That which is ordained by authority. Ordinance is an act 


promulgated by the chief of the state without passing through the | 
legislature of a country. My 
Parole—An oath taken by a prisoner of war that, if released, he will " 
not try to escape, nor during a war against his captors. r ï 
Point of Order —A question raised by a member of a legislative body 
propriety of a motion or proceeding under the rules. The presiding officer. 
is required to rule on it immediately as his ruling is subject to appeal to th 
floor. 
Power Politics 
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is contraband, they are sold.and the proceeds are distributed to all members 
of the navy at the end of the war. 

Privy Purse—In England allowance from civil list for personal use 
of the Sovereign. 

Prohibition —Government action which prohibits by law the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors except for medical or sacramental use. 

Plural Votmg —System allowing a person to cast more than one vote 
in the same election. The voter is eligible to vote in more than one consti- 
tuency by virtue of its special position i£, a city and a university vote 
by the same person. 

Provincial Autonomy—The system (specially in Indian Constitution) 
under which States enjoy complete autonomy as far as the States 
subjects are concerned and have concurrent jurisdiction with the centre on 
subject of common interest. 

Proportional Representation —is the method used in an election by which 
the votes are so counted that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its strength, so as to ensure the representation of 
minorities. 

Plebiscite—An expression of the will of the whole people, sought in 
ratification or disapproval of a particular measure, already decided but 
regarding which their elected representatives hesitate to act. It comes from 
the Latin plebs, the common people. 

Protocol—The rough-draft of a diplomatic document on which’ 
diplomatic transactions tentatively commenced. 

Privileges, Parliamentary —“‘the sum of peculiar rights enjoyed by each 
House collectively as a constituent part of the High Court of Parliament 
and by members of each House individually, without which they could 

"mot discharge their functions and which exceed those possessed by other 
bodies or individuals.” —Erskine May. 

Pourparler—An informal preliminary conference of representatives of 
different groups, functions or countries looking to a formal agreement 
"settling disputed questions between the parties. 

Pacifism—Opposition to war or military force in any form. Pacifists 
believe that all international disputes should be settled by arbitration. The 
various movements toward world peace are not necessarily wholly pacifistic, 
as they often advocate defensive war and oppose only aggressive war. 

Pogrom—A Russian word for ‘devastation’, a term for mass raids on 
Jewish quarters in Tsarist Russia; killing, looting and arson were practiced. 
They were later introduced into Germany by Nazis. 

Public Utilities —Electric light, gas, telephone, street car and other services 
of use to all members of the community. : 

Proletariat —The wage-earning class of a community collectively i.e, 
ponent lass class dependent on sale of labour. In Marxism, the Proletariat 
5 opposed to the bourgeoisie, the employing class and will eventually over- 
throw it. 

Politbureau—Short for political bureau, the leading body of communist 
parties. The communist party of Soviet Union has a Politbureau which 
is regarded by many as real government of Russia. Every communist 
party in whatever country has a Politbureau. 

Popular Democracy —Another name for Communist dictatorship, Accord- 
ing to communist theory, a half-way house on the road to communism. 
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Quislings—Local traitors, named after the Norwegian traitor, Major 
Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans; specially those who 
quietly prepared the way for Germany in her neighbouring countries. 

Radical—Persons of political views quite different from those held by 
the majority of persons who, in politics, are in favour of sweeping reforms 
or other change in government or laws. 

Recall—A procedure for the removal of a public official from his office 
by a vote of the people, and usually one after he has served at least six 
months of his office. 

*Reds'-Slang term for revolutionaries, specially communists, derived 
from Red Flag, the traditional symbol of revolt. 

Republic —State in which the sovereign power resides in the electorate, 
which is the body of the people having a voice in electing representatives 


t to rule them. There is no hereditary sovereign to rule. - 

! Residuary Powers —In Federal Constitution where the powers are divided 
| between the federal centre and the federating States or units under a 
[ system of three lists—federal, state or provincial and concurrent. Powers 
T relating to new spheres of administration not covered by -either of the 
t three lists are known as residuary powers. 


Racketeer —One who levies blackmail’ on. industry by threats of 
interference. 

Ratification—The confirmation of an international treaty concluded by a 
government by the head of the State concerned. As a rule, all international 
agreements require ratification and do not become valid before it. In most 
countries, constitutional law or convention requires that the treaty be 
approved by the Parliament before it is ratified by the head of the State. 

Reprisal—A retaliatory punishment inflicted by one country upon another 
for an alleged illegal act. b 

Right and Left-In the legislative bodies, it is the fixed habit of the 
conservative groups and parties to seat themselves on the right hand side 
of the Speaker or President and of the liberal or radical element to seat 
themselves on the left. The term ‘centre’ is used for middle parties or 
groups. 

Regent—One who rules on behalf of a sovereign, when a sovereign is 
a minor, or is insane, or in any other way incapable of ruling, it is usual 
to point a regent to act for him. 


Referendum —Bringing a proposed law before the people as a whole for 
decision. 

Reciprocity—Exchange of commercial privilege. It is usually 
experienced when two nations make tariff concessions to each other. 

Sanctions —Coercive measures taken to ensure fulfilment of international 
treaty obligations, Sanctions were provided in the covenant of the League 


cc 


U. N. Charter also provides for sanctions though it does not use the word 
‘sanctions’. 


Sphere of Influence—A region | normally undeveloped, politically under 
the determinative power of a foreign nation. 5 A = 


é i 


of Nations against countries resorting to war in defiance of the Covenant. | 


Secret Session —For the discussion of important questions, Parliament | 


1 


sometimes sits in secret when all withdraws from the house except the | 


members. E Ó 
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Shee Comme: a local governing body in the U.S.S.R. composed 
of peasants, soldiers and workers which send deputies to the higher 
congress. 5 

Staw vote-—Unofficial polling of public opinion. 

Suzerainty —A State that exercises political control over another state ig 
in relation to which he is sovereign. 1 

Syndicalism —A socialist movement aiming, at trade union socialism 
instead of State Socialism. 

Scorched Earth —a wartime policy of destroying all resources wher 
defending forces had to withdraw before the invader. 

Sabotage—At first this word was confined in its meaning to malicious 
waste or destruction of an employer's property by workmen, as a means 
of enforcing demands in labour disputes. Now it is being applied more 
broadly, to define any malicious crippling or destruction o property 
especially as practiced by foreign secret agents or sympathisers for the 
purpose of damaging military equipment. 

Self-determination —The principle that every distinct people or nation 
ought to have the right to determine the question of its independence, its 
form of government and its political destiny. 

Tammany Hall —A name given to the Democratic Party's organisation 
in New Fork city, which sprang from Tammany society of 1805. One of 
the famous political machines of American history—very influential in 
New York city and State politics, also in the Democratic party on a 
national scale. 

Third Force —A term originating in the post-World War II; France, 
where it was applied to the Socialists and M.R.P. intermediate between 
the communists and the right-wing supporters of De Gaulle, Te Hast bears 
applied elsewhere to policies intermediate between Communism and Fascism 
and other right-wing forces, Tt is applied also to a group of States—W. 
Europe which would he sufficiently strong and influential to reconcile the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. by co-operating with both. 

Totalitarian —a believer in the com 

control under the political grou 
4 Total War —denotes the pr 

between combatants and non- 
Theocracy —A state governed by 
Trotskyism —The views of Trots 
development of Soviet Union and th 
' After the overthrow of Trotsky in 192! 
porting his opposition o $ i ed. 
"which in 1936 established Fourth Interna: EVON 

Paris in 1936 and 1948. They are left-wing Con 
. revolutionary that Stalinist, the official 

conflict. These Trotskites have ap 
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Ultimatum—Final statement of demands, rejection of which is assumed. 
to lead at once to breaking-off friendly relations and to war. ^ 

Underground —organised, secret opposition to the government or force 
in power. i 

Py E. Day —Victory in Europe. May 8th 1945, the day of the official 
end of the European phase of the World War II. 

V. J. Day —Victory in Japan, August 14, 1945; the day making the 
end of the war in Japan. 

Warmonger —people who desire war and support war-like policy, 

Whies —Old name for English liberals, no longer in use. It was the 
4 description of liberal party in English Parliament after 1680. 
4 Veto —The term is most used to-day with reference to the United 
iF Nations but its history dates from Roman times. “Veto” is Latin for “I 
forbid it": it was the word used by the Roman magistrate when invoking 
the law against some action. In many modern States the King or — 
President has the power of vetoing measures passed by the legislature. 
A In the United Nations, only the five permanent members out of the eleven 
members of the Security Council have the power of veto, -which pre- 
vents a decision being taken even if every other member is in favour of | 
it. The United Kingdom, the United States and China have never yet 
exercised the veto; the U.S.S.R. has done so repeatedly, and France twice. 

Wishful Thinking —signifies optimism not always founded on reality. 

Whip—A member of a political party assigned to the task of rounding 
up members of that party to ensure their votes and to hold them in line 
with the party policy. 

Writ —A document directed to some public officer or private person 
commanding him to do a certain act therein specified. 


4 j| PLANS, POLICIES, TREATIES ALLIANCES, COUNCILS, 
CHARTERS, CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Atlantic Charter —A joint declaration was made by Roosevelt-Churchill ~ 
on August 14, 1941, stating (1) no aggrandisement, territorial or other. 
) (2) No territorial changes without expressed wish of the people con- 
; cerned.(3) Right of all people to choose the form of their own govern- 
ment. (4) Restoration of sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them. (5) Access on equal terms to — 
trade and to raw materials of the world. (6) Fullest collaboration betweeri 
all nations in economic field. (7) Final peace of the whole world after 
destruction of Nazi tyranny. | A 5 N ^ 
Arab League — Ihe formation ot Arab League. in 1945 was largely the | 
outcome of the movement which sought to recreate and reintegrate the 
Arab “community as a separate national group held together by the | 
memories of common past, common religion and a common language. DOM 
object of the League is to strengthen the ties between the parties, to co 
ordinate their political programmes, to preserve their independence and) i 


sovereignty and to consider in general the affairs and interests of Arab x 


3 tries. Arab States formed a union by a pact signed in Cairo. (Marcl WV 
22, 1945). bos League consists of Egypt. Bo Em d RN ; 
“Syria, Lebanon’ and Yemen PO wa Me a ofi est 
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Asian Relation Conference—An unofficial and non-political conference of 
Asian countries held at New Delhi in 1947 with the object of discussing 
economic, social and cultural problems common to all Asian countries, con- 
troversial political issues being excluded from its agenda. The main 
subjects of discussion were (1) National movements for freedom in Asia, x 
(2) Racial problem and conflicts, (3) Inter-Asian migration, (4) Agricul- l 
tural and Industrial development, (5) Labour problems and social services, J 
(6) Status of women, etc. The formation of a permanent Asian Rela- j 
tions Organisation was also announced in 1949 with headquarters at New 


burg and the Netherlands which have established a complete Custom Union 
among themselves. No longer are there any tariff barriers between these 
three countries. All three are now together called Benelux. The Benelux 9 
has been an influential example of closer economic co-operation for recovery 
of Europe. É 

Brussels Pact —The pact was signed in March 1948 by Britain, France 
and the Benelux countries. It is a military defence pact and also equally 
an economic co-operation pact. It pledges all five countries to cease from 
bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge their commercial exchanges. 

It was designed “to fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, 
personal freedom and political liberty, the rule of law and constitutional 
traditions.” 

Colombo Plan—This plan began from July 1, 1951. It was a six-year 
plan of economic aid to South and South-east Asia agreed on at the 
British-sponsored Conference at Colombo in January 1950 by Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan. Later Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak promised co-operation. Burma and 
Indonesia sent observers to meetings of Consultive Committee in London. 
The Project will raise £1,868 million, help by governments, rest by bank 
loans, contributions etc, to support mills, power plants, railways, irriga- 
tion, other capital goods, thus combating poverty and communism. 
United States is not a participant, but will consult on Point Four 
funds in Asia. The International Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will co-operate. Britain will contribute £300,000,000, Canada and 
Australia each voted £25,000,000 for the first year. d 

Cominform —At a secret meeting on Sept. 21-28, 1947, representatives of 
the communist parties of nine European nations re-established Communist 
International (Cominform) which was officially dissolved in Moscow on 
May 22, 1943. The formation of the fourth International, officially called 
Information Bureau with headquarters in Belgrade, Yugoslavia was 
announced in Moscow on October 5, 1947. Communist parties of following 
nations were represented—U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, France and Italy. i E 

The manifesto stated that it was essential for the anti-Imperialist i 
democratic camps to carry out a co-ordinated programme of action and W 
evolve their own tactics against American imperialism, against its British - 
and French allies and against the right wing socialists particularly. in 

itain and France. hh 1 p 
pitam an of Europe—The Council of Europe has been formed in M A 
1949 by the Western Powers which is an experiment for the United St D 
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of Europe. The nations participating in the Council are Belgium, Denmark 
France, ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
United Kingdom. The Council consists of two chambers—the lower one 
consists of the ten foreign ministers and upper one called Consultive 
Assembly and consisting of 87 delegates. The frame-work of organisation 
js embodied in a statute agreed between the ten Foreign Ministers of the 
founder-governments. The Statute defines the Council’s aim “as achieving 
greater unity in order to preserve their common heritage and promote their 
‘social and economic progress.” The defence and economic matters are not 
to be discussed. 
Declaration of Human Rights—was passed by the General Assembly of 


U.N. on Dec. 10, 1948. The declaration was designed as a statement of 
what men and women are entitled to expect in a civilized world. The 
Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed the inherent rights of the indi- 
vidual as against the power of any totalitarian state. “No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest . . . to arbitrary interference with his privacy, 
family, home . . . No one shall be forbidden to leave any country, including 
his own . . . Every one has the right to freeodm of opinion and expression. 
"The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of governments; 
this shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections. Every one has 
the right to work . . . to protection against. unemployment . . . to join 
trade unions. Every one has the right to a standard of living adequate 
for health and well-being of his family . . . Every one has the right to 
education.” : 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference —a meeting of the representatives of U.S.A. 
Great Britain, Russia and China held at estate known as Dumbarton Oaks 
in Washington, recommending on Oct. 9, 1944 the creation of the United 
Nations, an international security organisation. é 

Freedom of News Convention—was adopted by U.N. on May 14, 1949. 
“The purpose is to protect the freedom of correspondents and news agencies 
operating in the various countries. They are to have free access to the 
sources of information and the right to transmit news freely. There is to 
be no peacetime censorship of news except for reason of “national defence”. 

Genocide Convention —was adopted by U.N. on Dec. 9, 1948. The word 
genocide was coined by, Prof. R. Lamkin of Poland to mean the deliberate 
extermination of any human group on racial, religious or linguistic 
‘grounds. The convention binds its signatories to prevent and punish- the 


crime of genocide. y y 
elt in his address to the Congress 


Four Freedoms —President Roosev 
of Jan. 6, 1941 defined four essential human freedoms—(1) freedom of 
speech and expression, (2) Freedom of every person to worship God in 


his own way, (3) freedom-from want and (4) freedom from fear. 
International Red Cross —Two international organisations are known 
respectively. as International Committee of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies, both with headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. The first 
‘of these is a wholly jnternational agency unconnected with any national 
society which attempts to maintain the basic Red Cross principle of the 
Geneva convention; the second agency is a federation of autonomous 
national Red Cross Societies designed to further cooperation among them. 
* Japanese Peace Treaty— Was signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951 
by 49 nations. The State of War between Japan and the Allies was ter- 
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minated. Japan's full sovereignty was recognised. Japan recognised the 
independence of Korea, rendunced all rights to Formosa, Pescadores, 
Kuriles, Sakhalin, etc., etc, Japan agreed to U.N. trusteeship over several 
Japanese islands i.e. Bonins, Marcus, etc. 

League of Nations —An organisation of many nations formed in January, & 
1920 for the promotion of international peace and co-operation; dissolved e i 
in April, 1946. 

Little Assembly —The Interim Committee of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations which functions while Assembly Proper is not in 
session. It was set up by the Second Session of the General Assembly at 

«Lake Success in 1947. The Soviet group countries boycotted it on the 
ground that it amounted to a perpetuation of the General Assembly. con- 

~ trary to the charter and that it was an attempt to bypass the veto on 
the Security Council. A 

Marshall Plan —also known as Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation; on June 5, 1947, the U.S. Secretary of State Marshall made 
a speech in the Harvard University in which he outlined the seriousness 
of the shortage of dollars for the economic situation of Europe and sug- 
gested American assistance in the economic recovery on the understanding 
that the European countries reached some agreement about their require- 
ments and the part they themselves would take in giving proper effect 

to the action of U.S. A conference of sixteen nations of Europe willing 
to work the Marshall Plan began in Paris on July 12, 1947 and formulated 
an economic recovery programme which aimed at restoring European 
economy by the end of 1950 by (a) a strong production programme by” 
each participant, (b) creation and maintenance of internal financial 
stability, (c) maximum mutual help between the participating countries 
and (d) a solution of the problem of the European trading deficit with the 
” American Countries. The report calculated the deficit for the 16 countries 
and their dependent territories at $22,440 million oyer 4-year period, 
Munich Agreement —Signed by Germany, Great Britain, France and 
Italy on September 29, 1938 at Munich, It provided for the cession to 
-~ Germany of the Sudetan-German districts of Czechoslovakia; the new 
frontiers. were guaranteed by all the signatories. The agreement was 
violated in March, 1939 by Hitler seizing what was left of the country. 
Philadelphia Charter—was adopted by the International Labour Organi- | 
- sation at the Philadelphia Conference on May 10, 1944. It declares: that 
- labour is not a commodity; that freedom of expression and of association 
- are essential to sustained progress; that poverty anywhere .const utes a 
f danger to prosperity everywhere; and that. war against want requires to 
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ý America should be considered an attack against them all, and consequently 

f they agree to assist the party or parties so attacked by taking forthwith 


individually and in concert such action as it deemed necessary, including — 
the use of armed force to restore and maintoin the security of the North - 


A Atlantic area. 
Panama Declarations —established a neutrality zone round the Americatt 


Continent. 

Pan-American Union—An international body created by the 21 Americam 
republics for the fostering of mutual understanding and co-operation, with _ 
the essential duty of making effective the resolutions adopted by the 
successive Pan-American Conferences,” *A general Conference of the 
member Republics is held quinquennially known as Pan-American Conference. 
The Union is financed by its 21 members on the basis of population. 

Lt Truman's Four Point Programme— —In his inaugural address, Jan. 20, | 
1949, President Truman outlined a four-point U.S. policy for helping to — 
maintain world peace and freedom. Point r—continued unfaltering support 
of the United Nations. Point 2—continuation of American programme 
of world economic recovery. Point 3—strengthening of freedom-loying 
nations against aggression through collective defence. ; | 


^ Socialist International—International Socialist Conference was held at 
Frankfort, Germany in June 1951. It adopted the title Socialist Inter- 
national. It rejected Rusšian Marxism and declared: “Since the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia international communism has split the Labour 
movement and built up a rigid theology, incompatible with the critical 
spirit of marxism. It declored also "Socialist planning does not pre- — 
suppose public ownership of all means of production" but added "workers. 
must be associated democratically with the direction of their industry.” 
Truman Doctrine—A name given to the policy announced by President 
Truman in 1947 im respect of Turkey and Greece. The President stated 
that the protection of these countries against totalitarian encroachment, 
meaning Soviet aspirations, was of vital interest to U.S.A. Financial and 
technical aid was extended to these countries by the United States. Y 
é Tripartite Security Treaty—signed between U.S.A. Australia and New 
Zealand for settling their international disputes by peaceful means. The 
parties have established a council consisting of their foreign ministers. 
for territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the | 
parties in the Pacific. $ i 4 A ay 
Torquay Tariff Agreements Reciprocal tariff concessions, negotiated at | 
ned to’ nations signing Torquay Protocol of 


Torquay, England, were ope j 0 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), to which 30. d 
nations had subscribed at Geneva. Torquay agreements with 17 countries — 


were announced by the United States May 8, 1951. "These reduced rates 
on metals in short supply and on specific foods; in turn foreign nations 
lowered, tariffs on U.S. manufactured goods and farm, products. The | 

\ NG 


agreements affected 1325 tariff items. n x i 
-. Wersailles, Treaty of—the peace treaty ending the war of 1914-18 con- » 
“cluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and Germany on June | 
129; 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to the occupation of 
land territory. for a period of years, the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine: 
ance and parts of East Prussia to Poland, the handing over to th 
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Allies of Germany's colonial possessions. An important feature of those i 


treaty was the establishment of League of Nations. ‘ 

Western Union —Organisation of Economic European Co-operation 
was formed by the sixteen European countries receiving Marshall aid. 
They declared that the maximum possible effect of increased production will 
be obtained only if individual country is willing to take into account the j 
economic needs of the group as a whole when planning for production. 
The sixteen European countries are working out plans for industry, agri- 
culture, fuel and power trade and production for next four years. It is 
pledged by its constitution to draw all 16 countries together in joint 
programmes for the exchange of commodities and Services. It is pledged 
to inspire thém towards joint actions for "relaxing restrictions on trade." 


i INDIA AT A GLANCE 


The Union of India covers an area of 1,138,814 square miles and 
extends from north to south for a distance of 2,000 miles and from east 
to west nearly 1,700 miles. She is roughly two-thirds the size of Europe 
excluding Russia or thirteen times that of Great Britain, Within her 300 
mile land frontier and an equally long coast line are to be found types 
of climate and vegetation as varied as those of Europe. India has some 
-of the loftiest peaks, the greatest plains, the longest rivers and the driest 
as well as wettest regions in the world. The climate ranges from the 
tropical heat to the temperate coolness of the mountain regions; on the 
whole, it is a land rich in resources of all kinds—plants, animal, soil 
and mineral. 


PHYSICAL DIVISION 


India can be divided into several divisions, but broadly speaking, there 
are three distinct physical divisions or three regions. 
1. The Himalayan region. 


The Himalayan Region stretches from western limits of Kashmir 
‘the west to Burma in the east, a distance of 1,700 miles with an pn 
‘width of nearly 200 miles, forming a natural barrier to the 
‘Himalayas with Pamirs, Hindukush, Sulaiman etc. form a 
shutting off Indian sub-continent from the rest of Asia. 'T ; 


5 : H . 4 OM comi 
Indian sub-continent. The region contains rich animal and forest ae ng to 


The Indo-Gangetic plain consists of alluvial deposits and 1j; €sources, 
the Himalayan region of the north and the Deccan of the south, ie petween 
covers an area of 300,000 sq. miles and economically the most SERO n 
and fertile region. As the name indicates, the plain has two great ae , 
systems, the Indus and its tributaries and the Ganges and its fibus Ne. bi 
A third great river, the Brahmaputra, cuts through the Himalayas e $ 
' their eastern end and joins the Ganges to form a great delta, The i an 
drained by these rivers is alluvial and forms the ‘Most fertile “region in 


India, 


* f 
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The Deccan—From the river-plains on the north and from the coast- 
plains on the east and west of Peninsular India, there rises a great three- 
sided plateau called the Deccan. It begins at Vindhya mountains in the 

north and other two sides are known as Western Ghats and Eastern Ghats. | 
4 This region is quite unlike the low-lying Indo-Gangetic plain. It is not 
smooth and flat but a table-land raised from 1,000 feet to 3,000 feet above: 
sea level and broken up into many river valleys which run seawards among 
ranges of hills, j X 
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CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 
Spreading as she does for nearly 2000 miles from the subtropics im 
the south to the freezing north, India has a varied climate. The weather - 
changes seasonally and írom region to region. 1 
As the greater part of the country lies within the Tropics, the climate y 
is tropical; high temperatures being the rule in the low-lands, lower: Y 
temperatures in the high-lands. The rainfall is determined to a great ) 
extent by the monsoon. So dependent is India on this annual rainfall 
that variations from year to year mean prosperity or disaster for millions. 
There are two such currents, the South-West monsoon and North-East 
monsoon. The South-West monsoon, as it is called, strikes India about 
the middle of June. S.W. monsoon gives 90 per cent. of the total rainfall’ 
of India and effects the growth of nearly all her food-crops. This monsoon 
reaches the country in two currents—Arabian sea current and the Bay 
of Bengal current. The former gives rain to Bombay, the Punjab, and a 
part of the Madhya Pradesh and the latter to the rest of India and to 
A Burma. | : $ 6 
y The other current known as North-East monsoon is really South-West 
monsoon in retreat and flows from the land towards the sea. This current 
is the cause of wintry rains in Madras and the Punjab. | 
The different parts of the country receive rainfall in different degrees. 
Cherrapunji in Assam gets an annual rainfall of about 465 inches, whereas: 
some parts of Rajasthan and Eastern Punjab get annual rainfall less than: 
three inches. A ` 
We can divide the country into four zones according to rainfall: ` 
(1) Wet sone, where minimum rainfall is 100 inches. This includes West 
Bengal, Assam and Western coast stripes. (2) Intermediate gone (zone } 
of moderate rainfall): it includes portions of Central India, Himalayas to- 
Godavari river, east-coast of the peninsula and eastern side of the Western 
. Ghat and up to Baroda, where rainfall is between 40 inches and 80 inches. 


EB 


| 3) Dry sone, where rainfall is less than 40 inches. (4) Desert sone, where 
AY eel ris less than 20 inches, i.c, Rajasthan and East Punjab. 

v LEGISLATURE 

ya The Constitution of India came into force on January 26, 1950. The A 
| President of the Union is elected for 5 years by an electoral college con- ( 


sisti, lected members of Parliament and of various state legislative: 

pene ee Meee is bicameral legislature of the Union known as the House 

of the People and the Council of States. Separate electorates for the com- r 

munities have been abolished. The age limit of adult suffrage for both | 

‘sexes is 21. Untouchability has been abolished. E < / 
Governors and Rajpramukhs of States are appointed by the President — 4 


ond hold office for five years. i ? 
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JUDICATURE 


The Federal Court of India consisting of a Chief Justice, seven asso- 
ciate judges and an Advocate General is the highest supreme court in res- 
pect of constitutional matters. , There are State High Courts in Madras, 
“Bombay, West Bengal, U.P., Bihar, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and A 


"Orissa. 
LANGUAGE 


4 

The Constitution of India stipulates that official language of India should 
be Hindi within in Devanagri script and that the international form of 
the Indian numerals should be used officially. For 15 years, however 
English should continue to be used for official purposes. Following 14 
languages are recognized—Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Hindi, Kannada, 
Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marhati, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Urdu. 

3 SOIL OF INDIA 


Indian soil may be mainly classified under four different heads namely. 
(1) alluvial soil, (2) black soil, (3) red soil and (4) laterite soil. | 
The alluwial soil is very fertile and covers greater part of the northern 
India between the foot of the Himalayas and the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and extends in a narrow fringe round the coastline of the 
Peninsula. Territorially they occupy East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Assam and some other areas in India. Y 
Red soils cover the whole of Madras, Mysore and south-east Bomba 
and extend through the east of Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh i 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur. Northwards the red soil extends into greater 
art of Sonthal Parganas and the Birbhum district of West Bengal, the 
Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur districts of the Uttar Pradesh, the Baghel- 
khand States of Central India, the Arayalis and the eastern half of 
Rajasthan. oi TN yi 
Black soil or black cotton soil is very suitable for cotton cultivation 
"The black soil covers nearly 200,000 square miles comprising Saurashtra, 
Western Hyderabad, Western Madhya Pradesh, parts of Bombay. Black 
‘cotton soil is exceedingly compact and tenacious and sticky RH vasi 
- The water holding capacity of this soil is good. Cotton, jawar, wheat, 
linseed and gram are cultivated in these areas and the soil is rich in tira 
and aluminium but very poor in organic matter and other plant nutrients 
These soils are present in Central India, West Bengal, and along the . 
"Western'and Eastern coasts of Madras. ; g the, 
. — HIMALAYAN FRONTIER 
The Himalayan range is an effective barrier against invasi B 1 
DNE uc Lap ec E 
plains, most of them serve as gateways of trade, In thet Central A he 
the Himalayas there are some fi Ous passes, but u ortunately Te o 
or pa 


1 


they are 
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of India, the boundary of the new north-west frontier of India is about 
200 miles long starting from the southern boundary of Kashmir up to the b 
north-eastern limit of the Bahawalpur state. 

India is separated irom Burma by Patkai, Naga and Lushai Hills and 
Y by Arakan Yoma, so that overland route with India is scarcely resorted to 
^- though there are four main gaps—Tuzu Gap, Manipur Route, An Pass, and . 
Taungup Pass. There are Zozila Pass and Karakoram Pass leading to 
Tibet from Srinagar. 


COAST LINE 


Coast line of India lacks in indentations and although about 2,500 
miles_in length, it has only four openings of importance into land, such | 
as Runn of Cutch and Gulf of Cambay on west, the Gulf of Mannar | 
between India and Ceylon and the heaa to the Bay of Bengal. The coasts- 
are singularly free from islands and the sea round the coast of India is 

* very shallow and the shores are usually flat and sandy. The West coast is NG, 
rocky with mountains close to the sea. East coast is less rocky but the | 
sea here is shallow, so that large ships cannot approach the coast. 


RIVER SYSTEMS Y 


(1) Rivers of Northern India—They all rise in the mountain wall or 
beyond it. The rivers are fed with waters from the gradual melting of 
snow. They do not depend entirely for their waters on the monsoon rains. 

The three great river systems of Northern India are:—(a) Indus 
river with its five tributaries, ic. Jhelum, the Chenub, Ravi, the Beas 
and the Sutlep (b) Gana river with a course of fifteen hundred miles, 
drains Himalaya’s southern slopes and with its tributaries, the Jamuna, the - 
Gogra, the Gondak, the Chambal and the Sone, and enters Bay of Bengal 
through extensive deltas with multitude of channels; (c) Brahmaputra 
flows down through Tibet, Assam and Eastern Bengal and discharges its ' 
floods after a course of sixteen hundred and eighty miles into Bay of Bengal. 

(2) Rivers of Peninsular India—They are quite dfferent from the - 
rivers of the Northern India. They rise in the hills of the plateau and - 
they are fed only by monsoon rains. The rivers rise near Western 
Ghats, and flow towards Bay of Bengal. The most important are the 
Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna and Kavery. In the north of the plateau two 
important rivers, Narbada and Tapti flow westwards. 

PORTS. , E 

India has very few natural harbours; because it is broken by very few 

inlets of the sea, the sea round the coast is very shallow and the shores 


are.usually flat and sandy. Except Bombay, Okha ond Cochin, all other 
ports in Western India coast are virtually inaccessible during the mgnsoon. 


adras, Masulipatam, Cocanadas Vi 
(eee Pondicherry belong to France | 
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Bombay, Visakhapatnam, 
ports’ of India. 


Madras, Cochin and Calcutta are termed ‘major 


POPULATION 


o the provisional census fi - 
India is 356,891,624 excluding Jammu EI NN of fy 
areas of Assam which is an increase of 13-5 p.c. over the corr se i 
figure of 1941. The total land area covered by the census is M 
miles. It includes all Part A. B, C states and Part D territoriés 3 E 
ammu and Kashmir and Part II Tribal areas of Assam. In CE 
area Madhya Pradesh is the biggest state with a land area of eae = 
miles. Next comes Rajasthan with a land area of 128,424 5 Des yo 
regards general population, Uttar Pradesh has - got the Kina 
with a total of 62,254,118. Next comes Madras with a E, of ‘ 


56,952,332. 

The India’s total population of 361-25 milli E R E 

and tribal areas of Assam) is the second highest. UU co a aimi y 

leading with 2 population of 463-50 millions. India's population consti ER 

T per cent g the ers woud population as against China's 19-4 T et 
he density of popu ation for whole of India accordi 5 on 

296 per square mile. cording to 1951 census is 


According t 


INDIAN RACES 


During -the British period the first official enumerati 
of India was made by Sir Herbert Risley which was SEs Re eone 
ment accepte g both in India and outside India, AA 
is now regarded as arbitrary classification based on sneuficient mu. it 
science. Indian races were divided into seven broad grou a ang 
id, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Mongolo-Dravidian: Meee DES idis 
Dravidian and "Turko-Iranian. 2 avidian,. 
Next c de by Dr. J. H. Hutton in 
race-cum-language-and- culture „sequence. According to ga a Daka om 
people came to Tage fom gute o as— ry al 
(1) egritos rom Africa, the oldest people to have c k / 
surviving in the Andaman islands and in Malaya. ee ance now 
to occur among the Nagas m ‘Assam and in certain tribes in South SER 
(2) Proto-Australoids—who came from the East Mediterranean ndia. — 
TES) Early ‘Mediterranians—who brought earlier forms of the Austrie E 


speech. : 
Civilised or Advanced Me 


4) 
indie A ids—a specialised offshoot $ h 
ymenoids— ciali noot from the standard ane 
robably came with the civilised Mediterarneans (Dravi an ecd Ev 
their language. A ! j 
o 6 “Alpines—found in Gujarat and Bengal; earlier than Vedic ^ 
but probably speaking Aryan dialects. E Ty 
7 Aryans Or Nordics—who brought the Ve dic 


d very largely 


diterranean—who became Dravidians in 


Vedic f 
(Sanskrit) speech. MP 7 
Mon, oloids—Not im portant for the greater ‘ ". 
e ane northern d eastern fringes. part of Indi 
/ z A 4 " 


touched only 
A MA MR INE SOUTIEN TS 
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The most recent and authoritative classification has. been made by 
Dr. B. S. Guha, Director of Anthropology who divides the people of India 
into six main races with nine sub-types. n 

(1) Negrito—is now almost extinct in India, a small group is still - 
surviving in Andamans and its traces have been found among Kadars | 
and Palayans of Cochin and Travancore Hills,-Irurals of the Wynad, the 
Angami Nagas of Assam and some of the Rajmahal Hill tribes of Bihar. 

(2) Proto Austroloids—seem to have come from the West. They | 
survive in a good many aboriginal peoples of the present day India, 
although more or less mingled with other people. A branch of the Proto 
Austroloids passed on to Australia in recent times. Throughout the greater - 
part of India, the Proto-Austroloid peoples still live as the lower castes or | 
sections of the Indian people. z 

(3) The Mongoloid Group—is divided into: (1) Palaeo-Mongoloids 

. consisting of long headed and broad headed types. They form a dominant | 
element in the tribes in Assam and the Indo-Burmese frontier and among. 
the less primitive types in Burma and in Chittagong hills. (2) Tibeto- | 
Mongoloids are found in Sikkim and Bhutan. è 

(4) Mediterranean Group consisting of (a) Palaeo-Mediterranean, 
medium statured, dark skinned and slight built, found in Kannada, Tamil 
and Malayalam tracts. (b) Mediteranean, true European type found in 
the Punjab, Upper Gangetic Valley and is supposed to represent civilised 
pre-Aryan Dravidian people of Northern India, who contributed largely | 
to the evolution of Hindu people and culture of North India. (c) Oriental 
Type, sometime called Semitic or Jewish, found in the Punjab, in Sind, - 
in Rajputana, in Western U.P. and in some other parts of India. " 

(5) Western Brachycephals consisting of (a) Alpinoid, (b) Dinaric 
and (c) Armenoid. They seem to have evolved in the Central Asian | 
mountain regious and both Alpine and Dinaric varieties appear to have. y 
spread over the greater part of India, ie, Bengal, Orissa, Kathiawar, 
Kannada and Tamil countries, Gujarat, West coast of India excepting 
Malabar. The Parsis of Bombay are allied to Armenoids, ` 

(6) Nordics are the Aryan speaking group of India who are respo 
sible for India’s Hindu civilisation and seem to have come from the Eura- 
sian steppe lands and entered India during the second half of the second 
Millennium B.C. The Nordic elements are strong in North West Frontier 
of India, in the south of Hindu-Kush Range. Nordic elements are pres 
in mixed form in Punjab, Rajputana, Upper Ganges Valley. They a 
also found among higher castes and groups and also Nordic type pr 
dominates in certain sections in India. - c i | 

- Lastly the author of this classification Dr. B. S. Guha has howevi 
stated, “It must be clearly understood that no rigid separatipn is possible 
as there is considerable over-lapping of types." 


i : AGRICULTURE 

_ Indian Union is a land of p 

f subsistence. The rural popu 
of which er cent. 
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India compares unfavourably with any other country. The main food 
crops grown in India are rice, wheat, gram and jawar-bajra which account 
for about 80 per cent. of her total production of íood grains. 

The Indian agriculture furnishes means of subsistence of one-seventh 
of the human race. It leads the world in jute, lac, tea, groundnut, cane 
sugar. Her position as regards rice, linseed, millet, is almost supreme 
in the world. The chief agricultural products of India are—rice, wheat, 
millets, pulses, gram, cotton, sugarcane, indigo, groundnut, linseed, castor, 
sesmum and oilseeds, jute, tobacco, tea and coffee. n 

. The agriculture in India is a seasonal industry. There are two prin- 
cipal cropping seasons—kharif, the summer rain cultivation and rabi, the 
winter rain cultivation. Kkarif, crops are sown with the outbreak of 
monsoon and harvested in September or October. 

ANIMALS 


Indian climatic conditions have naturally developed a great variety of 
animal life and the number of animal species found in India is much 
greater than that in Europe. A 

In India, animals are chiefly seen in the valleys of the Himalayas 
(ie, Terai Forests) extending from Kashmir to the Brahmaputra valley, 
on the Eastern and Western Ghats and in the jungles of Madhya Pradesh 
and Central India. There is a big game reserve forest at Khijiranga in 
Assam which preserves Indian rhinoceros. 4 
: (1) Wild Animals—lion is almost extinct and is now preserved in 
the Gir.of Kathiawar. Togers are found all over India. Leopards (hunt- 
ing leopards), Panthers, Cheetahs are common in the hills and plains. 
Elephants are found in the lower Himalayan valley, the Brahmaputra 
yalley and forests of Nilgiri hills. Bears are available on the hills every- 
where. Deer and antelopes are commonly seen in the plains. 

Yaks are only seen in higher Himalayas. Rhicnoeros live in the 
swamps of Assam, North Bengal, Nepal. Monkeys, Porcupines, Hares, 
wild Hogs are to be seen everywhere. 

(2) Domestic Animals—goats, sheep, 
bullocks, buffaloes are available here and there. 
desert districts or Rajasthan, and East Punjab. i 

(3) Birds—V ultures, lites, hawks, wild ducks, wild geese, patridges 
pigeons, parrots, cranes, peacocks, snipes and sand grouse áre available 

_ ‘everywhere. Birds in India, as in most hot countries, are more famous 
for their plumage than for their song. 
|| (4) Reptiles—Crocodiles are seen everywhere. The deadly snakes of 
India are Cobras, Russel’s Vipers, Keraits, Hamadryeds. 
d (5) Fish—Most numerous fish are of carp family. The finest fish 
from angler's point is Masher íound in all streams. The richest and 
tasty fish of India is hilsa. Fishing waters, river and sea, of Bengal and 
Madras are among the most extensive in the world. 

FORESTS 


India has been divided into three botanical areas and six provinces 
for the proper study of vegetation of India. The three botanical areas are 
(a) Himalayan—represents a rich, tropical temperate and alpine flora with 
forests of conifers, oaks, rhododendons and a profusion of orchids ~ 
(b) Eastern—consisting of a few conifers, many oaks and palms with a 


horses, ponies, asses, mules, 
Camels are seen in the 
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greater preponderance of orchids and (c) Western which has only one 
conifer, few palms ad very small-orchids without any oak. 
These three areas are divided into six botanical provinces based on. 
E their climate -and physical characters, namely (1) Eastern Himalaya 
Ng (2) Western Himalaya (3) Indus plain (4) Gangetic plain including 
. Sunderbans (5) Malabar (6) Deccan—each with its peculiar flora. 
` The forest vegetation of India is divided into five types according to 
the variation in climate, altitude and habitat, such as—(1) Evergreen (2) 
Deciduous (3) Dry (4) Hill (5) Tidal or Littoral. 4 
The forests in India covers 15 p.c. of the land and supply valuable 
timber, firewood, essential oils, resin, turpentine, lac, dyeing material, 
myrobalans, sources of paper pulp and other materials of commerce and 
industry. The chief forest products of India are—teak, sal, deodar, chir, 
sheesham, many species of bamboo, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resin, barks, etc. 


STATES 


Republic of India consists of the following 28 States :— 

Part A States—Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal. Part B .States— 
Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Pepsu, 
Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Travancore-Cochin. Part C. States—Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bilaspur, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur, Tripura, 
Vindya Pradesh. Part D. Territories and other areas—Andaman and 
Nicobar Isands and Sikkim. 

Um, FLAG y 

I National Flag is horizontal Tricolour with bands of deep saffron, white 
and dark green in equal proportions. On the centre of the white band 

` ‘appears an Asoka Chakra (wheel) which is navy blue. 


| INDIAN FACTS IN A NUTSHELL 
n “ POPULATION ` 

1 Every seventh man in the world is an Indian. 
» * * * * * 

India's total population of 361-25 (including Kashmir and Tribal areas 
of Assam) according to 1951 census is the second highest in the world, 
China leading with a popdilation of 463-50 million. 

* * 


* 
The density of population per sq. m. in Indian Union 296 according 
to 1951 census. 1 
* * * * * 
India’s population constitutes 15-1 per cent of the total population 
the world population galan China’s 19-4 per cent. es of 
y * * * * 


| à : ; Buts a} 
x The increase in wenden of India in 1951 ovon 1941 men per cent. 


In respect of population of States, Uttar Pradesh has Bat ‘ate Tess 
: B SUB t 
‘number with a total of 63-25 million. Next comes Madras with ine 

of 56°95 million. 4 À a population 
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linseed, groundnut, coffee and rubber. ~ 
1 A AA * * 


* + * * * 


In respect of area M.P. is the largest State with an area of 130-32 
thousand sq. miles. 4 
* * * * * 


Total land area of India covered by 1951 census is 1,138,814 sq. miles. 
Ld * * * * 


India’s 75 cities have a population of a lakh or over. Uttar Pradesh 
has the largest number of cities—16. 
* ES * * * 
Statewise, Punjab has got the highest population of displaced persons 
with a total of 2,468,491; West Bengal closely follows with a total of 
2,117,896 according to 1951 census. 


AGRICULTURE 


India is mainly an agricultural country; Seventy per cent of the popu- 


lation is supported by agriculture. 
* * * * * 


India is one of world’s leading producers of commercial crops and 
they form the bulk of country’s export trade. 
* * * * * 

India is the world's largest producer of oilseeds and tea and second 


largest grower of tobacco. 
* * * * * 


Food crops occupy 80 p.c. of the cultivated land and the rice is the 

premier food crop. _ i 
* * * * ae 

India is one of the most fertile lands in the world. But the average 
yield of every crop per acre is not only the lowest in the world but the 
figures are tragic. The average rice yield per acre, for example, of India, 
the U.S.A., Japan, Egypt and Italy are respectively about 731 Ibs., 1,480 Ibs., 
2,307 lbs. and 3,000 Ibs. 

* * * * * 
.—. India's rich forests grow nearly 4,000 varities of fine timber useful for 
almost every need. Some of the woods of international reputation are teak, 
rose-wood, ebony, sandal wood, deodar and sheesam. 

* * xx * * 

India has now the largest irrigation works and the longest mileage 
of canals in the world. 
* * * * * 

India has more than a third of world’s total cattle, ie, about 255 
millions. But India's cattle are worst of the lot, and they are fit only, 
as they do, to produce for India the largest amount of cattle hides. Besides 
low fertility, the major defect of Indian cattle is that an Indian cow on 
the average yields a little bit over 2 lbs. of milk a day compared to 
Holland’s 20-5 Ibs., England's 15 tbs. ‘and New Zealand's 14 Ibs. "NP 

* * s * * ; 
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India produces one-third of the rice production of the world. She is 
second only to China. 
* * * * + j 
bh. India today is one of the largest producers of sugar, 8096 of which is 
“4 produced in the two States of U.P. and Bihar. But the per capita con- | 
> sumption of sugar in India is the lowest in the world. ü 
* * * * * > 
In tea-production and export India ranks first in the world. 76% of — 
the total area. under tea in India lies in Assam and the two contiguous 
districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling in W. Bengal. 
* * * * * 
India has the largest monopoly of fac production in the world. 
* * * * * 
India ranks first among the world’s tobacco producers; but the quality | 
of tobacco produced is generally not very fine. ^ 
* * * * P EG 
India is the second largest cotton producing country in the world. 
* * * * * 
After the U.S.A. India is the largest producer and exporter of raw 
cotton. Over 80% of the raw cotton used by the Indian cotton textile 
industry is in India. 


m * at * * * 
MINERALS 
mà India is the main source of the world's supply ilmenite, manganese, 
monazite, zircon and mica. s 
* * * GE * 


India has the biggest reserves of manganese ore of which the Madhya 
Pradesh is the largest producer and supplies more than 6096 of India's total 
output. 

* * * * * 

India is the largest producer of mica, contributing about 70 per cent of 

the total output. Bihar supplies about 80 per cent of India’s total productions 7. 
* * * * * t. 


Indian iron ore has the highest metal content (about 55 to 70 per cent) 
which makes the production cost of pig iron the lowest in the world. 
* * 4 * * * 


Next only to the U.S.A. and France, India has the largest reserves 
or iron ore of which she is the largest producer in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and stands ninth in the world. 

£ * * * * * 

The annual consumption of salt in India is estimated at 530 lakh tons - 
which „means that per capita consumption of salt is one of the lowest in 
A the world. But India’s production is not sufficient for even the present - 
rate of consumption, and the production is only 3 of her needs. i “4 

* * * : * A SR y 

India produces annually about 3,50,000 ounces of gold value at about | 

.Rs. 3 crores. : here i" Ad 
wat x * * * * 
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India stands 12th among the petroleum producing countries of the 
world, and the average production per year is about 0-623 of the world 


output. 
* * * * * 


Coal is easily the most important mineral of India. 
* * * k 


TRADE & INDUSTRIES 


India is one of- the largest industrial countries of the world; but 
industry gives occupation to only about 8% of. the total population of 
India, and the pressure on land is very great. 

* + * * 

India ranks fifth in the world in volume of trade. Raw materials 
take the biggest place in the export trade, of which jute, tea, cotton, 
skin and rice form half, 

* * * * * 

India is ranked among the first ten industrial countries of the world. 

Indian film industry is the second largest in the world. 

Indian textile industry is the leading industry of India: India’s tea, 
sugar, match and vegetable oil industry are among the biggest in the world. 

Sugar takes the third place among Indian industries, 

Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur are now’ the largest steet 
works in the East. x 

The Indian railway system is the biggest nationalized industry” in the 
country. 


PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGIENE . 


The expectation of life of male in India is only 26-91 and in case of 
female it is 26-56. 

200,000 mothers die of childbirth every year in India. 

Malaria is the largest public problem in India. Death from this 
disease number about a million and a quarter every year, and the number 
of cases is about 1,000 million per year. 

. . There is only one doctor for every 6.000 persons in India against one 
E. d 1000 in Gr. Britain. In India 90% of the people live in villages . 
but 90% of the doctors practise in towns. 

It has been estimated by certain authorities, that 30% of the popula- 
tion in normal times do not get enough to eat—vide Famine Commission's 
Report, Vol. IT, 1945. S 

At least 500,000 people die of tuberculosis “every year in India and 
that at least five times this number are infected by the disease. . j 

Every year 62 lakhs of people of India die from disease—36 lakhs 
from fevers, 5 lakhs from tuberculosis, 3 lakhs from dysentery, half a 
lakh from cholera and so on. 

30 per cent of the people of India do not get enough to eat, and 4 
another 30 per cent eat the wrong food and are thus under-nourished. 

30.000. deaths occur in India due to snake-bite. E! 

70.000 people die annually due to small-pox. 

Plague takes a toll of 20,000 death each year. 

Out of 1,000 mothers in India who give birth to a child, 20 die. - M 

Infant mortality rate in India is now 160 out of every 1,000 children. 


Madras 

Bombay 

West Bengal 
Uttar Pradesh 
Punjab : 
Bihar 

Madhya Pradesh 
Assam 

Orissa 


Part B Síates (Under a Rajpramukh) 


Saurashtra ó 
Madhya Bharat 
IDE PSU 
Rajasthan 
"Travancore-Cochin 
Hyderabad 
Mysore 


Jammu & Kashmir 


Himachal Pradesh 
Bilaspur 

Kutch 

Bhopal 

Tripura | 
Manipur . 

Delhi 

Ajmer . 

Coorg .. 
Vindhya Pradesh 


Sq. miles Population 
21,421 4,137,359 
46,478 7,954,154 
10,070 3,493,685 

130,207 15,290,797 

9144 . 9,280,425 
82,168 18,655,108 
29,489 ` 9,074,972 
2,744 : 
Part C States (Under a Chief Commissioner) 

Sq. miles Population 

10,451 983,367: 
453 126,099 
16,724 567,606 
6,878 836,474 
4,032 639,029 
8,628 577,636 
578 ak 744,072 
2,417 693,372 
1,586 229,405 
23,603 3,574,690 
Part D Territories 

Sq. miles Population 

| 3,215 30,972 
2,744 ` 137,725 


Andamans & Nicobars .. 
Sikkim b 
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INDIAN STATES 
Pari A States (Under a Governor) 


Sq. miles Population 
127,790 57,016,002 
111,434 35,956,150 

30,775 24,810,308 
113,409 63,215,742 
37,378 12,641,205 
70,330 40,225,947 
130,272 21,247,533 . 
85,012 9,043,707 
60,136 14,645,946 


Capital 
Madras 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Lucknow 
Jullundur 
Patna 
Nagpur 
Shillong 


| Cuttack 4 


Capital 
Rajkot 1 
Gwalior-Indore 
Patiala , s 
Jaipur 
Trivandrum 
Hyderabad 
Bangalore 


Capital ~ 
Simla * D 
Bilaspur . 


. Agartala 


Imphal 


. Delhi 


Ajmer 
Coorg 
Rewa i 


Capital 
Port Blair 
Gangtok 
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XN INDIAN BRIDGES 


feet 
Sone Bridge (1900) 10,052 
Godavari Bridge .. A 9,096 


Willingdon Bridge 2,610 
Howrah Bridge* (1943) 2150 
Mahanadi Bridge - 6912 
Jubilee Bridge .. 5 1,213 
Meghna Bridge .. 1,213 


feet 
Duffrin Bridge, Banaras, 
1 «SIS 
Curzon Bridge, Allahabad, 
1905 3,200 
Tapti Bridge, 1872 2,556 


Izat Bridge, Allahabad, 
1912 6,830 


SOME INDIAN FLAGS 


Indiam Union Flag: Tricolour of 
green, white and saffron with 
chakra in the centre. 

Congress Flag: Tricolour of green, 
white and orange with charkha. 
Muslim League Flag: Bright green 
and is- embossed with a white 
crescent and star, the emblem of 

Islam. 


Flag of Hindu Mahasabha: Deep 
orange and is embossed in crimson, 
with a sword, a cobra entwined 
with lotus flowers and the Hindu 
Swastika. 

Flag of Indiam Communist Party: 
Red flag embossed with hammer 
and sickle. 


DISTANCES BY RAIL 


Bom- Cal- Mad- Bom- Cal- Mad- 
bay. cutta. ras. bay. cutta. ras. 
Agra zs 835 790 1239 Jubbulpore 616 733 1263 
Ahmedabad .. 306 1328 1100  Jodhpur 1206 1131 1580 
Allahabad ... we 512 14 Madras 794 1032 — 
Ambala 5 9 1025 1481 Lucknow 885 616 1386 
Bangalore. .. 745 1245 222 Madurai 1099 1337 305 
. Banaras 928 429 1461 Mathura 868 '^823 1272 
Bombay — 1223 794 Nagpur 520 703 682 
Calcutta 1223 — 1032 Poona oes 119 1342 675 
Kanpur 840 630 1602  Ranchi 1447 251 1283 
Darjeeling 1611 388 1420 Saharanpur 974 938 1430 
USER 2051 828 à 1860  Trichinopoly 1008 1241 209 
d y ae ae Meera gene Me 1277 1515 483 
n 
DES ain Ai QE 336l. Simla ... 1301 1342 1798 
SOME HIMALAYAN PEAKS} 
. Mt. Everest ++ 29002. A; ; ect 
Y Mays aaa Corin M .. 26492. 
fi i 26,291 
Kanchanjunga ^ 28146 Nanda Deyi An 25,645. 
- Makalu 2 ^ 27790 Rakaposhi 1l 28,550 
/ DE DIO NT 26795 eater I 28447 
Cho Oyu SAW Bae 26750 Gare Mandhata .. 25355 
rum Parvat bis 26,620 irich Mir y 25,263. 


aay 
“fLargest cantilever span bridge i 
Hoe bridge in the world. 

Dana ek 12 Bobo te 236,000 & 
Y | 31 peaks betw ite t6 26,000 
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ATTEMPTS ON EVEREST k ` 
fi. t. 
Ruttledge Expedition _ .. 27,000 Mallory and Irvine (1924) i 
4 C. G. Bruce and G. I. Finch Last seen at .. .. 27,000 
E (1922) E ....27,800 Swiss Expedition (1952) .. 28,215 
E. F. Norton and T. H. Do. Do. (1952)  .. 26,686 
Sommervell (1924) .. 28,200 
ATTEMPTS ON KANCHANJANGA, 28,146 ft. ` 
A. Crowley - .. 1905 Paul Bauar c .. 1929 
E.F.Parmer  .. .. 1929 J. Dyhernforth .. .. 1930 
GONQUEST OF MAJOR HIMALAYAN PEAKS 
t. ft. 
Trisul by Longstaff (1907) 23,360 * Annapurna by French Ex- 
Do. by Oliver & K. pedition, leader M. Hert- 
Singh (1933) (y zog (1950) d .. 26,492 
Do. by Indian Expedition Tirich Mir by Norwegian 
(1951) Expedition (1950) .. 25,263 
Jon Song Peak by Prof. Satopanth by Roch & Sutter 
Dyhernforth (1930) — .. 24,472 (1947) di .. 23,240 
Ramthang Peak by Prof. Dunagiri by A. Roch 
Dyhnerforth (1030) — .. 23200 — (1939) e .. 23,184 
Mubut Parbat by A: E. Kedarnath by Roch & Sutter 
Riddiford (1951) .. 23,760 (1947) Y .. 22,772 
Mount Kamet by F. S : Bandar Punch by J. T. M. 
Smythe (1931) s , ++ 25447 Gibson (1950) .. 20720 
Nanda | Devi 135 Tilman Ds bas ad 
e Shipton HIGHEST INDIAN STRUCTURES 
Jen ft. 
Kutub Minar --_. .. 234 Buland Darwaja (Fatehpur 
Tower of Victory, Chitore .- 122 Sikri) Sh x 167 
Victoria Memorial (with Fo Tower (University), 
Winged Victory) t ombay T Bs 260 
Ochterloney Monument, Cal. 165 Cal. High Court & 180 
i CHANGED NAMES OF INDIAN PLACES + 
Old Ni New Names Id Names N 
Calicut .. Kozhikode Ajmere-Merwara nea KA 
Cawnpur .. Kanpur Vizagapatam .. Visakhapatnam — 
Muttra .. Mathura Bezwada .. Bijayawada ^ 
Benares .. Banaras Trichinopoly .. Tiruchirapally 
United Provinces Uttar Pradesh Ganges .. Ganga 
Central Provinces Madhya Pradesh Mihijam -. Chittaranjan | 
1 Madura .. Mathurai 
i INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY | 
A. Carsetji E S AG Raman Dr. H. J. Bhabha. a\4 
S. Ramanujam. r. Birbal Sahani. Prof. S. Cl UM 
Sir J. C. Bose. Dr. K. S. Krishnan. banda ec 
Dr. Megnad Saha. Sir S. Bhatnagar. 
c epa bd UY SEDI E 


* Highest peak ever reached by man. 


ER » ^s at up t NE Ou JR. TAN 


y 
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INDIANS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT ‘ 


Sir Muncherjee Bhowanagree Lord Sinha of Raipur (House of 
(Conservative). Lords). 

Dadabhai Naoroji (Liberal). Lord Sinha, Second Baron of Rai- 

Sapurji' Saklatvala (Communist). pur (House of Lords). 


INDIAN PRIVY COUNCILLORS 


1934—Sri Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
1934—H. H. the-Aga Khan. 
1936—Sir Akbar. Hydari. 

1939—Dr. M. R. Jayakar. 

1941—Sir C. Madhavan Nair. 


Syed Ameer Ali. 

Sir B. C.--Mitter. 
1921—V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
1926—Lord Sinha. 
1930—Sir D. F. Mulla. 
1931—Sir Shadilal. 


INDIAN PEER OF THE BRITISH REALM 


Sinha, Aroon Kumar (b. 1887). 
Heir—Hon'ble Sudhindra Sinha (b. 1921). 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 
1913—Rabindranath’ Tagore 1930—Sir C. V. Raman 
STALIN PEACE PRIZE 
1952 Dr. Safiuddin Kitchlu 
"INDIAN WINNERS OF VICTORIA CROSS 
(1) World War I, 1914—1918 


Ishar Singh (Naik, 28th Punjabis) 
Waziristan, 1921. 

Mir Dost (Subadar, Coke’s Rifles) 
Great War, 1915. 

Shahamad Khan (Naik, 89 Pun- 
jabis) Great War, 1916. 

Chatta Singh (Sepoy, 9th Bhopal 
Inft.) “Great War, 1916. 

Darwan ` Singh Negi (Naik, 39th 
Garhwal Rif.) Great War, 1918. 

Karnabahadur Rana (Naik, 23rd 
Gor. Rif.) Great War, 1918. 


(2) World War Il, 1939—1945 
2nd Lt. Premindra Singh Bhagat . 


(Indian Engineers) Middle East, 
1941 


Subedar Richpal Ram, 6th Raj- 
putana Rifies (Posthumous Award) 
Middle East, 1941. 

Havildar Prakash Singh, 8th Pun- 
jab Regiment, Arakan, 1943, 
Havildar-Major Chhelu Ram, 6th 
Rajputana Rifles (Posthumous) 

Tunisia, 1943. , 


a KALANG bi LL a A ni Peep RE 


Ex. 


Khudadad ^ Khan (Naik, 129th £ 
Balu.) Great War, 1914. 

Kulbir _ Thapa. (Rifleman, 23rd 
Gor. Rif.) Great War, 1915. 

Lala (Lance-Naik, 41st Dogras) 
Great War, 1916. 

Govind Siygh (Lance-Dafadar, 28th 
ancers) Great War, 1918. 

Badlu | Singh (Ressaldar, | 14th 
Cavalry) 1918, : 

Gabar Singh Negi (Rifleman, 39th 
Garhwal Rif.) Great War, 1915. 


Lt. Col A. E. Cummin 12 
Frontier Force: Rifles,» Tae 
Army), Malaya, 1942, j 

Habildar Gajee Ghale, 5th Royal : 

d Ed Rifles, Chin Hills, Burma, MA 
em. Abdul Hafiz, 9th Jat, meg M 
(Posthumous A EET i, 

slut Pere S ward) - Imphal, y 
an Lalbahadur Thapa, 2nd m 


Rifles, Tunisia, 1943, 
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INDIAN WINNERS OF VICTORIA CROSS—(Concld.) 


Rin. Bhanbhogta Gurung, 2nd 
Gorkha Rifles, Burma, 1945. 

Rín. Lacchiman Gurung, 8th Gorkha 
Rifles. h 

Tt ern Singh, 4|5th Punjab 
Regiment (Posthumous), Burma. 

Sepoy Namdeo Jadav, 1st Marhatta 
Light Infantry, Italy. A 

Sepoy Ali Haidar, 6th Frontier 
Force Rifles, Italy, 1945. 


Major F. G. Blaker, 9th Gorkha 
Rifles, A 
Sepoy Kamal Ram, Sth Punjab 

Regt., Italy, 1944. 4 
Nan Singh; lith Sikh Regt., 
Arakan Front, 1944. 
Rín. Ganju Lama, 7th Gorkha 


Rifles, Imphal, 1944. 
Naik Agan Singh Rai, ] 
Gorkha Rifles, Bishenpur, Silchar, 
Subedar Netra Bahadur Thapa, 5th 
Royal Gorkha Rifles (Posthu- 
mous); Bishenpur, 1944. 


5th Royal 


Naik Yeshwant Ghadge, 5th Mah- 
ratta L. I. (Posthumous), Italy. 
Rin. Tul Bahadur Pun., 6th Gorkha 

Rifles, Burma Front, 1944. 


Rin. Sher Bahadur Thapa, 9th 
Gurkha Rifles (Posthumous), 
Italy, 1944. 


Jem. Ram Sarup Singh, 1st Punjab. 
Rest. Burma (Posthumots). 

Capt. M. Allmand, 6th Gorkha 
Rifles (Posthumous). 

Rín. Thaman Gurung, 5th Royal 
Gorkha Rifles, Italy (Posthu- 


mous). 


L. Naik Sher Shah, 7|16th Punjab. 


Regiment, Burma (Posthumous). 
Naik Gian Singh, 15th Punjabi 
Regiment, Burma. 
Naik Fazal Din, 10th Baluch. Regi- 
ment, Burma (Posthumous). 
Hay. Umrao Singh, Royal Indian: 
Artillery, Burma. 
Sepoy Bhandari Ram, 10th Baluch. 
Regiment, Burma. 


WINNERS OF PARAM VIR CHAKRA 


(Republican India’s highest decoration for gallantry) 


Sharma, 4th Bn. 
(Posthumous) S] 
Jst Bn. Sikh 


Major. Somnath. 
Kumaon Regt. 
L|NK Karam Singh, 
Regiment. 


Sir Frederick pus (1920-25). . 
V. J. Patel (1925-30). 
Sir EA Ibrahim (1930). 


2|Lt. Rama Raghoba Rane, Corps of 
- Engineers. 


PRESIDENTS, LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, INDIA 


Sir Sanmukham Chetty (1930-33). 
Sir Abdur Rahim (1933-45). 
G. V. Mavlankar (1946-47). 


SPEAKER, CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 1947—1949. 
-INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 
(First Session, 1885) 


Presidents " 
1885—Bombay—W. C. Bonnerji. | 
1886—Calcutta—Dadabhai Naoroji. 
1887—Madras—Badruddin Tyabji. 
1888—Allahabad—George Yule. 
1889—Bombay—Sir W. Wedderburn 
1890—Calcutta—Sir P. Mehta. 
1891—Nagpur—P. Ananda Charlu. 


“ Presidents , 
1892—Allahabad—W. C. Bonnerji. 
1893—Lahore—Dadabhai Naoroji.. 
1894—Madras—Alfred Webb. 
1895—Poona—S. N. Banerji. 
1896—Calcutta—R. M. Sayani. 


1897—Amraoti—C. Sankaran Nair- 


1898—Madras—A. M. Bose. Si 


9r Ws 


M 


4 


; 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS PRESIDENTS—(Contd.) 


—Lucknow—R. C. Dutt. 
CS ea G. Chandravarkar 
1901—Calcutta—D. E. Wacha. | 
1902—Ahmedabad—S. N. Banerji. 
903—Madras—Lalmohan Ghose. 
1904—Bombay—Sir Henry Cotton. 
1905—Benares—G. K. Gokhale — 
1906—Calcutta—Dadabhai Naoroji. 
1907—Surat—Rash Behari Ghose. 
1908—Madras—Rash Behari Ghose. 
Hon aoe M. M. Malaviya. 

— d 
a ese W. NGE 

11—Calcutta—Bishen N. Dar. 
1912 Patra RN. Mone 
i— al aiye 
1913—Karachi—Naw: a, 
4—Madras—B. N. Bose. 
TANTE pokah Si S. P. Sinha. 
1916—Lucknow—A. C. Majumdar. 
4917—Calcutta—Dr. Annie Besant. 
1918—Bombay (Spl.)—Hasan Imam 
i 1918—Delhi—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 
1919—Amritsar—Pt. Motilal Nehru. 
4920—Calcutta (Spl.)—Lala Lage 
bs —C. Vijaraghava- 
E ome : chariar. 
1921—Ahmedabad—Hakim Ajmal 
, 


INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


B.C. ) a 
000—Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
P civilisation. 
= 2000 to Ua EPUM 
i f Vedic civilisation. 
A500 C Bic & death of Buddha. 
540-468— Traditional dates of birth 
i 20 and d of a i 
——Buddhist Council at i. 
s EE Invasion of India. 
324 Rise of Maurya dynasty. 
'305—Seleucus Nicator defeated by 
i Chandra Gupta Maurya. 
273—Accession of E BORA 
issi ies sen! 
259— Mi ds by Asoka 
58—Beginning of Vikrama era. 
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Khan. 
1922—Gaya—C. R. Das. 
1923—Delhi (Spl.)—Abul Kalam n 

Azad. ~ 
1923—Cocanada—Mahomed Ali. 
1924—Belgaum—M. K. Gandhi. 
1925—Cawnpore—Sarojini Naidu. 
1826—Gauhati—Srinivasa Iyengar, 
1927—Madras—Dr. M. A. Ansari. 
1928—Calcutta—Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
1929—Lahore—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 
1931—Karachi—Sardar V, Patel. 
1932—Delhi—Seth Ranchhodlal. 
1933—Calcütta—Mrs. Nellie Sen 

Gupta. 
1934—Bombay—Rajendra ipt 
1935—Lucknow—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 
1937—Faizpur—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 
1938—Haripura—Subhas Bose. 
1939—Tripuri—Subhas Bose, 
1940—Ramgarh—A. K. Azad. 
1946—Pt. J. L. Nehru. 
1946—Meerut— 


1951—Meerut—J. L, yep resigned). 


1952—Hyderabad—J, L, Nehru, 
A 

20- 

0500. Gupta dynasty ; Golden 


art, science 


3 1 Samudra Gy ta. 
405. oe Hien trayels in Gupta 
aa First Hun invasion, 


Arab Conquest of i " 
1—Yasovarman's ui 
1001—First My i 

~ India’ 5 

Ghazni, i 
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INDIAN CHRONOLOGY—(Concld.) 


1038—Atisa sent on Buddhist mis- 
sion to Tibet by Nayapal, 
¢ King of Bengal. 
- 1070—Rajendrachola. 6 
1192—Defeat and death of Prithv- 
raj, the last Rajput King 
of Delhi. 
1194—Jai Chand, the King of Kanauj 
defeated by Qutb-ud-din at 
Chandwara. 
1228—Conquest of Assam by the 
Ahoms. 3 
1236—Death of Iltutmish—Accession 
of Raziyya. 
1336 gud of 
Kingdom. rd 
1347—Foundation of Bahmant King- 
i dom of Deccan. vire 
1451—Accession of Bahlol Lodi to 
throne of Deccan. 3 
1469—Birth of Guru Nanak, founder 
of Sikh religion. 


Vijayanagar 


Wi, 1494—Foundation of Agra by Sikan- 
dar Lodi. 
1498—Vasco da Gama reaches 
Calicut. 
1510—Portuguese capture Goa. 
1526—Establishment — of Moghul 


Empire by Babar. 
1530—Death of Sher Shah. 
1565—Battle of Talikota—overthrow 

of the Vijayanagar King- 

dom. 
1586—Annexation, of Kashmir by 
Akba 


r. 
1597—Death of Maharana Pratab. 
1600—East India Company founded 
A under Royal Charter. 
1605—Death of Akbar. 
1627—Birth of Sivaji. 
:1707—Death of Aurangzeb. | 
1757—Battle of Plassey: English 
‘becomes master of Bengal. 
. 1761—Third battle of Panipath. 
1765--Grant of Dewani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to E. I. 
Co. 


-1949—India's 


1774—Regulating Act enforced in’ i 
India. " 

1780—Ranjit Singh establishes a 
Sikh Empire. 

1790—Third Mysore War. 

1793—Permanent settlement of 


Bengal. 
1814-16—Anglo-Gorkha War. 


““1830—Rammohan Ray visits Eng. N 


1857—Indian Mutiny. iy 
1858—Transfer of India from the | 
Company to the Crown. J 
1869—Birth of Mahatma Gandhi : 
1885—First Meeting of the Indian 
S National Congress. 
1905—Partition of Bengal. i 
1914—Gandhi returns to India from — — 
South Africa. 3" 
1919—Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
Jalianwalabag massacare at 
Amritsar (13th April). 
1920—1st Non-Co-operation Move- 
ment in India. 
1930—Mahatma Gandhi launches C. 
D. Movement—lst session. 
of the Round Table Con- 
ference. 4 
1931—Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
1935—New Government of India ni 


PACK i 
1937—Inauguration of Provincial - 
Autonomy. D UR 
1942—Cripps Mission—Quit India | 
movement. SQUE 


Session of the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly. CE 
1947—Partition of India—India be- 
comes  Independent—Kash- | 
mir attacked by Pakistan. 
1948—Martyrdom of Mahatma. 
Gandhi (Jan. 30). ; 
New Constitutic 
passed into law. 
1950—India becomes Republic 
: Jan.). 


1946—Cabinet Mission Plan—First 1 


x2 x2 NANG 
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NOTABLE .DEATHS 
x EU ^. Died 
i . Seshadri Iyer cm m a 45 1901 
M e Ranade oie ne -. 1842 (20 Jan.) 1901 4 
Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar .. .. 1833 , 1904 à 
Sir J. N. Tata Ag .. 1839 1904 o 
Devendranath Tagore aa aro 1817 1905 
A. M. Bose | .. c .. 1847 - 1906 
Ww. C. Bonnerjee _ Ac .. 1844 1906 (19 July) 
Badaruddin Tyabji So EE Ee 1006 
P. Ananda Charlu T. .. 1842 1907 
Sir B. Bashyam Iyangar .. MUS d 1908 
aO un Ghose aA E! Mo 1909 
Seen Dutt 3 oe, Au 90 j 
Gish Chandra Ghosh 23 .. 1843 ah (30 Noy. ) 
G. K. Gokhale ka .. 1866 1915 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta .. -. 1945 1915 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak ag .. 1856 1920 
. Ramanujam ES Ma RE 192 
Sir Rashbehari Ghose, — .. .. 1845 190 
Ambica C: Majumdar -A 1851 1592 
Aswini Kumar Dutta A ... 1856 1923 
Sir N. G. Chandraverkar .. .. 1855 1923 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee -. 1864 (29 Tane 1924 (25 s S 
C. R. Das Lx zi .. 1870 11925 “ y 
Sir S. N. Banerjee E .. 1848 - 1923 
E Sir R G. Bhandarkar AM .. 1873 1925 
‘Lala Lajpat Rai o a a 105 
Lord Sinha of Raipur .. n ue 1928 
Syed Ameer Ali C. .. 1849 1029- 
Pt. RN ce Un Y T 1931 
. M. Sen Gupta n hi 1933 
p Ali Imam .. " .. 1869 1953 C3 July) 
V. J. Patel m of Be ae 15 
Sir Sankaran Nair T TENG YANA ; ioe 
Dr. M. A. Ansari — i .. 1880 1936 
"Sir R. N. Mookerjee  .. NA I 1 
sir J. C. Bose .. Misc Hi 19 
aan Chandra Chatterjee .. 1867 id 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal 152101877 1938 
- Sir Brojendranath Seal .. Ea Tm 1938 
Rabindranath Tagore bg 2 ub 194] 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru .. b He ; TUR 
Mahatma Gandhi m e 125 (20 Oct) 1948 Eod 
sprain ‘Naidu «ie p 1872- A , 1949 an, ) 
Sri Aurobindo ES g bene (5 Aug.) 1959 GD 
Sardar V. Patel Le eel - 1950 (js aD 
‘Syed Ahmed ia AA n ine EN 
Bipin Chandra Pal LU EE 13 


NOTABLE DEATHS—(Concld.) 


— Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar So 1820 1891 
y Raja Rammohan Roy BG a4 1774 1833 
- .Ramkrishna Paramhansa zs ABA 1886 
4 T Keshab Ch. Sen ff Lu 1884 
! Dayanand Saraswati ds -. 1824 1882 
Bankim Ch. Chatterjee .. .. 1838 — 
f Swami Vivekananda Soi 1803 1902 
Michael Madhu Sudhan Dutt .. 1824 1873 
4 Rajendralala Mittra do .. 1824 ^ 1891 
j ,7 INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES > 
a Indian National Congress —With the dawn of Independence, the Congress 


has now become a purely political party. The object of the Indian National 
Congress .as adopted in 1948 is now “the well-being and advancement of 
the people of India and the establishment in India by peaceful and legiti- 
mate means of a Co-operative Commonwealth based on equality of op- 
portunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming at world 
peace and fellowship.” 
All India Muslim League —Started in 1906 for securing special safeguards 
Li and privileges for Muslims; was successful in securing separate communal 
y representation in 1909; put forward in 1940 the demand for Pakistan 
Ni which has eventually been accepted; its success was dut to its spreading 
4 two-nations theory which had to a great extent been responsible for its 
9 being able to bring within its fold as followers the majority of the Muslims 
in India. Had no definite political or economic objective, except the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan. After the establishment of Pakistan, Muslim League 
split into two: Pakistan Muslim League and Indian Union Muslim 
League. In Pakistan it is the government party and in India it is a .small 
political party in some provincial legislatures. The Indian counterpart. 
has by resolution given up communal politics. 
Communist Party of India —Founded in 1924, was declared illegal till 
1943 when the ban was removed as the party declared its full support 
.for the World War IL. Once a left-wing party within the Congress, now 
disaffiliated due to the party's support for the war and its attitude towards 
the August Revolution. The party moulds its policy with reference to 
the policy of Russia in international affairs, rather than according to the 
conditions obtaining in India. They look to Russia for guidance and 
inspiration. The main principle of the party is the gaining of power for 
‘one class of society ice, the workers. It openly expresses its enmity 
to other classes and does not hesitate to use means to establish the 
. dictatorship of the proletariat. : 
Socialist Mazdur Party— Congress Socialist Party, was started in 1934 
within the Congress; but in 1947 it completely broke away from the 
n ongress and dropped the word Congress from the nomenclature 
of the party. The object of the party as affirmed in Kanpur 
Conference of 1947—"In the Socialist society of our conception, the 
individual, ie. the worker is free and the State has no power 
to deprive him of his rights and privileges except through the Processes of 
|. law. Economic power, ie, the power to plan production, the power to 
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determine the condition of work, prices, the distribution of the national 
produce—all these powers are held not exclusively by the State bureaucracy 
but shared by Trade Unions, co-operative and other suitable representative 
bodies of working men....” In the 1951 general elections, the party 
suffered a heavy defeat; So in 1952 Socialist Party and Krishak-Mazdur ^ 
Praja Party established by Acharya Kripalani merged into one party 
and this new party has been named Socialist Mazdoor Party. 

Forward Bloc—came into existence in 1938 when Mr. Subhas Bose 
sought to rally leftists against the Congress orthodoxy. It favours a 
programme of direct action and repudiates all. compromise. The party’s 
objective now is the establishment of Socialist State” in India with com- 
plete severence of relations from the British Commonwealth. 

Forward Bloc (Marxist) —This is a group which has severed its con- 
nection with the parent body and has formed a new party on January 
23, 1950. The Desh Sevak Party of Punjab has merged into it. 

New Humanist Movement —A new movement formed by Mr. M. N. Roy 
after the dissolution of the Radical Democratic Party in Dec. 1948. The 
objectives of the party is “Radical Democracy” which will be attained 
through collective efforts of spiritually free men and women united in a 
political party with determination of creating a new order of freedom. 
The moyement has been started not with the object of seizing political 
power, but with the object of educating the masses in’ their new ideology. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj —New National organisation brought into existence 
as a result of government initiative. It is a scheme evolved to rally all 
patriots for the task of quickly building up economic strength of the country . 
promoting the social well-being of the community and mitigating privations 
and hardship of its less-favoured sections. It is not a political organisation. 
It welcomes into its fold men of all thoughts save those who believe in 
destroying the present order of things by violent methods and those who 
. want to perpetuate the present day social injustice by believing in eommunal 
and sectarian idealism. k 

National Liberal Federation—was formed in 1908 when the-moderates 
broke away from the Congress and formed a separate party. It advocated 
gradual progress throuġh peaceful and constitutional means as opposed 
to the xevolutionary creed and policy of the Congress. Their policy is 
very ‘moderate’ that it has never found support of the Indian masses, 
It represents a doctrine which has no place in a dynamic India. The _ 
Liberals are opposed to direct action of any sort. They are wedded to 
constitutional forms of agitation whatever they may mean, 

Scheduled Caste Federation—Party was established by Dr, Ambedkar. 
It has no political or economic platform. It has centred ajl its agita- 
tion for demanding extraordinary privileges. After partition it has 
changed its outlook. 

Hindu Mahasabha —aims at the creation of a militant organisation of 
the Hindus for cultural, political and social uplift of the Hindus. Tn 1948, a 
the Mahasabha has stated its new objective as “to establish Akhand / 
-Hindusthán, to establish a really democratic state in Hindusthan.” ia 

Democratic Vanguard This party was formed in 1943 by those who. 

_ seceded from the Radical Democratic \Party. Its object is the "attain- | 
ment of the democratic revolution” in India. meon 
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Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh-It was started in 1925. Its objects are 
the military training of the Hindus, development of social consciousness ~ 
and building up of character, and promotion of phy el 
, moral well-being of the Hindus and the establi 
d The party has now stated its main objective @ 
j Socialist Republican Party—was started by” 
1948 with the object of complete independencd t 
influences. The setting up of Socialist Rép ‘asi 
and the establishment in the country of a a 
the main objects of the party. j a ii 

Sarvodaya Samaj —A fellowship of thosd who \believe in the Gandhian f 
ideals. It is not an organisation but a voluhtary brotherhood: of cénspruc- 5 

k 


| 
l 


tive workers who have faith in Gandhian ideals Gf truth and non-violénce: 
Its central idea is the insistence on the purit; of "means in the a ay 
as of ends. Khadi, Harijan uplift, service to Ad isbfeprosse'r: iA 
and promotion of communal harmony form the mathüacti ies_of amaj. | 
Revolutionary Socialistic Party of India—Preaches Xist doctrine and  - 
wants to establish a socialist state in India through revolution. 
Revolutionary Communist Party of India—another Marxist party in India 
which calls itself Leninist, which characterizes Congress as bourgeois 
organisation. It is anti-Soviet with Tortskyite leanings. 4 
Kishan Party—Is a peasant movement with socialistic outlook. Its i 
programme is the amelioration of the Indian peasants. Though separate 
i from the Congress, its programme is identical with Congress. 
All India Muslim Majlis —Progressive Nationalist Party of Muslims, was 
R opposed to creation of Pakistan and supporters of Congress ideals. 


Jamiat-ul-ulema-Hind—An organisation of Moslem divines and religious 
| teachers. It has always supported the political programme of the Congress. 
Tt was a supporter of Indian independence on religious grounds. It has now 
dropped its political programme. | 
Shia Political Conference —Represents Shia Moslems and is the most 
important minority among the supporters of the Congress. 
Momin Ansar Conference —Its main policy has centred on opposition to 
Muslim League and to Pakistan. The Conference is the full supporter of 
ongress politics. 
A Jan Sangh — Formed by Dr. Shayama Prasad Mukerjee with the 
object of fighting the Congress in the general elections. ee 
| Other Parties —During General Election of 1951 in India numerous 
4 parties came into being, both Indiawide or provincial The following are 
1 some of’the parties which took part in the elections—Ram Rajya Parishad, 
| Akali Party, Lal Communists, Zamindara League, Krishikar Lok Party, 
y Gorkha League, Jharkand Party (Chota Nagpur); Justice Party (Madras), 
, Commoniveal Party, Tamilnad Toilers Party, Ganatantra Parisad (Orissa), 
Janata Party (Bihar), Peasanis and. Workers Party, etc. - 
: -FIRST IN INDIA abe 
LAU. Largest River—Indus. Largest populated City—Calcutta.* 


Largest Lake—Wular Lake, Kash- Highest Waterfall —G 
mir. _terfall, Mysore, 


Highest Peak i i Devieg! HRSGAState 
(25,660 deep. ges end Pradesh, 
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FIRST IN INDIA—(Concld.) 


Largest Indiam State—Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Wettest Place—Cherrapunji. 

Densest Population—Bengal 779 per 

- sq, mile. 
Largest Forest Province—Assam. 
Largest Delta—Sundarbans Delta 
(8,000 sq. miles). 4 
Largest Cantilever Span Bridge— 
Howrah Bridge. 

Largest Cave Temple—Ellora, Hy- 
derabad. 

Longest | Corridor—Rameswaram 
Temple Corridor (4,000 ít. long). 

Largest Mosque—Jumma Masjid, 
Delhi. 

Longest, Bridge—Sone Bridge. 

Largest Sigar-cane producing area 
—Uttar Pradesh.’ 


- Most literate parts of India—Tra- 


| vancore and Cochin. ; 
Longest electric train—Bombay to 
Poona. 


Highest Gateway—Buland Darwaja 
(Fatehpur Sikri, 176 ft. high). 
Tallest Statue—Statue of Gomates- 
war (Mysore) 56 ít. high. 
Longest Platform—Sonepur Plat- 
form (O. T. R.). 

Longest Road—Grand Trunk Road 
(1,500 miles). 

Highest — Tower—Kutab 
Delhi. 


Minar, 


Largest Dome—Gol Gambuz, Bija- | 


pur. 
Largest Fair of Animals—Sonepur 
iair. 
Longest Canal—in Nepal and Oudh 
and Rohilkhand. 
Largest Zoo—Zoological 
Alipur, Calcutta. 
Largest. Museum—Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 
Highest 
Pradesh. 


Gardens, 


Populated State—Uttar 


FIRSTS AMONG INDIANS t 
"Indian Governor—Lord Sinha of 


_ Raipur. 
F.R.S.—A. Carsetji, 1841. 
Congress President—W. C. Bon- 
nerjee. 
Nobel: Prize winner—Rabindranath 
` Tagore, 
1.C.S.—Satyendranath Tagore. 
Bar-at-Law—]. M. Tagore. 
Judge, High Court—Ramaprosad 
~~ Roy. as 
— Member, Viceroy's Executive Coun- 
- ,cil-Sir S. P. Sinha. 
"Member of the India Council— 
Rm. . Gupta. 
. Peer of the Br. Realm—Lord Sinha. 
. Wrangler of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity—A. M. Bose. 


Woman President of the Congress 
—Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

Ist in ICS. Exam—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee. ; 

Member of the Br. Parliament— 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Winner of the Victoria Cross— 
Khudadad Khan. 

Member of the Privy Council— 
Syed Ameer Ali. VO) 
Member of the House of Lords— 

Lord Sinha. 
Commander-in-Chief—General Cari- 
appa. | 


I.M.S.—Dr. Goodeve Chuckravarti. 


Woman M.A.—Chandramukhi Bose. 


Test cricket 


.e blayer—K. S. Ranjit- 
sinjhi, 


HILL STATIONS 


Nainital—is a hill sanatorium in Kumaun Hills, 
on the. shores of a beautiful lake. This lake has 
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“Population of Greater Cilutt 4490281. 0 5020 


picturesquely situated — 
a superficial area of —— | 
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about 120-5 acres and a mile in diameter. A favourite summer resort. | 


Altitude 6,350 ft. It is reached from Kathgodam on the Northern Railway | 
22 miles distant. 

Mussoorie—Is a hill sanatorium, on the southern slopes of the © 
Himalayas, 14 miles from Dehra Dun. From Dehra Dun to Mussoorie 
by motor cars. Altitude 6,600 ít. above sea level. Nearest railway 


station is Dehra Dun. d 


X 


: 


Lansdowne—Is situated in Garhwal about half way between Mussoorie ~ 


and Nainital. It commands a wonderful view of snows, the Badrinath 
block being nearest. It is reached Northern Ry. to Kotdwara via Najibabad | 
junction and there is good service of motor cars, a distance of 26 miles; 
altitude 6,060 feet. ? 


Almora—In Kumaun Hills. Altitude 5,500 ft. above sea level. Mean | 
annual rainfall 45-55 inches; fine views of snow. From Almora some of . 


‘the highest peaks of the western Himalayas can be seen against the horizon. 


The main attraction for hickers is the famous Pindari glacier. Almora to 
Pindari glacier is 6 miles. Nearest railway station is Kathgodam. 4 

Bhowali—is situated at a height of about 5,600 feet, and is only seven 
miles from Nainital. Bhowali is famous for its T. B. Sanatorium and is - 
export centre for the famous Himalayan fruits. : E z 

^ Bhimtal—just a little over 14 miles from Nainital is Bhimtal, enveloping 
a pretty lake which provides an excellent fishing centre. 

Mukteshwar—a beauty spot in the Kumaon Hills. It offers a remarkable 
view of the surrounding valleys and the mountain gradually rising up to their 
snow capped glory. The Government of India Veterinary Research Institute 
is located here. X 4 

Ranikhet—is about 40 miles from Nainital and 50 miles from the railway 
terminus of Kathgodam. It is 6100 ft. high. Set amidst pine clad hills, it is 
more or less a veritable garden town and commands an excellent view of the 
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Dalhousie—Altitude 7,867 ít. above sea level and 51 miles from 
Pathankot railway station (E. P. Ry.) reached by motor road. 

Darjeeling—A ltitude, 7,168 ft. above sea level, magnificent snow views 
of Mount Everest (29,002 ít.) and Kanchanjungha (28,104 ít). The 
minimum temperature in winter is about 302. It is the centre of.a large 
tea district. It is 369 miles from Calcutta. 

Kalimpong—Hill station near Darjeeling. It is also reached from 
Siliguri by motor (41 miles). 4,000 ít. high. 

Kodaikanal—A hill station in Southern India on the upper range of 
the Pulney Hills in the Madura District. It is 7,000 ít. above the sea 
level. The nearest railway station is Kadaikanal Road. 

Ootacamund—is the leading hill station of South India, situated in 
‘the heart of Nilgiris. Altitude 7,500 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day 
temperature is 57-50°F, 4 , 

Kasauli—A cantonment and convalescent depot in the Simla district 
situated on the crest of a hill overlooking Kalka Valley, 22 miles from 
Kalka by motor road. Famous for Pasteur Institute, altitude 6,200 ft. 

Kulu & Kangra Valley—lie at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. Kangra, Jogindernagar, Chamba, Dharmsala, Dalhousie 
and Kulu are some of the chief holiday resorts. Kulu and Kangra valleys 
are known for their orchards and tea plantations. The valley is about : 
4,700 ft. high. The main route is via Pathankot. The valley is called the ] 
"Valley of the Gods due to every village having its own God. 

Mahabaleswar—Principal hill station of the Bombay Presidency and 
summer retreat of the Bombay Government. Altitude 4,500 ft. above sea 
‘level. Nearest railway station is Poona, 75 miles. 

| Matheran—Nearest hill “station of Bombay. It is only 2,650 ft. high. 


u-——- 


cribes them to the Five Pandava brothers who were supposed to have 
rested there in the course of their wanderings. But probably the caves 
were constructed in earlier Buddhist times. 

Ranchi—Altitude 2,100 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day tem- 
perature is 74-9*S. Nearest railway station is Ranchi, 

Shillong—is on the Khasi and Jainti Hills. Tt is headquarters of the 
Assam Government. Altitude 4,980 ft. above sea level, Average tempera- 
ture in midsummer rarely Teaches 80°F, Cherrapunji, 30 miles south of 


Simla—is perched on the spurs of the lower Himalayas at i 
of 7,000 feet. It is reached by mountain railway connecting ies 
Simla. _Mean temperature is 55°F, and annual rainfall is 70”, Tt is now 
the capital of the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, V 
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Elevations of Leading Health or Pleasure Resorts 


Feet Feet 
Nainital (U.P.) .. .. 6,350 Ootacamund (Madras) .. 7,500 
Mussoorie (U.P.) .. -. 6,600 Mahabaleswar (Bom.) .. 4500 
Mount Abu (Rajputana) .. 4,500 Amarnath (Kashmir) .. 19,000. 
Almora (U.P.) ... -. 5,500 Kasauli (Simla) .. 6,200 
Darjeeling (W. Bengal) .. 7,168  Metheran (Bom.) .. 2,650 
Kalimpong (W. Bengal) .. 4,000 ^Pachmarhi (C.P.) .. 3,500 
Bangalore (Mysore) .. 3,000  Shillong (Assam) .. 4,900 
Coonoor (Madras) .. 6,740 Simla (E. Punjab) .. 7,000 
Dalhousie (E. Punjab)  .. 7,867  Srinagar (Kashmir) UBZSU 
Lansdowne (U.P.) .. 6,060 _ Ranchi (Bihar) +. 2,100 


Kadaikanal (Madras) .. 7,000 
PLACES OF INTEREST IN INDIA 


Agra—Famous for Taj Mahal and Agra Fort which contain all the 
glories of Moghul Empire, such as Dewani Khas, Moti Masjid, Jasmine 
Tower, Dewani-i-am, also tomb of Akbar at Sekandra and Itmud-ud-Dowla. 

Amarnath—Situated at a height of nearly 13,000 ft. in Kashmir where 
thousands of Hindus make pilgrimage is Augüst. There is a motor service 
from Srinagar upto Pahalgam (7,200 ft.), 60 miles from Kashmir where 
motor road ends. The cave is about 50 ft. high and 50 ft. deep situated 
between two huge mountains known as Kailash and Bhaira. At the back 
of the cave are several ice stalagmites in the shape of lingams—the frozen: 
image of gods Siva, Parvati, Kartik and Ganesh, all self-made images of ice. 

Aurangabad—Famous district and town in the Nizam’s State where 
world-renowned temples and monastic caves of Ellora and Ajanta are 
located. There is also the historical fort of Daulatabad, the Raoza which 
contains the tomb of the great Moghul Emperor Aurangazeb and the 
magnificent tomb of Aurangazeb’s wife, Bibi-ka-Naghara, replica of the 
Taj Mahal of Agra. From the city of Aurangabad all these places can 
be visited. It is a station on Nizam’s State Railway and 71 miles from 
Manmad on Western Ry. t 

Amritsar—Famous for Sikh golden temple, the most sacred to the 
Sikhs and the tank is called the pool of immortality. The pool is enclosed 
by a wide marble-paved quadrangle 204 ít. long with an archway over it. 
In the centre of the pool is the Temple, a square building with marble 
inlaid walls and dome-shaped roof, under which shaded by a silken canopy 
‘ies Granth Sahib, the holy book of the Sikhs. It is also famous for gold 
and silver thread, carpets, silks and pashmina materials. It derived its 
name from the sacred tank on which the golden temple is situated, The 
town stands on the main route of the Northern Railway. 

Ajmer—A city of antiquity and celebrity. Ana Sagar Lake is famous 
for its picturesque surroundings. The place is famous for Darga Khwaja 
Sahib, the tomb of the famous muslim Saint Muin-ud-din Chishti, The 
‘shrine contains the large drums and candle-sticks takèn by Akbar at the 
siege of Chitor and two mosques, one built by Akbar and the other by. 
Shah Jahan. At seven miles distance, there is Pushkar, the most sacred 
lake of India. Ajmer lies on the railway between Delhi and Ahmedabad. : 


Buddha Gaya—Seven miles from Gaya is the sacred Buddhi idi ij 
Budha Gaya, where under a’ bodhi-tree, Buddha conquered Mara mn 9 
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Buddhahood. King Asoka erected a temple near the tree, The temple at 
Budha Gaya consists of a main tower, raising to a height of 180 ít. in the 
form of a slender pyramid. 

Bhubaneswar—The new capital of Orissa. Province; contains the 
famous Lingaraj Temple, Mukteswar Temple and Parasurameswar Temple, 
and other temples such as Bhagavati, Parvati, Ananat Vasudeva, etc. On the 1 
hills known as Udaigiri and Khandagiri, a few miles from Bhuvaneswar, | 
are cayes once occupied by Jain monks, containing remarkable carvings, 
the earliest of which date to the second century B.C. 

Banaras—Sacred city of the Hindus, contains numerous temples. The 
view of the ghats is magnificent, close by is the famous Hindu University. i 
Six miles from the city is the Saranath where in the Mrigadva or Deer 
Park, Buddha first preached his doctrine. : 

Chittorgarh —Famous for the Tower of Victory—contains wonderful 
Rajput ruins. It is the old capital of Sisodhiya Rajputs, the proud descen- 
dants of the sun-god who now rule at Udaipur. The Tower of Victory 
was built by Rana Kumbha in commemoration of his many victories over 
Mughal invaders. It lies on the direct railway route from Ratlam to Ajmer. 
`  Delhi—Capital of India since 1911, was the capital of seven Empires. 
Some of the famous relics are—Red fort with Imperial Palace of Shah 
=- Jahan, two Audience Halls, Rangmahal, the Hamam, Pearl Mosque and 
— the Mumtaz Mahal inside it, Jumma Masjid, Kutub Minar, Ferozabad, fal 
Indraprastha, Tuglukabad etc. Other places of interest are Tomb of í 
Humayun, famous mosques and historic city walls. It occupies a strategic 
` position, standing at the head of the plains of the Ganges and the Indus, Ti 

. the headquarters of all important railway lines of India. 3 
; Fathepur. Sikri—Short distance of 24 miles from Agra, founded by 
_ Akbar in A.D. 1569 in a lonely eminence on the spot where saint Salim Chishti 
foretold the birth of a son of Akbar. After Akbar's death, the city was 
deserted within fifty years of its foundation, the reason being lack of water. 
Interesting places are, imposing pile of great mosque measuring 542 ft. 
east and 438 ft. north and south, the tomb of Saint Sheikh Salim Chisti 
. houses of Akbar's wives Miriam and Jodhbhai. Panch Mahals—the build- 
ing of five storeys, Hiran Minar, Buland Darwaza, the famous sand-stond 
chamber of Diwani Khas etc. In the Pachisi Court, laid out in red sand- 
_ Stone squares, he used to play chess with slave girls as pieces. This is 
; the city of sandstone, the specimen of the finest Mughal architecture, 
. . Hampi (or Vijayanagar)—The ruins of this ancient city covering an 
extent of about 10 sq. miles on the south bank of Tungabhadra river near 
_ Hospet railway station on the Guntakul-Hubli section of the Southern 
Railway is a witness to the rise and fall of this forgotten Hindu Empire 
which is said to be the finest and the greatest in South India. Hampi is 
the ruins of Vijayanagar, the ancient capital of Vijaynagar Empire. The 
ruins are virtually a vast open-air museum of Hindu monuments in the 
d pura ps of architecture. 4 
- Jaipur—The most typical Hindu city built of pink stone, was founded 
1728 by Sawai Jai Singh II. There is also the famous ee 2X. 
built about 1718 by the Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. Hawa Mahal, Ram 
‘Niwas Gardens, Albert Hall and Museum are the interesting places to 

it. Seven miles from Jaipur is Amber, a deserted city with an old royal: A 

overlooking the lake at the entrance to a rocky mountain gorge - 
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where Rajput architecture can be seen at its best. Jaipur is famous for 
brass works, stone carving, ivory and sandalwood work, etc. "x 
Jabalpur—616 miles from Bombay with an elevation of 1, 62 it.. The 
. Marble Rocks are situated 13 miles from Jabalpur. Ni 

5 a Kanyakumari—The temple of Kanyakumari (the Virgin Goddess) is 
4. situated at Cape Comorin. This is the apex of the Indian peninsula, where | 
fd Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean meet. This is one of the — 
most picturesque spots of India. 3 
Patna—is the capital of Bihar and it spreads eight miles along the 
Ganga. Things worth seeing at Patna are the huge beehive shaped Gola s 
90 ít. high and 420 ft. at the base. It was built at the time of Warren | 


Hastings for th ary; Khuda Buksh Oriental Library is famous for its - 
rare collection o sian manuscripts; the ancient city of 
Pataliputra lies buried under Patna which was once the capital of Chandra- — 
gupta Maurya. It was also the capital of Asoka. 

Madurai—was the capital of Pandiyan Kings and became famous - 


under the Nayak kings. The huge temple of Madurai | 
IS 


in the 17th century t g 
known as Minakshi Temple (Goddess with fish eyes) is the most famous 


of the South Indian temples and one of the finest edifices of Dravidian | 
architecture. It is dedicated to Siva and his espouse Minakshi. The] 
temple forms a parallelogram, 850 ft. by 750 ft. and is surrounded by - 
nine gopurams one of which is 150 ft. high. The most elaborate stone | 
carving is found in the Hall of a Thousand Pillars. The other important | 
buildings are all associated with the name of Tirumala Naik whose palace 1 
is the perfect specimen of secular architecture in Madras State. NUS 
Pushkar—is famous for its lake and fair which is held in October; - 
November. The lake is regarded as most sacred in India and the temple | 
of Brahma close to the lake is supposed to mark the spot where the incar- 


nation of the God took place. 
Kashmir—Altitude yaries from 5,000 to 6,000 ft. Srinagar is the 
summer capital. It is 5,200 ft. with an area 1l sq. miles; mean tem- 


perature in January and February is 25°F. Srinagar is now reached by 
motor road via Pathankot, Srinagar lies along the banks of Jhelum which | 
n bridges. Kashmir has beautiful Mughal gar ens 

Emperors of Delhi, such as Shalimar gardens, Nishat 
d Chashme Shahi. Following are the heights of. 
f Kashmir—Srinagar 5,200 ft.; Gulmarg 8700 ft.;- 

0 ft. Places worth seeing in Kashmir. 
Dal Lake; Amarnath—97 miles 
^ 


from Srinagar. 
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buildings. It flourished for 700 years until destroyed by fire by foreigr 
invaders in the 12th century A.D. 29 miles eastwards on the road from 


of the Government of India. 

Udaipur—is easily one of the most beautiful cities in India. The city 
is completely encircled by a bastioned wall to which there are five main 
gates or poles. It stands in a valley amid green hills on the banks of a 
large laks with little islands. On these rise from the water's edge marble 
palaces of pure white that glisten in the sunlight. 

Poona—City is famous as having been the capital of the Peshwas’ 
dominions. It is the seat of Bombay Government during monsoon. 

Hardwar—tIt is situated at the place where the Gangés issues forth 
—. from the hills on its fertilizing career. Hari-ki-Pari is a place of worship, 
= which is a footmark of Vishnu imprinted on a stone into the upper wall 


of ancient art. 


ARCHITECTURAL & HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 
HINDU 


Ajanta Fresco—Famous frescoes in the Buddhist caves of Ajanta, a 
village in Hyderabad State. It is reached by motor from Jalgaon station 
on Western Ry.—37 miles from the station, The caves of Ajanta consist 
of 24 monasteries and 5 temples, some of which are 2000 years old, They 

_ are excavated on a wall of almost perpendicular rock, 259 ft. high, sweeping 
- rouhd in a hollow circle and extending a third of a mile from east to west. | 
"These caves are situated in the horse-shoe valley. ‘Frescoes are now ranked 
among the masterpieces of the world’s art. The frescoes at Ajanta may 
be divided into narrative scenes, Portraiture and decoration and illustration 
in the life of Buddha. ` , 
Ambar Palace—The deserted capital of Jaipur, where the Palace is 
considered to include the finest specimens of Rajput architecture, 
© Barhut—Central India. The sculptures on the stone railing surround- 
ing the Barhut stupa’ (second century mc.) represent, with most careful 
exactitude episode in the life of the Buddha and the former lives. i 
Buddhist caves at Karli—One of the most famous of. rock-out temples. 
It is the largest and most harmoni It dates from the first century B.C. 
and 45 ft. wide internally. 
ft. high) is built on the site of a 
/ It commemorates the moment when 
Gautama meditating under the trees of Bodhi, attai i 
f mental conflict and Penance, 
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Black Pagoda—Close to the sea-coast, north of Puri, stands the 70( 
years old Konark temple. Legend runs that the sun-god was once seen 
here rising out of the sea in his golden chariot. Where his shadow fell, 
devotees endeavoured to build, a temple in the shape of the God’s chariot, 
complete with twenty four wheels and seven horses. Though now partly 
in ruins, their symphony in stone still ranks as one of the India’s greatest 
architectural splendours. 24 miles out of Puri, the road leading to Bhuba- 
neswar, branches off at Pipli towards Konark, which lies 29 miles away. 
This road is motorable only between December and June. There is an 
inspection bunglow near the temple, but no refreshments are available. 

Temple at Belur—situated in the Mysore State, the temple is one 
of those exquisite specimens of Hoysala architecture, built 900 years ago 
by the munificence of the Hoysala King, Vishnuvardhana. Ferguson says— 
There are many buildings in India which are unsurpassed for delicacy of 
detail by any in the world, but the temple of Belur surpasses even these 
for freedom of handling and richness of fancy. ; 

Dilwara Temples—Near Mount Abu, the principal hill station of 
Rajputana are the wonderful Dilwara Temples. Five in number, they date 
from the 11th, 12th and 13th century and are built, entirely of marble. 
The carvings which decorate the interior walls and pillars of the temples 
are fantastically lavish, yet the general impression is one of perfect harmony. 
i, The Temples are the Vimala Shah, built in 1032 and the temple of the 

two brothers Vastupala and Tejpala built between 1197 and 1247. ro 
^ Ellora Caves—Can be conveniently feached from Aurangabad on 
Nizam's State Railway and it is 71 miles from Manmad on G., I. P. Ry.: 
The caves lie at a distance of 14 miles from Aurangabad. Ellora cave 
temples, 34 in number are perhaps the largest and most varied in India. 
There are three classes of caves, Hindu, Buddhist and Jain. Excavated 
in the scarp of a large rocky plateau, they are remarkable memorials of 
these great faiths. The most marvellous of all is the stupendous rock-out 
temples of Kailasa, elaborately carved inside and outside. Hewn entirely 
out of solid rock, with its massive pillars and colonades, intricate gallaries; 
painted ceilings and huge sculptures, Kailasa is one of the world's wonders. 

Gwalior Fort—is one of the most impressive strongholds of medieval: 
India, The ascent to the fortress is like that of some fabled palace of the 
Arabian Nights. Of the many palaces within the walls, the most splendid 


is that of n Singh. H : I R 
Sanehi ERE Buddhist stupa in the Bhopal State, 25 miles 
from Bhopal. Stupa is a hemispherical monument of bricks or stones. 


Sanchi Stupa is one of the oldest (third—first century X.C.) and best pre 
served Stupas of India. Stupa stands in the top of a small hill and | 
enclosed by the finest and oldest stone railing in India. The stupa is 
A 120 ft. in diameter and 56 ft. high. The most striking features of the 
Stupa are the gates which face four cardinal points and measure 28 ft. 5 in. 
to the top of the third architecture and are profusely carved with scenes 
from Jataka stories. Near the Stapa is the new memorial erected to pre- | 
Serve the remains of the famous disciples of Budha, Sariputta and Mangalana. — 
Tower of Victory, Chitore—A famous Hindu monument raised by Rana | 
“4 Kumbha, in 1450 to commemorate his victory over the combined x 
i and Guzerat. It consists of nine stories and is 122 4 ; 
P FT 4 Pusat daban. d RM. EP lad 
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Golden Temple—At Amritsar, the famous Sikh Temple. The temple 
stands on a raised plinth 65 ít. square in the centre of the tank and is 
surrounded by verandas. 

Gomateswara—Near the town of Sravana Belgola in the State of 
Mysore, is the giant figure of Gomateswara, the Jain sage. The figure 
ijs 57 ít. statue and is carved out of a single stone at the top of a hill. 
The image is probably 2,000 years old. 

Sirguya Frescoes—Are the earliest dateable Indian paintings. These 
are a group of Buddhist frescoes (100 s.c.) on the walls of a cave in 
Sirguya in Madhya Pradesh. 

Temple of Bhubaneswar—Near Puri, most famous of these are Rajrani 
and Lingaraj Temples.  Rajrani Temple, erected in the llth century is a 
gigantic tower covered with statues and surmounted by: receding layers 
of stones, the whole inward-curving tower ending in a great circular crown 
and a spire. Lingaraj Temple is the most perfect example of north 
Indian architecture. 

.. Kajuraho Temples—At Kajuraho in Bundelkhand are grouped about 
thirty temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu or:Jina. They date from about 
950 to 1050. These temples are unrivalled for profusion of ornate detail. 
In the Kandarya Mahadeva temple, the largest of the group, the details 
of bewildering complexity are massed together to form a perfectly balanced 

unity. 

» “Telephanta Caves—Saiva temples in Elephanta Island in Bombay 
harbour contain an important Saiva rock-out shrine. The famous Trimurti 
- figure of Siva is situated in a niche. 

Gwalior Fort—The ancient city of Gwalior is dominated by its Fort, 
the most famous in India which crowns a precipitous ridge. 

Saranath—At Banaras, there is the great Buddhist Stupa, a stupendous 
stone structure 104 ft. in height and 93 ft. in diameter. It commemorates 
d ac that here Gautama Buddha preached his doctrine to his first five 
disciples. 
~= Mahabalipuram—or Seven Pagoda is situated on the south coast of 

M Madras. Its temples are bas-reliefs and are cut from living rocks. The 
most famous is the 'Descent of the Ganges' This giant image dating 
from the seventh century is cut in a granite rock 90 ft. long and 43 ft. high. 
Another, famous sculpture is “Vishnu reclining on the snake Ananta,” 

—*Arjuna's Penance,” another bas-relief is the largest bas-relief in the world. 

Temple of Sri Rangam—Two mile north of Tiruchirapalli, on an 

_ island formed by the bifurcation of the river Cauvery is Srirangam, famous 

"for the temple of Vishnu which contains a hall of thousand columns and 

sacred shrine of Ranganathaswami. : 

.Ramaswaram. Temple—The magnificent temple in Ramaswaram is pro- 

 bably the most perfect specimen in existence of the mason’s art in the 

Dravidian style. The holy town of Ramaswaram is built on an island in 

Palk Straits. The great temple is in the form of quadrangular enclosure 

"650 ft, broad by 1,000 ft. long. Its glory lies in its vast pillared corridors 
: 


which extend to a length of nearly 4,000 feet. 
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.  Fatehpur Sikri—Few miles from Agra stands the city of palace 
eee bar in 1569-1584. Most important piece of 
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Buland Darwaja, 126 ft. high built in commemoration of the conquest of 
Khandesh. Mu 

Fort at Agra—Containing ruins of Pearl Mosque, Hall of Public and 
Private Audience, the Throne Palace, King’s Baths, Hall of Mirrors, 
Jasmine Palace, Jasmine Tower. 2 

Gol Gumbas—At Bijapur, is the 2nd largest dome in the world This” 
has a floor area of 18,110 sq. ft. This is the largest space covered by any 
single dome second largest being that of Pantheon at Rome. It was 
built in 1656 by Sultan Mohamed Adil Shah to be his last resting place. 
The 11 ft. wide world-famous whispering gallery hangs out in the interior 
of the building 109 ít. 6 ins. above the floor. The surface measurement - 
of the dome including four octagonal towers is 205 sq. ít. and the hei| ht. 
of the building from the base to the apex of the dome is 198 ft. 6k 
The exterior diameter measures 144 ft. whilst interior diameter is 134 ft, 5 in. 

Kutab Minar (238 ft. high) at Delhi—Is one of the masterpieces of | 
Indian technology and art. It is the largest minaret in the world. It was 
built by Altamash in 1220 A.D. It is made of red stone and marble. It 
has five storeys. - 

The Fort, Agra—originally built by Akbar, the Fort saw many additions | 
in the reign of the great builder, Shah Jahan. Its walls, 70 ft. high with | 
otagonal towers and crenellated ramparts enclose many relics of old | 
spendour, great courtyards, gateways, audiance halls, mosques and royal 
apartments. "d 

Red Fort, Delhi—The walls of Red Fort enclose the former great - 
imperial palace of Shah Jahan. The wonders of Red Fort recall the pomp 
and paseantry, the wealth and magnificence of Moghal times. 

Jumma Masjid—Known as India's finest and biggest mosque, Jumma 
Masjid was built by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan at Delhi more tham 
three hundred years ago. The masjid, raised on a lofty basement is 201 feet 
in length by 120 feet and is flankéd by two minarets 130 ft. high. 

Mausoleum of Sher Shah—At Sasaram, is a gigantic solid and masculine | 
example of Moslem architecture standing in the middle of a large tank. | 
350 miles from Calcutta by Grand Trunk Road, Sasaram stands in the 
left bank of the Sone river, 12 miles west of Dehri-on-Sone. NE 

Taj Mahal—Most famous tomb built by Shah Jahan in memory of | 
his beloved wife—rises with its slender minerets in the midst of magni- - 
ficent gardens. It is the result of collaboration between Indian, Turkish | 
and European artists. The height of the dome is about 230 ft. 


CONSTITUTION OF INDIA tt 


N he Preamble of the Indian Constitution resolves to establish - 
a Heini p piam Republic", This sovereignty is vested in the 
people of the country. Being a sovereign democratic republican governme 
India is not governed by a king but by the peoples’ representative. Th 

Preamble also refers to justice, liberty, quality and fraternity to whi 


all Indians are entitled. 
- ~ Territory and Exter 
- governor as its head such. as 
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Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh—These are 
‘known Part A States. 

There are other former Indian States and Union of such States. These 
are known as Part B States. 

Third group of administrative units, known as Part C States eleven in 
number comprising small states and sub-proyinces, otherwise known as 
‘Chief Commissioner’s States. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands are a Territory. 

Citizenship—The Indian citizens are as follows—(1) Those born or 
domiciled in India (2) Refugees who have migrated to India from Pakistan 
and (3) Indians overseas. 

The first category includes following persons (a) resident of India who 
has his domicile in the territory of India, who or one of whose parents were 
born in this country or who has been ordinarily living in it for a period of 
five years from the day preceding the commencement of this Constitution. 

Second category consists of those who have migrated to India from 
Pakistan or who have come to India from Pakistan under permanent permits 
granted to them by the Indian authorities, 

In the third,category falls persons of Indian ori 
India. If they meant to retain their Indian citizenship, 
is to apply for it. 

In regard to citizenship, the Constitution deliberately adopts the principle 
of single citizenship for the whole of India. It means that no person is 
entitled to claim that he is a citizen of two countries. 

Fundamental Rights--The Constitution of India makes a declaration of 
some fundamental rights which it guarantees against violation by the State. 

The Constitution contains rights which are declared fundamental and 


justiciable. These fundamental rights have been classified under the 
following heads: 


gin residing outside 
all they need to do 


1. Right to equality. 5. Cultural and educational rj 

1 2. Right of freedom. — | 6. Right to property. ope 
3. Right against exploitation. 7. Right to constitutional 
4. Right to freedom of religion. remedies. 


Court is given 
er to propose A 


of conscience and the tight to profess, practice and prop: 
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Cultural and Educational Rights—The Constitution provides for the 
protection of the interests of linguistic, cultural and religious minorities and f 
their right to establish and administer their own educational institutions. 

Rights against exploitation—Traffic in human beings is declared punish 
able offence. So too is begar (forced labour except without payment) or 
any form of forced labour except compulsory service for the State for - 
public purpose. Y 

Rights to Property—No person shall be unlawfully deprived of his 
property, movable or immoyable. 

Directive Principles of State Policy-—The word directive is used to lay 
down certain allocations to the future legislature and the executive showing | 
the manner in which they have to exercise their authority. They are meant 
to be codes of constitutional propriety which will govern the future govern- 
ment in relation to the people. These principles are not enforceable by law. 
Following are some of the principles of policy which the State should 


secure— RA 
1. Adequate means of livelihood. 
x Fair distribuon of ue 4 
3. Equal pay for equal work. , 
4. PRO of exploitation of child and adult labour. M 
5. Right to work, to education and public assistance in certain cases, | 
6. Right to receive free and compulsory education within a period 
of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution for all children. 
upto the age of fourteen. : 
7. Public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, dis- 
ability, and other cases of deserved want. 
8, The right to a living wage. 
9. Conditions of work assuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 
10. Raising the level of nutrition and the standard of living of its 


le and the improyement of public health. 


peop: M : see 

11, Promoting with special care the educational and economic interests 
of the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes and other less favoured 
sections of the community and protecting them from social injustice and any 


forms of exploitation. 4 : 
Union. Executive—President—The President is the head of the Indian 


s Republic. He is elected indirectly by an electoral college consisting of the 


elected membefs of both Houses of Parliament and Legislatures of the 
States. 
The qualification of the office of the President (1) he should be a 
citizen of India (2) must have completed the age of 35 years; and 
(3) qualified for election as a member of the House of the People. He will 
not be eligible for election if he holds a job in Government, giving him 
financial rewards. Eaa 

Term of office—The President holds office for five years and is eligible 
for re-election but he can resign and hand over the charge to the /Vice- 


Salary and Allowance—The President draws a salary of Rs. 10,000 and 


usual allowance. ^ 4 
Impeachment—The President can be impeached for the ‘violation of the 


Constitution. The procedure for impeachment is as follows—A charge 


can be brought against him in either House of Parliament. But it sho 
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be passed by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of the House. 'If such a resolution is passed by two-thirds majority, 
the President is forthwith removed from the office. 

Vice-President—is the ex-officio Chairman of the Council of State. 
Any citizen of India aged thirty-five years and above and qualified for the 
membership of the Council of States can be elected to this office by both 

‘the Houses Parliament. When the President is ill, if he resigns or dies or 
is removed or is for any reason absent, his place will be taken by the 
Vice-President, till a new President is elected. 


Council of Ministers—The Constitution provides that the President 
should have a Council of Ministers to assist him. This Council of Ministers 
is the real executive of the Indian Republic with President as its leader. 
‘This Council will “aid and advise" him in the exercise of his functions. 
"The President appoints the Prime Minister and other members of the 
cabinet on the advise of the Prime Minister. The Ministers are collec- 
tively responsible to the Lower House. It is the duty of the Prime 
Minister to communicate to the President all the decisions by the cabinet. 
"The Prime Minister provides the link between the Cabinet and the President. 
The Ministers are required to take oaths of office and secrecy and their 

- salaries and allowances will be determined by the Parliament. A 
Parliament—The Indian Parliament is bi-cameral because it has an 
- Upper House and a Lower House—House of the People (Lower House) 
and Council of States (Upper House). 


i The House of the People will consist of 500 members. These members 
. are directly elected by the voters in the several states. Every adult or 
- grown-up citizen of India is given 'the right to vote. The electoral consti- 
= tuencies are so divided that éach member in this House represents not 

ess than 500,000 and not more than 750,000 citizens. There will be no 
nomination to the House of the People. The normal life of the House is 

- five years. The minimum age for membership is 25 years for the Lower 
House. The House of the People will elect a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker 
from amongst its members. E £ 


Council of States is a permanent body elected indirectly and 
maximum strength of 250 members but as néarly as. possible Piney ne 
the members shall retire every second year. Among these, 12 will be 

nominated by the President. The nominated members should be men of 
learning and wide experience such as artists, writers, scientists and social 
— workers. A member of the ‘Council of States must be a Citizen of India 
and must not be less than 30 years of age. The Vice-President of India 
shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States. 1 
The Difference between House of the People and the Council of States 
is as follows—The difference is not merely in their size. The Powers given 
to them are not the same. The function of both is to legislate but the 
art of this responsibility will be bo: E UE. 
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originate in the House of the People. 

There is freedom of speech in Parliament, subject to certain provisions - 
of the Constitution and rules and standing orders of the Parliament. No 
member of the Parliament shall be liable to any proceedings of the House. | 
For a period of 15 years from 26th Januray, 1950, the business of the — 
Parliament can be transacted either in English or Hindi, but after the end 
of 15 years, the business shall have to. be conducted in Hindi alone. : 

Union Judiciary—Supreme Court of India-There is a Supreme Court of. 
India and its seat normally is in Delhi. The Supreme Court consists. 
of a Chief Justice who is appointed by the President. There are not more. 
than seven other Judges but Parliament can sanction a larger number. Thi i 
Judges of the Supreme Court are also appointed by the President in con-. 
sultation with the Chief Justice. A Judge may hold office until he attains — 
the age of 65 years. ; 

The Supreme Court decides dispute between the Government of India 
and any State or States or between two or more States involving any 
question of law or fact. Civil and Criminal appeals of a certain kind from | 
High Courts will also be heard by it. The Supreme Court is also competent - 
to order the enforcement of Fundamental Rights. It has also Advisory 
Jurisdiction by which the President can refer to it any question of public 
importance. The law declared by it is binding on all courts of the country. | 

High Courts in the States —There shall be a High Court for each State. 
Tt shall consist of a Chief Justice and such other Judges as the President - 
from time to time think fit. Every High Court has superintendence over. 
all courts subordinate to it throughout the territóry under the court except- 
ing any court constituted for Armed Forces of India. ( 

* Subordinate Courts —Appointments, promotions and posting of District 
I judges shall be made by the Governor of the State in consultation with 
High Court of the State. i, N À 
Public Services —The Constitution provides for a Public Service Com- 
mission for the Union and one for each State; and it permits two or more | 
States to have a joint public service commission. The main functions of 


l 
cannot be introduced in the Council of States. They must as a rule, 
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"the Union and State Public Service Commissions are to recommend. 


candidates for appointment and to conduct examinations for recruitment to 
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Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Vindhya Pradesh. (4) Part D Territory 
mentions only Andaman and Nicobar Islands under a Chief Commissioner. 

Part A States—There will be a Governor for each State in whom all 
executive powers are vested. He is appointed by the President and holds 
office during his pleasure. Any citizen of India who has completed 35 years 
of age is eligible for the appointment as Governor. Governor holds office 
for a term of five years unless he resigns earlier. Besides official residence 
the Governor draws a salary of Rs. 5,000 per month and other allowances 
and privileges. 

The Governor will be assisted by a Council of Ministers with Chief 
"Minister at the head of the Council to aid and advise the Governor. The 
Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor and the other Ministers are 
also appointed by him on the advice of the Chief Minister. Ministers hold 
office during the pleasure of the Governors. The Council of Ministers is 
collectively responsible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

Every State has a legislature. Some States have two chambers, while 
others have only one chamber. Where there are two chambers, one is 

- known as Legislative Council and other as Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one House, it is known as Legislative Assembly. 
'Those with two Houses are Bombay, Bihar, Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. In all the States, the Lower House is called Legislative 
Assembly and the Upper House js known as Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly of each State shall be elected by direct election 
on the basis of adult franchise, The total number of the Assembly shall 
jn no case be more than 500 or less than 60: The actual strength is to be 
determined on the ratio of one to every 75,000 of the population of the 
State. Its normal life is five years. Some seats may be reserved for 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. The Governor may also nominate 
ihe representative of Anglo-Indian community. s 
* The total number of members of the Legislative Council of a State 
is not to exceed one-fourth of the total members in the Legislative Assembly, 
but in no case less than 40. This is a permanent body; one-third of its 
members will retire every second year. Half of its members will be 
elected from local bodies, from among the graduates of three years standing 
and teachers who have worked at least three years. A third of the 
members will be elected by the Legislative Assembly from among non- 

bers and the rest will be nominated by the G p 
membe .tne n y the Governor from among men 
of eminence in literature, art, science or social service. 1 
si Pari B Spie NEn apart B. States are known as Rajpramukhs- , 

cy [ODD rdance with the agreements made between the 
States "Unions and Government of India. The head of Jammu and Kashmir. 
is the only exception. 'The executive power of the States: is vested in 


Rajpramukhs. There is a Council of Ministers to aid and advise bim- 4 


For 10 years or such period as may be fixed b i " 
ments ofthese States wil function under general Sa 
o ia. y 

Part C States —These States are admini A ) 
a Chief Commissioner or Lt. Ganson MOS A ee n. 
E e or Ministers for these States. may C 
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Pradesh have been provided with Legislative Assemblies and Council of 
Ministers, while Tripura, Manipur and Kutch will have Councils of 
Advisers. M a 

Part D Territory— The position in Part D Territory is similar to Part 
C States, save there is no provision for the creation of a Council of 
Ministers or Legislature. President exercises executive authority through 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Distribution of Powers—For the purposes of distributing legislative 
powers between the Centre and the States, three comprehensive lists have 
been drawn up. These lists are (1) Union List, (2) Concurrent List 
(3) State List. 

The Parliament has "executive power" to make laws in regard to the 
matters mentioned in the first list ie, Union List. The Concurrent List 
means that matters shared between Union and the States, such as criminal 
law, civil : procedure, preventive detention, marriage and divorce, transfer 
of property other than agricultural lands, contracts, bankruptcy, etc. 

There are 66 items in the “State List”. Some of them are police, 
administration of justice, prisons, local government, public health and 
sanitation, forests, fisheries, etc. The legislature of a State has "exclusive 
powers" to make laws in matters mentioned in this list. 

Jurisdiction over all other matters not mentioned in the Concurrent 
and State Lists will belong to the Parliament. This means that the Centre 
will acquire residuary powers. N 

Trade, Commerce and Intercourse within India —There will be freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse throughout the territory of India but 
Parliament may impose certain restrictions on the freedom of trade, com- 
merce and intercourse between the State and another in the public interest. 

Finance, Property, Contract and Suits —No tax can be levied or collected 
except by authority of law. There are provisions for the creation of 
several funds. Thé general fund is the Consolidated Fund of India into 
which all income of the Government of India with the specified exceptions 
should go and a Consolidated Fund íor each State. In addition there is 
a Public Account of India and a Public Account for each State. 'The next 
fund is the Contingency Fund of India and of each State at the disposal 
of the President of India and Governor or Rajpramukh of a State. 

Elections —The superintendence, direction and control of elections to 
Parliament and Legislature of every State and of President and Vice- 
President including appointment of election. tribunals shall be vested in a 
Commission known as Election Commission. 

There shall be only one general electoral role for every territorial 
constituency and no person will be ineligible for inclusion in such role 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of them. 

There is no property qualifications of the voters. Every person who 
is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty one years of age 
and who is not otherwise disqualified is entitled to vote at the elections 
of the House of the People and the Legislative Assemblies of States. 

- Special provisions for certain classes —Seats shall be reserved in the 
House of the People for (a). Scheduled Castes, (b) Scheduled Tribes. 
- Tf Anglo-Indian community is not adequately represented in the House 
Of People, President may nominate not more than two members of that 
community. 4 3 | TRUM 
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. -Seats shall be reserved for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in 
the Legislative Assemblies .of the States. Anglo-Indians are to be nomi- 
nated by the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State, if not adequately 
represented. : 

The reservation of seats and special representation shall cease after a 
ten years from the commencement of this Constitution. NG 

Languages —Hindi in Devnagri script shall be the official language of the 
Union and the form of numerals for official use shall be the international 
form of Indian numerals. -The English language shall continue for. all 
official purposes of the Union for a period of 15 years, but the President 
may authorise, during the said period, the use of Hindi in addition to 
English language. If at the end of 15 years, it is found that Hindi will 
not be able to replace English wholly, Parliament may provide for the 
use of English for such purposes as may be specified by law. 

: The Constitution recognises the use of Assemese, Bengali, Gujerati, 
Hindi, Karnataka, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, 

Tamil, Telegu and Urdu, any one or more of which may be used as the 
regional languages of the Union. 

Amendment of the Constitution— The Constitution shall stand amended 
when the President gives assent to any bill for the purpose after it is passed 
in each House of Parliament by a majority of not less than two thirds 
of the members of the House present and voting. Excéption is however 

- made in the case of amendments of certain particular provisions, in which 

cases any amendment will in addition require the ratification by not less 

than one-half of the States in Part Aand aPrt B of the First Schedule 
before such bill is presented to the President for assent. 


OUR FLAGS, EMBLEMS, ETC. 
HISTORY OF THE FLAG 


he first flag in India was hoisted ‘on August 7, 1906 in the Parsee 

-— Bagan Square, Calcutta. The flag was composed of horizontal stripes of 
red, yellow and green. f 

— 4. The second flag was hoisted by Madam Cama and her band of existed 

' revolutionaries in Paris in 1907. It was similar to the first flag with 
slight modifications. , s 

5 The third flag was hoisted during Home Rule Moyement in 1917 by 
Dr. Annie Besant and Tilak. This flag had five red and four green ` 
horizontal stripes and in the left hand top corner (the pole end) was the 

^ Union Jack occupying one-fourth of the space and seven stars in the centre. 

. There was also a crescent and a star in one corner. 
4 The Tricolour was first born at A.LC.C. meeting at Bezwada in 1921 

= when a flag was shown by an Andhra youth and improved by Mahatma 
Gandhi with the addition of a white stripe and charka. Though not 
officially accepted by the Congress, it was hoisted on all Congress occasions. /' 
In 1931, when A.I.C.C. met at Karachi, a resolution was passed stressing” —— 
the need for a national flag. In the same year a resolution was passed 


adopting a tricolour flag as our National Emblem: It had three colours 


saffron for courage and sacrifice, white for truth and peace, green for fa 
| d i Ay gry 


1 
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and chivalry. It also carried a charka in blue on white band. The size was 
three breadth by two,breadths. On July 22, 1947 with the attainment of 
independence, the Constituent Assembly adopted it as free India’s National - 
flag. The colours and their significance remain the same. The Dharma 

Chakra of Emperor Asoka was adopted instead of Charkha. jJ 

The Flag of India —The Flag of India has three bands arranged-horizon- — 
tally. The colours are in the following order. Saffron on the top, white. 
in the middle and dark green at the bottom. The emblem of the flag is - 
the exact reproduction of the wheel on the capital of the Asoka pillar at 
Sarnath, superimposed in the middle of the central band, and is as broad 
as the white strip. It has twenty-four spokes. The colour of the emblem 
is dark blue. The wheel is to be painted, printed, superimposed or | 
embroidered on both sides of the Flag. Also the superimposed cloth must 
be of the same material as that of the body. 

Standard National Flag —The National Flag was first presented to the 
Constituent Assembly of India by Mr. Nehruyon July 22, 1947, when a 
resolution describing the flag was adopted. According to the resolution, 
the ratio of the width to the length of the flag was to be 2:3, The 
resolution, however did not furnish details regarding the quality of the 
cloth and other particulars required for.the manufacture of flags. Hence. 
the necessary arose for the preparation of self-contained specifications for 
the National Flag. n 

The cloth used for the standard flag is hand-spun and hand-woven | 
khadi. The standard prepared by the Indian Standards Institution pre-« 
scribes the dimensions of the various parts of the flag. The four standard — 
lengths of the flag are 36, 72. 144 and 252 inches and the widths cor- 
-responding to them are 24, 48, 96 and 168 inches respectively. The size 
of the motor car flag is nine by six inches. 

The standard for Asoka Chakra with its twenty-four spokes and its 
outer and inner diameters, its central circular portion, the thickness of the 
spokes at two crucial points, their spacing etc. have all been specified ina | 
table of dimensions. The Asoka Chakra will be navy blue, 

As for the shades of the colours in the flag it has been specified that 
the three colours in the bunting, namely India saffron (kesari), India green 
and navy blue should correspond, when visually examined in ordinary 
daylight, to the colours in the sealed standard flag held in the custody of | 
the Indian Standards Institution. In order to ensure uniformity of shades 
of colours on a permanently scientific basis, colour values in terms of 
chromatic co-efficients, corresponding to the colours of the original Consti- 
tuent Assembly flags, have been prescribed. x ut 

Speech of Sri. Jawharlal Nehru in the Constituent Assembly on — 

"July 22, 1947. 1. ? ie.» 

“Now, Sir, may I say a few words about this particular Flag. It will | 
be seen that there is a slight variation from the one many of us have used ~ 
during these past years. The colours are the same, a deep saffron, a white 


and a dark green. In the white previously there was charkha which | 


T. symbolised the common man in India, which symbolised the masses of the | 


eople, which symbolised their industry and which came to us othe 
Ard which Mahatma Gandhi delivered. Now this der Dio 1j 
symbol has been slightly varied in this flag, not taken away at all. Why 
has it been varied? Normally speaking, the symbol of one side of the - 
Flag should be exactly the same as on the other side. Otherwise, there 
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is a difficulty which goes against the rules. Now, the charkha as it appeared 
previously on this Flag, had the wheel on one side and the spindle on 
the other. If you see the other side of the Flag, the spindle comes the other 
way and the wheel comes this way; if it does not do so, it is not propor- 
tionate, because the wheel must be towards the pole, not towards the end 
of the Flag. There was this practical difficulty. Therefore, after consider- 
able thought we were convinced that this great symbol which enthused 
the people should continue, but that it should continue in a slightly different 
form, that the wheel should be there and not the rest of the charkha, i.e., 
the spindle and the string which created this confusion. The essential part 
of the charkha should be there, that is the wheel. So, the old traditions 
continue in regard to the charkha and the wheel But what type of wheel 

- should we have? Our miffds went back to many wheels which had 
appeared in many places and which all of us have seen, the one at the top 
of the capital of the Asoka column and in many other places. That wheel 
is a symbol of India's ancient culture, it is a symbol of many things that 
India had stood for through the ages.” 


STATE EMBLEM 


India’s coat of Arms now carries the inscription S'atyameva Jayate— 
Truth Alone Triumphs. This replaces the Royal motto in French "diew 
et mondroit”—God and my Right—used by the British Administration in 
India. The new inscription of India's coat of Arms will be in Devnagri 
(Sanskrit). 


NATIONAL SONGS 


The Constituent Assembly of India on the 24th January 1950 adopted 
Rabindranath Tagore’s song Jana-gana-mana as the national anthem of 
India and another popular song, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Bande 
Mataram was given equal status with it. 


DO YOU KNOW THIS 
There are between 300m and 400m more people in tl ld to-d 
than before World War II. See a NEATE 
* * * * * 
In most countries of the world, the death rate has fallen since before 
the war particularly among children, : : 
* * * * * : 


More than the half the world lives in Asia which has the huge popula- - 


tion of 1,253m. China with an estimated 463m and India with 361m have 
the world's largest populations. 
+ * * 4 * * 
Europe is still the world's more crowded area with a total of 392:8m 
or 77-9 persons to each sq. kilometre (about one-third of a sq. m.) 
* * * x + E 
Oceania is the world’s emptiest area with a population of 12-4m—- 
3-87 people per sq. mile. A 
* "n * * * * 


(W. H. O. Report 1952) ^ 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
1. RAILWAYS 


Importance of Indian Railways — The Indian railway system is the 
biggest in Asia. The railways are India's life lines. In inter-regional 
traffic, 80 p.c. of the goods and 70 p.c. of the passanger traffic are carried 
by rail. The total investment on the railways exceeds Rs. 800 crore and 
the staff employed number about a million. Before partition, India had 
40,524 miles of railways; aíter partion 6,958 miles went to Pakistan and 
33,566 miles remained with India. 

Beginning of Railways in India —In his famous minute of April 1853, 
strongly advocating the construction of a network of trunk railway lines, 
Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General of India wrote, “Great tracts are - 
teeming with produce they cannot dispose of, others are scantily bearing 
what they would carry in abundance, only if it could be conveyed whither 
it is needed." , 

The first idea of rail-roads in India was conceived in the Madras 
Presidency as early as 1831-32 when a proposal to lay flat parallel. rails 
on a side of an improved road between Cauverypattam and Caroor, a 
distance of 150 miles was mooted, with a view to enable animal-driven 
vehicles to be drawn thereon. The more regular railway projects, however, 
date from 1844 when the Board of Directors of the East India Company 
sanctioned the construction of one-line from Calcutta to the north-west 
and another from Bombay to the east and the north. The first line to be 
opened was a small section of 22 miles by the G.I.P. Railway between’ 
Bomhay and Kalyan in April 1853. The E. I. Railway line between 
Calcutta and Pandooa was the second to follow in August 1854 and Madras 
had the line upto Arkonam opened in July, 1856. 

Terms for Opening Railways—In the early stage (between 1844 and 1868) 
the construction of railways in India was entrusted to British companies 
under State guarantee of a minimum return of 44 p.c. to 5 p.c. on the 
capital invested. Government provided the land free of cost but retained 
the right to purchase the lines after 25 or 50 years on certain terms. By 
1869, 4,255 miles were constructed under such terms with a capital outlay - 
of about Rs. 89 crores. i 

This policy, however, entailed heavy loss to the State, amounting by 
1869 to about Rs. 1-7 crores and after an unsuccessful attempt to enlist 
the co-operation of companies without any guarantee of return, Govern- 
ment adopted the policy of direct ownership, construction and management 
by the State. Between 1869 and 1879 about 2,175 miles of lines were so 
constructed. 

The policy of direct State construction, however, did not bear fruit 
as expected, specially because the exigencies of time necessitated the diver- 
a sion of capital resourcs of the State to other directions and political and 

` strategic considerations had led to the spending of large sums on unpro- 
ductive lines. Between 1874 and 1878 the country was visited by acute 
and widespread famines, and the Famine Commission appointed in 1878 
strongly urged the early extension of the railway net-work. Company 
construction was thereafter revived and even for State-owned lines manage- 
ment by companies was favoured, Jis F 
i L ^ 
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In dealing with the guaranteed companies, the Government exercised 
as far as found desirable their rights to terminate the contracts as and 
when opportunities arose in subsequent years, the method of making use 
of this right and the manner of continuing management of the railways 
after State acquisition having differed in different cases. The EL, S.I. 
G.LP. B.B. and C.I„ S.M., and B.N. Railways were acquired by the 
State but allowed to be managed by the original companies after securing 
more favourable financial conditions for the State, the E.B., O.R. and Sind 
Punjab and Delhi lines were purchased and transferred to State manage- 
ment. The Bengal Central line was purchased and amalgamated with the 
E. B. Railway and the Madras and Indian Midland lines were after acquisi- 
tion allowed to be managed by companies running adjoining lines. 

New Era Begins—With the begining of the 20th century a new era 
began. Traffic had grown enormously and the railways had ceased to be 
a burden on public exchequer. In 1901, Mr. Robertson, a Special Com- 
missioner appointed to enquire into the working of the railways, examined 
the pros and cons of State vs. Company construction and management and 
although no marked superiority in favour of companies was observed, he 
advocated the discontinuance of dual system running side by» side and 
advised the leasing out of all lines to: companies, with or without guarantee. 
Public opinion in India had, however, ceased to remain inarticulate and 


- . strong feelings were entertained against management by English companies, 


$ 


“which often acted against the best interests of the people and stood in the 
way of Indianisation and advancement of Indian trade and industry. The 
old policy, shaped between 1880 and 1884 was allowed to be continued till 
1920-21. ‘ 

In 1921 a Railway Enquiry Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
William Acworth examined critically the question of State vs. Company 
management and advocated State-management. 

In 1923 the Indian Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution advo- 
cating State management only and it was decided to eliminate the system 
of management by Board of Directors in London as and when opportunities 
to terminate the contracts with companies were available. Accordingly the 
East Indian Railway was_taken_over under direct State management in 
January 1925 and the G. I. P. Railway in July next year and since then 
all company-managed lines have been taken oyer. 

Railway Committees —For the improvement of railway management and 
also to settle the State vs. Company management question Acworth Committee 
was appointed in 1921 which made various recommendations for the improve- 
ment of Indian Railways. Its main recommendations were: (1) Railways to be 
managed by the State instead of Company management. (2) Railway Budget 
should be separated from the general budget and that the general revenues 
should receive annual contributions from railways. (3) Establishment of 
Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between railways and the public. 


The Pope Committee was appointed in 1932 which inter alia made: 


many recommendations in regard to the intensive use of locomotives, coach- 
ing stock and machinery. Disposal of uneconomical wagons, combining 
resources between railways, ticketless travel and methods of increasing 
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gamation of workshop for construction of rolling stock, (3) acceleration 
of trains, (4) withdrawal of unremunerative services, (5) greater caution 
in capital expenditure, (6) a campaign to root out dishonesty and incivility 
from amongst railway staff, (7) development of the commercial depart- 
ments of railways, (8) buildifig of a general Reserve Fund to serve as an 
equalisation fund for payment of interest charges and amortisation of capital. 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee—The Committee appointed by the 
Government of India published its report in 1948. The main findings and. 
recommendations are—(a) the staff strength in the railways is on the high 
side while there has been general deterioration in the efficiency of workers, 
(b) in place of present central organisation under which the Railway Board 
is part of the Secretariat of the Government of India, the Committee 
recommended the vesting of control and management of Indian Government 
Railways in a Statutory Authority, (c) it is desirable to have in the 
Finance Branch of the Railway Board a separate unit primarily concerned 
with exploring means to improve earnings, (d) no capital outlay should 
be incurred other than on strictly financial considerations, except when a 
capital expenditure is justified on other important considerations, (e) an 
Amortisation Fund should be created (as recommended by the Wedgwood | 
Committee) in respect of intangible assets of the railways amounting to. 
about Rs. 68 crores, the annual contribution to the fund being one per. 
cent of gross earnings, (f) the existing method of making ad hoc contri- - 
bution to the General Revenues has to continue until the future position 
of the railways can be assured with greater definitions. $ 
Raikvay Stores Enquiry Comnittee—was set-up under the Chairmanship 
WAN. of A. D. Shroff to examine the Stores arrangements on the railways with 
a view to bringing about improvement and rationalisation in procurement, - 
issue and holding of stores in 1951. The Committee recommended that 
Ministry of Railways should be responsible for the procurement of specialized 
railway Stores. This recommendation has been accepted. The -procure- 
ment of specialised railway stores will be transferred to the Railway Board, 
Management of the Railways —The management of State lines is arranged 
by the Ministry of Railways with the help of the Railway Board. From ` 
April 1, 1951, certain far-reaching changes in the all-India Railway exect- 
tive have been introduced. The post of the Chief Commisioner of Railways - 
was abolished. The Board has now been reconstituted with three func- 
tional members and the Financial Commissioner. One of the functional 
members has been appointed Chairman of the Board. The Board func- | 
tions as.a corporate body and advises the Minister on major questions of 
policy and issues necessary executive orders for the administration. $ 
Railway Separation Convention —A development of far-reaching import- 
j ance in railway finance is the revision of the Railway Separation Conven- 
v tion. The Convention was adopted in September 1924 to secure stability in 
general revenues and introduce flexibility in the administration of railway | 
finance. In actual operation, however, it has failed to fulfil either of these 
objectives. In December 1949, therefore, the Constituent Assembly revised 4t 
“the Convention. 5 Ww de) H 
The salient provisions of the new Convention are: (1) that for the ~ 
"quinquennium commencing from April 1, 1950 an annual dividend of 4 per 
cent on the capital inyested on non-strategic lines is to be paid into the | 
"general revenues, (2) that an annual contribution of not less than Rs. 
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crores should be made to the Depreciation Reserve Fund, and (3) that a 
Railway Development Fund should be constituted to finance expenditure as 
passenger amenities, labour welfare and railway projects which are necessary 
but unremunerative. The existing Betterment Fund is to be merged with 
the new fund with the reservation that for the next five years a sum of 
Rs. 3 crores should be made available every year from this fund for 
expenditure on passenger amenities.. 

Railway Budget—The feature of the Railway finances since 1947-48 has 
been the continuous rise in gross receipts. Working expenses have also 
shown a rise but at a relatively slower pace, with the result that net traffic 
receipts have shown an increase from year to year, moving up from 
Rs. 39:78 crores in 1948-49 to Rs. 62-12 crores in 1951-52 (revised). The 
capital-at-charge has risen from Rs. 667-43 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 846-80 
crores in 1951-52 (revised). The ratio of net traffic receipts to capital-at- 
charge worked out at Rs. 7-3 in 1951-52 as compared with 5-7 in 1948-49. 
Railway administration has undertaken measures to speed up many deve- 
lopment projects, particularly for manufacture of locomotives. The govern- 
ment factory at Chittaranjan commenced production in November 1950. 
Tata Locomotive & Engineering Works Co. Ltd. to the share capital of 
which the government of India have subscribed Rs. 2 crores, has also gone 
into production. In 1952 the programme of welding the different railway 
systems of the country into one co-ordinated undertaking consisting of six 
major zonal administrations was completed. 

Railway Finance—The railways have created three reserve funds—Depre- 
ciation Reserve Fund, Revenue Reserve Fund and Development Fund, all of 
which have handsome balances to their credit. . 

The soundness of railway finances has enabled the Central Government 
to draw freely from the railway reserve funds. 

'The passenger fares were standardised for all classes on Indian Rail- 
ways in January 1948 and freight rates were rationalised in October. 

New Rates Structure—New rates structure has been introduced from 
1st October, 1948. /With a few exceptions, all the Indian Government and 
Indian State Railways were taken as a single unit for the purpose of 
charging. Class rates numbering 15 and the wagon load scales numbering 
ten were introduced in place of the previous 16 class rates and 27 schedules. 
All the classes and the wagon load scales have been uniformly framed on 
the telescopic basis, rendering “the charges for longer distances cheaper. 
The schedule rates quoted by individual railways were cancelled, as also 
a number of station-to-station rates, which were either uneconomical or 
unused. The terminal, transhipment and short distance charges have been fixed 
on a uniform basis, applicable to all railways without exception. Goods traffic 
is now charged on the shortest route principle, with a weightage of` 
100 miles for a break of gauge transhipment for determining this route 
when there are two or more routes between the same stations. The class 
rates as well as wagon load scales are calculated on the aggregate distance 
from the starting station to destination, by a shortest route as reckoned 
above and not on the separate distance over each railway. In respect of 
classification of goods, owners' risk rates were cancelled for a number of 
articles carried in wagon loads, e.g. grain and pulses, sugar, jagree, 
cement and iron articles, thereby throwing on the railways greater 
responsibility for safe conveyance of these articles. Charges for parcels 
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and passengers’ luggage were revised and for the first time a terminal 
charge of 8 pies per maund for each end is levied on them. With the 


effect from Sept. 1, 1948, a single revised scale for coal was introduced 


in place of several scales. > 

Regrouping of Railways—Large scale administrative organisation of the 
railways had become necessary for efficient functioning and economy in 
management. A Committee of Railway Board was thus appointed early 
jn 1950 to consider in all its aspects. The Committee recommended that 
different railway system should be welded togather to form one co-ordinated 
railway undertaking divided into six major zonal system, The regrouping 
of India railways began in 1951. The main principles governing the 
regrouping are:— 

1. Every railway administration should serve as far as possible a 
compact region. 
2. It should be large enough to provide a headquarters organisation of 
the highest calibre capable of following and assimilating up-to-date improve- 
ments in railway techniques and equipped with adequate workshop facilities 
and statistical, training and research institutions. 

3. Regrouping should cause the minimum dislocation in existing 
d be so phased as to prevent any kind of disloca- 


arrangements and shoul > SO x i S 
diminution of the quantity or efficiency of railway 


tion or even temporary 


service. 7 4 A 
After acquisition by the State of practically all major! railways 


in India, the question, or rationalising the management thereof by 
a more suitable re-grouping of the different railway systems grew 
into prominence. A special committee presided over by Pandit Hriday 
Nath Kunzru enquired into the working of the Indian railways in 1948 
and among various matters examined the question of re-grouping of the 
railways. Since then the Ministry of Railways proposed to re-group the 


railways into six major zones as under :— 


Zone Name of Railway Route mileage 


1, Northern Railway 35 oe an Ph tee 59250) 
2. Western Railway nE an a5 .. 5,680 
3. Central Railway Mes be Ae .. 5,428 
4. Southern Railway S ay An .. 5999 
5. Eastern Railway ac A Je SCIO TO 

6,336 


6. North Eastern Railway 2% a 
The Southern Railway—The first integrated railway system under the 
six-zone regrouping plan of Indian Railways came into being on 14th April - 
1951, when the Southern Railway was ormed by the amalgamation of the 
fhree railway systems of South India—Madras and Southern Mahratta, 
South Indian and Mysore Railways. The areas served by these railways 
are economically interdependent to an extent that renders the traffic from 
outside the peninsula relatively less important than volume of traffic exchanged 
between themselves. The entire zone constitutes economic unity and favours 
the integration of different railways. 

With a total route mileage of 5,999, of which 1,755 miles are on the 
broad gauge and 5,244 miles on the metre and narrow gauges, the Southern 
Railway serves the whole of the peninsula linking Waltair in the east and 
Poona in the west with Trivandrum in the extreme south. 4 
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The Central Railway and Western Railway were inaugurated on 
November 5, 1951. The Central Railway with a route mileage of 5,428 
serves an area of 210,000 sq. miles covering extensive territory, whereas 
Western Railway with a route mileage of 5,660 meets the needs of 150,000 nd 
sq. miles in the States of Bombay, Saurashtra, Rajasthan and Madhaya 4 
Bharat. The Central Railway is the amalgamation of G.I.P., N.S., and 
Scindia and Dholpur Railways and the Western Railway has amalgamated 
B.B.C.L, Saurashtra, Rajasthan and Jaipur Railways. k 

The Northern, North-Eastern and Eastern Railways were inaugurated 4 
on April 14, 1952 by the Prime Minister of India in New Delhi, The | 
Northern Railway combines three entire existing railways, Jodhpur, Bikaner 4 
and East Punjab with three divisions of Allahabad, Lucknow and I 
Moradabad of E. I. Ry. The Northern Railway with the Head- 
quarters at Delhi comprises—(1) entire Eastern Punjab Railway, 

(2) Moradabad Division of E. I. Ry., (3) Jodhpur and Bikaner metre gauge || 
railways, and (4) Delhi-Rewari-Fazilka Section of the B. B. & C. I. Ry, It , 
serves an area of about 146,000 sq. miles and a population over 57 millions. 

The North Eastern Railway combines the Oudh Tirhut and Assam 
Railways with certain portions of the East Indian Railway. It brings 
under a single administrative control the entire metre gauge lines in the 
"trans-Ganga area. The Oudh Tirbut Railway was formed on January 1, 
1943, on acquisition by the State of the Bengal and North Western, and 
the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railways. The Assam Railway, a small unit 
formed in 1947 after Partition out of the fragments of the old Bengal and 
Assam Railway in Indian territory and the Sealdah Division, now x 
included in the North Eastern Zone, will provide the new 4 
Zone a direct route to Calcutta for the traffic from 
Uttar Pradesh, North Bihar, North Bengal, and Assam. All these areas 
will henceforward be served by a single railway instead of three. The new 
system with its headquarters at Gorakhpur will meet the Tequirements of 
an area of about 126,000 sq. miles and a population of about 56 million, 

The Eastern Railway consolidates the remaining Divisions of the East. 
Indian and the entire Bengal Nagpur Railways. A single system instead of 
two railways will henceforward serve the coal-mining areas and the centres 
of iron and steel industries. 3 : vi 

The Eastern Railway, besides connecting with the two important ports ' 
df Calcutta and Visakhapatnan, olso traverses having large untapped . ' 
mineral and other resources awaiting development, for helping which schemes 
of railway expansion will soon have to be undertaken. The new railway, 
with its headquarters at Calcutta, will cover an area of about 200, 000. sq. 

" miles and a population of over 67 million. Are Sd 


SOME RAILWAY ORGANISATIONS 


/ Central Standard Office —A. separate self-contained organisation called 
Central Standard Office, for the conduct of all works connected with the 
production of standard design and specifications. for all materials, plant 
and rolling stock in use on Indian railways was formed in 1030. Three 
separate branches of this office deal respectively with mechanical engineer- 

- ing standards, civil engineering standards and specifications, while a separate 
research branch, constituted at a later date undertakes civil and mechanical 

engineering research. | X SE WA ET "d 
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Indian Railway Conference Association —This Association was first orga- 
nised in 1871 mainly for the interchange of rolling stock between broad 1 
gauge railways. The present non-official organisation was inaugurated in 
< 1902 when a formal resolution was passed, establishing the permanent Con- | 
{ ference, independent of Government, with the name of the “Indian Railway 
Conference.” The Association’s main function has been to frame rules for 
the carriage and interchange of the passenger and goods stock, as well as 
to regulate the rates and fates and conditions under which the traffic shall 
be carried. 
Clearing Accounts Office—A Clearing Accounts Office with a Statutory | 
Audit Office attached thereto was opened in December 1926 to take over 
the work relating to the check and appointment of traffic interchanged 


between state-managed railways. eb $ SINI 
Central Advisory Council for Railways— This is an advisory body which 
discusses all the problems concerning railways. The function of the Com- — 
mittee is purely advisory. E JAM 
Railway Local Advisory Committees—These Committees have been formed | 
in all railways with a view to associate the public in the management of 
railways. 1 n : 
Railway Rates Tribunal —This Tribunal has been established in 1948 in 
place of Railway Rates Advisory Committee. This is the important step by 
Government in the development of its freight policy. The Tribunal will 
decide the public complaints regarding the making or giving under pre- 
ference in rates or al to quote a station-to-station rate. 
The Tribunal is authorised to entertain complaints that railway administra- 
1 able rates, attaching. 


tions are exercising discrimination, quoting unreason: 3 
o the rates or are unreasonably. refusing to quote 


Pepe u 
NI ees is rate, The Tribunal will deal, only with freight 
rates and have mandatory jurisdiction. ]t consists of a President land 
two members. To assist the Tribunal, two panels of assessors is con- 
stituted, one representing trade, industry and agriculture and the other, 
I ilways. 
me EN a Transport —has been formed for the co-ordination of all 
forms of transport. The two main objectives of the Board are (1) maxi- 
mum co-ordination of all forms of transport and. (2) the matching of plan- 
planning - of general economic deve- | 
lopment. The Board’s objective is to secure the ‘optimum movement of - 
goods according to P relieve the strain on railways | 
b; i Í 3 
1 PEE E y oy of officers and staff on the railways, 
a Staff ' ve was started at f 
Give D in the traffic (transportation) | and. commercial 
departments and also civil engineers n the first instance. ^ 
il —has been set up in 1949 to explore the 4 


. Tourist Trafic Committee —The Ministry of transport has constituted i 

tee consisting of the representatives | 
ansport and hotel industries. The | 
h regard to matters w) 


AYE autos 
. of ministries concerned 
committee advises h 
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tourists visiting this country. An American Tourist Promotion Group 
has also been formed on an informal basis consisting of tourist and six 
"Eravel Companies. Regional Tourist offices have been opened at Bombay, 
Delhi and Madras. 1t is proposed to issue Tourist Introduction Card to 
foreign tourists which will enable them to get essential facilities. 


POSITION OF THE RAILWAY FUNDS 
(Crores of Rupees) 


a) 
Depreciation Reserve Fund 

1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 

(Accounts) (Revised) (Budget) 

Appropriations to the fund -. 33:59 33-88 33:54 
"Withdrawal from the Fund -- 26°63 42-79 46:27 
Net accretions during the year .. 6°96 — 8:91 —13-73 
Closing Balance ay 5 123-65 114-74 101-01 
Revenue Reserve Rund Development Fund 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-52 1950 1951-52 1952-53 
(ac- (Re- (Bud- ~(ac- (Re- (Bud- 
count) vised) get) count) vised) get) 
Appropriations to the 


fund a 5-40 12-70 12-46 10-52 10-64 12:69 
"Withdrawal from the 

Fund -- — 0:01 — 0-02 — 5:35 829 10.7 
Net accretions during 

the year En 5-41 12-72 12-46: 5:17- 2:35 1:98 


Closing Balance ., 13-58 26:30 38-76 19:44 21-79 23.77 
RAILWAYS FINANCES 


Operating Expenses 
(Lakhs of Rs.) 


1947-48* 2 -. 8479 1951-52 (Revised) -e 19572 
1948-49 + -- 1,60,41 1952-53 (Interim Budget) 20270 
1949-50 ki -- 18153 1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 187,69 
1950-51 A .. 1,80,23 


Appropriation to Depreciation Reserve Fund 
(Lakhs of Rs.) 


1947-48* cb -. 6,81 1951-52 (Revised) -- 30,00 
1948-49 2 -. 1129 1952-53 (Interim Budget) .. 30,00 
1949-50 a -. 11,58 1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 30/00 
1950-51 a -. 30,00 | ih 
Gross Traffic Receipts 
(Lakhs of Rs.) " 
748k . -. 1,01,00 1951-52 (Revised at E 
194549 Lu -. 21310 1952-53 (hee Basan) 2080 J 
1949-50 en -. 2,36,55 1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 2,82,16 
1950-51 -- 2,63,01 2 


gni” 3 
*From August 15, 1947 to March 31, 1948, 


à 


etudes n 


= 


Net Traffic Receipts 
(Lakhs of Rs.) 
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_ 1947-48* A .. 876 1951-52 (Revised) : 
1948-49 ES .. 39,78 1952-53 (Interim Budget) . 
1949-50 co .. 41,44 1952-53 (Final Budget) 
1950-51 fa SIN 04,05 


Net Reyenue 


(Lakhs of Rs.) 


1947-48* oe .. 10,53 1951-52 (Revised) 
1948-49 ad .. 42,34 1952-53 (Interim Budget) . 
1949-50 So .. 37,77 1952-53 (Final Budget) 
1950-51 " . 47,56 A 


Contribution to General Revenues 


(Lakhs of Rs.) 
1947-48* n3 oc 1950-51 
1948-49 5b 281 734) e195 1-52. (Revised) 
1949-50 a .. 7,00 :1952-53 (Interim Budget) . 
1952-53 (Final Budget) 


Surplus or Deficit 


(Lakhs of Rs.) E 
1947-48* ie .. —2,74 1951-52 (Revised) 
1948-49 K .. 1998 1952-53 (Interim Budget) . 
1949-50 as .. 1459 1952-53 (Final Budget) 
1950-51 +. 15,05 
PC. of Net Traffic Receipts to Capital-at-charge 
Receipts 
1947-48* ja | 1:3 1951-52 (Revised) 
1948-49 14 bz. 1952-53 (Interim Budget) 
1949-50 d .. 5:6 1952-53 (Final Budget) 
1950-51 y rd 
Ratio of Working Expenses to Gross Earnings 
(Lakhs of Rs.) 

1947-48* of .. 89-2 1951-52 (Revised) ne 
1948-49 $- .. 79:8 1952-53 (Interim Budget) .. 
1949-50 M A .. 81-7 1952-53 (Final Budget) 
1950-51 x .. 80:7 

Ratio of Net Profit on Capital at charge 

* (Lakhs of Rs.) 

1947-48* a .. —0:4 1951-52 (Revised) 
1948-49 3 .. 2-8 1952-53 (Interim Budget) . 
1949-50 \ D .. 2-0 1952-53 (Final do) . 
1950-51 m SSMO 


-* From 15th August, 1947 to 31st March, 1948. 


AWE Ve. 
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World's Railway Mileage in 1950 


Europe ae .. 262,198 Australasia ne .. 31,999 : 
America (North) <. 270,320 Africa bs .. 42,074 
‘America (Central & South) — 85,207 Total a, .. 783,679 
Asia ` BY .. 391872 by 
Railway Mileage of Leading Countries, 1950 

France og .. 40,348 Canada ae kna MAD 336 
Gan, y 236256 U.S.A.. 5 1D 227244 
Great Britain .. .. 19,863 Argentina uf -- 26,10 
U.S.S.R. se [D 574487 Mexico 2: 1l 14981 
Italy A .. 11,383 China M .. 12,960 
Poland ds 2: 21819:3/5 Brazil x2 Sq ANA | 
Japan : 2D 12572 India AN .. 33,987 


RAILWAY FACTS 


India has the fourth largest railway system in the world, the U.S.A. 
U.S.S.R. and Canada being the only three countries with a larger mileage, 
Sy * * * * * 


There are 72,000 Railway Stations in India. 
* * * * * 


The first Indian Railway was run between Bombay and Kalyan, a 


distance of 32 miles on 16th April, 1953. 
d * * * »* * 


Third class passengers contribute 90 p.c. of the railway receipts. 4 
* * * * ix 


First electric trains in India ran between Victoria Terminus (Bomba 
and Kurla in 1925. à y) 
* * AA, * : 
From April 1951, there is not a single railway system which, is not 
owned by the Government in any part of India including what is formerly 


the Indian States. dh; i A 
* * * * * A 


‘Locomotive factory at Chittaranjan commenced production in Nov. 
1950. 9 
* y * * m 


Most Indian railway gauges are five feet six inches wide 
are the, broadest in the, world. a * and they 
z A * * * ok Qu. 
Indian Government Railways are by far the largest industrial EN. 
under one management in the country. Indian Railways stand to-da 
- the greatest State enterprise in Asia. s y as 
; * * * 4 if ac 
After partition, there are 33,987 miles of railways in India: j 
average Indian railways carry about 1000 million passengers and 106 pn MW. 
freight-tons in a year. | j ts and 1 4 
* cS * Ne kai | 
The Railways’ requirements for coal is 10 million tons annually. 


" A gutta 


ERN, 
Woo Ma ^16 
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. There are four mountain railway systems in India—Nilgiri Mountain 
Railway, Matheran Hill Railway, Darjeeling Himalayan Railway and. 
Kalka-Simla Railway. 

* * * * * 
Down Kalka-Delhi-Howrah Mail is the fastest train on E. I. Ry. with 
an average speed of 48 m.p.h. miles between Calcutta and Delhi covering ` 
902 miles in 25 hrs. 45 m. 


* * * * * 
Railway Board came into existence in March, 1905. 
* * * * * 


With a capital of 672 crores of rupees invested by the State, the 

Indian Railways are one of the largest enterprises of the world. 
* * * * * 

The inauguration of the electrified main line section of the G. I. P. 
Railway from Kalyan to Poona took place on 5th November 1929 and 
constituted the first entirely main line of track to be electrified. 5, 

* * * * * i 

The first air-conditioned coach tò run in public service in India was 
attached to an Indian train in 1937 between Bombay and Delhi. " 

* * * * * 

The integration of Indian Sta 

Indian Government Railways. 
* * 


tes has added 7,500 route miles to the 


* * 7 * 
2. ROADS IN INDIA 


Utility of Roads in India— The importance of roads sas 
transport in a vast country like India can scage@ly 
system of well-kept and well-constructed road 
economic and cultural progress. | The roads h 
in the defence of India. Ours is a vast coy 
post military units in every point of the lan 
depends on the ability of our armed forces 
point within shortest possible time. So e 
to a large extent depends on the efficiendi € 
deficiency in the matter of roads has chk 
agricultural commercial and industrial bax} 
serious defect is the lack of proper and V 


between villages and ot 


yery laeely /to. io] 
ssto-day. e Sio 


markets. Another asped 
road system is that it is unbalanced. The tr 
relatively more highly developed than the district 4 roads. 

Short History of Road Progress —The present road system is a super- 
structure raised on the old Mughal and other roads. Its development 
began about one hundred years ago under the auspices of the Government 
of India. But Government's entire energy being directed towards opening 
of railways, the roads came to be regarded as of local importance, a fit | 
subject for devolution. The culmination of the lack of interest was reached 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 which transferred the subject to | 
the provinces. The Central Government ceased to concern itself with road - 


development except for roads of military importance and certain arterial 
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n States, the provinces in their t 
i the charge of local i urn placed greater part 
for the maintenance and at e des ane pues responsibility 
But the circumstances changed after the World War. ied mileage. 
port began to come in the forefront and it became a comi ü o tane 
principal roads throughout the country. The result ae | E DA 
expansion could not keep pace with the increase of ates that, the road i 
existing roads began to deteriorate. A resolution Bd tame and e 
Council of State in 1927 for the improvement of road syste carat ant athe 
that a committee of both the chambers of the Central Le; oui the result 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. R. Jayakar to pee was set up 
The Jayakar Committee in 1928 reported that onus of! ER and report. 
was passing beyond the capacity of provincial governments ad development 
that it was becoming a matter of national importance, ai an local bodies, 
might be a proper charge on central revenues. The Co ton that extent 
mended that the Centre should assist co-ordinated devel kan a a 
annual block grants to provinces from out of a Central IE by making 
by a petrol tax surcharge of two annas per gallon The Fund built up 
mittee also recommended the setting up of (i) a ECTS AREE Com- 
ment in the Central Government, (ii) a Transport Advi oad Develop- 
consisting of the representatives trom Central Government M Committee 
(iii) a Central. Organisation of Information and Ratan (NE Provinces, 
Road Organisation was set up in 1930 and a- Transport Sie A Central 
in 1935. On the recommendation of the Jayakar Commi visory Council 
Conference first met in 1931 to discuss various P EARTE also a Road 
h - Road Administration —since 1919 the provinces have be manera 
sible for the maintenance and construction of roads The solely respon- g 
t's interest in roads was confined to sanctioning ble Central Gov- du 
the provinces trom Central Road Fund. From 1st April ae grants to 
Government have assumed additional financial responsibilit 7, the Central 
d maintenance of every road which is accepted A Se the con- 
ja National Highway—The subject “Nationel the Central 
been included in the Federal List of the Constitution A SEHE 
ndia. 


has now de 
The provincia highways are generally und 

er the charge of Lt 

provincial 


pes yee Deng Hoe 
he district an village roads hav 
sibi of fhe ical podies: e for many years been the respon- 
en oad Fund — The creation of Ci c . 
recommendation of Jayakar Committee pacts ame ea Tina in 1929 on the 
of road transport in India. The Road Fund was E + one in the history 
the Central Government with the advice of a standin e administered by 
Central Legislature. Part of the fund—one Ega committee of the 
central _administration, research, intelligence and eat He be reserved for 
of special or all-India importance. The balance of ns X undertakings 
T location to the provinces and States RUM was recom- 
sumption of petrol in each administrative unit. Block grant ing to the con- 
from the fund were intended to augment principal EE the provinces 
development. llotments for road |) 
Nagpur Plan n 
convened bri onferen i 
Congress. is C rence is an important la B : 
Indian roads 5o far as the road development cc ur. SURE of — 
|| » EA rne e ‘his i 


roads in India 
of road mileage in 


conference drew up a ten-year plan of road development which is known 
as Nagpur Plan. 

The Conference classified roads under the following heads—National 
District Roads and Village Roads. National Highways is to be the frame- 
work for the countrys’ road system. The National Highways will connect 
capitals of provinces and States, ports and foreight highways and constitute 
-the main arteries of communication in the country. They will include roads 
of strategic importance. The Provincial or State Highways will be the 
main trunk roads of a province or state. District Roads will connect areas 
of production and markets with either a highway or a railway. They will 
also form the main links between headquarters of neighbouring districts. 
Minor District Roads and Village Roads will mostly meet the requirements 
: of rural population, they connect villages and group of villages with one 
© another and with nearest district road or river ghat. 

The plan is based on the estimated requirements for the first 20 years 
of postwar period. The total mileage and cost of the plan are as follows— 
400,000 miles of roads, highways etc. at the cost of Rs. 450 crores, 

Nagpur plan recommends the assumption by the Central Government of 
complete financial liability covering both fresh development and annual 
maintenance for roads designated as National Highways. These are to 
be administered by an impartial Road Board. With the effect from 
1st April, 1947 complete financial liability for the construction and main- 
tenance of eyery road which is classified as a National Highway has been 
undertaken by the Government of India. 

Proposed National Highway routes generally follow the existing trunk 
roads which are already, largely surfaced. The total mileage of National 
Highways is about 13,300 out of which 2,400 miles are in the Indian 
States. These include Grand Trunk Road North ~ (Delhi-Amritsar- 
Pakistan-border), Grand Trunk Road East (Delhi-Agra-Kanpur-Calcutta), 


Road. 
Indian Roads Congress—The Central Government took steps to promote 
the ‘creation of a semi-official body kn 


L2 C Kp 
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, Highways, Provincial or State Highways, Major District Roads, Minor ` 


Bombay-Madras Road, Calcutta-Madras Road, and Banaras-Cape Comorin. 


" 


A 


El - 
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The financial stringency of the Government 5 
gress to slow down. Asa result, in the ur Tama the pro- 
Sot even one hundredth part of the Nagpur target of Eh from 1947, 
roads could be completed. g and improving 
Bullock Cart—The bullock cart remain. i : 
ment of “transport throughout India. LAT Ur the main instru- v 
narrow iron-tyred wheels with primitive hub and = eed sled nyth 
The advent of motor transport however is gradually re la _ arrangements. 
bullock carts. The bullock carts generally do not pa placing the use of 
those operating in municipal areas. The greatest def y any tax excepting 
is the destructive effects of its iron-tyred wheels. ects otathe balo ki cari; 
Road Transport —Motor vehicles are n e i 
the road transport of India and are UE EE part in 
taxation of motor vehicles is a state subject in Tadia Th. Ceo IDE 
vm pus um ud to state. In addition to state xs pan of taxa- 
AE eus I a aca on ae GN ANS IAN 
Ut mi ve icles are levied by Central Government in radesh. 
er Sdn E motor vehicles and spare parts, import and ie shape 
x : yres and import and excise dut i esito up 
is BED levied on petrol in all provinces. y on petrol. A sales tax 
two Under E: buo 1937 each province is divided i 
sidi VIG RYE E a Regional Transport Authority in s n iod 
a Provincial Tra Aa (fa GU a Gud d addition 
f nsport Authority in each province. The Ai Aan 
sa for compu, insurance of motor vehicles in reset ei n Kae 
ationalisation of Transport —About all the major state $ ird parties. 4 
accepted nationalisation of bus services as a basic polic; : pi India have ff 
reached'a stage where they have nearly taken over the tr many have 
PIDEN an TUN ae The process of nationalisation aie p mete Du 
4 ughout India. In Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, th not uniform 
service is operated by a quasi-public corporatoin TN e nationalised 
E ae MS motor services are run descri Punjab, Uttar 
‘Madras tate Services extend oyver muffasil route: BRA Been: 
similar service covering three of the five zones i TTA Orissa! hasta 
CU. UN purpose West Bengal has started Bee ich the state is 
cutta. ong the former Princely States, many a 1 us services in 
government owned bus services. The Delhi ‘bus re already operating 
"Transport Ministry of the Government of India ander an, is carried on by 
tory bod y called Delhi Road "DransportWAmtHorit EE autonomous statti- 
pelhi Tronton in bn 1951. y which also took over the 
The Government of Assam, Bihar, H; 
“Rajasthan, S yderabad, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, 


Manipur and t 0 " YN 
G ment Organisations t the Centre, the Gover: vi 
a nment have built uj 
p 


the C: entral Roads Organisation under the Consulti S E 

‘ernment of ting Engineer to the Gov- 

„confined o ra gh i 
"development in genera ‘grants to provinci 

“of roads other than National A D for | 

, road | 


development of roa i < 
statistics, bulk procurement of machinery and overseas training of road 
i 1 


„engineers. ubi 
Y n WN 


Y: 
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A Central Road Research Institute with suitable equipment and testing 
appliances including a Road Test Track has been started near Okhla on 
the Delhi-Agra Road under the auspices of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

, Road-Rail Co-ordination —Much headway has been made towards road- 
rail co-ordination and re-organisation of road transport—(1) city bus service 
of Madras has been entirely nationalized. (2) Bombay is the first State 
in which State Transport Corporation financed jointly by the Central and 
State Governments has been established with the object of providing ade- 
quate economical and ecfüeint road transport services. (3) Government of 
West Bengal has set up a Directorate of Transport to work out inter 
alia schemes for the nationalisation of the passenger transport system in 
Calcutta and for the co-ordinated development of rail and road transport 
in the State. (4) Uttar Pradesh Government Roadway Organisation has 
introduced bus services on several new routes. (5) Punjab Government 
has started operation of passenger transport services in certain cities and 
over few rural routes. (6) Government of Himachal Pradesh has 
nationalized almost all road transport services. (7) In Delhi the Govern- 
ment has taken over the bus service from Gwalior and Northern Indian 
Transport Company. 


Road Mileage in Various Countries in Relation to Area and Population 


Mileage .of Mileage. of Total mileage 

f motorable roads unmotorable roads of roads ~ 
India 4 T 181,406 57,575 239,081 
wo S. A. (1940) " 1,000,000 ^ 2,009,000 3,009,000. 
i U. K. (1939) z “160,120 . 19,170 179,290 
France (1939) A a NU 405,028 


Indian Union's Road Development Plan 


Existing Nagpur plan 
Total Road mileage (1943) as +. 239,081 385,226 
Motorable road mileage (1943) -. 181,406 289,855 
Total road mileage per millión persons .. 749.89 1,208-18 
Motorable road milegae per million persons 568-99 909-14 
Total road mileage per 1,000 sq. miles of area — 196-45 316-53 
Motorable road mileage per 1,000 sq. mile ofarea 149-06 238-17 


(From Govt. of India pamphlet “Our Roads") 
Mileage of Extra Municipal Roads in India 


(on 31-3-1944) 
i Total Total Grand 
2 4 - Surfaced Unsurfaced Total 

Provinces & Centrally administered area .. 97,547 202,173 299,720 ` 
4 = (From Govt. of India pamphlet Our Roads”) 


Imports of Motor Vehicles in India 


Oe en 1262 Pape. - 8376 
-. 1944 Ds 4s os 2707 
1945. e = 2) uth yes, ew oOldy ~ 1948:- 7.0. +. 40,379 


FEN 
| | AMA y S 
ANG YA AAN URES UO E PA ey PAGAN OPI) JY PIRE ERR NS NS 
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Imports of Cycles 


1942-43 m b 16,134 1945-46 E 2 76,141 

1943-44 ex e 28,355 1946-47 Ba Be 212,554 < 

1944-45 Et SA 37,391 1947-48 ns PE 261,358 
No. of Motor Vehicles in India (Excluding States) 

1942-43 A ... - 121,282 1945-46 sé aa 144,649 

1943-44 pt -- 181,069 1946-47 ác AN 168,386 

1944-45 3 .. 142,472 


3. WATERWAYS j 


From ancient times, the trade and commerce of northern India has 
been facilitated by the abundance of navigable streams. The combined | 
mileage of the navigable rivers in northern India is about 26,000. The 
‘inland navigation of India which was flourishing, received a great set- 
back with the development of railways in India. 

In the past, India has been great sea-faring country. The, British 
Governor-General in 1880.reporting in London said “the port of Calcutta 
contains 10,000 tons of shipping built in India of a description calculated 
for the conyeyance of cargoes to England." Sir William Digby in his 
‘Prosperous British Indio. wrote that the teakwood vessels of Bombay 
are greatly superior to the ‘oaken’ of old England. 

Sub-continent of India has three great river systems with large number 
of minor streams which so lopg carried the inland navigation. Of this, 
` Indus has practically gone to-Pakistan. The Ganga from Hardwar to the 

Bay of Bengal passes through rich alluvial plains and offers unique 
advantage for splendid inland navigation. Brahmaputra also offers 
excellent chance of navigation. It is navigable throughout the year from 
its mouth to Dibrugarh which is about 800 miles from the sea. 4 

Navigation canals are very few in India. The principal navigation 
canals are Eastern and Circular anals of Bengal; Orissa Coast Canal 
and Buckingham Canal and Ganga Canal :running from HHardwar to 
Kanpur. There are also some combined irrigation and navigable canals in 
some of the states. There are less than 4,300 miles of,navigable canals 
in India. There are also important waterways in West and East Bengal | 
which have made Calcutta the largest sea-port in India. The total length | 
‘of waterways in India and Pakistan amounts to 25,000 (about) comprising | 
10,000 miles of rivers and 15,000 miles of canals. — 

, Indian Constitution and Waterways —Th 
had all along been a provincial sul ject, hi 


“The treatment of the river as unit, i 
help its rational development. The p d devi 
transport has been entrusted to the Ci ntral Water Po 
Navigation Commission. Navigati Branch of the 
traffi rveys on existing and | wW ays and. 

S -of opening up new waterw f 
ty of surveying, pl 
es a sah 
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transport has been assigned to the Central Waterpower Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission. 7 ; 
Several multi-purpose projects are now in progress which will help 
. _ to develop navigation in India. Navigation is now difficult in several places 
NW ‘because dry weather discharges of the rivers are too little for use even 
by small country boats. River conservancy measures under multi-purpose 
schemes will make it possible for navigation to become an important 
transport industry in India. ; 1 
Dams & Waterways —The construction of the Hirakud dam in Orissa, 
it is stated, would make the Mahanadi navigable for 300 miles down the 
sea. The Kakrapara project in Bombay provides for navigation from the 
sea-face near Surat upto the reservoir of the dam at Kakrapara and 50 miles 
further inland. Similarly, the Damodar valley project in Bihar and West 
Bengal envisages the construction of a navigation canal linking up the 
lower Raniganj coal-fields with the „Hooghly. The Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission is also actively considering the 
revival of water traffic on other navigable rivers for example, on the Ganga 
from Buxar to Allahabad, and on the Goghra, upto Bahramghat. Investi- 
gation carried out by CwING also show that it-is possible to connect the 
western and eastern of India by inland navigation channels. Similarly 
it is possible to connect Assam and West Bengal by a dual-purpose water 
Ganda. Brahe Ex Water Transport Board —set up in 1952 marks an 
e important. stage in the development of inland water transport in the country. 


he Board is under the control'of the Central Ministry of Transport, its 
functions, infer alia, being the development of traffic on these two systems A 
of rivers, maintenance of navigational channels and co-ordination of ad- ` 
- ministrative problems and inter-State questions relating to the movement 
[: of goods by river and fixation of passenger and freight rates. 


| 4. AVIATION IN INDIA 


onstration flights in 
of India but in the 
a distance of six miles 
to be carried in an | 


quadron-leader 
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In India Civil Aviation Department was formed in 1927; first civil 
aerodromes were established and flying clubs were also founded and some 
Indian officers were sent abroad for training for future service in the 
Government Civil Aviation’ Service. 

By 1929-30 India began to occupy a prominent place on the air map M 
of the world due to rapid development of world air transport. In March, ' 
1929 the England-India Air Service conceived in 1925 started after many 
difficulties and international complications. First internal air line in India 
ran from Karachi to Delhi as a continuation of the service from London 
to Karachi. 

At this time flying clubs of India began to be started in different 
provinces which greatly contributed to the training of aviation among 
young Indians. By the end of 1930 six clubs were in active operation 
with the financial support of the Government and pilots and engineers were 
being trained for commercial aviation. 

The internal air services were opened from Karachi to Colombo and 
from Karachi to Lahore in 1932 by Tata Sons Ltd. and Indian National 
Airways respectively. The companies were given contracts for the carriage 
of mails. 

In 1933 both internal and external air servcie began to take definite 
shape in India with participation of Indian Continental Airways Ltd. In 
Dec. 1934 Qantas Empire Lines Ltd. linked London with Australia via 
India and Singapore. 

British Government at this stage introduced ‘all-up’ air-mail scheme » 
which greatly increased the development of air transport in India. Under 4. i 
this scheme the whole of commonwealth letter. mail was transferred to the 
_air by most of the governments and territories on the Australian and 
African route. This made possible the stepping up of two feeder services 
in India—Karachi-Colombo and Karachi-Lahore. The total route mileage 
operated by Indian Companies in 1938 was 5,190. The companies operating 
were Tata Sons, Indian National Airways and Air Services of India. 

With the outbreak of war in 1939 the development of aviation im 
India was phenomenal The Indian Civil Aviation made large contribu- 
tion to the war effort. With the entry of Japan in the war, the military 
demand for air transport became so urgent that it was impossible for 
civil companies to carry on their normal traffic and finally they became 
contract-operators for the Defence Services. 


International convention 

ii In 1927 Civil Aviati 

Aviation was appointed foi 
n 
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The organisation of the Civil Aviation Department before the World War II 
comprised a Director of Civil Aviation, a Deputy Director and some 
technical advisers. But after the end of World War II, the Department 
was reorganised. The reorganised department of the civil aviation was 
placed in charge of a Director-General, assisted by two Deputy Directors 
General and the functions of the Department were distributed among seven 
directorates, each responsible for several branches of civil aviation activity. 

The Civil Aviation Department is at present attached to the Ministry 
of Communications which controls the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
which utilise air transport for the carriage of mails and the Air Transport 
Licensing Board which is an independent body yested by statute with 
authority to grant, amend, suspend revoke licences to Indian operators for 
the operation of all scheduled air transport services, whether internal or 
international and to specify conditions to govern the operation of such 
services, 

Indian Air Force is in the Ministry of Defence but civil aviation is 
not entirely independent of military aviation. In order to co-ordinate policy 
with respect to civil and military aviation and to maintain the necessary 
liaison, a Standing Committee has been constituted comprising officers of 
the Ministeries of Defence and Communications who meet as necessary for 
the settlement of important questions of policy. 

The Director General of Civil Aviation is the administrative authority 
for controlling all civil aviation activities in India except the licensing 
of scheduled air transport. He is at present assisted by the three Deputy 
Directors General. ^ i A 

The Department is constituted by seven Directorates, each in charge 
of a Director who is responsible to one or other of the Depüty Directors 
General. These are—(1) Directorate of Administration (2) Directorate 
of Air Transport, (3) Directorate of Training and Licensing, (4) Direc- 


torate of Aeronautical Inspection, (5) Directorate of Air Routes and ~ 


Aerodromes, (6) Directorate of Communications, (7) Directorate of 
Regulation and Information. In addition there is a chief inspector of 
yr and Aerodromes—In 1931 India started the air routes and 
aerodromes organisation with a nucleus of four controlled aerodromes at 
Karachi, Delhi, Allahabad and Calcutta. The foundation of Air Traffic 
Control Service in India was then laid with four aerodrome officers taking 
control of four aerodromes. Gradually more and more aerodromes were 


' constructed and network of aerodromes and air traffic control were provided 


i ns-Indian route and main internal air routes, 
fp Pola ie outbreak of hostilities in the east during the World 
War II, a well-organised system of aerodromes and air routes were 
developed by the military authorities with the co-operation of the Civil 
Aviation Department. During the war the construction and maintenance 
of aerodromes, the standard of ground facilities and the air traffic control 
improved considerably. Thus after the war, civil aviation department was 
able to resume the normal ps with large number of aerodromes in 
tential civil use. f 
Hs E CE] Organisation—India being a member of the Inter- 
iation Organisation, has to meet standards laid down by 


national Civil Avia 4 d S AAAI y. 
the organisation in respect of aero romes, equipment and air traffic 
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‘control facilities. The Air Traffic Control Organisation is responsible for 
the safety and control of aircraft in the air and on the ground. The 
Organisation is established to promote safe, orderly and expeditious flow ^ 
of air traffic. ` 

For this Air Traffic Control, the country has been divided into four y 
regions with Area Controls at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 4 
Air Traffic Control System is modelled on the standards and recommended 
practices laid down by the I.C.A.O. a 

Aerodromes required for all-India air communications are developed 
and: maintained by the Central Government and with the accession of 
Indian States, Central Government has taken up the responsibility for the 1 
maintenance and development of these state aerodromes. 

Internal Air Transport —At the outset the air transport in India was 
progressing at a slow pace, but after the end of the World War II, the d 
progress has been almost phenomenal. When the war came to a close, 4 
there were in India only two air line services, i.e, the Tata Sons Ltd., 
and the Indian National Airways which were operating since 1932. At 
the end of 1945, the Government of India decided to restore commercial 9 
air transport from January 1, 1946. Under a guarantee by government ; 
of a fixed percentage of capacity revenue on their services the above two í 
companies began to operate again. The commercial air services became 
so much successful that several new companies rapidly came into the i 
field. All air services are now operated on a purely commercial basis, 1 


depending entirely on the revenue earned. The guarantee agreement with : 
Tata Sons and LN.A. has come to an end. 
* With the increase of air traffic, with a view to safeguard the interest 4 


= of the public and to ensure economic and orderly development, the Govern- 

- ment at first introduced Air Transport Licensing Rules and in July 

= 1946 set up Air Transport Licensing Board. No scheduled air service 

could be operated after October 1, 1946 except under license granted by 

- the Board. 

Internal Air Mails —In order to speed up the carriage of mails on routes 
where air transport was available and to help the air lines to secure more 
revenue load, a scheme for the carriagé of all first class intervel mails by 
air, without surcharge was introduced with effect from lst April 1949. 
‘Under this scheme 28 p.c. of all internal mails are being carried by air. 
Further, to exploit the full possibilities of the all-up mail scheme, night 

^7 air services were introduced between Delhi, Madras, Calcutto and Bombay 

- via Nagpur from the 31st January, 1949. 

1 External Scheduled Air Transport—Before the beginning of World War 

. 1I, British, Netherlands and French companies were operating scheduled 
air transport services to and across India. Most of these were interrupted 

^ during the war years, -but now regular servcies have been again resumed. 
Bilateral air transport agreements have been concluded with U.S.A.. 

Netherlands, France, Sweden, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia, Switzerland 

and Philippines. Provisional agreements have been concluded with United 

Kingdom, Iran, Thailand, Egypt, Ethiopia, Norway and Denmark whereby, 

air lines of these. countries are permited to operate to; and across India on! $ 

a reciprocal basis. | Lateline wi TÉ. T ^ f 

^. Indian International air services are also operating outside Ind 

The most important. Indian internati l air service Air Tx 
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International formed in 1947 and managed by Air India Ltd. which is a 
joint government-company enterprise. The Government of India have 
three directors in the board out of six. The company is operating regular. 
service between United Kingdom and India. Licenses have also been granted 

^ to Bharat Airways for services outside India. 

Government Air Organisations —(1) The Aeronautical Communication 
Service of the civil aviation department was formed in 1946., The service 
is meant to provide aeronautical communication and navigation facilities 
for safe, regular and efficient operation of civil air transport. For the. 
operation of the Aeronautical Communication Service, the country is divided. 
into four regions, the boundaries of which coincide with the regions for 
‘Air Traffic Control purposes. The Communication Directorate with its - 
headquarters in New Delhi, controls the regional centres at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. The. basic unit of the Aeronautical Com- 
munication Service is the communication station. The station. provides all 
communication facilities for a particular aerodrome. Aeronautical Com- 
munication Services has now been able to establish, 43 stations with modern | 
communication facilities, (2) Air. Tariff Control Organisation iss respon- - 

sible for the safety and control of aircraft in the air and on the ground. 
The Air Traffic Control system is modelled on the standards and practicés 
laid down by the International Civil Aviation organisation. (3) Aerodrome 
and Air Route Service is responsible for the construction and equipment 
of aerodromes, their planning, administration and regulation, the organi- 
sation of flying control end search and rescue operations, The service 

E 4 organized in 1931. 1 

SS VES ESO ng and Flying Clubs— (1) The ‘Communication School start- 

"n ed at Saharanpur in 1946 which trains radio operators and technicians was 
| transferred to Allahabad in 1950. (2) The Civil Aviation Training Centre, 

$ Allahabad now comprises four wings—(i) Flying School, (ii) Aerodrome 

L School, (iii) Engineering School, (7v). Communication School. This school 

provides facilities for the training of commercial pilots, ground engineers, 

aerodrome officers and communication staff. (3) There are at present 

P eleven subsidised flying clubs with their headquarters at Delhi, Lucknow, — 

y Patna, Bhuvaneswar, Barrackpur, Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 

Nagpur and Jullundur Cantt. under subsidy agreements of the Government : 

of India. In addition two flying centres at Allahabad and Kanpur are in. 

operation as satellites of the Hind Provincial Flying Club Ltd. Lucknow. 

(4) One non-subsidised flying club at Jodhpur. (5) The Indian Gliding 

Association has been started in Bombay under Government subsidy. 

(6) Steps are being taken to start model aeroplane clubs in Colleges and 

Universities to make the younger generation airminded. (7) The Aero- 

mautical Society has been formed in 1948 including in among its members 

scientists, engineers and technical personnel of the Civil Aviation Depart- 

- ment to spread knowledge of aeronautical sciences and air craft engineering. 

(8) Technical schools, run by the pioneer airlines are now training engine 

4 apprentices to cope with specialized maintenance and overhaul aviation wor 

(9) Government Communications School at Saharanpur is turning out 

^. qualified radio operators and ground crew. d )) An engineering school and 
repair organisation is to be started at Bürrdchpüro a o CMA 
< Payment of Subsidies —From March 1, 1949, the Indian air transpor 
“companies, flying clubs and other air operators have been receiving finai 
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assistance from the government at the rate of nine annas per gallon of 
petrol used in flying within India and Pakistan in order to enable the 
companies to accept twenty-five per cent more revenue load. 

International Relations —India has continued to take part in the 
International Civil Aviation Organisation and was again elected to its 
Council for a period of three years, Bi-lateral Air Transport Agreements 
have been concluded with Australia, Ceylon, France, Netherlands, Pakistan 
Philippines, Sweden, U.S.A. and Switzerland and Some other countries. 7 


Research & Development —A small research and development organisation 
was established by the Civil Aviation Department in April 1946, This 
organization is mainly concerned wtih research on engineering problems 
relating to aircraft and aeronautics. A, research and test Laboratory has 
been constructed in New Delhi. 


Meteorological Service in Aviation ~The meteorological department of the 
Government of India is responsible for providing meteorological service 
for aviation in India. The meteorological organisation for aviation in India 
is designed to provide meteorological service for aircraft commanders, for 
all international, major and minor aerodromes in India and for all persons 
concerned with aircraft operation. Meteorological centres on air routes 
are classified into 5 types— 

(a) Provincial forecast centres located at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
Nagpur and Madras which maintain forecast and weather watch for 24 
hours and prepare weather charts. G 

(b) Dependent Forecast Centres located at "Ahmedabad, Allahabad, 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Lucknow and Vishakhapatnam which main- 
tain forecast and weather watch from drawn to dasl or as required and 
prepare weather chart. 

-. (c) Auxiliary Meterological Centres—At present there are 10 stations 
of this type at Bhopal, Bombay (Juhu), Calcutta (Bally Bridge), Cochin 
Gaya, Jamnagar, Jharsuguda, Srinagar, Amritsar and Bhubaneswar. They 
normally supply local weather reports and latest available current weather 
reports of the surrounding aerodromes on scheduled air routes, E 

(d) Pilot balloon observatories—at present there are 47 pilot balloon 
observatories in India, most of them are located at or near airfields, 

(e) Current Weather Observatories—at present there are 31 meteo- 
rological centres of this type in India which maintain current weather 

| watch ot aerodromes and supply weather reports. 


Development of Aerodromes —The Aerodromes and Air Route Service is 
responsible for the construction and equipment of aerodromes, their plan- 
ning, administration and regulation, the organisation of flying control and 
search and rescue operations. The service was first organised in 1931 with 
a nucleus of four controlled aerodromes at Karachi, Delhi, Allahabad and 
Calcutta. There are as many as 70 airports in India which are maintained 
and managed by Civil Aviation Directorate. Three out of 70 airports— 
Calcutta (Dum Dum), Bombay (Santa Cruz) and Delhi (Palam) are 
renowned international aerodromes,-the former two lying on the world routes 
for East and West international link. The aerodromes at Calcutta (Dum 
Dum), Bombay (Santa Cruz), Bombay (Juhu), Delhi (Palam), Delhi 
(Sefdargani), Madras (St. Thomas Mount), Tiruchirapalli, Vishakhapat- 
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mam Agartala and Ahmedabad are the declared customed airport of the 
country. T 
Report of the Air Transport Enquiry Committee —The Government of India 
appointed a committee for the reorganisation of the Air Transport in India 
in view of the many defects and shortcomings which was issued in 1950. 
The main recommendations are as follows—(a) There are too many 
scheduled air lines which should be reduced by the merger of companies 
and elimination of provisional licence holders, (b) Routes are to be redistri- 
buted, (c) companies who would continue to receive a petrol subsidy would 
be required to reduce costs of operation to the reasonable standards laid 
down by the Committee and to confirm to a new schedule. of freight-mail 
rates and passenger fares, the last slightly higher than todays. 


As regards the question of State ownership of air services, the Com- 
mittee is of the view that there is ho justification to break away from the 
existing “set-up in which air services are operated by private companies. 
The Committee, however, has suggested that if after a fair working of its 
reorganisation scheme, "the companies yet continue to incur losses, thus. 
retarding development, then at the end of five years, the question of nationali- 
sation should be considered. 

Air Lines Merger Plan —A decision has been taken by the Policy Com- 
nt of India to merge all the existing Indian Air 
Transport Companies and to form a statutory Corporation on the model 
of the Trans-Australian Lines to operate both inland and foreign routes. 
The government will hold the majority shares in the proposed Corporation 

ties of all the air transport 


which would take over the assets and liabili c 
eholders will be issued stock equivalent to the 


hares redeemable in about five years. The 
d to result in numerous advantages. Besides increased 
actual working may yield some profits instead 
t to grant subsidy as at present. The capital 


government Wo! 
that may be gr: 


function effective oule 
time ensure for government full control over the organisation, 


Legislation has been brought before the Parliament to give effect to - 


the governments’ decision. 
INDIAN AIRLINES OPERATION 
Monthly averages or Calendar Months 
hrs. Capacity Passenger Passenger Freight Freight Mails Total 


flown ton carried miles carried carried carried load- 
miles (000) (000) (000/bs.) ton (000 Tbs.) tom 
miles miles 


000 0 
(200) A n 


‘1,171 P. 293 111 8 
190 928 do 304 146 2 1 
876 » 312 ANTA] 1 
` 388 283 4 7 


1,074 63 1 
1273 99. 631 428 54 19 
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1944. 1321 146 1119 779 97 30 as 113 
1945 1,815 226 — 2,0008 ' 1393 Zig eet s LP sed 
19046 — 2462 711 8771 5089 110 Sa - wo C s 


1947 4942 | 15350 21084 11822 364 105 17 124 
1948 6,80 . 2.93 29,070 15056 . 719 186 132. 162 
1949. 7,829 — 3,49 30492 16293 1545 311 413 1989 
1050 9785 4354 38,68 — 20005. 6257 852 6% 2037 
1051 9,888 — 4777 38401 22055 60978 1058 509 33» 


INDIAN AIR SERVICES 


Air India Ltd. Bombay— Himalayan Aviation, Calcutia— 
Bombay-Karcahi-Bombay Madras-Nagpur-Delhi 
Hyderabad-Madras-Colombo Madras-Nagpur-Bombay 
Bombay-Delhi Madras-Nagpur-Calcutta 
Madras-Bangalore-Cochin- Bombay-Madras-Colomba 

Trivandrum Madras-Bombay x d 

Indian National Airways Ltd., New Bombay-Ahmedabad-Jaipur-Delhi 

Dethi— : Bombay-Calcutta-Bombay 
Delhi-Srinagar-Delhi Airways (India) Lid., Calcutta— 
Delhi-Karachi-Delhi Calcutta-Bhubaneswat-Vizagapa- 
Delhi-Calcutta-Delhi “ tom-Madras-Bangalore t 
` Delhi-Jodhpur-Karachi - Calcita- Bagdogra-Gauhati- 
Calcutta-Rangoon Cála rugar| 
P ? ; utta-Dacca 
Delhi-Lahore-Delhi Calcutta:Na 
gpur 
Calcutta-Katmandu-Calcutta Calcutta-Bombay 
Katmandu-Patna-Katmandu Bharat Airways Ti Calcite 
. Air Services of India Ltd., Bombay— Calcutta-Patna-Banaras-Lucknow- 
) Bombay-Keshod-Porbandar- Delhi 
Jamnagar-Bhuj-Karachi Calcutta-A llahabad-Kanpur-Delhi 
_ Bombay-Bhopal-Kanpur- Calcutta~Agartala 
à Lucknow Kalinga Air Lines— 
-— Jamnagar-Wadhwan-Ahmedabad "Calcutta-Bhubaneswar 


dein ; Transport Co i 
Bombay-Gwalior-Delhi dá mpanies engaged 
Deccan Airways Ltd. Begumpet— | ye gion Scheduled Oberations— 
Delhi-Bhopal-Nagpur-Hyderabad- Dun oe. Company of India, Dum s 
- — Madras A Indamer Co. 
= Hyderabad-Bangalore-Hyderabad digit "C Ay ru. bay i 
"Hyderabad-Bombay-Hyderabad Nalanda Airways, Patna | 
. Bombay-Calcutta-Bombay. Darbhanga Aviation, Darbhanga 
- FOREIGN AIR LINES Js 4 


Pan-American World Airways — New — y, ork - Boston - Shannon, = 
B EEI il = Damascus - Basra- Karachi -Delhi - Ci alcutta, X T 
Hongkong: Manila-Okinawa-T okio-Guam-Wake 5 sland-Midway Island- 

Honolulu-Los. Angeles-San Francisco-Seattle-Portlan d. 

ee ss Dacca - Karachi; Calcutta - Chittagong - Ray, oon; 
«Calcutta-Chittagong-Dacca; | Calcutta-Dacca; Calcutta-Chittagong-Akyabs 
“Akyab-Chittagong-Dacca-Chittagong “Calcutta. NM fe on 
oe France —Pari s- T'unis-Cairo-Karachi-Ci alcutta-Saigoy - 1 
C ; jro-Bahrein-Karachi-Caleutta-FHanioi-Saigon, res 
»€airo-- ! Ye M ADM T LE Phr d 
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K.L.M. — Amstardam - Rome - Cairo - Damascus - Bagdad-Basra-Karachi- — 
Delhi-Calcutta-Bangkok-Jakarta-Singapur-Batavia. 

Air Ceylon —Colombo-Jaffna-Madras; Colombo-Jaffna-Tiruchirapalli ; 
Colombo - Jaffna; Jaffna-Tiruchirapalli ; Colombo-Bombay-Karachi-Cairo- — | 
Rome-London; Colombi-Tiruchrapalli-Bombay-Karochi. 

Philippine Air Lines —Manila-London-Manila. 

Scandinavian Air Lines System —Stockholm-Tokio. 3 

Trans-Continental & Western Air Inc. —New York - Gander - Shannon- 
Paris-Zurich-Geneva-Rome-Athens-C airo-Basra-Dhahroan-Bombay. 

B.0.A.C.—London = Tripoli - Cairo-Basra - Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon- 
Singapur-Batavia-Darwin-Coloncurry-Sydney; London-Rome-Cairo-Bahrein- - 


^ Karachi- Delhi-- Calcutta; London-Rome-Cairo-Karachi-Calcutta-Singapur 


Jakarta - Darwin - Sydney; London - Tripoli = Cairo-Baherein-Karachi-Delhi- 
Calcutta; London - Rome - Bahrein- Bómbay-Colombo ;. BritainsItaly-Egypt- 
Irag-Pakistan-India-C. eylon-Burma-Malaya-H. ongkong-Japan. i 

Quantas & B.0.A.C. — Britain-Italy-Egypt-Persian Gulf-Pakistan-India- 
Burma-Siam-Malaya. MUT 3 x 4 

Ethiopian Air Lines — Nairobi-Addis Ababa-Aden-Karachi-Burma. A 

Iranian Airways -Teheran-Ispahan-Y azad-Karman. - Zahedam - Karachi- 


Bombay. 
Qantas Empire 
pore-Darwin-S: wdney 


pore-Darwin-Sydney. 
Siamese Airways —Barigkok-Ran. goon-Calcutta. . 
Braathins S. A. F. E. —O sfo-Stavanger-Amsterdam-Geneva-Rome-Athens- 


Cairo Abadan-Karachi-Bombay-Calcutta-Bangkok-Hongkong. 
. INDIAN EXTERNAL SERVICES 


Bharat Airways—Calcutta-Bangkok, Calcutta-Chittagong. _ 
Air India International —Calcutta - Bombay - Cairo-Rome-Geneva-Paris- 


London-India-East Africa-India. 
SOME IMPORTANT DATES j 


1911—First Official Air Mail on 18th February 1911 flown from U.P. 
Exhibition grounds, Allahabad to Naini Junction by M. Picquet, - 
a French aviator. 4 


1911—First passenger in an aeroplane in India was: Sir- Sefton Branker. 
1912—Jules Tyck and Baron de Carters gave India her first public flying 
demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas Eve). ` : 


1918—First flight from Egypt to India by Capt. Ross Smith. 


Airways — London- Rome - Cairo-Karachi-Calcutta-Singa- 
London-Rome-C: ‘airo-Karachi-Bombay-Colombo-Singa- — 


.1919—First Eng.-India flight by Sqdrn.-Leader McLaren & Lt. Haley. 


1920—First Air-mail service was organised by Government of India and: 
operated by R.A.F. between Karachi and Bombay via Rajkot. 

1927—Imperial Airways sent first air-liner to India, January, 8. 

1927—Civil Aviation Department formed in India. ] 

1028—First Flying Club in India. ? > 

1929—First regular air-mail introduced between England and India. 

1930—First pilot trained in India with Commercial ‘B’ License was. 
Bhagat Lal. J rbi y 4 P 

1949— First class internal mails by air without a surcharge was introduced. 
on April, 1949. ; "S de 
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SPORTS—INDIAN AND WORLD 


INDIAN CRICKET 
Foreign Teams in India i 


G. F. Vernon's Tean —First English team visited India in the year 1888- 
89. It was captained by famous Middlesex cricketer, G. F. Vernon. 12 
matches were played of which they won 10, lost 1 and drew 1. 
Lord Hawke's Team—Lord Hawke, the famous English cricketer brought 
out another English team in the year 1892-1893. The team played 23 
matches, of which they won 15, lost 2 and drew 6. 
Oxford University Authentics — This English team visited India in the year 
1902-3. "They played 19 matches, of which they won 12, lost 2 and drew 5. 
M. C. C. Unofficial Team (1926-27) —The first M. C. C. team to tour 
India under the captaincy of Arthur Gilligan in 1926-27 ; played 34 matches, 
of which 11 were won, none lost and 23 drawn. 
M. C. C. Team (1933-34) —The team played 34 won 17, drew 16 and 
lost 1; Captain—D. R. Jardine. 
Lord Tennyson's Team (1937-38)—The team came under the captaincy of 
' Lord Tennyson. It played 24 matches, won 8, lost 5 and drew 11, 
Australian Team (Unofficial 1935-36) — The team was captained by J. S, 
Ryder. It played 23 matches, won 11, lost 3; drew 9, 
Australian Services Xl (1945) —It played 9 matches, won 1. lost 2 and 
-drew 6; Captain A. L. Hasset. 
West Indies Team (1948-49) —played 17, won 5, lost 1, drawn 11, 
"Captain: John Goddard. 
. Commonwealth Team (1949-50)—played 17, won 8, lost 2, drawn 7. Played 
5 unofficial Test matches, won 1, lost 2, drawn 2. 
Commonwealth “Team (1950-51) —played 26: drawn 12; won 14; played 5 
unofficial Test matches, won 2, drawn 3. 
M.C.C. Team. (1951-52)—played 18; won 6; lost 2 and drawn 10; Test 
match played 5; won 1; lost 1; drawn 3. Captain—N. D. Haward. 


Indian Teams in Foreign Countries 


- Parsi Team in England—Parsi tem visited England in 1886 and 1888, 
Maharaja of Patiala's Team in England (1911) —played 23, won 6, lost 
15, drawn 2. Captain—Maharaja of Patiala. 
' All India Team in England (1932) —played 31, won 13, lost 9, drawn 
9, Captain—Maharaja of Porabandar. 
All India Team in England (1936) —Played 31, won 5, lost 13, drawn 13, 
Captain—Maharajkumar of Vijianagaram, drawr 
All India Team in England (1946) —Played 33, won 13, lost dades 
16. Captain—Nawab of Pataudi. . ; 
All India Team in Australia (1947-48) —Played 19, won 4, lost 7, drawn 
3. Captain—Lala Amarnath. ne 
"All India Team in England (1952) —Played 35; won 6; lost 5: “drawa 
24; "Test match played 4; won 0; lost 3. Captain y. ETUR 
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Official Test Matches 
India v. England Tests 
Match played Eng. won India won Drawn 
EG 0 


1932 In England 1 1 0 
1933-34 In India 3 2: 0 1 
1936 In England 3. 2 0 1 
1946 In England 3 1 0 2 
1951-52 In India 5 1 1 3 
1952 In England als 4 S 0 1 
India v. Australia Test : 
Match. Australia India Drawn 
played quon won 
1947-48 In Australia me 5 4 “2 NO 1 
India v. West Indies Test j 
Match West Indies India Drawn | 
played won won | 
1948-49 In India ^ dg 1 0 4 
India v. Pakistan 
Match Pakistan India . Drown — 
played won won u 
1 2 2 4 


1952 In India 


Highest total for o S7 osi io, | 4 
Lowest totals for a inning: m 5 UP EE dui | 
3 i "England, Lords, 1952. i 


ki 
Highest Individual Score—184 kad v. England, Madras, i 
3 4 H > COSTED orion Man Ae A, Madras, 1951-52 
Me b un n aa Ag for 108 Mankad v. England, tralia, Adelaide, j 
, . Ie 
Century in each Innings 947, "AB | 4 
* 


7) trali 
Hi, ining s—674 by A alia, Sydney, 1 47-48. [ 
iles soral for on ey Basan eg OGS 
ighest individual score A1 bY e by Bedser (England), A 
Most nines in @ series—24 E ae Ur Bedser (do) Lorin DS 
Most wickets in a mate iu m 153 by NE (d) Manchester, j 
SN (haa) Bees 
: ex 31 by - i 1 
047-48. - lia) Melbourne, | 
Ji Australi: € - 
Cc A ER DA EM. 127 by Bradman l e * 
A, Century in each innings- 7 4947-48. by Weeks (West Indies) Calcutta, a 
—162 & 101 by i à 
í 1948-49- E 4 


a 


* Not out. 
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Winners of Ranji Trophy 


NJI TROPHY—A gold. cup presented by the Maharaja of Patiala 
é i mele DE famous batsman, Prince Ranjitsinji.] 
in 3 


34-35 and 
aad. 1938-39 Bengal; 


bay ; 
TUER Holkar ; 


1935-36 Bombay; 
1939-40 j 
2-43 Baroda; 1943-44 Western India; 
M En 1946-47 Baroda: - 
1949-50 Baroda; 1950-51 Holkar; 1951-52 Bombay. 


1936-37 Nawanagar State; 1937-38 
and 1940-41 Maharashtra: 1941-42 
1944-45 Bombay ; 


1947-48 Holkar; 1948-49 Bombay ; 


Ranji Trophy Records 
Great Totals 


912—Holkar v. 
ickets 1945. ; 
Mus tarder v. Western India 
1948. j; 
a Pa v. Northern India 
1940. 
7 v. Holkar 1946. 3 
cup v, Bombay, 1951-52, 
v. Holkar, A 
Limp died Hyderabad, 1950. 
Zot mbay v. Maharashtra, 1943. 
Kam v. Maharashtra for 8 
72 ws 1950. a Minis 
714— “Do 


632 Wi NG narasi for 7 


i 7 j 
Bh North India, 1949. 


618—Holkar v. Bengal, 1942. 


613—N. India v: N-W.E.P. for 7 
wickets, 1941. any wicket—By 
World record for (4th 


Gul Mahomed and Hazare 
aul , 


Mysore for 8 


"Lowest 


wickets partnership)—577 runs v. 
Holkar (1946), (highest score for 
any wicket). 
675—Maharashtra v. Bombay, 1940. 
658—S. Punjab v. N. India for 8 
Wickets, 1945. 
wickets, 1949, 
650—Maharashtra v. Baroda for 9 
651—Bombay v. Maharashtra, 1941. 
645—Bombay v. Baroda, 1945, 


Na Domba v. Sind for 8 wickets, 


Most individual centuries 


4 C in an 
1111195—6. centuries by Holkar v. 


Mysore 1945-46 —a World record. 
Highest aggregate in one innings— 
1325 runs by Maharashtra s. 
ombay at Poona (1941-42). 
Victory—By one 
Gis EP uss (1941-42) 
mallest Totals—22 runs, S. j 
7. N. India (1934). BP 


run, 


Highest Individual Scores in the Ranji Trophy 


j Jimbalkar (Maha- 

ae ne AFA NG Western 

Indian States Sa j 

3 7. M. Merchant (Bom ay) 

Pa a Maharashtra  (1943- 
ET 


44 
derer Mahome 
319 C ist Holt 
16—V. S. Hazare x 
Ys against Holka da) 
Hazare ee) 
287 Holkar ie 7 ; 
278. Me, Holl 
9D. Compton ( 
Gi Bombay ( 


. *245—R. S. Modi 
*284—V. M. 


246—D. B. Deodhar (Maharashtra) 
against Bombay (1940-41), 


Bom.) i 

GERE (1944.45). against 
- M. Merchant 

against Sind ( 
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Rohinton Baria Inter-University Cricket 


[ Gold cup presented by Mr. A. D. Baria of Bombay to perpetuate the 
memory of his son, Rohinton Baria who died at an early age.) . 

1935-37 Punjab University; 1938-42 Bombay University; 1943 Punjab 
University; 1944-49 Bombay University; 1950 Mysore University. 


“FOOTBALL 
I. F. A, Shield, Calcutta 
(Started in the year 1893) 


1930 Seaforth Highlanders; 1931. H. L. I.; 1932 2nd Bn. Essex Regt. ; 
1933 D. C. L. I.; 1934 Game abandoned; 1935 East Yorks; 1936 Mahomedan 
Sp.; 1937 6th Field Brigade; 1938 East Yorks; 1939 police A.C.; 1940 
Aryans; 1941-42 Mahomedan Sp.; 1943 East Bengal; 1944 B. & A. Rly.: 
1945 East Bengal; 1946 Tournament abandoned; 1947 Mohan Bagan: 1948 
Mohan Bagan; 1949-51 East Bengal. 1952 Final not played. : 

First year’s winner: Royal Irish Rifles, 1893. b 

Champions (3 successive years): Gordon Highlanders (1908-10); . 

Calcutta F. C. (1922-24); Sherwood Foresters (1926-28);.Fast - 
Bengal (1949-51). 
Winners of the highest; number of times—Calcutta F. C.—9 times. 


Rovers Cup, Bombay 
(Started in the:year 189r) 
$ —. 1930 K. O. S. B.; 1931 Royal W. Kents; 1932 Royal Irish Fusiliers; 
^. 4933 King’s Liverpool Regt.; 1934 Sherwood Foresters; 1935-36 King’s 
^ Liverpool Regt.; 1937-38 Bangalore Muslims; 1939 28th Field Brigade; 
1940 Mahomedan Sporting, Calcutta; 1941 Welch Regiment; 1942 Bata Sp. 
Club (Calcutta); 1943 R. A. F.; 1944 British Base Reinforcement Camp; 
1945 Military Police; 1946 British Base Reinforcement Camp; 1947 No 
Play; 1948 Bangalore Muslims; 1949 East Bengal; 1950-52 Hyderabad 


Police. : 
p. ` ‘Durand Cup, Delhi 
! (Started in the year 1888) 
1950 Hyderabad Police; 1951-52 East Bengal. 
\ National Football Championship 
(Santosh Memorial Trophy) 


[ The trophy for the championship was donated by the I.F.A. (Bengal) 
at a cost of Rs, 1,500 to perpetuate the memory of the late Raja Manmatha 
Nath Ray Chaudhury of Santosh, who was the president of thet) EA 
for many years.] È IN 4 
1041 a .. Bengal. 1949 eto -- West Bengal  — 


AES Lame 


41940... .. Bengal. IS eet No Play: i 
c Ls * West Bengal 

^1950-^ i: -- West Bengal. $ 

2123 : est Bengal. p 


d -. West Bengal — 
i 1952 sa ie Mysore > ik 


$ 
CN 


$ N i Pme 
9 y " i 
tah AA NAMA GU AAAS T AS d 


wide =) AINDUSPAN a a (0004099 77] 
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Inter-University Football Championship , 
1940 3 .. mot completed. 1947 Ao -. Madras. 


1941 T . -. Calcutta. 1948 ba .. Madras. 
1942 Ais .. Punjab. 1949 a -. Mysore. 
1943 eo .. mot completed. 1950 cb .. Calcutta. 
1944 ES .. Punjab. 1951 € .. Nagpur. 
1945 nt .. Aligarh. 1952 35 .. Travancore. 
1946 .. .. Madras. - 

N HOCKEY 


Beighton Cup, Calcutta 
(Started in the year 1895) s 


1931-32 Cal. Customs; 1933 Jhansi Heroes; 1934 Cal. Rangers; 1935 
Cal. Customs; 1936 Bombay Customs; 1937 B. N. Railway (Kharagpur) ; 
1938 Cal. Customs; 1939 B. N. Ry.; 1940 Bhopal Wanderers; 1941 
Bhagwant Club (Tricumgarh) and Bhopal Wanderers; 1942 Cal. Rangers; 
1943-45 B. N. Ry. (Kharagpur); 1946 Port Commissioners (Cal.): 1947 
No game; 1948 United Provinces & Port Commissioners (Calcutta) ; 
1949-50 Tata S. C. (Bombay); 1951 Hindustan Aircraft (Bangalore) ; 
1952 Mohan Bagan. 


First year's winners—Naval Volunteers 1895-96. 


Highest number of winners—Calcutta Customs—12 terms. 


Aga Khan Cup, Bombay 


1934 Bombay Customs; 1935 Bombay Customs; 1936 Bombay Customs; 
1937 Lahore Y. M. C. A.; 1938 Bhagwant Club (Tricumgarh); 1939 
:Bhopal Wanderers; 1940 B. Ex C. L Ry.; 1941 Bhagwant Club (Tricum- 
garh); 1942 No play; 1943 G.'L P. Ry.; 1944 Kamala Club (Kanpore) ; 
1945, Kamala Club (Kanpore); 1946 Kalyanmal Mills (Indore); 1947 
Rawalpindi Spartans: 1948 Kirkee United; 1949 East Punjab Police; 1950 
Tata Sports; 1951-52 Tata Sports (Bombay). 


National Hockey Championship 
(Started in 1928) 


1928 U. P.; 1930 Railways; 1932 Punjab; 1934 No game; 1936 Bengal; 


1938 Bengal; 1940 Bombay; 1942 Delhi: 1944 Bombay; 1.45 Bhopal; 1946 | 


Punjab; 1947 Punjab; 1948 Bhopal; 1949-54 East Punjab; 1952 Beng: 


PROVINCIAL BADMINTON CHAMPIONSHIP 


1944 .. Delhi. 
1945 .. Punjab. 
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1946 .. Punjab 1948 .. No tournament. 
1947 .. Bombay 1949 .. Bombay. 


INTER-STATE TABLE TENNIS 


(Barna & Bellack Cup) 


1949 .. Bengal 1951 .. Bengal. 


1950 .. Bengal. 1952 .. Bengal. 


1952 Table Tennis Champions 


Men's Singles—K. Jayant (Bengal). 
Women's Singles—Miss S. Sultana 
i (Hyderabad). 


1941—V. R. Freer (Madura). 
1942—V. R. Freer (Madura). 


1943-45—No game. 


1946—C. Hirajee (Calcutta). 


BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 


Men's Doubles—R. Bhandari and K. 


Jayant. 


Mixed Doubles—R. Bhandari and 


Miss Sultana. 


1948—V. R. Freer (Madura). 
1949—T. A. Selveraj (Bangalore). 


1950—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 


1947—C. Hirajee (Calcutta). 1952— Do. 
WOMEN'S RECORDS IN INDIA 


100 metres run 
Running High Jump 
Shot put cn So 
Discuss Throw 

Javelin Throw 

Broad Jump  .. 
Putting the Shot 

100 metres Breast Stroke 
100 metres Free Style .. 
100 metres Back Stroke 


SOME 


Hop Step and Jump 
Pole Vault 


"Hammer throw 


Discus throw 
Javelin throw 
Shot Put 


High Jump  .. 
Long Jump 
100 yards run 


B. Edward (Bengal) ab 
Miss U. Lyons (Punjab) .. 
M. Yates (All. 1941) d 
Miss Gilbert (Bom. 1942) .. 
N. Duke (Punjab) do 
Miss Gilbert (Bom.) at 
Miss Gilbert (Bom.) ab 
Asha Saha (Cal 1951) .. 
Miss P. Ballantyne (Bom.) 
Dolly Nazir (Bom. 1949) .. 


ALL INDIA SPORTS RECORDS 
H. Rebello (Mysore) '48 


Mushraf Hussain (U.P.) '48 
Kishon Singh '51 
Mokhan: Singh '52 


E. Whither (Punjab) '83 


Zahur Ahmed Khan (Pun- 
. jab) 1940 " VA 
Mehenga Singh t 
Niranjan Singh 34 


3 UR. A. Verneaux (Ben.) *34 


1951—Wilson Jones (Bombay), 


12:8 s. 


4 ft, 1 
31 ft. 
92 ft. 
91 ft. 
15 ft. 
29 ft. 


134 in. 
10% in. 
6 in. 
8 in. 
5% in, 
11 in. 


1 m. 37:6 s. 
18-6 s. (1947 
1 m. 457 s. 


50 ft. 
12 ft. 
TEE a 
133 ft. 
183 ft. 
45 ft. 


6 ft. 3 


23 ft. 
7 
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200 , » .. E. Whiteside (Punjab) 736 21-8s. | 
440 ^, n .. G. P. Bhalla u '84 50-0 sec. ; 
880 ;, » .. G. P. Bhalla S 234 1 m. 59-2 s. f 
One Mile on .. Chand Singh (Patiala) 38 4 m. 25:6 s. M 
Three Miles .. .. Raunak Singh  ,, 34 15 m. 347 s. 
Five Miles  .. .. Gujjar Singh (Punjab) '34 27 m. 10 s. 
Six Miles Raunak Singh (Patiala) '35 31 m. 33-5 s. 
J. Hart (Punjab) '96 10:6 s. 
100 metres run Sleem Ullah (Punjab) '37 ` 10-6 s 
E. L. Philip (Madras) 746 10-6 s 
200 Do. do. L. Pints (Bom.) 53. «21-8 s 
400 Do. do. .. F. Gantzer (Bengal) 738 49-8 s 
800 Do. do. .. Nika Singh (Patiala) 50 1 m. 53:8 s 
1,500 ,, js Chand Singh 5 ua 4m. 42s 
3,000 metres run Chand Singh 5 '44 8 m. 49-9 s. 
225/0002 75 Kd Raunak Singh 5, 36 15 m. 23 s. 
10,000 ,, Raunak Singh '86 32 m. 2-6 s. 
15000 ,, C. S. A. Swami (Bom.) . 58 m. 16:4 s. 
20,0000 ,„ C. S. A. Swami n. 1h.16m.0s 
-30,000 R. G. Michael 2 h. 13,m. 50 


Marathon’ (26m. 386 yds.) Chhota Singh (Patiala) 55 
3,000 M. Steeplechase .. Gulzara Singh 55s. 


10, 000 M. walk Raunak Singh 5 '48 54 m. 23-88 s i 
50 kilometres walk Bakhtwar Singh "44,5 h. 15 m. 8-4 s 
400 metres relay Punjab team 40 5 h. 15.m. 8:4 s 
1,600 ,, 5 Bombay team 4 '50 50 m. 26 s. 

6 INDIAN BOXING CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Fly weight—S. Majumdar (Bengal) Light weight—Gene Raymond 


Bantom weight—A. Sequiera 
(Bombay) 

Feather weight—B. Bose 
(Railways) 


Heavy weight—R. Moore (Bengal) : 


(Bombay) 
Welter weight—R. Norris (M.P.) 
Middle «veight—R. Crauston 

(Railways) 
Light Heavy weight—O. Ward 


(Bengal) 


CRICKET 
Summary of Test Matches | 


England v. South Africa (Total 79) 


First played 1888-89; England won 37; South Africans 13; 29 matches 
i drawn. E 
England v. New Zealand (Total 19) 


First played 1929-30; England won 4 and 15 matches drawn. 
England v. India (Total 19) . . 
First played 1932; England won 10; India won 1 and 8 matches drawn. 


4 England v. Australia (Total r58) | LA 
First played 1876-77 ; KAG ani; won See Austral o, and js matches. drawn; LE 
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| i England v. West Indies (Total 25) 4 x 
First played 1928; England won 9; West Indies won 8 and 8 matches drawn. 
M A Australia v. South Africa (Total 29) x 
' First played 1932-3; Australia won 22; South Africa won 1 and 6 matches 


drawn. 
Australia v. West Indies (Total 10) 


First played 1930-31; Australia won 8 and West Indies won 2, 
Australia y. India (Total 5) 3 
First played 1947-48; Australia won 4 and one match drawn. | 
Australia v. New Zealand (Total r) 
First played 1945-46; Australia won 1. 
India v. West Indies (Total 5) 
First played- 1948-49: West Indies won 1 and 4 matches drawn. 
South Africa v. New Zealand (Total 2) 
First played 1931-32; South Africa won 2. 
West Indiesv. New Zealand (Total 2) 


First played 1952; West Indies won 1 and 1 match drawn. u 
India v. Pakistan (Total 5). y 


First played 1952; India won 2; Pakistan 1; Drawn 2, E 


Test Match Records . 
- Highest Match Aggregates—1981 runs (35 wickets)—England vs. South 
: ` Africa at Durban, 1939. . : i 
Lowest Match Aggregates—234 runs (30 wickets)—Australia vs. South | 
Africa, Melbourne, 1932. . 3 : 
Highest totals—903 (7 wkts. dec.) for England vs. Australia, .Oval, 1938. — — 
Lowest totals—30 for South Africa vs. England, 1895 and 1924. k A 


Highest Aggregate by a side. in a match —1121 (19 wkts.)—England ws. 
West Indies, Kingston, 1930. * 

Lowest Aggregate by a side. in a match—81 (20 wkts.) South Aírica vs. 

Australia at Melbourne, 1932. . 4 

Most Hundreds—29, D. G. Bradman (Australia). A D» 
Highest Individual Innings—364 runs, L. Hutton (England) vs. Australia, j 
Oval 1938. | cf : muc 
Most hundreds in a test snatch—Seven, England vs. Australia at Nottingham | 
1938 (Barnett 126, Paynter 216*, L. Hutton 100, D: Compton 102 (Eng. 
S. MeCabbe 232, W. Brown 133, D. G. Bradman 144* (Australi 
t wickets (Bowling)—216 for 37 runs—C. V. Grimmett (Australia) 
Moby on oy D WERT EAE 
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Hundreds in consecutive innings—Five by Everton Weeks. 
141 (vs. England, Kingston 1947-48). 
128 (vs. India, Delhi 1948-49). 
194 (vs. India, Bombay 1948-49). 
162 & 101 (vs. India, Calcutta 1948-49). 
Longest Test Match—South Africa v. M. C. C. (1939), for 10 days. 


Record Individual Scores—First-Class Matches 


*452 Bradman bs 1930 344 Grace - ag 1876 
#443 B. B. Nimbalkar .. 1948-49 +343 Perrin .. 5H 1904 
437 Ponsford o5 1928 341 Hirst 25 og 1905 
429 Ponsford a 1923 340 Bradman e 1929 
424 A. C. MacLaren  .. 1895 338 Read b: A) 1888 
383 Gregorv i. 1906 338 Blunt o. Er 1932 
369 Bradman .. 1935-36 #336 Hammond Dé 1933 
368 Hutton .. a 1938 336 Ponsford .. Ss 1928 
*365 Hill Gp v 1900 * 333 Bradman .. is 1930 
364 Hutton  .. " 1938 333 Duleepsinghji At 1930 
*357 Abel ats ac 1899 325 Sandham " 1930 
352 Ponsford Y 1927 321 Murdock n 1882 
*344 Headley i 1932 


*Not out. 
World Cricket Records—First Class 


‘Highest Totals (rst class)—1,107 Victoria v. New South Wales, 


(Australia) 1926-27. 
Highest Individual Score—452 (not out) D. G. Bradman, 1929-30, 


Highest individual Score in test match—364 L. Hutton, England v. Australia 
oval, 1948. i 


First Wicket Parinership—555 Holmes and Sutcliffe, Yorkshire vs. Essex 
1932. t 


Second Wicket Partnership—455 by B. B. Nimballc k 
Maharashtra v. Western India States 1948-49, — Cane Bhandarkar 


Third Wicket Partnership—475 by Ponsford 21 
(192) against M.C.C., 1934. (AL Bet. out) and McCabe 


Fourth Wicket Partnership—s77 by V. S. Ha 
(319), Baroda vs. Holkar, 1946-47. gas So ed Gal Mahomed 


Aggregates—J. B. Hobbs—61,221; W. G. Grace— 54,896. 


Highest Aggregate—Bombay 651 and 714 {fı i 
407,604. Total 2,376 (38 wickets). Waga Manan E 


Most Centuries in an innings—Six individual centuri 
4 B oe t kar 
v. Mysore in Ranji Trophy, 1944-45. isib pol 


n 4 ^i 2 Ae balia 
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8,042 points 


"MM Mine bao iei Lic s^. 


MEN'S WORLD TRACK & FIELD RECORDS 4 
Running - 
. 100 yards M. Patton (U.S.A.) .. 9:3's. (1948) 9 
a 220 yards M. Patton (U.S.A.) .. 20-2 s. (1949) 
* 880 yards M. Whitfield (U.S.A.) .. 49:2 :s. (1950) 
One mile G. Haegg (Sweden) - 4m: 1:4 s. (1945) 
Two miles .. G. Haegg (Sweden) . 8 m. 42-8 s. (1944) 
Six miles ^V. Heino (Finland) . 28 mi 30:2 si (1949) E 
Ten mlies V. Heino (Finland) . 49 mi 22:2 s: (1946) È 
15 miles \Mikko Hietanen (Finland) lh. 17 m. 28:6 s. (1948) ` 
26 m. 385 yds. - SK. Son (Japan) 2 h. 29 m. 19:2 s. (1936) ` 
J. Owens (U.S.A.) 110-2 s. (1936) 
L. La Bech (Panama) . 10-2 s. (1948) 
100 metres — 5H. Davis (U.S.A.) 110-2 s. (1941): 
3 N. H. Ewell (U.S.A.) .. 10-2 s. (1948) 
E200 Mel Patton (U.S.A.) 20-2 s. (1949) 
800 » .. R. Harbig (Germany) 1 m. 46:6 s. (1939) 
1000 , .. M. Hansenne (France) 2 m. 21-4 s. (1948) 
(E Strand (Sweden) 3 m. 43 s. (1947) 
1500 , G. Haegg- (U.S.A.) 3 m. 43 s. (1944) 
2000 , G. Reiff (Belgium) 5 m. 7 s. (1948) 
3,0000 ,, G. Reiff (Belgium) . 7 m. 58-8 s. (1949) 
5000 ,, G. Haegg (Sweden) . 13 m. 58-2 s. (1942) 
| 10000 7; E. Zatopek (Cslovakia) .. 29 m. 2-68 s. (1950 . 
Y. 20000 ,, V. Hein (Finland) 1h. 2 m. 40-2 s. (1949) — 
E 25000 5 M. Heitanan (Finland) 1 h. 20 m. 14 s. (1948) 
30000 , F. K. Vanin (U.S.S.R.) 1h. 39 m. 14:6 s. (1949) 
Walking. 
2 miles U. Hardmo (Sweden)  .. 12m 45-0 s. (1945) * 
dO J. Mikaelsson (Sweden) .. 1 h.10 m. 55:8 s. (1945). 
20 .. H. Olsson (Sweden) .. 2h. 41m. 75s. (1943) ' 
10,000 metres .. W. Hardmo (Sweden) .. 42 m: 39-6 s. (1945) 
30,0000 ,, H. Olsson (Sweden) 2 h.-28 m. 57-4 s. (1943) | 
Hurdles (10 Hurdles) : 
20 yds. ... R. A. Attlesey (U.S.A.) 13:5 s. (1950): 
440 yas TA Filiput (italy) 51-9 s. (1950) 
Jumping i 
d J. Owens (U.S.A.) .. 26 ft. 84 in. (1935 
Aiea: LO a 1 te ih in, (194) 
Hop, Step and Jump A. F. DaSilva (Brazil) 52 ft. 64 in. 
Pole Vault C. Warmerdam (U.S.A.) 15 ft. 7} in. Gigs) 
f ‘ | Throwing 
^ Discus ie .. F. Gordien (U.S.A.) .. 186 £t. 11 i in. (1949) 
Javelin Y. Nikkanen (Finland) 258 ft. 28 in (1938) 
Hammer Throw Imry Nemeth (Hungary) 196 ft. 54 in. (1950) 
Decathlon 4 i 


Robert Mathias (U.S.A.) 1950 


mw sore ae ee 
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WORLD’S SWIMMING RECORDS (Men) 
Free Siyle 
100 yds. de .. R. Cleveland (U.S.A., 1952) .. 49-2 s. 
100 metres .. Alan Ford (U.S.A. 1948) .. 55-4 s. 
200 metres .. .. Alex. Jany (France 1946) .. 2 m. 5:4 s. 
1 mile ho .. K. Nakama (U.S.A. 1942) .. 20 m. 29 s. 
Breast Stroke 
100 yds. zd .. J. Taylor (U.S.A., 1951) Jar SESS 
100 metres .. - .. K. Klein: (Germany, 1952) -. 71 m. 5:8 s. 
200 yds. T. .. Davies (Australia, 1952) 2 m. 12:9 s. 
400 metres .. .. Bob Bonte (Holland, 1948) -. 5 m. 40-2 s. 
500 metres Do. - Do. Do. AT TA a A 
Back Stroke 4 
100 yds. BA .. A. Kiefer (U.S.A, 1944) .. 56:8 s. 
100 metres .. G. Bozon (France 1952) 1m 3-3 s. 
WOMAN'S WORLD TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS 
' 100 yds. run ` Marjorie Jackson (Aus-  .. 10-7 s. (1950) 
tralia), 1950 
220 yds. F. B. Koen (Holland) .. 24:2 s. (1950) 
100 metres run H. Stephens (U.S.A.) .. 11:5 s. (1936) 
Do. - do F. B. Koen (Holland) .. 11:5 s. (1948) 
800 metres E. M. Vasiljeva (U.S.S.R.) .. 2 m. 13 s. (1950) 
‘Broad Jump F. B. Koen (Holland) .. 20 ft. 6 in. (1945) 
Running High Jump. F. B. Koen (Holland) .. 5 ft. 7X in. (1943) 


Discus Throw 
` Javelin Throw 


Free style 
^. 100 yds. 
100 metres 
Breast stroke 
100 yds. 
Á 100 metres 
Back stroke 
100 yds. 
- 100 metres 
200 metres 


1932 France 
1933 Britain 
1934 Britain 
1935 Britain 
1936 Britain 


1934-39 U.S, A. 1941-45 No mi 1946-50 


.. Nina Dumbadez (U.S.S.R.) .. 174 ft. 84in. (1948) 
.. N.V.Smirnitskaja (U.S.S.R.) 175 ft. 23in. (1949) 


WOMEN'S SWIMMING RECORDS 


.. G. Andersen (Denmark) . 2E Pre (Al po 
.. W. Den Ouden (Holland) .. 1m.4 1-66: s. (1936) 
JUN, Van Vliet ATA 1 m. 9-2 s. (1947) 
.. Gisele Vallerey (France) .. 1 m. 17-4 s. (1950) 
Cor Kint (Holland) .. lm.5-1s. (1939) 
Cor Kint (Holland) . 1 m. 10:9 s. (1939) 
E. Novak (Hungary) . 2 m. 48:5 s. 
` DAVIS CUP 4 j N ^ 
(Men's Team Event—Started in 1900) E 
1937 U. S. 1947 U.S. 
1938 U. S. 1948 U. S. 
1939 Australia - 1949 U. S. 
1940-45 No game. 1950 Australia 
1946 U. S. 1951 Australia 


1952 Australia 


| W \WIGHTMAN CUP (WOMEN’S TEAM EVENT) 


(England v. U. S. A. started in 1923) 
U. 


1951 
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MILE RUNNERS 


! 
D. 1874 W. Slade (Eng. 4m.24:5s. 1935 Wooderson (Eng.) 
| 1882 W. George (Eng.) 4m.21-4s. © 4 
1923 P. Nurmi (Swed.) 4m. 10-45. 1942 G. Haegg (Swed.) 4m.4-6s. 


1931 J. Laudoumergue 
(France) 4m. 9-2 s. 1943 Anderson (Swed.) 4m.1-6s. 


1933 J. Lovelock (U.S.) 4m. 7-6s. 1945 G. Haegg (Swed.) 4m.l-4s. | 
1934 J. Cunningham - b 
(U.S.) 4m. 6:85. 


WORLD CHESS CHAMPIONS 
1851-58—Adolph Anderson (Ger.) 1927-35—A. A. Alekhine (Russia) 
í 1958-62—Paul Morphy (U.S.A.) 1935-37—Dr. M. Euwe (Holland) 
1862-66—Adolph Anderson: (Ger.) 1937-46—A. Alekhine (Russia) 


1866-94—Wilhelm Steinitz (Aust.) 1946-47—V avant. 
1894-1921— Dr. Lasker (Germany) 1948-52—M. Botwinnik (Russia) 


1921-27—]. R. Capablanca (Cuba) 
BOXING CHAMPIONS 


Heavy weight (183 lbs.) Rocky Light Weight (135 lbs.)—Lauro | 
Salas (Mexico) > 


WW bah 


dL IT M 


"dct P 


shes ce] ETT 


- Maricano (U.S) 2 
WS) Light-Heavy Weight (175 Ibs.)— Feather Weight (126 lbs.)—Sandy 

Joe Maxim. Saddler (U.S.A.) |. / 
Middle-Weight (160. 1bs.)—Sugar Bantam Weight (118 1bs.)—Vic 


Toweel (S. Africa) 


! . Ray Robinson (U.S.) 1 Ey: 
l. Welter Weight C Ibs.) —Kid Fly Weight (112 1bs)—Yoshio | 
[ Gayilan (Cuba) - Shirais (Japan) i 
; » 
| MODERN, HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPIONS a 
John L. Sulivan (1882-92) Max Schmeling (1930-31) . 4 
James J. Corbett (1892-97) Jack Sharkey: (1932) — e 
Robert Fitzsimons (1897-99) Primo Carnera (1933) Y 
James J. Jeftries (1899-1906) Max Baer (1934) 4 
' Tommy Burns (1906-08) James J. Braddock (1935-36) 3 
Jack Johnson (1908-15) joe Louis (1937-49) j 
Y Jess Willard (1915-18) Ezzard Charles (1949) . te 
: jack Dempsey (1919-26) Joe Walcott (1951) hb, 
Gene Tunney (1926-28) Rocky Marciano (1952) i 
i ^ 


WORLD WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIP, 1951 | l 


X. Fly weight —Ali Yusel (Turkey) Wetter weight—Sail Atik (Turkey) | 
Bantam weight—Nasuh Akur (do.) Middle weight—H. Zafer (Turkey) T 
Feather weight—N. Jafar (do.)  Light-heavy weight—Yasar Dogsu  . 
Light weight—O. Anderberg : (Turkey) | 
(Sweden) Heavy weight—B. Antonson: ^ 
$ ^ (Sweden 
y ' SA E 
avs Ee ey 


ik eal yi 
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WORLD TABLE TENNIS 
(Swaythling Cup—Men’s Team Event) 


1926-27—1930-31 Hungary | 1946-47 . .. Czechoslovakia "^ 
1931-32 ve Czechoslovakia 1947-48 zs do 4 
1932-33—1934-35 Hungary 1948-49 .. Hungary 

1936-37 ney WES 1949-50 -. — Czechoslovakia 

1937-38 | .. Hungary 1950-31 — .. do. y : 
1938-39 .. . Czechoslovakia 1951-52 .. Hungary 3 

1939-46 a No competition k 


CORBILLON CUP 
(Women’s Team Event) 


1933-34 .. Germany 1946-47 $ England i 
1934-35 .. Czechoslovakia 1947-48 5s do f 
1935-36 59 do. 1948-49 sa ASA, 

1936-37 san” USA. 1949-50 .. Rumania 

1937-38 ue Czechoslovakia 1950-51 7. do, 

1938-39 b. Germany 1951-52 áo Japan 

1939-46 .. No competition 


WORLD TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Men's. Singles) 1 


1937-38—R. Bergmann (Austria) 1947-48—R. Bergmann CEngland) 4 
1938-39—B. Vana (Czechoslovakia) 1948-49—J, Leach (England) i 
1939-40—R. Bergmann (Austria) 1949-50—R. Bergmann (England) 
1940-46—No competition. . 1950-51—]. Leach (England) 
1946-47—B. Vana (Czechoslovakia) 1951-52—H. Satoh (Japan) 
1950-51—Angelica Roseanu $ 
(Women’s Singles) n 
1951-52—Angelica Rosenau (Rumania) i 
WORLD FOOTBALL CUP 5 
(Played every fourth year—started in 1930) X 
1930—Uruguay 1938—Ttaly j : a 
1934—Italy 1950—Uruguay 


WORLD SKATING 
1950-51—R. Button (U.S.A.) 
ICE HOCKEY 
1950— Canada 
THOMAS CUP : 
(International. Badminton Championship) 
1949—Malaya .  1952—Malaya 


< 
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OLYMPIC RECORDS 1896—1952 4 
1 Running Hop Step and Jump 
1936 200 Metres do (U.S.) 1952 A. F. Da Silva (Brazil) 
10.2s Os 2 ERG 2vin. 
2 i SE etres Hurdles i. 
pouce C ED oe 1952 H. Dillard, USA. 1375. 
x Metres Hurdles 
1952 200 „ A. Standfield _ 1952 C. H. Moore, U.S.A.  50-8s- 
(U.S) 20.7s. Pole Vault 
1952 400, G. Rhoden 1952 R. Richards, WEH. nm 
(Jamaica) 45.95. Y j e E 
= Running High Jump 
1952 400. HM. G Kenley“ osa We Davis, UIS. Ae. GEN BIOS 
(Jamaica) 45.9s, DOCU IUD REO 
1952 5,000 ,, — E. Zatopex 1952 S. Innes U.S. 180ft. Gin. 
(C’Slovakia) 14m.6.6s. Javelin Throw 
1952 16,000,, E. Zatopex 1952 J. Young, U.S.A. 242 ft. O} in. i 
(C'Slovakia) 29m.17s. Decathelon 
Marathon 1936 Glen Mortis pussies 7,900 pts. 
^ : ty hot-pu 
1952 E, Zatopele (Ceecho Sloka) | oso pi Obrien, U.S.A. 57 ft. Iin 
Zhrs. 23m. 3.25s. “16 lb. Hammer Throw 


Long Jump 1952 J. Esernak, Hungary 
1936 J. C. Owens U.S. 26ft. Sgin. 2s 197ft. 1156in. 
SOME NOTABLE RECORDS 


World Motor-boat Record—Stanley S. Sayres (U.S.A.)—160:325 m.p.h. 
26 June, 1950. Previous record—Sir Malcolm Campbell (Eng.)—141-74 


m.p.h, 19th August, 1939. 


World Air Speed Record —670:9 m.p.h, by Major Richard L, Johnson | 


(U.S.A.), Sept. 15, 1948. — 
Motor Cycle Record —Wilhelm Herz—290 km. P.H. or 180 mp.h, 


Ap. 12, 1951. One hour—Taruft (Italy) —127:537 m.p.h., 1939. | 
Under Sea Record—Mr. Otis Barton on August 16, 1949 descended into: 

the Pacific 30 miles off the California coast in his benthoscope to the 

record depth of 4,500 ft. beating the record of Prof. Beebe, who descended 


to the depth of 3,028 ft. in 1934. i A 
Motor Speed Record—Large Car: One _mile—John Cobb (England) 
394-196 m.p.h. (1947); 24 hours—Eyston (England), 3578-3 miles; Smal? 


car: Kohlrausch—140-7 miles m.p.h. 

Speed Skating 2 
500 metres—S. Natto (Japan), 43s (1951). 
1,500 metres—Van der Voort (Holland), 2m. 17-7s (1951). 
World Championship—H. Andersen (Norway), 200-147 points (1951). 
Figure Skating World Champions, 1951 Men—R. T. Button (U.S.). . 
Ladies—]. Altwegg (Eng.). 
Pairs—Ria Baran & P. Falk (Germany). 


` Dance—Jean Westword & L. Demmy (England). vd 
Ne 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS 


Golf Pall AG fo Pen second. 
Tennis Ball—220 ft. in one second by W. T. Ti 5 
Ice EIU yds. n A seconds in 1931. ilden TI in 1931. 
Rifle—2, miles per hour (i.e, 4,100 ft. 
Sound—780 mikee hour. Par second), 
Leaping—Frog: 19 ft. in 1937 in America i 5 
Horse: 37 ft. by steeple chaser, Chandler, ES yah 100 frogs, 
is a ai y ft.). ngland (Average 
Diving—Jack Brown, April 28, 1945 attained 1 
Diving, kighest 205 ft. 9 in. bv Alex. Wickie (ooo, 
Mountain Climbing—28,126 ft—highest known ascent omon Islands), 
i TE E. E Norton, D on Mt. Everest by 
Rope ipping—18,463 turns (no break) ij T 
. Morris (Australia). D 48b U hour di Tunutes by Tom 
Cricket Ball Throw—422 ft. by R. Parcival, Durham, England, 1894 
"n =} u Ja 


AVIATION RECORDS 
Aeroplane Áltitude Records 


Height (feet) Year. Avi 
41,795 1929 ... W. NM uh 
43,166 1930. .. A. Soucek (U.SA) 7) 
43,976 1932 .. C E Unwins (ENA; 
47,352 1934 ..  R. Donati (Italy), SANG): 
47,806 1935 .. V. Kokkinaki (USSR 
49,994. 1936 .. — S. R. D. Swain (Enpisy 
53937 — . 1937 .. Fl Lt Adam (masaid). 
56,046 1938 .. Mario Pazi (Haly D s 
ud 148 + J. Cunningham (England) 
Endurance Flight Record ^ : 

Hr. Min. Year, . MPA, 1 

150 40 1929A Gary EET 

172 32 1920 .. Robbins & Kell p" 

246 43 19290 ..  Mendell & Rai, 

553 41 1530009: wore 

647 28` 1930 .. Jj 

653 (84 1935  .. 

008 1 1949 

Speed Records—Land planes 
m.p.h. Year Aviator 1 


30 1903 O. Wright (U.S.A.). 
120.9 1919 Alcock & Bow 4 
^a oe eng.) * 

294.38 1932 J. Doolittle | 
1.38 1933. J. Wed 
304-38 J: 


-22 1939 F. 
A L 1045 Sk 
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Non-stop Record i 1 

Fear. Distance Flown. ‘ 
(miles) Aviator. ah 

1919 1,960 Alcock & Brown (Eng.) New Foundaland to i 
Iceland. 4 

1923 2,560 Macready & Kelly (U.S.A.) N. Y. to California, | 
1927 3,610 C. L. Lindburgh (U.S.A.) New York to Paris, — 
1927 3,905 C. Chamberlain & C. Levine New York to Ger- 
(U.S.A.) many. i 

1928 4,466 A. Ferrarine & C. P. Prete (Italy) Rome to Touros — 
(Brazil). , A 

1930 4,912 D. Coste & M. Bellonte (Fr.) France to Manchuria, 
1933 5,411 Gayford & Nicholetts (Eng.) Cornwall to S. Africa. — 
1933 5,657 P. Codes & M. Rossi (France) New York to Syria. - 
1945 8,198 Irvine & Stanley (U.S.A.) Guam d Washington p 


1946 11,236 ^ Comdr. Davies & U. S. Navy Australia to Colombo. A 


Crew (U.S.A.) EK. 
Aeroplanes ^ > 
First Aeroplane Flight—World’s first controlled flight in power-driven 
aeroplane by Orville Wright, 284 yds. on December 17, 1903. m. 
Greatest Speed—Col. Constantin Rezanoff (France), 5th Nov. 1952— 
687-5 m.p.h. beating the record of Major Richard L. Johnson (U.S.A.)— a 


P 670-9 mp ORE 2 s ao 1629 
v First polar Flight— rd (May 8-9, | 
First "Solo Polar NGNE cover North Pole by Capt. Charles F. Blair 
(U.S.A.), May 29, 1951. > : ; 
Around the World—U. S. Air Force B-50 bomber ‘Lucky Lady II’ (non- 
stop refuelled in the air) 23,452 miles in 94 hours. : 
Distance—11,235 miles by T. D. Davis, E. P. Ranklin, W. S. Reid and 
1 R. A. Tabeling (U.S.A.) on Sept. 29—Oct. 1, 1946. 
| Endurance Flight Record—Bob Wordehouse and W. Jongeward (America) 
new for 1,114 hours and 18 minutes ie. over 46 days (1949). ^. 
First Non-stop Trans-Atlantic Flight—By Captain Alcock and Lt. Brown | 
(June 15-16, 1919) in 16 hrs. 12 min. ` K 
First Solo Trans-Atlantic Flight—By Lindburgh (May 20-21, 1927) in n 
$ .. 96 hrs. 39 m. ; (X 
-' Altitude—J. Cunningham—$9,446 it. (about 1134 miles) in 1948. M 
|| 1 b ` : ne A 


| Seaplanes 


ine—Capt. Bennet and F. O. Harvey (Great Britain) 6-8 — 
; 1938; Dundee to Port Nolloth (South Africa)—5,997-462 
i s) 965-00 metres). |i e un KN i 
K Distance Over Closed Circuit—M. Stoppani and C. Tonini: Italy, 27-28. 
f ` May, 1937—3,231-123 miles (5,200 kilometres). oh ory v 
Cen Riu an REY “Italy, 23rd October, 1936—440-681 miles 
_. per hour. © | ANU VN : 4 
Solo Flight around the World—Capt. Odom (America) set ` 
= of solo flight round the World in 73 hrs 6 mins. (19,645 ; 


i 4 N à 


We 1 ESSA TERT. d 2 i 


4 
P 


4 


Wé (U.S.A.)—621:369 miles, Nov. 14, 1946 


1 
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. Balloons 


Altitude—Capt. Anderson and Capt. Stevens (U.S.A.)—72,395 feet (over 
134 miles) on Nov. 11, 1935. 

Duration—H. Kaulen, 13-17th December, 1912—87 hrs. 

. Air Ship 

Long Distance—Germany to Tokio, 15-19th August, 1929, Graf Zeppelin— 
7,500 miles. 

Gliders 

Duration—Guy Merchand (France), March 16-1,8, 1949—40 hrs. 51 mins. 

Distance Straight Line—R. H. Johnson (U.S.), Aug. 5, 1951—535-169 miles. 

Altitude—William S. Ivans (U.S.), Dec. 30, 1950—30,000 ft. 

fio Parachute 


Descent—Rene Michenaud (1932, France) jumped from an aeroplane at 
an altitude of 25,590 ft. in France. 

Delayed Parachute jump—Vlentina Seliverstova (Russia) jumped from 
23,295 ft. and did not open her parachute until she had fallen 
20,777 ft. (1951). | 
3 Jet Planes 

Speed Record—Major W. Bridgeman (U.S.A.) in Navy ‘Skyrocket? 

~ jet plane reached 1,238 m.p.h. (twice the record of sound) and altitude 
79,494 ft. 1952. 

Women's Flight Records 


Distance Air Line—V. Grisodoubova and P. Ossipenko, U.S.S.R. 6 
ber 24-25, 1938—3,671-432 miles. eges Sepen 
Altitude—Mile Hilz (France)—46,948-725 ft. on June 23, 1936, 
Speed—J. Cochran (U.S.A.)—412-002 on Dec. 17, 1947. 
First Woman Trans-Atlantic Solo Flight—Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam 
(U.S.A.), approximately in 13 hrs. 30 mins., on May 20-21, 1932. 
Helicopter 


Distance Airline—Maj. Caschman and Maj. Zi U.S.A.)—743- 5 
rd May 22, i946. Bib j. Zins ( )—743-6 miles 
Altitude—Capt. H. D. Gaddis .S.A.)—21,220 ft. 
Distance, closed circuit—Maj. D. H. Jenson and a ADD. 
— Maximum Speed—H. E. Thomson (U.S.A. —129-552 
Speed, close circuit (1,000 k.m.)—Maj. > H. ja 019. 
Dodds (U.S.A.)—107-251 mph. on Nov. 14, 1946. TENE 


INDIAN PORTS 


The earliest recorded history and literature of India conta; 
references to flourishing ports on the coast line of India, VN edu 
came from far off Janas: It is only at the beginning of He raders 
that we come across references in recorded history to the ort: 
Calcutta and Madras. It is again in the late 19th COS MELDE 
of Bombay and Calcutta took the shape that they now have $34 i po » 
of Madras came into being in the first decade of the pre a e po 


Ais P 


l7th century ^ 


sent century. Two 
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more major. ports were added to, the coast line at Visakhapatnam and | 
Cochin in the thirties of this century. A sixth major port is being con- 
structed at Kandala on the coast of Kutch. In addition to the major ports, 
India has over 200 minor ports distributed along her long coast line, the 
essential differences between major and minor ports being that the former 
can accommodate. deep-draft modern ships against alongside berths and 
handle over 500,000 tons while the minor ports are mostly roadsteads, 
where ships have to anchor some distance from the coast and goods are 
handled by means of lighters or country boats. Under the Constitution, 
the responsibility for major ports vests in the Central Government, while 
all other ports are within the executive responsibility of State Governments. 

Indian Ports —India, for all her size and length of coast line, has only 
five developed major ports, Bombay, Cochin, Vizag, Madras and Calcutta. 
The first three provide natural harbours. Madras has an artificial one 
barely protected from weather particularly during October and November 
when cyclones prevail. Calcutta lies at the head of a 120-mile-long turbulent 
river which has a wide range of tides to which deep-drafted ships have to 
suit themselves. A sixth, Kandla in Cutch, is still in the process of being 
developed. An ambitious scheme coming within the framework of the 
forty-crore ten-year Port Development Plan of the Transport Ministry 
seeks to develop these ports and provide for general expansion, modern 
mechanical methods of off-loading, installations for carrying out ship-repairs 
and dry and wet docks. The Port Trusts and Ports (Amendment) Act 
passed in July 1951 aims at achieving uniformity in Port administration 
with a view to bringing about a greater measure of Central Control and 
supervision in methods of policy and effecting a considerable degree of 
centralisation of authority in matters of day-to-day administration in the 
major ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 

Minor Ports—The minor ports of India number 226 and they dot our 
Indian coasts from Lakhpat in the Rann of Cutch to Chandbali in the Bay 
of Bengal. Facilities provided at some of them vary from nothing at 
some open roadsteads to five elaborate harbours in Saurashtra with dredging 
equipment; while some handle only a few hundred tons per year, there 
are others through which as much as five lakh tons pass. They range 
in income also, from a few hundred rupees to six or seven lakhs a year. 
The Report of the Special Officer appointed by the Government of India 
in 1951 is as follows:—(1) unified action and -a uniform policy which 
Was not possible in the old set up, (2) proper dredging of entrances and — 
approaches to ports, (3) use of small-sized steamship on the coastal trade, 
(4) a hydrographic survey of ports, gulís, creeks and river mouths with 
Particular reference to exploring and expanding navigation on inland waters ' 
and (5) creation of Central Port Organisation with a view to maintaining 
coordination and port technical advice. The report envisages an expendi- 
ture of Rs, 2-5 crores to effect these recommendations. 

Port Trusts —of the five major Ports, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 

- have for long, been under the management of Statutory Port Trusts and 
the ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin are directly administered by the. 
Central Government through Administrative Officers. Port Trusts enjoy a - 
large measure of autonomy in day-to-day affairs but are subject to the. 
overall control of the Central Government exercised in terms of a Port _ 
Trust Act governing each of the three ports. All the major ports con- | 
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stitute national undertakings, the capital value of whose assets at the end 
of 1950-51 stood at over Rs. 82 crores. A 

National Harbour Board —The Government of India have announced the 
formation of a National Harbour Board in 1950, to consider and advice 
the Government on important problems relating to the administration and 
development of ports and harbours in the country. The Board will, fór 
the present, be composed of representatives of the ministries concerned of 
the Government of India, State Governments and of the major port autho- 
rities and will have as its chairman the Minister for Transport and 
Railways. There will be 18 members on the Board. The National Harbour 
Board will constitute the principal forum for discussing common problems. 
relating to ports in their specialised aspects such as the need for technical 
personnel and equipment, the pooling of „technical knowledge, the method 
of control and administration, laws relating to ports and their financial 
position etc. The Board will also pay due regard to the effects of changes 
jn port policy generally in industry, trade and railways. 

Government's Plan for the Develoment of Ports —The highlights of this 
programme are: (1) the extension of the major ports of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Cochin; (2) expansion of the ship-building yards at Visakha- 
patnam and construction of'new ones at Bombay, Calcutta and Cochin; 
(3) establishment of shipping corporations for handling India’s coastal and 
overseas trade; (4) development of new ports to serve ocean-going liners; 
and (5) establishment of naval bases at strategic points on the coast and 
on the island possessions around India. 

Top priority is given by the Indian Government to the Rs. 250,000,000 
project for the expansion and modernisation of the major ports. 9) 

Indian ports to-day handle about 20,000,000 tons of cargo annually. | 
The projects now under way will increase their capacity to 26,000,000 tons. 
The ports, which are administered by semi-autonomous trusts, fetch an 
annual reyenue of nearly Rs. 150,000,000. Indians major ports handle an 
average of 7,000 ships, coastal and ocean-going, every year. 4 

The Rs. 25,000,000 shipbuilding yard at Visakhapatnam will be the 
main Indian shipbuilding centre. 

The Government propose to construct a dry dock for ocean-going 


4° liners besides expansion of existing building facilities and improvements 


to the Port of Visakhapatnam. : 
Visakhapatnam and Cochin will be India's major naval centres. Bombay 


= will continue'to be the operational head quarters of the Indian Navy, while 


naval stations at Madras an Calcutta will be expanded in the next few 
years. Bombay’s shipbuilding yard is proposed to be located at Bombay, 
about 18 miles north-east of the port. 

- Indian Government is also planning the conversion into modern ports 
of some of the numerous minor trade centres littered all along the country's 


3,200 mile coast line. : 
DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 


Kandla —With the loss of Karachi after partition, there is no big port 
“along 1,000 mile-long coast line between Bombay and Karachi to serve 
vast interland. So Kandla has been selected for a major port on the west. 
coast of India on the coastline of Kathiawar and Cutch. Kandla creek | 
situated at the eastern end of the Gulf of Cutch has a natural sheltered’ 
- harbour and is easily navigable. It has maintained a depth of water ov 


owe 
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30 feet since 1851. The geographical position of Kandla is best suited to 
replace Karachi in its service to hinterland. Delhi is 656 miles from 
Kandla as against 783 miles from Karachi The Kandla port project is 
under the immediate control of a high-power organisation under a develop- 
ment commissioner. The Ministry of Railways has constructed- metre 
gauge link connecting Kandla with Deesa on the Palanpur-Deesa M. 
G. Branch line on the B. B. C. I. Ry. and Deesa with | Raniwara 
on the Samdari-Raniwara M. G, lines of the Jodhpur Ry. The foundation 
stone of the harbour works was laid by the Prime Minister of India on 
Jan. 10, 1952. 

,Bombay —Bombay is the natural outlet for India's trade with the west. 
It is strategically situated in the middle of the west coast of the country, 
thus enabling it to draw up a vast hinterland extending beyond the uplands 
of the Deccan to the fertile Indo-Gangetic plain and it is close to Aden 
and the Suez Canal as any other west coast port. The affairs of the port 
are under the supervision and control of the Bombay Port Trust, con- 
sisting of a Chairman appointed by Government and twenty-one members 
elected and nominated. The harbour, which is one of the safest and the 
most spacious in the world, covers 75 square miles and provides secure 
and ample shelter for shipping at all seasons of the year, being 14 miles 
long, 4 to 6 miles wide with a general depth varying from 22 to 40 feet. 
There are three enclosed wet docks and two dry docks. Besides the. 
enclosed docks there are situated along the harbour, a number of 
‘Bunders’ or open wharves and basins where the traffic carried by coasting | 
and country craft and “overside” cargo from the docks and stream is 
handled. Seeds, hides and skin, cotton, oil cakes, piecegoods, food grains, — 
turmeric, ores, tobacco are chief exports. v $ 

Madras —was an open roadstead with surf-beaten coast line, but the 
present. harbour has been formed by two concrete walls projecting into 
the sea so as to enclose a space of about 200 acres with an entrance from 
north-east within which as many as 14 vessels drawing up to 31”—6” can- 
be accommodated. . ; ^ 

Most important problem for Madras Port Trust is the sand movement 
which is shoaling up the entrance of the Harbour. The extension of existing 
sand screen by 300 feet has been undertaken to avoid this shoaling. 

The chief imports into Madras are rice, and food grains, coals, oils, | 
manures, papers and stationery, timber, sugar, dyeing and tanning sub- 
stances, metals, glass and glassware, chemicals, hardware, machinery, motor 
vehicles, cycles and accessories, cotton manufactures, provisions, railway 


lant and rolling stock, etc. MUR. 
x Cacniiade — About 80 miles South of Visakhapatnam. Principal exports 
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responding with the tides. The pilotage on the Hooghly, one of the most 
difficult waterways in the world was under the direct administrative con- 
trol of the Government of India till May 16, 1948 when it was handed 
over to the Calcutta Port Commissioners for administrative reasons. The 
port serves the great jute, tea and coal industries, the wheat and seeds 
traffic of Bihar and the Uttar Pradesh and generally the agricultural 
areas tapped by the main lines of Eastern and North-Eastern Railways 
and by numerous waterways connecting the delta with the interior of Bengal 
and Assam. Through Calcutta passes roughly one-half of the total 
sea-borne traffic of India. 

The advantage of Calcutta as a port is as follows:— : 

(1) Calcutta is at the head of Indo-Gangetic basin which is the most 
densely populated area in India. 

(2) It has in its hinterland jute factories, coal mines, iron mines, 
petroleum mines, mica mines, manganese mines, tea estates which find 
their foreign markets through Calcutta. i 

(3) , Iron-melting industry which produces pig iron is also-established 
in the hinterland of Calcutta. 

Cochin —is a major port on the Malabar coast of India, 580 miles from 
Bombay. It is a fine natural harbour. It is a port with 125 square miles 
of sheltered navigable back waters hidden behind the narrow opening to 
the sea. Even in the worst monsoon weather, vessels can lie comfortably 
in the harbour and carry on landing and shipping operations. It is the 
most important port between Bombay and Colombo. The system of back- 
waters running parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and excellent 
water-ways connecting several places of importance in the Cochin ‘and 
Travancore States. At present there are 9 large and 2 small berths in 
the harbour for mooring steamers. 

« Tuticorm—This port is open all the year round and has next to Madras 
and Cochin the largest trade in southern India. The harbour is so shallow 
that steamers anchor about 5 miles from the shore and continuous dredging 
is necessary to keep the channel open between the sea and roadstead. A 
Port Trust was formed in 1924, There is a considerable trade with Ceylon 
in rice, pulses, onions, chillies and livestock. ' 


. Vishakhapatnam —is on the éastern seaboard of India and almost midway 
along the thousand-mile length of coast between Calcutta and Madras. 
It is the only land-locked or protected port in the country. This also 
happens to be the only port administered by Railway in India. Owing 
“to a hill-range bordering the sea, harbour remains concealed from the 
vessels plying on the ocean outside.. This fact added much to its strategic 
importance. In October 1933, the port was opened to ocean-going ships. 
The principal articles of export from the port are manganese ore, bunker 
coal, tobacco, myrabalam and oilseeds. Food grains constitute at present 
the principal item of import, while general merchandise, machinery, petro- 
leum and petroleum products are other prospective import items. 

The port is controlled by the Government of India, Ministry of Rail- 
ways (Railway Board). 

It is now the centre of ship-building industry in India where Scindia 
Steamship Company first established ship-building yards which is now 
being jointly owned by the Government and the Company. Foreign imports 
are directly received from foreign’ ports. It is a natural harbour. The 
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ship-yard can build“ocean-going vessels with a maximum length of 550 ft. 
and a maximum carrying capacity of 12,000 tons cargo. 

Mormugao —is on the Konkan coast, south of Bombay and situated on 
the eastern extremity of Mormugao Peninsula in Portuguese India about 
five miles south of Panjim or Nova Goa, the capital Its principal exports 
are manganese, groundnuts, cotton, cocoanuts, etc. * 

Bedi —Principal port in the State of Nawanagar is Bedi Bandar, 
situated a few miles from the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a tidal 
creek some eight miles long, near the mouth of which is the roadstead 
called Rozi in which oceangoing vessels lie at anchor. 

Okha—is situated in a detached portion of Baroda far distant from 
dts main territories in Gujerat. It lies in a strategic position at 
the extreme north-east point of the Kathiawar peninsula readily accessible 
to all steamers tiding along that coast. The port is available even to 
large ships at all states of trades and at all seasons of the year. 

Bhavnagar -Half way up the Gulf of Cambay on its western side lie 
the port and town of Bhavnagar. Bhavnagar is situated on a creek several 
miles from the open waters of the Gulf. 

Surat —situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is connected by 
a river navigable only by small country craft, Surat was one of the earliest. 
and. most important of the East. India Company's factories. But the trade 
of Surat has considerably declined due to the rise of Bombay ports. 

Mangalore—is a tidal port served chiefly by backwater communication 
with hinterland. The backwater of Mangalore is 34 miles long and 2,000 ft. 
wide. The hinterland of Mangalore consists of South Canara, Coorg, 
and the Malnad districts of Mysore State. Mangalore is the north-western ` 
terminus of S. I. Ry. The chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea, cashew 
kernels, coffee, sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish 
manures, 

.Calicut —is the capital of the Malabar district and is some 42 miles 
from Tellicherry and 90 miles from Cochin. The port is Practically closed 
during the south-west monsoon from the end of May until the latter half 
of August. The principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, 
Pepper, ginger, rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish manure. 

leppey —is the premier port and commercial centre in Travancore 
and “is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the 
port with the interior backwater, It possesses a roadstead affording safe 
anchorage during the greater part of the year. The chief exports are 
copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, cardamoms, ginger and pepper. ! 
| Quilon —is the Coilun of Marco Polo, It is connected with Alleppey- 
by backwater. The chief industries are cotton spinning and file manufacture. 

Dhanushkadi —is the terminus of S. T Ry. on the south-eastern extremity 
of the Island of Rameswaram at the junction of Palk Strait with the 
Gulf of Mahnar and connected with Talaimannar in Ceylon, 

Negapatam-is the chief port in the Tanjore District about 13 miles 
south of Karikal. Numerous sailing craft trade between this port and Ceylon, | 

Karikal -is a French settlement covering an area of 53 square miles 
and a sea board of 12 miles and is almost surrounded by Tanjore district. 
"The chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fireworks and kerosene oil E 

ied 


Pondicherry—is the capital of the French settlements in India, je <; 
on the Coromandel Coast, 104 miles south of Madras, dis S Sita 
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5 a good anchorage. Pondicherry is the centre»of the export trade 
aa from French Territory and adjoining Indian districts to 

eilles. 2) 

Pe nhatkel is ideally situated to meet the needs of Mysore. A number 
of important industries are located in this area which is known as Nalnad 
area. 

Malpe —is situated midway between the ports of Goa and Cochin, is the 
Jargest fishing centre of the west coast of India. There is a large tract 
of waste land nearby suitable for establishing naval and shipbuilding’ yards. 
‘A long chain of islands known as Mary's Isles 14 miles in length running 
parallel to the coast, can serve as a seawall. The port has a natural 

" harbour, free of rocks, sand-drifts and dangerous currents and is protected 
by nature against storms. 

Five-Year Plan —The Five Year Plan for shipping will increase the 

: total gross registered tonnage in the coastal and overseas trade to about 
600,000 by 1955-56. The Planing Commission has recommended an amount 
— of Rs. 15 crores as Central loan to shipping companies for purchase of ships. 
- Tt also hopes that some assistance will be forthcoming from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development for acquisition of additional 
tonnage, specially in view of the importance of carrying food. 
Ks The present capacity of the five major ports of Calcutta, Bombay, 
_ Madras, Cochin and Visakhapatnam to handle cargo is about 20m tons 
per annum excluding petroleum, countrycraft and bunkers. The capacity. 
is not sufficient to meet the demands of each traffic. Again, port develop- 
ment is necessary for the following other reasons: 
] (i) The need for rectifying the consequences of partition and providing 
a natural outlet for traffic previously catered for by Karachi. 
^ e A large part of the equipment of ports is now antiquated and 
obsolete. E < 

(iii) The Central Government have undertaken to provide port faci- 
lities for the petroleum refineries proposed to be set up at Bombay. 

These requirements have been kept in view by the Planning Commis- 

. sion in making its recommendations. For Kandla port which would take 
over the traffic formerly handled by Karachi the cost during the Plan 

periods is estimated at Rs. 12-05 crores, A sum of Rs. 8 crores is recom- 
mended to be spent for creation of port facilities for oil refintries and of 
- alternative facilities for the existing establishments of the Butcher Island. 
For the modernization and development of the five existing major ports— 
NC e Calcutta, Madras, Vishakhapatnam and Cochin—the 'Commis- 
sion had recommended that the Government should advance loans to the 
extent of Rs. 12 crores during the Plan period. This loan would be 
supplemented by the resources of the Port authorities which have been 
estimated at Rs. 15-5 crores during the same period. 


y 


Bombay Port 195051] Madras Port 1950-51 
5: Rs. 
Surplus 2 0. 50-61 lakhs Surplus Jn -. 44°79 lakhs 
^ Imports (tons). -. 3,669,634 | Imports (tons) .. 1,925,152 
' Exports (tons) .. 1,459,706 Exports (tons) Ln 248,976 
"Total number of vessels Total number of vessels 
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Calcutta Port 1950-51 


Rs. Rs. à 
Deficit E .. 5,205,564 Exports (tons) ER " 
Imports (tons) .. 3,040,572 Total No. of vessels visiting 1177. 


INDIAN SHIPPING 


line extending international trade with the East and the West, 
a vast population to ‘feed’ and good prospects of  industrialisa- 
tion. She fully realizes the need of a powerful merchant nay 
able to, compete in speed, carrying capacity and efficiency of servic 
with the best mercantile marines of' other nations. The Interim Govern- | 
ment of India appointed a Shipping Policy Sub-Committee in 1945 to - 
examine the problem with a view to build up an Indian Mercantile Marine | 
as a part of the post-war reconstruction programme. This committee | 
suggested a dynamic shipping policy and recommended inter alia that | 
100. p.c. of the coastal trade, 75 p.c. of the India’s.trade with Burma and | 
Ceylon and with geographically adjacent countries, 50 p.c. of India’s 
distant trade and 30 p.c. of the trade lost by the Axis in the Orient, 
should be carried in Indian bottoms. The Committee also recommended — 
a target of two million tons of mercantile marine for carrying about ten | 
znillion tons of cargo and about three million passengers, This target was 
to have reached before the end of seven years from 1945. » 
The Government of India decided in 1947 to assist the Indian Shipping. 
"Companies in achieving targets. Steps were taken to reserve the costal — 
trade of India for Indian ships only and a system of statutory licensing - 
was introduced under the Control of Shipping Act 1947, to give effect 
to the policy on coastal reservation. Some of thé principal steps taken by - 
the government to encourage the development of Indian shipping . 
detailed below :— t ^ 
(1) Establishment of an Eastern Shipping Corporation on the State- - 
um-private ownership basis, 74 p.c. of which will be contributed by the — 
government and the remaining by Scindia. (2) Allotment of government- 
owned or controlled cargoes to'shipping companies engaged in overs 
trades. (3) Negotiations with British Shipping interests which have yielded - 
additional opportunities for Indian shipping in the new trades, in the India. 
Singapore trade and in the India~U.K.-Continental trades. (4) Sale o 
Visakakhapatnam-built ships to Indian Shipping Companies on instalment 
basis and (5) grant of loans to the Shipping Companies for the purchas 
of tonnage under the Planning Commission. , 
Shipping Control Department —Directorate General of Shipping has bee 
set up in Bombay in 1949. It is the central body of the Government 
India controlling the whole problem of shipping in the country, S 
‘government shipping corporations, maritime conventions, seamen's w. 
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nautical surveys, licences for deep sea navigation and light houses will be 
among the several maritime subjects which will be dealt with by the 
‘organisation. The three principal officers of the Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras will function under the jurisdiction 
of the Director-General. The function of the Director-General includes 
the implementation of the Government's policies with regard to the deve- 
lopment of India’s merchant navy and the co-ordination of the activities 
of various ports. : 

Categories of India's Maritime Trade-India's maritime trade to-day may. 
be summarised in the following categories : 

Pure coastal trade, originating and or terminating at ports on the 
coast of the Union of India and the zon-coastal trade i.e. the balance of 
the maritime trade with other countries of the world which would be 
styled as overseas trade. This latter may further be divided into : 
(1) Indian Ocean Trade ; (2) Atlantic Ocean Trade ; (3) Atlantic or í 
Pacific Ocean Trade. The first of these may be further divided into 
Western i.e., comprising South and East Africa, Red Sea and Persian 

_ Gulf, and Eastern including Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, China, Japan, Australia. 

Country Craft—The importance of country craft in the economics of 
India’s water transport cannot be ignored. The sailing vessel, though small 
in size, carries the bulk of the cargo between neighbouring ports at a 
relatively cheap cost and plays a vital part in serving as a feeder to 
industry. The Sailing Vessels Committee appointed in 1948-49 to enquire 
in the conditions of this industry has submitted recommendations for the 
. rehabilitation of this industry. 

Measure to develop Overseas Shipping—The Government of India have 
been helping Indian Shipping Companies to become full members of the 

- Shipping Conferences controlling the India-U.K. Continent, India-North 
America, India-Australia and India-Malaya trades. In order to facilitate the 
entry of Indian shipping into all important overseas trades and to assist 
in solving the difficulty experienced by Indian shipping companies by raising 
the necessary capital, the Government have announced their scheme for 
the setting up of Shipping Corporations on a state-cunt-private ownership 
basis. The first Shipping Corporation was registered in March, 1950 
with an initial capital of Rs. 20 million. Necessary assistance was also 
given to Indian shipping companies for acquisition of additional tonnage 

by furnishing information regarding availabilities and arranging liberal 
eos of foreign exchange. Government are also using their good offices 

o ensure that Indian companies operating in the overseas trades got their 

fair share of cargoes. 


The Indian shipping companies, namely, Scindia and India Steamship 
Company apart from Eastern Shipping Corporation are at present operating 
in the overseas trade with a total of about 176,000 gross registered tons of 
shipping. Scindia S. N. Co, Bombay and India Steamship Co., Calcutta 
are operating in India-U.K.-Continent trades and the former also in the 
India-North America trade. Eastern Shipping Corporation is operating im 
the India-Australia and India-Malaya trades. In 1950-51, 24 Indian ships 
engaged in overseas trade carried about 930,000 tons of cargo and earned a 
freight of nearly Rs. 6,20,00,000. But this constitutes only 5 p.c. of the 
maritime trade of India. ? m 
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India and the Conference Lines —When after Indian ^ independence, 
India entered into overseas trade, few people know the struggle which 
Indian companies had to encounter in order to get their legitimate share 
in India's trade. A layman would perhaps feel that a shipping company 
is at liberty to ply its ships wherever it chooses. But in practice, it is not 
so. There are Shipping Conferences for different trades to which Indian 
shipping companies must be full members before they can participate in 
the foreign trade. These Conferences are exclusive foreign bodies which 
would not allow an outsider to come in and have the due share in the 
trade. But after prolonged struggle the Indian companies have been admitted 
into Conferences whereby they are enabled to operate on the trade freely 
with due regard to rules, regulations, restrictions, etc. ‘These Conference 
Lines cover trade between (1) India and U.K., (2) India and U.S.A. and 
North Atlantic Ports, (3) India and Australia, (4) Calcutta and the 
Continent. t 

Besides these four principal overseas conferences, (1) there is a shipping 
conference for trades between India and Far East and Japan. An institu- 
tion which is not a full-fledged conference is called Rate Agreement. Rate 
Agreement exists for the trade between Calcutta and Port Said, Eastern 
Mediterranean and North African Ports whereby parties to the Agreement 
agree to quote same rates and follow uniform shipping practices. 

Indian Coastal Conference—came into existence in the beginning of 
1951-which consists 'of 13 Indian companies who are full members and 
two British: Companies who are associate members (B. I. S. N. and the 
Asiatic Steam) without any voting rights for the coastal trade of India. 

New Conference—In 1951, the following four Conferences have also 
come into existence with a view to covering the trades with Burma, Ceylon 
and Pakistan—(a) Pakistan-India-Burma-Ceylon Conference, (b) India- 
Burma Conference, (c) Burma-India Conference, (d) Burma-Ceylon 
Conference. 

Training Facilities —To train up Indian boys as officers for the Merchant 
Navy of India, the second line of defence in the navy, facilities are provided 
by the Indian Merchant Marine Training ship Dufferin, in the Bombay 
Harbour. On this ship, cadets are every year admitted for deck officer's 
(Executives) training. On the recommendation of Merchant Navy 
Training Committee set up in 1947 the Government established a Nautical 
and Engineering College at Bombay on October 1, 1948. The institution 
provides short but extensive training for sea-going Masters, Mates, Secon 
Mates, First Class Engineers and Second Class Engineers and Hom 
Trade Masters and Mates. The Government have also set up a Direc- 
torate of Marine Engineering Training to select Engineer apprentices 
annually and put them through the full training in Marine Engineering. 
Ratings also receive the training on training ships Bhadra at Calcutta and 
Mekhala at Vishakhapatnam. Bhadra takes candidates for training from 
Bengal and adjoining areas while Mekhala trains recruits from other areas 
like Madras, Bombay and  Vishakhapatnam. | There is recently 
established a Dockyard Apprentice School inside the. Dockyard: 
at Bombay for Marine Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Naval 
Architecture Training, etc. For the training of Indian boys 

marine jobs, West Bengal Government have opened in 1949 a trai 
school under Calcutta Port Commissioners. From the middle of 
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Government of India have taken over Lady Fraser and Andrews from 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, to convert them as training vessels for 
marine crew of engineering branches. 


Indian Merchant Navy Flag—Ships registered in India have been flying 
since January 26, 1950, a new merchant navy flag. The flag of a width 
two-thirds of its length, will be red in colour with the National Flag of 
India super-imposed in the left-hand quarter. 


Progress of the Indian Shipping —Inspute of total reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian ships, by the Government of India in 1950, target was not 
achieved during the stipulated period ending August 1951, it is pointed out 
that Indianisation of coastal shipping became virtually a fait accompli, and 
only a negligible proportion of foreign shipping is now plying on the Indian 
coast. 


The Indian tonnage position has gradually but steadily improved since 


1948 when the Government of India brought coastal shipping under control 
and introduced a licensing procedure, 


Shipping is in the private sector of the economy. There are at present 
24 Indian Shipping Companies owning 108 ships in all with a gross registered 
tonnage of 411,250. This does not take into account Indian-owned vessels 
of less than 150 gross registered tonnage and the six vessels of the 


Mogul line, a Br. Shipping Company presenting a total tonnage of 26,550 
which are registered in India, " y 


On the overseas trade three Indian companies are at present engaged. 
here are the Scindia Steam Navigation Company with 
the India-U.K. run and six on the India-U.S.A, run; the Indian Steam- 
ship Company with eight ships on the India-U.K. run. The first govern- 
ment-sponsored shipping corporation, known as Eastern Shipping Corpora- 
tion was registered on March 24, 1950 whose managing agents are Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. The Corporation is at present operating with 
two owned cargo ships in India-Australia trade and with one chartered 
cargo-cum-passenger vessel in the Malaya-India trade. 
FOREIGN TRADE—TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED AND 
CLEARED WITH CARGOES 3 


(Monthly averages or Calendar. months) 
" (In thousand tons) = 
Tonnage entered. Tonnage cleared 
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SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN INDIA 


Scientific Research in India—India has a long tradition of scientific 
research. It ook pride of place in ancient India. Old Sanskrit texts bear 
witness to the high quality of research in medicine, astronomy and 
mathematics. But science was in eclipse in the middle ages and India 
began to lose her pre-eminence among the nations of the world. Science 
received little encouragement under British rule in India. In consequence, 
the country has remained backward in many respects. Official patronage | 
was denied to science but it found devotees among the people. Scientific | 
thought continued to progress as a result of individual initiative, but there 
was no attempt to utilize science. for the good of the country until the 
creation of the Indian (then Imperial) Council of Agricultural Research in | 
1929. Research in medicine and public health. was soon initiated. Proposals | 
for industrial research were, however, shewed on some pretext or other. 
Circumstances compelled the British to reverse their policy. With the 
advent of World War, India became the supply base for the Allied forces 
in the Middle and Far East. So Government of India sought the aid of | 
science to make the most of the resources available within the country. | 
Accordingly the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was set up - 
in 1940. With the experience gained in the working of the Board, the ' 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research came into being in April 1942. 
A fund called the Industrial Research Fund with an annual non-lapsable |. 
grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for a period of five years was instituted by the 
government and placed at the disposal of the Council. í 

Role of Indian Scientists -India occupies an honourable place in the — 
realm of science although the number of workers is much less than it 
should be, when the size and population of the country is taken into account. | 


India can boast of Nobel Prize winner in Physics in Sir C. V. Raman, a 
the famous discoverer of “Raman effect”; significant work has been done | 
by Sir C. V. Raman and his collaborators at Bangalore on the dynamics - 
of crystals like diamond, rock salt and quartz. Work on optics has - 
recently been initiated in the newly created Raman Research Institute at 
Bangalore, of which he is the director. Other famous scientists are Sir | 
J. C. Bose;who won renown by his work in plant physiology, S. Ramanujai 
the mathematical prodigy of India whose early death ended a career of M 
great promise, Dr. M. N. Saha for thermal ionization and radiation, late | ` 
Dr. Birbal Sahni, an authority in paleobotany, who carried interesting 1 
work on the age of salt ranges of the Punjab. From an examination of 
ra or minute fossil plants embedded in the mighty walls of white 
ble to determine the period of their formation; Dr. K. S. 
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J. N. Mukherjee on colloid chemistry and soil research, Dr. Chandra- 
sekhar’s contribution to astronomy and astrophysics, K. Venkataraman’s 
researches on dyestaffs, D. M. Bose famed for research work in magnetism: 
'There are also number of Fellows of the Royal Society. 

In the field of medical science, India was the first country to discover 
‘that micro-organisms responsible for malaria and transmitted by 
mosquitoes. The diagnosis, prevention and cure of kala-azar have been 
made possible by the work of the late Dr. U. N. Brahmachari; Dr. R. N. 
Chopra has investigated the cictine principle of Indian medicinal plants 
and their pharmacological action. 

India’s International Contacts in Science—India is a member of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions and of eleven individual Scientific 
Unions. The work of the Indian Scientists have been recognised and many 
of them have been appointed to various organisations under the Inter- 
national Scientific Unions. India's views on the various scientific bodies are 
thus fully represented. Indian scientific delegation are regularly sent to 
a number of International Conferences, through which Indian scientists. 
receiye regular information from abroad on the latest developments in 
specialized subjects. Several International Conferences are also being held 
in India at regular intervals. 

. The Indian Scientific Liaison Officer with the Indian High Commis- 
sioner in London obtains information from Britain and European countries 
on technical subjects required by our research laboratories, universities and 
scientific institutions. In most cases, this kind of information can not b 
obtained through the ordinary channels. The Scientific Liaison Office hel s 
poe oM scientists within the Commonwealth and provides SIS 
acilities for Indian scientists and her; isiti 
pac nre] others visiting U.K. and European 

Ministry of National Resources and Scientific Research —Fr. 

Department of Scientific Research was set up under fae sees pe 
"Prime Minister. In 1951, Department was expanded and renamed’ Mini ES 
of National Resources and Scientific Research. It deals with the follows 
subjects—(1) Scientific Na NA Mines, (3) Power, (4) Irri owing 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research —was established oe 
The Council is trying to organise scientific research on a pro} dm Be 
so that it may respond adequately to the needs of the country Tts - ME 
are guided by two Standing Advisory bodies—Board of Sá mE 
Industrial Research and the Board of Engineering Research entific ant 

Board of Scientific and Industrial Research consists of 23 m b 
advises the Council on proposals to (1) initiate specific scheme: E, ers, It 
(2) establish research institutions, (3) institute scholarshi. 2 $ £ research, 
ships and (4) study and survey indigenous resources, The student- 
assisted by 26 Research Committees. They deal with 5 Head E 
research, (2) pharmaceuticals and drugs, (3) malari (1) chemical 

hysical research me alaria chemotherapy, (4) 
physi esearch, (5) glass refractories, (6) biochemical M 
plastics, (8) vegetable oils, (9) metals, (10) radio re h research, (7): 
combustion engines, (12) fuel research, (13) TEN E ; (11) internal 
research, (15) statistics, standard and quality control n (14) cellulose 
e ed research, (18) leather research, (19) 6) atmospherics, 

5 7 - e: : n 
E time ds India, (20) vanaspati research, (21) salt per 25 
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power alcohol, (23) synthetic petrol, (24) coal blending and cooking 
research, (25) mining research, (26) edible!oils and fats. 

Research proposals received by the Council from Universities and 
other research institutions are scrutinized by the appropriate committees. 
which recommend useful items to the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

But in almost all sectors of the national life—agriculture, industry, 
flood control, power production and irrigation—progress depends on the 
skill of the engineer. Research in engineering is, therefore, a matter of 
national importance. To organise it on a co-ordinated basis, the Council 
established the Board of Engineering Research in 1950. The Board consists 
of leading engineers, industrialists and scientists. It concerns itself with 
research on roads and buildings; textile engineering, hydro-dynamics and 
irrigation, power plants, locomotives, machine tools, mechanical engineering 
and general engineering. 

The schemes approved by the two Boards are considered by the 
Governing Body of the Council Besides sanctioning grants for research, 
the Governing Body approves Council's budget, takes decisions on matters. 
of policy and is generally responsible for the Council's administration. The 
Director. of Scientific and Industrial Research is the principal executive 
officer of the Council. - 

Works of the Ministry of National Resources and Scientific Research—The 
notable achievements of this Department are as follows : | 

(1) Indian Scientific Liaison Office with an Indian Scientific Liaison 
officer has been set up in London for collecting valuable scientific informa- 
tion for dissemination throughout India. The object is to keep abreast of 
the latest improvements in scientific techniques and to facilitate exchange 
of scientific information and experimental material. 

(2) Department has given grants-in-aid including fellowships for. the 
study of nuclear physics. 

(3) It has created a National Research Professorship of physics at 
the Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore. e 

(4) The department carries out work in connection with India's 
membership of the International Council of Scientific Unions and other 
International Scientific Commissions, 4 

(5) A National Committee of Type Culture has been set up to save 
the needs of industry and research by making available pure type cultures 
of micro-organisms of industrial importance. 

(6) The Department through the Atomic Energy Commission is 
making survey of the country for location of atomic energy movements, 

7): It has established a chain of national laboratories. 

(8) It is taking census of the country’s scientific man-power. 

(9) It disseminates information about the progress of scientific work 


in the country. ` < i 
Technological Institutes—Setting up of four technological institutes in 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and North India on the lines of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, U.S.A., has been sanctioned and which 
will not only increase the supply of technical and scientific personnel of 
India but will go a great way towards the Scientific and Technological 
development of the country. The four institutions, each of which has been | 
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planned to have 3,000 students at a time, are estimated to cost Rs. 12,00,00,000 
non-recurring and about Rs. 5,00,00,000 recurring annually. One institu- 
tion has already been started at Hijli (Khargpur) in 1951 and another is 
being started at Kurla. 

Scientific Man-power Committee and National Register—T he Governments 
‘of India appointed in 1947 the Scientific Man-power Committee to assess the 
country’s requirements in scientific and technical man power. The Committee’s 
Report was submitted in July 1948 which found the overall requirements in 

.the country for next five to ten years, 54,000 engineers and 20,000 techno- 
logists and that the available resources of training were hardly sufficient to 
meet over 50 per cent of the needs. As recommended by the Committee three 
important schemes, such as industrial training, research training and 
improvement and expansion of facilities in universities were put into 
operation, t 

The Committee also suggested that the government should collect and 
‘maintain data regarding available scientific talent so that requirements of 
trained personnel in different spheres could be assessed in relation to the 
programme of development. In accordance with these recommendations, the 
Council is now compiling a Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel. 
Four volumes of National Register have already been published. 

Scientific Publications —Dissemination of scientific information is one of 
the important functions of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
‘An important development in the field of scientific research in the 
publication of Wealth of India as the dictionary of economic products and 
industrial resources of India has been styled. This publication gives up-to- 
‘date information about Indian raw materials and industries and represents) || 
the immense task of collecting and presenting the Jatest position about 4,000 
different articles. N : 

The Council also brings out a monthly publication Journal of Scientific 
cand Industrial Research from 1942. The journal publishes research papers 
ren Ree and M Xue) etc. E t 

n ian Science News-letter containing current new: ienti 
‘and technical work in India is issued fortnightly. e Gel ente 

National Laboratories—Several national laboratories have come into exi 
‘tence in the country since independence. These institutions offer fir: an j 
"facilities for research. There are now eleven laboratories spre: ae cts a 
‘throughout India. These laboratories ` are located near main Pind nee 
eh they at End Be serve. E. new feature of the laboratories Rr 
-plants where the results of research can be test i H 
erea ERG T D Us REUS their com- | 

(1) ‘Nationa hysical aboratory, Delhi—lt ha i BE 
dealing with weights and measures, applied mechanics aad d ensue 
and power, optics, electricity, electron, sound analytical charset s, hent 
industrial physics. It was opened on January 21, 1950. IS AD 

(2) National Chemical Laboratory, Poona—This laborat 
-opened in 1950 and has eight main divisions devoted to MUR m mies J 
physical chemistry, ires sed _of high polymers, organic pb e 
ENT chemical: seed he and” survey, and information adminis- 

(3) National Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur—y, M 

26th November, 1950. Besides. metallurgical Beli Renee 
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es as applied to metallurgy. A 

e will be the laboratory's collaboration with the Tatas. 
Dhanbad—was opened on April 


h Institute, Digwadth, i p 
ucts research on major problems concerning 


research on ores, minerals and refractori 


noteworthy featur 
(4) Fuel Researc. 
22, 1950. The institute cond 
fuel—solid, liquid and gaseous—and operates a physical and chemical 
survey of Indian coals, the object being to provide a reliable assessment 
of the quality and quantity of the various coal resources of the country 
in order to ensure that they are utilised to the best advantage. In addi- 
tion to problems of fundamental and applied research, sampling and analysis 
of coal will be undertaken and pilot-plants are to be developed for various _ 


processes. 
(5) 
opened on 26th Aug 
bearing on different 
testing and standardization, 
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Central Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta—was: 
ust, 1950. The Institute conducts fundamental research 
branches of glass ceramics. Its other functions will be 
technical assistance to the glass and ceramic 
industry; dissemination of information and training of technologists for 
special work. It has carried out research on coloured glass, sintered glass 
and foam glass. A survey of glass sands has been conducted in the States. 
and more than 120 samples have been analysed and graded. 

(6) Central Road Research Institute, Delhi—will include the following 
work—study of the technique of construction and maintenance of roads 
with due regard to the use of indigenous materials, survey of Indian soils 
with the object of evolving chief rural roads, investigation of problems of 
road safety, development of an improved type of rural vehicle which would 


be less destructive to rural roads. t R : 
(7) Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee—A. Building Research 
1947 to deal with problems such as 


Institute was established at Roorkee in 

construction of low cost houses and utilisation of cheap . construction 
materials. It is proposed to extend the activities of this unit and establish 
a Central Building Research Institute "here. 

(8) Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore City— 
Mysore State have giv free one of the biggest palaces for the location 
of this institute. It was opened on 21st October, 1950. The laboratory will 
consist of three main divisions dealing with food processing, food engineering 
and biochemistry and nutrition and seven subsidiary sections for handling | 
problems in food storage and preservation, food substitute and supplementary | 
foods, raw materials and food survey dietics and field studies, food con- | 
tainers, food adulteration and food sanitation. In 1950, Indian Institute of — 
Food Technology was merged with it. This Division is also charged with - 
the all-India post-graduate diploma course in fruit technology. 1 

(9) Central Drug Research Institute. ‘Chattar Manzil? Lucknow 
—donated by the Government of Uttar Pradesh, This Research Institute 
has been set up with five main divisions with chemistry, botany, pharma- 
cology, biochemistry and microbiology and clinical science. The Institute) is 
conducting research on drugs which has been used by indigenous systems 

of medicine for hundreds of years. Medicinal plants and herbs are also being 
tested, The Institute will also work) on synthetic drugs and anti-biotics. 

i (10) Central Leather Research Institute, Madras—Hides and skins | 
constitute an important item in Indian export trade. To provide proper 
facilities for research, a full-fledged Central Leather Research Institute is 
ow. being set up in Madras. Its various sections will deal with etti 
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testing, chemistry,. bacteriology, microscopy and physics. The Institute will 
have a model tannery, a pilot plant and a workshop. 

(11) “Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi (Madras 
Presidency)—Several ‘key’ chemical industries depend on electro-chemical 
processes. In fact, some chemicals-can not be manufactured economically by 
other means. This Central Research Institute will thus help the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry. The Institute will have two main divisions— 
electrolytic and electrothermic. The main object is to foster new chemical 
industries, to expand the existing ones and also to improve their efficiency. 

Research Station on the Himalayas—Other laboratories are being 
planned. A research station is proposed to be set up on the Himalayas to 
provide facilities for research in glaciology, astronomy, cosmic rays, ioni- 
sphere, meteorology and the fauna and flora of the Himalayas. 


Medical Research —The subject of medical research was the first to 
receive attention and in 1922 Indian Research Fund Association was brought 
into being with the object of sponsoring research in subjects relating to 
medicine and public health. Among the specialised institutes catering io 
research and public health, the following may be mentioned :— 

` (1) Central Research Institute, Kasauli; (2) School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta; (3) Haffkine Institute, Bombay; (4) King Institute, 
Guindy, Madras; (5) All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health ; 
(6) Malaria Institute, Delhi: (7) Nutrition Research Institute, Coonoor ; 
(8) Pasteur Institutes at Kasauli, Shillong and Coonoor. 

Agricultural Research —It has its beginning in 1929 with the starting of 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research—The primary function of the 


Council is to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural including veterinary ` 


research, The Council’s work has been enlarged to include the work con- 
nected with the application of the results of research to field Practice and 
to undertake, aid, promote and co-ordinate agricultural and animal husband: 
education, research and its application in practice, development and m pee 
‘ing by all means calculated to increase scientific knowledge of the bj = 
“and to secure its adoption in every day practice. Subjects 
` The Council is divided into two parts—governin ü 
all proposals in connection with the scientific HP as 
tribute financial grants every year and a cess of 3 p.c. ad valor 
under the Agricultural Produce Cess Act of 1940 to pro d 
garu ura, research propane vide 
“The following are the main agriculltural Institute i 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun; (2) Indian Reiter ak (1) Forest 
Delhi; (3) Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Muktes 
"agar; (4) Indian Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore ; (5) S and Izzat- 
Institute, Coimbatore; (6) Central Rice Research Stati 
‘Cotton: Technological Research Laboratory, Matunga n Cuttack; (7) 
station at Indore; (8). Central Jute Technological Ri mbay and its sub- 
Calcutta; (9) Jute Agricultural Research Institute, Ho hl 
Lac Research Institute, Ranchi; (11) Central Tobac oghly; (10) Indian 
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Tobacco Research Station, Anand; (14) Central undry ; (13) Bidi 
Station, Barrackpur; (15) Central Marine Research ad Fisheries Research 

. Deep Sea Fishing Research Station, Bombay. on, Madras; (16) 
f dd 
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Research Associations by Industries —It is a very good sign that industries - 
should organise research independently. So the Council is promoting | 
research on a co-operative basis and research associations are being set up— 
(1) The Silk and Art Silk Mills Association collected Rs. 35 lakhs to 
establish a research institute for the industry. (2) The textile industry of 
Ahmedabad has also formed a research association and earmarked Rs. 52 
lakhs for establishing a research institute. (3) South Indian Textile Research 
Association is planning a textile research laboratory at Coimbatore. 

Atomic Research—The splitting of atoms by some rare minerals _ 
generates a tremendous amount oí energy which every advanced country is | 
using for the development of defence and industry. India is well-endowed  - 
with atomic minerals. In order to use the atomic energy, a Board of Research 
in Atomic Energy was set up in June, 1947. The Board advised the Govern- 1 
ment to arm itself with powers to deal with all matters connected with  ' 
the development and utilization of atomic energy for the purposes of peace. 
The; Atomic Energy Act of 1948 was. passed and to give effect to the 
enactment, the Atomic Energy Commission was set up by the Govern- 
ment. This body functions directly under the Prime Minister and is 
responsible for training scientists in atomic research. In its educational 
and scientific work, the Commission is advised by the Board of Research 
on Atomic Energy and the Cosmic Ray Committee. ` 

Research on specific problems in the Indian Sciences and in subjects 
aiming at the production and development of atomic energy are carried on 
- in Atomic Energy Commission's own laboratories at the Tata Institute of 
- Fundamental Research in Bombay, the Physical Research Laboratory at 
Ahmedabad, the Institute of Nuclear Physics in Calcutta and other research 
institutes and university laboratories. j 

"Survey of Atomic Minerals and: Research—The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is carrying out a nationwide survey with a view to locating and— 
assessing the country's reserve of atomic materials, such as uranium, 
thorium, beryl and monazite. The beach sands of Travancore-Cochin contain 
thorium and uranium. To process these sands a factory, Indian Rare Earths. 
Ltd. has been set up at Alwaye in 1962—jointly financed by the Governments 
of India and Travancore-Cochin. The factory will produce uranium and 
thorium compounds. By selling thorium compounds to the gas mantle 
industry it will be able to pay its way. For the manufacture of beryllium 
and its alloys a pilot plant is being set up at the National Metallurgical 
Laboratory at Jamshedpur. Commissions own laboratories at Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, at Bombay undertakes research on 
major projects and also trains workers to make the permanent establish- 
anents of the Commission. Twenty-four research schemes are being financed 
“at various laboratories in India under the supervision of the Commission. 


Institute of Neclear Physics, Caleutta —This is the first of its kind in 
Asia and was opened on January 11, 1950 by Madame Joliot-Curie. Its 
present modest programme is the training of students and carrying funda- - 


‘mental research on different types. ` 


INDIAN MINERALS 
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Mines and Minerals Conservation — With the achievement of independence, 

Government of India felt the great need of statutory rules for the conserva- || 

. tion of mineral wealth and for the regulation ʻand grant of mineral con- 

cessions. Thus the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development yy 4 
‘Act was passed in September 1948. _ The Central Government assumed the 

responsibility to co-ordinate the policy of States for mineral development 

and the issue of leases. The Central Government is also following an ' 

active mineral policy to control mining and the consumption of minerals 

D 
4 


of fundamental and strategic importance. 
The Industrial Policy Resolution of the Government of India published 
in April 6, 1948, expilcitly recognised minerals amongst the industries whose ^ 
location must be governed by economic factors of all-India import or which o 
require considerable investment or a high degree of technical skill and must | 
consequently be the subject of central regulation and control. 
Government Departments —The Ministry of Natural Resources and — - 
Scientific Research deals with (1) mines, (2) geological survey among | 
other subjects. The Geological Survey department was founded in 1846 
primarily with the object of geological mapping. This department helps 
to increase India’s mineral resources. It has been publishing various $ 
technical records and bulletins giving geological information on commercial 
and other minerals. Enquiries from industrialists are being answered by 
its information section. N 
The activity of the department is also directed to the compilation of 
a geological map of India and to the collection and dissemination of, 
information regarding the mineral resources of the country. The depart- 
ment is responsible for the up-keep and administration of the geological 4 
section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. A 
ne following are also the important departments concerning, mining — 
in India— S Y 
Mineral Information Bureau has been set up in 1946 to give informa- 1 
tion and advice to industries. The main function of the Bureau is the 
dissemination in non-technical language of facts relating to Indian minerals, 
fuels, iron ore, ferro-alloy minerals, light and base metal minerals, precious 
metals, gems, minerals for chemical industries, industrial clays, sands and — 
miscellaneous. minerals. e] 1 
. Indian Bureau of Mines was created in 1948 to function as a body 
of expert advisers to the Government of India on all matters relating to. 
today. the chief national agency for 
g on the Central Government under 
nd Development) Act, 1948. Bureau 
to effect general improvements in 
of the largest possible quantity, to 
wasté in mining, 
pecting to locate m 
ts on questions rel 
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department is at Dhanbad. This department is concerned with the inspect- 
ing mines, safety of undrground workers, wages, etc., and mining education 
of the country. 

Scientific Surveys— I here are Survey of India (1800), Geological Survey 
of India (1857), Botanical Survey (1889), Zoological Survey (1916), which 
are doing splendid scientific work for the cause of science in India. 
Botanical Survey of India carries research work on limnology, distribution 
of plants, ecology and economic botany of plant life. The research of this 
department has exercised profound and far-reaching influence upon the 
development of Agricultural sciences and Forestry in India. The Survey 
of India may be said to have been founded in 1767 when Lord Clive 
formally appointed Major James Rennell, the first Surveyor General of 
Bengal: This department is primarily responsible for all topographical 
surveys, explorations and the maintenance of geographical maps of the 
greater part of Southern Asia and also for geodetic work. The administra- 
tion of the Survey of India is in the hands of the Surveyor General of India 
under Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The headquarter’s office is at 
Mussorie. There are three regional Directors of Survey Circles with their 
headquarters at Shillong, Dehra Dun and Bangalore and a Director of 
Map Publication with his headquarters at Dehra Dun. There are map 
printing offices at Dehra Dun and Calcutta. 

Zoological Survey of India was founded in 1916 on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum. ‘The objects 
of the Zoological Survey of India are (a) to undertake faunistic studies 
so as to acquire all possible information on the geographical distribution of 5 
Indian animals, (b) to maintain and add to the national zoological collec- M 
tions started nearly a century and a half ago, (c) to maintain and develop 
the public exhibits in the zoological galleries of the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, (d) to identity specimen as required by investigators in any part of 
the country and (e) to advise government on zoological matters. The 
Anthropological Section of the Survey was separated in Dec. 1945 and 
formed the necleus of the Anthropological Survey of India. 
` History of the Geological Survey and its activities—The Geological 
Survey of India, the department that looks after minerals of India celebrated 
its first hundred years in 1951. During that period, it has not only added 
materially to our knowledge of minerals of economic value, and so to the 
potential and actual wealth of the country, but extended the bounds of 
"research into the science of the earth. 

During its long history, the Geological Survey has been. devoting its 
energy in the scientific geological survey of mineral deposits for the 
detailed knowledge of the geology of the different areas with the estimation 
of their quantity and quality. Further geological survey has had as one of 
its main objectives the preparation of a Geological map of India and except 
for a few unmapped areas in Orissa, Bastar, Assam and parts of Himalayas, 
the geological map of India has now been completed on one scale to 
another. i 

On the purely scientific research side, its discoveries have often had 
significance that has extended beyond the boundaries of India—(1) the 
discovery. that glacial boulder beds and peculiar fossil glossopteris flora 
were common to S: America, S. Africa, India, "Australis and Antarctica. 
led to the conception of a great southern continent of Gondawana land 
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covering what is now partly sea, (2) three main types of wave motion 
occur during an earthquake, (3) wonderful variety of fossil mammals 
buried in the Siwalik hills and in the mountains of Baluchistan, (4) Great 
advances towards the knowledge of the Himalayas revealing the complicated 
structure of the great mountain. 

The Department's work is now organized in three main divisions, The 
first consists of the Field Circles, which are responsible’ for detailed. 
mapping and for all preliminary investigations of mineral deposits, water 
supply and engineering problems. The second consists of the "Technical 
Sections maintained at Calcutta headquarters; the Chemical, Petrological 
Paleontological and Palo botanical laboratories, the Geophysical Work- 
shop, the Drawing Office, the Mineral Information Bureau, the Statistical 
Section and the sections responsible for general administration, The third 
consists of the Specialist Sections, which are available for work in any 
part of India. These sections are responsible for advanced studies in 
engineering geology and water supply and for detailed testing of mineral 
deposits by geophysical methods, drilling or exploratory mining. These 
three divisions naturally work in close collaboration: when the mineral 
deposits of an area have been generally appraised by the Field Circles, and 
found promising, detailed testing by one or other of the Specialist Sections 


is carried out. 
Five Year Plan on Mines & Mineral:—The Plan provides for systematic 
and detailed investigation and surveys by the Geological Survey of India 
the Bureau of Mines and the National Laboratories for the quantitative 
and qualitative assessment of the country’s reserves of important minerals 
Till recently, minerals in India were exploited largely for purposes of- 
export, they were not regarded as a source of national wealth, the working 
and utilization of which should be planned on sound economic principles 
in the best interests of the country. As minerals form the basis of modern 
industry in peace and in war, it is necessary to have a rational policy for 
their working and utilization, the keynote of which should be conservation 
and economic working. The essentials of such a policy, the Commission 
a should ra 4 
(1) Assessment of resources; systematic ex 1 ii i 
extent and value of different mineral deposits. S a aan 
(2) Proper conduct of mining operations: this. should cover employ- 
ment of qualified technical personnel for conducting mining operations 
stoppage of selective mining of high grade minerals alone, recovery of 
valuable minerals from waste dumps, laying down of economic units for 
different classes of minerals and concurrence of the Central Government 
to leases of important minerals like iron ore manganese ore, chromit 
and bauxite. f A 
(3) Investigation of all deposits of strategic minerals like sulphur, 
tungsten, tin ores, etc, so that they may be developed in times Sis 
emergency. B E 
e (4) Assessment of reserves of low grade ores and research into 
Bienen und cies ne and processing: r prog 
onversion of minerals into finished or semi-fni jJ 
pur t expert zl MEM WEN Prodi 
mpowering the Indian Bureau of Mines to collec isti at 
ing to the economics of the mineral industry, : a gem 
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The Commission lays down a programme based on the above principles 
and arranged in order of priority. It has also made specific recommenda- 
tions for the development of some of the major minerals including coal, 
jron ore, manganese ore, mica, gypsum, sulphur, non-ferrous metals, chro- 

i uxite etc. 

me to carry out the work in connexion with the estimation of b $ 

reserves, their quality, improvement of mining and research on the bene- 

fication and utilization of minerals, it is necessary, the Commission says, 

that the work of the Government organizations mainly cocnerned in the 

the execution of this programme—the Geological Survey of India, the Indian 
Bureau of Mines and the National Laboratories (Fuel Research Institute, 
the National Metallergical Laboratory and_the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Institute) —should be co-ordinated. The Commission suggests the setting 
up of a Technical Co-ordination Committee. — j j > 
. Mining Education —The Indian School of. Mines and Applied Geology at 
Dhanbad imparts high grade technical training in Mineral Engineering and 
Applied Geology and offers a four-year diploma course in these subjects. 
The school has been thoroughly reorganised on the recommendations of the 
Reorganisation Committee. The new curriculum lays special emphasis on 
subjects like metallurgy, fuel technology, refractories and ceramics. 

/ National Mineral Policy —The Industrial Policy Resolution of the Gov- 
ernment of India published on April 6, 1948 explicity recognised minerals. 
amongst industries whose location must be governed by economic factors 

- of all-India import or which require considerable investment or a high 
degree of technical skill and must consequently be the subject of central 

. regulation and. control. 

Three major steps have since been taken to put the new policy into 
execution. A five-year expansion programme for the Geological Survey of 
India envisages a considerable increase of its staff and range of work. The 
present strength (1951) of 150 Geologists is to be increased to 275 during 
five-year period. The cost of expansion is estimated at one crore of rupees. 

. Ihe Dhanbad School of Mines and Applied Geology has been reorga- 
< nised to turn out a larger number of technicians every year, In March 
71948, the Indian Bureau of Mines was created to function as a body of 
. expert advisers to the Government of India on all matters relating to 
"eii gern m Sepa Ul me Teden Parliament gave its 
E es an i 
Development) Act 1948. Minerals (Regulation and 

The Act applies to all minerals, including oil, 

including —Centrally-administered areas. Te ok Pene toad 

: ` i gives powers to Central 
Government to frame rules for the regulation of the terms and conditions 
of prospecting licences and grant of leases, for the conservation and deve- 

- Jopment of minerals, and for the modification of existing licences and RER 

. on payment of compensation. The ownership of mines and minerals 

continues to vest in the States, and State Governments will Mode to 
„grant concessions and collect royalties and rents as hitherto. But thi : ill 

. How be done within the framework of the general control exercised b Hh e FA 

. centre and the rules framed by the Central Goyernment. SERA DX cue E 


DESCRIPTION OF MINERALS 
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The bulk of Indian coal is concentrated "a aS ee ; 
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series of deposits known as ‘Gondwana system? A little over 98 p.c. of | 
Indian coal is raised from Gondwana coal beds and about 2 p.c. from tertiary — 
beds. This system stretches across Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Central India . 
W^ and Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. The tertiary beds are found in | 
Assam and Rajputana, A little coal is produced in Hyderabad. The coal d 
found, broadly speaking is of three typés à lignite, bituminous and anthracite. | 
The coal-fields of Bihar and West Bengal account for about nine-tenths of | 
India’s output. Jharia and Raniganj are the principal coal-fields and from . 
them about 72 p.c. of total output is obtained. Jharia coal-field produces the . 
best Indian coal. In Hyderabad, the principal coal field lies in Singarani, 146 
miles from Hyderabad. Largest market for Indian coal is home market. 
The total reserves of coal down to a depth of 2,000 feet are estimated 
at 65,000 million tons, of which the ‘actual reserves’ (ic. those which are | 
proved or considered beyond’ reasonable doubt to exist) are 4,987 million | 
tons and the rest are ‘probable reserves’. Reserves of good coking coal has | 
been estimated at a little over 16,000 million tons. t 
Coal mining as a commercial enterprise may be said to have begun | 
in 1774 in Raniganj field. In Bengal and Bihar Zamindars had the 
power to grant mining leases. There was no uniformity in royalty resulting 
often in unfair competition between collieries. The situation called. for - 
statutory resolution. In 1948 the Indian Parliament passed Mines and | 
Minerals (Regulation and Developmment) Act. The Mining Concessions 
Rules 1949 issued under the Act come into force on October 25, 1949. ^" 
"There are three types of Collieries: Large collieries privately owned, 
small collieries privately owned and large collieries State owned. ‘i 
Great improvements have been made by the government on the condi- 
tions of labour—such as, a compulsory provident fund scheme which will 
provide for about 250,000 coal miners in old age, has been brought into force ‘ 
by the Government of India. A Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund was . 
constituted in 1944 which provided for the levy of cess on coal and coke 3 
despatched from collieries. A Standing Industrial Tribunal for coal areas | 
- Bas now been constituted by the Government of India to deal with disputes | 
which are within the jurisdistion of thc Central Government. M 
Following important points are to be noted with regard to coal enterprise — 
jn India: (1) The Central Government have gelane the coal ida E 
a public utility service. (2). Per capita production in India is far ios 
than in some western countries. (3) India Railways consume the largest | 
amount of coal in ndin 103 í R 
India has now nearly 1, coal mines. The total output of coal at. 
present is in the neighbourhood of 30 million tons. Of the KAN d Ente 
Bihar accounts for 55 per:cent, Bengal 28 per cent, C.P. 6 per cent, - 
Eastern States 5 per cent, Hyderabad 4 per cent, etc. of these 30 million i 
tons about a third is consumed by railways, a fouth by metallurgical and | 
-— - other industrius T for gomse purposes. 4 E 
ý A Fuel Research Institute at Digwadih, near Jharia has “4 
A jn 1949. The function of the Institute is to Sas of e 
and to carry out researches on processing. with a view to manufacturing: | 
metallurgical coke and investigation on low-temperature carbonisation and. 
tar distillation for dyes, drugs, plastics, explosive and synthetic liquid CEU | 
Manganese —Nest in importance to coal is manganese, one of the ke 
netals, Its chief use being in the manufacture of steel. It is also es 
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sively used in the chemical industry and in making of dry cell batteries. 
India is third among the countries producing manganese—U.S.S.R. and Gold 
Coast being first and second respectively. Deposits now being worked are in 
Singhbhum (Bihar), Panchmahal (Bombay), Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhind- 
wara, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh), Indore (Madhya Bharat), Visakhapatnam 
Sundur (Madras), Shimoga (Mysore), Bonai, Keonjhar, Koraput, Patna 
State (Orissa) and Banswara (Rajasthan). Ore supplies are abundant. 
Madhya Pradesh produces more than 60 p.c. of the ore in India. Principal 
customers of manganese are United Kingdom, France, U. S. A., Norway, 
Canada and Belgium. 

Gold —takes the third place which in India, is mined in the State ot 
Mysore in Kolar where 95 per cent. of India output of gold comes. India’s 
production of gold is only about two per cent. of the total world production 
(excluding U. S. S. R.). Alluvial gold is found with sands in some of 
the rivers of India—such as rivers of Singhbhum, Orissa etc. 


India's Gold Production 


In thousands In thousands 
of fine ounces of fine ounces 
Year 4 Year à 
1940 ss 2415289 1946 T -e1 LOZ 
1941 ne .. 286 1947 si T Z2 ae 
1942 cd 221256 1948 oa .. 180 
1943 ih +. 252 1949 Me -» 164 
1944 3p .. 188 1950 b -. 197 
1945 e. 168 1951 ` 227 


Source: Report of the Currency and Finance. 1951-52 


Mica—Fourth place is occupied by Mica. India is the biggest supplier 
of mica and is responsible for three-quarters of the world’s production of 
block and sheet mica. Bihar belt is the oldest and the most important 
of the areas producing mica in India. The best variety of mica, viz., 
Bengal Ruby mica comes mostly from the Bihar mines which are scattered 
over Hazaribagh and Gaya districts of Bihar. The second mica belt is in 
the Nellore district of Madras. The main use of mica is for the electrical 
and technical industries. The next important use of mica is in the shape 
of micanite by electrical engineers, colliery companies, manufacturers of 
iron, steel and electrical apparatus. Waste and scrap mica is ground 
and used for wall-paper industry, manufacture of paints, rubber industry etc. 
The average annual export’ of mica from India is 11,250 tons valued at 
Rs. 217 lakhs. : 

Petroleum —is the last of five great minerals of India. India contributes 
only 1-10 per cent. of the world's production. The production comes 
from the Digboi field of the Assam Oil Company in Assam. This covers 
an area of 24 sq. miles. About 74 p.c. of India’s requirements of petrol 
comes from Persia, while the indigenous production amounts to 8 per cent. 
The other countries from which India gets her petrol are Bahrein Islands, 
Saudi Arabia and the Far East. The quantities imported during 1949 
and 1950 are 168 m. and 194 m. gallons respectively. S 

Iron —Extensive deposits of iron ore occur in several parts of Indis 
namely, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Madras. Of these, th 
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deposits in the Singbhum district of Bihar and in the adjacent areas of 
Bonai, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj, which have now merged with Orissa, 
are the most important, being the largest in extent as well as richest in 
iron content. The estimated iron reserves are as follows :—Singbhum 
and Orissa—8,000 million tons: iron content 60-68 p.c. Drug Dist. (Madhya 
Pradesh)—175 million tons: iron content 60-68 p.c. Chanda District 
(Madhya Pradesh)—30 million tons : iron content 60-68 p.c. Mysore—150 
million tons : iron contents 55-65 p.c. Madras (Salem District) —305 million 
tons : iron content 35-40 p.c.—total 9,270 million tons. So it will be seen 
that iron content in Indian ore is about 68-7. Few, even amongst the 
greatest production countries of the world can claim a higher percentage. 
Salt —Salt is one of Iridians ancient industry. The country was not self- 
sufficient in salt and had to depend upon imports. This dependence was 
accentuated by the loss of the extensive rock sait deposit in West Punjab 
and the marine salt works of Sind as a result of partition. The government 
has since been able to attain self-sufficiency in this vital commodity. The 
Mandi salt deposits are the only known source of rock salt in India. Under 
the Gandhi-Irwin pact of 1931, those living in the coastal areas were allowed 
to manufacture^salt by their own labour free of duty and without a licence. 
In 1948 the Government of India took a step forward and granted general 
permission for the free manufacture of salt by indiviaduals or groups in 
areas not exceeding ten acres each. Since the abolition of salt duty, the 
government has been levying a small cess.of 2 annas on every maund of 
salt issued from private factories and 34 annas per maund on salt issued 
from government factories. In India the manufacture of salt is almost exclu- 
sively by the solar evaporation. The progress of salt production has been 
noteworthy. The main producing centres of salt are—( and sources 
of Rajasthan—Kaharaghoda and Dharcandhssy ENG ati Works in 
Bombay, Kathiawad, Kutch, Madras, Orissa and Tra Tike Rock 
Salt mines in. Mandi. f SH, SOA TAN 
It is estimated that per capita consiituption of salt in India 


and will replace lead more and more in fhe ghia sun white Dii 


The mineral occurs in the “Black Sand” Of, the, beac car <CapefComo- ' 
rin, the southernmost point of India. - WF W aot” 7 = 


Monazite —is available. on the beach sands: Prayanec and Cape 
Comorin. It is recovered by washing and magnetic séparation. In monazite, 
India leads all other countries of the world. About 88 p.c. of this mineral 
is supplied from India. Monazite contains small amount of the heavy 
element, thorium. Till recently, its main commercial use, now a days a 
limited’ one, was for a manufacturing gas mantels. Due however to 
the large size of thorium nucleus (the atomic weight is 232-42 as compared 
to uranium’s 238-5) it is possible to build up fissionable products from 
it, that is to say, to produce or help in producing an atom bomb. 1 

Zircon ~is also available on the beach sands of Travancore and Ca; 
Comorin. Zircon yields zinconia, a high grade refractory and also E 
alloy material. Í 2 
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Chromite —the oxide of chromium and iron is used for furnace lining 
and is mined in Mysore and the Singhbhum district of Bihar. Mysore is 
the principal supplier accounting for nearly 65 p.c. of Indian production, 


Magnesite—is valuable to cement, glass paper, rubber, cosmetics, re- 
factories and aircraft industries and is obtained mainly in Madras and 
Mysore. 

Bauxite —India has vast deposits of good bauxite scattered all over the 
country. The typical examples are Tungar Hill, only 30 miles from 
Bombay city. There are also yast quantities in Balaghat, Jabbalpore, 
Mandala, Seoni and Nandgaon districts of the Madhya Pradesh and in 
Bihar. It is largely used as filtering material in petroleum refineries and 
for the manufacture of alum and aluminium. i 

Cement —The ingredients of cement are all available in abundance in 
India. The principal cement producing centres are Porabandar in Kathia- 
war, Katni in C.P., Lakheri in Rajputana, Jabbalpur in M.P., Bihar, Guntur 
in Madras, etc. 

Kyanite -India is the principal producer of Kyanite, the most important 
of the minerals used in the refractory and ceramic industries. The main 
deposits of kyanite in India occur in Singhbhum, Kharosawan and Serai- 
"kela along the northern side of the copper belt, : 


Copper—ores in India mainly occur in the Singhbhum and Baragunda | 5 


of Bihar. Here the mine is worked by Indian Copper Corporation. 


Limestone—used principally for the manufacture of cement and for 
constructional purposes, and also as a flax in smelting of iron and lead ores, 
is found in Rhotasgarh in Sahabad district of Bihar, at Katni in M.P. 
in Bundi, Jodhpur, Sirohi in Rajasthan, in Rewah and Mahiar State of 
Madhya Bharat. 


Gypsum—is widely developed in Rajasthan, Kathiawar. But the chief 
producers of gypsum is Bikanir, Johpur and Jaisalmir. Rajasthan raises 
nearly 80 p.c. of the Indian output. Gypsum is extensively used in cements 
and plasters, as paints and filters and as ‘top-dressing, in agriculture. 


Sulphur —There are no known deposits of elemental sulphur in India. 
Reports of occurrences in Assam and Ladakh (Kashmir) require geological 
investigation. Assam coal is said to have a high sulphur content. It 
was reported recently that the Fuel Research Institute at Digwadih has 
- found Rewa coal also rich in sulphur. ~ | 


| Steatite—is also known as soap-stone, pot-stone, talc and in its powder- 
.ed form as ‘fresh chalk’ is one of the most variously! used industrial 
- minerals. It is available in Rajasthan and Madras. | 
Precious Stones —Actual diamond mines are in the State of Panna, 

j ; "s REOS ‘ Ina, 

Central India. Sapphires of a very clear blue colour are obtained srt 


Kashmir at an altitude of 14,000 ft. Garnets of a rich deep purplish red 7 


are found in Barwar District in Kishengarh State and the adjoining tracks ^. 


of Jaipur State. ^ x 
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"Base Metals —India is singularly poor in deposits of base metals—tin, — 
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Jead, zinc and. copper. The-tin 
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| of no practical importance. There is one area in which copper mining 
| has been conducted—the copper belt of Singhbhum, Bihar. 


Lead Ores—are found in Jaipur State and Zawar mines in Udaipur 
State also in Chota Udaipur State and Hazaribagh. 

Miscellaneous Minerals —Of the other minerals useful in industry India is 
already producing gypsum (Kashmir, Madras, Punjab, Rajputana, TP yi 
Steatite (Guntur in Madras, Bihar, Central India, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh, Eastern States, Mysore and Rajputana); Fullers earth 
(M.P. Punjab and Rajputana) ; Barytes (Madras and Rajputana) ; 
Ochres, (Central India, Madhya Pradesh, Eastern States, Madras, Orissa, - 
and Rajputana) ; Graphite (Mysore, M.P., Madras, Eastern States) ; 
Tungsten ore (Jodhpur State) ; Asbestos (Eastern States, Mysore and 
Rajputana); Felspar (Mysore and Rajputana); Garnet Sand (Madras); -~ 
Bentonite (Jodhpur) ; Aptatite (Bihar and Madras); Tantalite (Monghyr 
in Bihar) and Antimony ore (Chitral State). 1 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA A 
[Source: Ministry of National Resources and Scientific Research] 
t Gold Iron ore Mica 
(ounces) (000 tons) (cwts.) 
JM 389,324 ,104 . 150349 . 
c 285,930 3,195 184,534 
260,302 3,217 185,542 
252,228 2,655 159,581 
1 E 188,206 2.364 139,392 
r M . 168,366 2264 128,313 
A sy 131,775 2,408 130,363 
: v 171,704 2,498 136,308 
$, p 180,430 2,285 151273 .— 
n 164,204 2,809 151,709 
i dr 196,925 2971 162,447 
Building / 
materials ; 
- Copper ore (Value Mangonese (tons) ) 
(tons) Rs. 000) (000 tons) Ilnanite — 
1 ... 401,293 96,13 869 263,152 
i .. 381449 1,09,60 785 129,040 
. 363,166 1,45,82 757 497,188 - 
359,789 2,65,70 595 37,789 — 
.. 326,017 2,26,12. 371 100,794 
1015320325; 2,36,54 211 172,086 
.. 352718 . 24870 253 185,023: 
a E 325,085 3,54,14 451 260,955 — 
S KL. 322282 3,1628 526 229,416 
> ©. 329,304 3,00,31 646 308,180 
.. 360,309 414,79 883 : 212, 


(Monthly Abstract of Statistics, May-June, 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Recent History—The partition of armed forces on August 15, involved 
complete reorganisation of India’s armed forces. Notwithstanding all sud- 
den and unexpected interruption, the Army has steadily grown into a 
powerful machine. Almost completely nationalised, there are at present 
hardly any non-Indians in the Army holding operational appointments. 
Recruitment to the Army has been thrown open to all irrespective of caste 
or creed, and no class is debarred from joining it. Entry into the army 
is governed by merit alone. 

. Highest Command & Direction —With the inauguration of the Republic, 
the supreme command of all the three Services became vested in the 
President of the Union. The administrative control:is in the hands of ~ 
the Ministry of Defence and the Armed Forces Headquarters. 

There have been very significant changes in the organisation and 
functions of the Ministry of Defence since the 15th August 1947, when 
India attained independence. Before September 1946, when the interim 
government first assumed power the Commander-in-Chief was not only 
he head of all the three Services but was also the Defence Minister and 
occupied a specially privileged position, second only to that of the 
Governor-General. With the appointment of a popular representative as 
the Defence Minister, the Commander-in-Chief still continued to be the 
head of all the three Services. After 15th August 1947, there was a 
further fundamental change. From that date, each Service was placed 
under its own Commander-in-Chief, their designations being:—Chief of 
the Army Staff and Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army; Chief of the 
Naval Staff and Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy; and Chief of the Air 
Staff and Commander-in-Chief, Indian Air Force. They are Commanders- 
in-Chief in respect of the forces under their command and Chiefs of Staff 
of their respective Services in their responsibility to-advise and carry out 
the policies of Government with regard to the country's defence and all 
other matters relating to the armed forces. The Ministry of Defence is 
responsible for obtaining policy decisions of Government, for transmitting 
those decisions to the three Service Headquarters and for their imple- 
mentation. Also it is more directly responsible for certain matters affecting 

. all the three Services jointly, such as the Armed Forces, Medical Services, 
Ordnance Factories, etc, as well as those which are closely connected 
with civil authorities, such as Military Lands and Cantonment Organisations, 
"Welfare funds, etc. t 

Army Headquarters and Commands—The Army Headquarters functions 
directly under the Chief of the Army Staff and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Indian Army. It is divided into the following main branches which are 
again further sub-divided into directorates—(1) General Staff Branch 
(2) Adjutant-Generals Branch, (3) Quarter-master-General’s Branch, 
(4) Master-General of Ordnance Branch, (5) Engineer-in-Chief's Branch, 
(6) Military Secretary's Branch. » 

Under the Army Headquarters, the Army is organised into’ Commands; 

| each command under a General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the rank 
of Lt-General The Commands are divided into areas, each under the 

‘command of a G.O.C. of the rank of Major-General and the areas in their 

turn are sub-divided into sub-areas under the command of a Brigadier 

“These are static formations. | Nis 
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India is now divided into three Commands—the Eastern Command, 
Southern Command and Western Command. 

Reorganisation Programmes —The Defence Ministry of the Government of 
India has taken in hand an ambitious development and reorganisation 
programmes, the most important items of which are as follows :— 

1. Organisation of a new command. ] 

2. Establishment of a National Academy to train the future officers. 
of the three services ; The academy is being constructed at Kharakwasla, 
near Poona at an estimated cost of Rs. 5-87 crores. The annual intake 
of cadets will provisionally be 500 and the course of training for entry into 
permanent cadre of commissioned ranks in the three services will extend 
over four years. 

3. Formation of new training establishments in place of those lost 
by partition and also to meet the growing needs of India, e.g, Staff College, 
School of Military Engineering, Naval Training establishments ; 

4. Development of Ordnance Factories; 

5, Military Science—In order to meet country’s defence requirements, 
a Defence Science Organisation has been created and a Scientific Adviser gy 
In this connection, the Government  - 


appointed to the Defence Ministry. T t n 
has set up a Policy Board and an Advisory Committee. The former is 
concerned with the wider aspects of defence science and policy, integration 


of military and scientific thought and planning of defence research as 
a whole. The functions of the latter are to consider the technical and’ 
scientific aspects of Service requirements, to keep in close contact,» with 
research in relation to defence science in the Service laboratories, univer- 
sities and other institutions and to keep in touch with scientific and industrial 
advancement in the country generally. ) We 

Defence Science Laboratory has been started in the building of the 
National Physical Laboratory at Delhi. A Psychological Research Organi- 
sation has been created in the three services as a part of Defence Science: 


Organisation. : 5 
6. Organisation of liaison and procurement office in the U.K. under 
the High Commissioner of India for all the three services :—A strong 
organisation in the U.K. to look after the procurement of defence stores: 
n as Armed Forces Liaison and Procure- 


and equipment from abroad, known as 1 10! i 
ment Organisation has been created in the High Commissioner of India’s 
Office in U.K. The liaison organisation has three cells, one for each service - 


which always keep, in touch with Service Ministries of England. 
7. Modernization and strengthening of India's naval fleet by acquisi- 
tion of new vessels :—First significant step towards modernization of Indian 
* Navy is the acquisition of a 7,000 ton cruiser of the Leander class. 
Delhi modernised with the latest weopons and equipment like radar. Three 
destroyers have been acquired from the U.K, namely, Rajput, Ranjit and 


Rana, 


8. Strengthening of India’s Air Horce. | 
9. «National Cadet Corps—tin order to build up a reserve force to be 


called into service in a national' emergency, schemes have been taken in 
hand of raise a Territorial Army and a National Cadet Corps. 

National Cadet Corps—On April 8, 1948, the Indian Parliament passe 
the Indian National Cadet Corps Act with the object of (a) developing 


character, comradeship, idea of service and leadership in the you 
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(b) giving the youth of the country basic. military training and training 
in the weapons and equipment of three Services and thus attracting suitable 
young men to join country's armed forces, (c) stimulating interest in the 
defence of the country and (d) building up a reserve of leaders to enable l 
the armed forces to be expanded rapidly in a national emergency. The 
«corps has been raised from all States in India except Hyderabad and 
Jammu and Kashmir. It has two Divisions—Senior and” Junior. The 
former is intended for colleges and universities and the latter for schools. 
The strength of the Senior Division is 736 officers and 22,938 cadets. As 
a third division, a girls’ division has algo been formed. 
The N.C.C. is entirely voluntary, with no liability for services in the 
-Armed Forces. There is no direct financial inducement to those joining 
-the Corps. > 
10. Indian Territorial Army—On September 1, 1948, was passed the 
Indian Territorial Army Act primarily (a) to build up a reserve force to be 
‘called into service in a national emergency, (b) to be a second line of 
+defence to reinforce the regular army as and when 4he occasion demands 
— (c) to guard the homefront, help keep the supply and communication lines 
|. open, man the coastal defence and assist the civil administration in pre- 
Serving internal order. The territorial army will be maintained on zonal 
basis in 8 zones and will comprise technical and administrative units per- 
taining to all arms and services of the Regular Army to form a balanced 
force by itself. Every individual joining the. Territorial Army will be 
required to undergo a period of intensive training for a month or two every 
year and a certain number of parades cach month. The age limit in the y» 
Force will vary from 18 to 35. d ] ? 
ll. Intigration of Indian States Forces—On the 1st April, 1950. 
Armed Forces of India were completely unified. The Government aie 
India assumed complete financial responsibility for and overall control 
of the former Indian State Forces. The Indian State Forces are now 
being reorganised and when this process is completed, they will, in all 
respects, including pay and allowances, organisation, etc, be On par with 
Indian Army units. In the case of the State Forces. of Travancore- 
"Cochin, Mysore and Hyderabad, complete control, administrative as well 
as operational, has been assumed by the Indian Army and Indian Ar 
officers have been appointed commandants of these forces, As soon n 
. the reorganisation of these Forces are over, they will be completely int 3 
grated with the Indian Army. | AN 


5 i INDIAN ARMY 
Set up of the Indian Army—The Indian Army consists of 

Army and certain other forces which act with Regular Na 
occasions. These forces are the Reserve Forces and the Terri 
They act as second line of defence. The Regular Arm 
junior commissioned officers, warrant ‘officers and noi 
and other enrolled persons who are liable to render continuous]: 
term military serivce to the Union of India in every part of he E 

4n any specified part of it. " mun US 
i There are two classes of Reserve Forces, n: 
Forces and the Indian’ Supplementar. 
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These forces should be distinguished from the National Cadet Corps 
which the Central Government is authorised by an Act of 1948 to raise and 
maintain. ‘ X 

y Some States have been empowered to raise Home Guards. Such as 
^ Madras Home Guards recruited under Madras Home Guards Act 1948 
and National Volunteer Force of West Bengal. j 

In the Regular Army, the term “officer” is applied to a commissioned 

officer and does not include a junior commissioned officer. The commis- 

_ sions for both these classes of people are granted by the President of India. 

X Next in order after officers and junior commissioned officers are warrant 

officers who are also appointed by the President. Below the warrant 

officers are the non-commissioned officers and the last to come in the series 

are the enrolled soldiers. All these persons are subject to the Indian 
Army Act. 5 k 

. At th ehead of the Army is the commander-in-chief: The Navy and 

Air Force have their own commander-in-chief—all appointed by the 

Government of India and are under its control. 

Excepting for officers, junior commissioned officers and warrant officers, 

the entrance to the Regular Army is by enrolment. The service of every 

i member of the Army, whether as officer or otherwise is liable to be termin- 

i ated at the pleasure of the President. So a member of the Army may be 

‘ dismissed, discharged, retired, removed or released. In any of the above 

1 cases he has no right to complain of wrongful dismissal or ask for compen- 
| sation for it in a court of law. : i) 

Army Training—As the installation of the National Academy at Khadak- 

^ vasla will take some years to complete, Government started, with the effect 

from January, 1949, a Provisional National Defence Academy at Dehra 


| 
l Dun with a Military Wing and Joint Services Wing where courses are at 
present being conducted to train youngmen for commissions “in the three 
: Services. Indian officers have been attending institutions for military educa- 
: tion in the U.K. and U.S.A. The other Inter-Services Training institution | 
t is the Staff College, at Wellington. , k : 
Important Wings in the Indian Army—The important services n the 
Indian Army are—Armoured Corps, Artilery, Engineers, Signals and 
Infantry, For the supply of munitions of war to the Army there is Indian 
ke Ordnance Corps and for the organisation of the Commissariat there are | 
rps and Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 
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: vs rt mU del Corps is. organized into two types of units— 

© fb Onis ad (D dme Cy el, Horn md 
2. Indian Artillery bas fo ENERE Regiments, (c) Light 


is Mountain Regiments, (b) Heavy: f i-Ai 

t 'günents, B i Anti- Aircraft 
A UM f Anti-Tank Regiments, (e) Anti-Aircra; l 
Aili-Aircraft, Regiments, (a ote Regimsnits ahd (g) Survey Regiments. —.— 


and Anti- egiments, C : 5 ; 
ee e e into three categories—(a) Field Units, 


i & (b). Lines of Communication Units and (c) Specialized SAC 

E us Indian Signals Service comprise wireless telephony, and telegraphy, 
line telephony wie eelegraphy,, visual telegraphy, message carriers pe 
Ma service. ; Me : 

5. "Indian Infantry—main typ! 

attalions, (b) Machine-gun Battal 
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Infantry. 
i e also attached to the 
tial part of armoured Dn be broadly described as the 
form eon Amy e mU with munitions of ICH cn 
CONES ity, itis to supply the 21 ineering stores. The differen’ 
(Il thing and general stores nd Sian pa EEA stores, (2) 
also cio res are—(1) Vehic AYUATAS Arti lery Stores, 
Due Stores CD Eid AT De SONNEN (7) Scientific Stores 
DE oat and machine guns (6) 
E ra General Stores and ae de Mobile Laundries, Bath Units, Mobile 
AR < Grits a Isokine ludah ir Units and Ordinance 
ANG a Ammunition, Inspection and Repair 
Beach Detachme i Transport 
peach eee ay Service Corps consists (a) Supply, (b) Transport, 
E : : i Engineers for inspection and 
3 S Indian BER d Coco dE arms, wireless radio 
maintenance GAN P hes instruments, repairs of all equipments, 
eb gaze fonek cts of design and recommendation for improvement. 
Gurt ny E Gp i the Army include—(a) Army Educational 
pee DON DEUS Carns for obtaining information from every possible 
Gerb) L E Services, (d) Indian Army V. eterinary Corps, 
EIE (e) f Military Police, (t) Movement Directorate which is respon- 
Mo COE direction of military movements in war and for the Co-ordina- 
gible dates movements among various carrying DOE ud pe 
ion of m ment for the managemen f 1 E rms, 
(g) Military Farms Depart:nent fo! QUIE Camur a EN 
ian Canteen Corps, (i) Indian Pio: è 
ES Ind X work in air fields, building camps, road making, etc, 
med Accounts Department deals with pay and accounts of the 
J 
^ Indian Army. 
INDIAN NAVY 
i: —The Indian Navy traces its history n ) 
i epe ne Honourable East India Company's Marine. Known in 
ih ly days of this century as the Royal Indiah Marine, the Service 
Ds a in the late 19205 on a combatant basis. 
Eds given independent status ai 
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shortly es ae —The Indian Navy, though still 
_ Indian apidly. In six years of its independent exist 
expanding ri A rogress. Before August 1947, the Navy Consisting of four 
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B 
corvette, one survey vessel and some auxiliary vessels and deprived it of 
three of its most important and well-developed shore establishments. | 

Within the four months of the country's attaining independence, the 
7,030-ton Leander class „cruiser H.M.S. Achillis (renamed "Delhi") was 
acquired from Great Britain and is now the flagship of I. N. Squadron. 
The arrival of the “Delhi? marked the birth of the I. N. Squadron 
including in it few existing vessels. Then came the purchase in 1949 three 
1700-ton destroyers from Britain—H.M.S. Rotherham, Redoubt and Raider 
which were renamed “Rajput”, “Ranjit? and “Rana” respectively. With 
these were formed India’s first Destroyer Flotilla. October 1949 saw the 
formation of the Frigate comprising “Jumna”, “Sutlej”, “Cauvery” 
and “Kistna” which had come to India after partition. Another Frigate 
“Ter” is now being used as a Boys’ Training Ship. Also, the fleet of the 
Navy's survey vessels has been enlarged to meet the growing survey re- 
quirements. The establishment of a Torpedo Depot at Bombay has for the 
first time made Navy self-sufficient in the matter of servicing and repairs. 

A new post designated the “Admiral Afloat” in charge of all ships 
of the Navy at sea was created. 

The Indian Naval Squadron to-day thus consists of a cruiser, a 
Destroyer Flotilla and a Frigate Flotilla. The twelve fleet minesweepers 
are Rohilkund, Rajputana, Orissa, Madras, Konkan, Kumaon, Deccan, 
Carnatic, Bombay, Bihar, Bengal and Khyber. There are also four trawlers, 
Amritsar, Barg, Calcutta, and Nasik. Apart from these there are two motor 
minesweepers. 

It is the aim of the Defence Department to build up a carrier Task 
Force with front line carrier air groups with a strength of 54 aircraft as a 
striking force. This would form the nucleus of the Fleet Air Arm for 
the Indian Navy. The Task Force would protect merchant navy convoys, 
help the army in amphibious operation, and in attacking enemy posts. 

Naval Units of the N.C.C.—Naval Units of the National Cadet Corps 
has been inaugurated in 1952. Its object is to make the youth of the 
country naval-minded and to impart pre-entry naval training. These will 
be a unit of the senior division and the other two of the junior division of 
the N.C.C. > 

Fleet Air Arm—To organise the fleet air arm for the Navy the 
Government of India obtained the services of an expert from the British 
Navy early in 1949. The first aircraft carrier according to the plan should 
arrive in 1955 and the second one in 1957 and there will be a total number 
of 300 aircraft. The first. batch of pilots to fly these aircraft are now 
undergoing advanced training in the United Kingdom after finishing their 
Basic Flying course at Jodhpur. Hereafter it is the intention of the navy 
to train these pilots in the Naval Aviation School at Cochin, 

Naval Training—At home, the principal training establishment India got 
on partition—I.N.S.. “Shivaji”, the Mechanical Training Establishment at 
Lonavla near Bombay, and LN.S. "Valsura", the Electrical School at 
Jamnagar, were expanded. In 1948, two new training centres were opened. d 
I.N.S. *Venduruthy" at Cochin and LN.S. "Circars", the Boys Training | 
Establishment at Vishakhanatnam. E 1 v 

To the Cochin centre, rightly described as "the cradle of the Indian | 


Navy' ", goes the credit for having trained a large number of Direct Eoi 
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n to fill in the gaps in naval personnel. Today it is the 
fie nn iridis centre, with courses in Seamanship, Gunnery, Signals, 
nedo "and Anti-Submarine, Supply, Secretariat and Cookery. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun (now known 
as the National Defence Academy) was re-organised in January 1949, so 
as to provide the initial training to future regular officers of the Navy. 
"They are later sent to the United Kingdom for a further period extending 

years. 

Ne ka Events —Two historical events in 1950 marked the growth ^ 
of the Navy. The first come on January 26, 1950, consequent upon 
Indian becoming a Republic, when Navy shed its title of “Royal which 
Tad been associated with its name for decades. On that day the white 
ensign yielded place to Indian Naval Ensign in all ships and establish- 
ments. Second notable event occurred on May 27, 1951 when Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad presented the President's colours which had been laid up when 
India became a Republic. 


INDIAN AIR FORCE 


- Birth & Progress— The ‘germ idea’ for India having her own Air Force 
originated with recommendation of the Skeen Committee in 1926, 

* On the outbreak of World War II rapid development of the Indian 

Air Force swiftly carried out, and by 1940 Coastal Defence Flights 


Manned by the Volunteer Reserve of Officers, mostly Indians, these Flights 
ere entrusted with the task [of defending the 8,000 mile long Indian 

coastline, 

The Present Set-up —From August 15, 1947 Indian Air Force has become 

pendent service under Defence Ministry and is no longer under the 


under the Command of the Chief of 


Air Force Branches—Officers of the Indian Air Force are divided into 
following branches—(1) General Duties (Flying)—It is composed’ of Air 
crews, that is to say pilots, navigators and wireless 
gunners. (2) Technical—This branch! consists 
Engineering, Signals, Armaments and Electrical En 

- stores, 
Duties B. 


Air Staff-and C-in-C, LAF. 


(4) Administrative and Special 
following sections—Administratiye, 
Link Trainer, Motor Transport, 
logical—This is a specialised bra 
distribution of 


branch includes 
Catering, Intelligence, 
iscellaneous. (5) Meteoro- 
g with the preparation and 
(6) Education 
lucation- for all 


and thé 
i o. 2 Air 
„pupil pilots. The + 
sed and is known 


(oo) à x Ad - 
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force, engineering for officers and apprentices. There is also a Ai - 
Navigators’ Training School at Jodhpur to overcome the present shortage 
of navigators in LA.F. A Flying Instructors’ School and a Paratroopers | 
School are other links in the chain of LA.F. training establishments. The 
Base Repair Depot at Kanpur is for the overhaul and major repairs of 
aircraft. Foundation stone has been laid in 1950 of the first permanent. 
LA.F. Station at Agra. 

OFFICERS' RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING " 


Armed Forces Academy, Dehra Dun (Inter-Services Wing)— pending the 
starting of National Academy at Kharakwasla, near Poona, an Inter- . 
Services Wing has been started at the Indian Military Academy, Dehra | 
Dun which is known as Armed Forces Academy. There are two Wings | 
at this Academy—one, Inter-Services Wing for training of Officer Cadets ' 
for all the three services and other, the Military Wing to which cadets | 
for the Indian Army only are admitted. 

There are two entries each year to the Inter-Services Wing; one - 
in January and the other in July. Duration of the course is two years, - 
after which Army Cadets go to the military wing of the 9rmed Forces | 
Academy, while Naval and Air Force Cadets go to the training establish- | 
ments of their respective Service for specialized training. f 

Recruitment to Indian Army — There are at present three different systems | 
of recruitment, in addition to the recruitment through Inter-Services Wing | 
above-mentioned :— [ 

(a) “The recruitment of cadets for the Military Wing and for the 
special 'cources for technical graduates of the Armed Forces Academy, | 
Dehra Dun. These cadets are granted permanent Commission. 4 ; 

(b) Grant of Short Service Commission for three to fiye years 
technical branches only—Short Service Commissions for a period of three 
vears extendable at the discretion of the government are granted to civilians 
with engineering qualifications. The age limit is from 20 to 45 years. 

(c) Temporary Commission—In order to meet overall shortage of - 
officers in the Indian Army, it has been decided to grant Temporary Com- | 
mission for one year (extendable at the discretion of the government) to - 


is through entry as cadets and the other is direct entry in Commissioned | 


Ranks. Cadets enter r 
in commissioned ranks are i 


lave passed Matric or any 
Will be selected thro 
Board. After. 
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Direct Recruitment in Commissioned Ranks—The branches to which 
direct recruitment in commissioned ranks is .at present made are 
(1) Executive, (2) Engineering, (3) Electrical, (4) Supply and Secretariat 

tructor. $ : 

Er EROS to LA.F. —Recruitment of the LA.F. general duties (flying) 
branch is open to candidates between the ages of 174 and 21 years, possess- 
ing good eye sight (6-6) and having a high standard of physical fitness. 
“The minimum educational qualification is Matric or its equivalent. The 
iraining covers a period of two years given at three successive schools, viz., 
Initial Training Wing at Coimbatore, Elementary Flying Training School, 
Jodhpur and the Advanced Flying Training School at Ambala. At the 
conclusion of their training cadets are commissioned in the LA.F. general 
duties branch as pilots in the rank of Acting Pilot Officers. 


3 ^ MISCELLANEOUS 


Free India’s New Gallantry Awards—The details of new military awards 
are as follows :— 

“Param Vir Chakra"—the highest decoration for gallantry, will rank 
next only to the Victoria Cross and will be awarded for the highest form 
of bravery in the presence of the enemy. 

Mahavir Chakra and Vir Chakra, the second and the third awards are 
given for service in the presence of the enemy, and rank next to the D.S.O. 

Fourth award is the "Mention in Despatches" for acts of gallantry of 

_ distinguished service in operations against the enemy or under conditions 

equivalent: to. service against enemy which are not of such high order as to 
merit the award of Vir Chakra but still deserving recognition. 
' Monetary benefits attaching to the three awards, for which commis- 
sioned officers will not be eligible, will be Rs. 50, Rs. 30 and Rs. 20 per 
inonth, respectively, Higher allowances will be admissible to junior com- 
inissioned officers who have won certain previous awards, 

Armed Forces Badges—Asoka’s three lions has now replaced the Crown 
in Army badges of rank and its miniature Tep] 

Disappearance of Word “Royal” and Indian Naval Ensi; 


main educational institutions con- 


ith the n country—(1) Lawrence Sc], 
Simla Nilgiri Hills, and Mount Abu for the benefit of the Erie 


soldiers to a limited extent. (2) King George's R. I. Militar 

Jullundur, Ajmer, Belgaum and Bangalore for providing Mu s 
sons of Indian soldiers. (2) School of Foreign Languages at New Delhi, 
started in 1949 to impart certain foreign languages to officers of the Armed 
Forces. (4) School of Military Engineering started in 1943. (5) Armed 
Forces Medical College, Poona. (6) Staff College, nwely started at 
Wellington in Nilgiri Hills. (7) Air Technical College to be started. 


CINEMA IN INDIA 


History of the Film Industry— Since the day Dada Saheb Phalke pro- 

duced the first Indian film Harishchandra in the year 1912, the cinem: 
industry has been making steady progress. By 1928, production hac 
reached 80 full-length films per year. The movie gave place to thi 
talkie in the year 1931 when the first Indian talking picture Alan 
Ara was presented to the screen by the Imperial Film Co., Bombay 
The conversion of the Indian film industry to sound was more or les: 
complete by 1935. To-day India now produces 250 to 280 pictures a 
year. India stands today second only to Hollywood in film production, 
but it must be admitted that this huge production is not correlated to Š 
high level of creative excellence. Indian film industry consumes about 
200,000,000 feet of raw film every year and employs about 70,000 people in 
this industry. Besides, it has produced a good field for several auxiliary 
business like publicity, make-up etc. Cinema industry occupies eighth 
place among the industries of India. But expansion of industry is handi- 
capped by the lack of theatres. We have only 3,2009 cinemas in our 
country as compared to 17,000 in amerita and 5,100 in England. In other 
words, there are only six cinemas for a million population as compare: 
125 in U.S.A, and 120 in U.K. Yet India is only psy b 
U.S.A. in producing pictures, Britain being a ‘poor third’. In our country 
production has gone up by over 100 p.c. in the post-war period, while there 
has been ony ies ia pe Eus in the number of cinemas. 

The early development of the industry took place in Bom i 
to-day is: Hollywood of India. Next in importance to Bombas p Me 
with an annual production of more than 50 pictures, Calcutta's output is 
about A0, mosty tn the Bengali jangune 

Film Enquiry Report — The Report of the Film Enquiry r. p 
was constituted by the Government in 1949, was Sea EA E mo 

The Report stated that the industry is not in a position to undertake 
reform of its own, evils having crept far too deep into the system and 
defects being = toe (CiU i an 

The technic: ements in the films have improved i 
where intellect and art are involved, the films NER ND de but 
the themes are stereotyped and plots monotonously uniform in pattern Sp 

The following is the recommendations of the Committee—(1). is 
creation of an autonomous statutory Film Council of India. . i 

The proposed Film Council of India will act as the industry's ‘friend, 
philosopher and guide' and will provide the necessary inspiration to nd, 
duct its affairs on healthy and constructive lines. The Council wo TAE 
up Panels to deal with different activities of the industry as well as ri uld set 
the manufacture and supply of raw materials, The statutory natur Ser 
Council will enable it to intervene effectively in disputes Berges Fae the 
branches of the industry; in regard to standards of prodactio n ica 
the Council should function through the Production Code A. d n, however, 

The Film Council is to be an eighteen-member bo dy, i dunistratione 
ducers, directors, REDE d and technicians, uH or m 

nominees and a i Y ate 
Government abour representative. "The. Chairman, to be. 


nominated by the Central Government, should rman, to 
status. Í ) be a person of high ju 
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' Funds for the Council will be raised ‘mainly through a cess on raw 
cinema film imported into or manufactured in this country, exposed cinema- 
"£ographic film from abroad and 10 per cent of the net income derived from 
the levy of entertainment tax on the exhibition of films. The proceeds of 
the cess will be utilised in research and training institutions for the industry. 
The Council will run institutes for training of film artistes and techni- 
‘cians. To give a fillip to improved production standards, the Council will 


award annual prizes for the best story, best direction, best review and the 


best film. 
- An Educational Panel of the Council will be charged with the task of 
encouraging production of educational and children’s films. 
(2) Production Code.—As an adjunct to the Film Council, the Com- 
mittee recommends the setting up of a Production Code Administration. 
“Its Panel of Experts will scrutinise every script and exercise some control 
over the production. In particular, the PCA will have to approve the films 
for export and will have branches at Delhi, Madras, Calcutta and Bombay 
and will be run hy the Government, in the initial stages. 
$ (3) Film Finance Corporation—The Film Finance Corporation pro- 
- posed by the Committee will have an initial captal of Rs. 10 million 
- subscribed by the State, industry and public. Tt may borrow an equal 
sum, with the approval of the Reserve Bank. "If the film industry is to 
"be rehabilitated, the Committee sees no escape for regulated finance being 
“made available to film producers through the Film Finance Organisation.” 
^ (4) Taxation Relief—The adoption of a uniform entertainment tax 
tariff at 20 per cent of the gross takings has been stressed as a dire need 
- by the Committee, with a view to aiding the industry. Tt has also proposed 
a review of other miscellaneous fees, like licence fees for operation of 
cinemas and storage of films. i 
i The Committee has recommended placing on O.G.L. raw film imports 
up to 240 million feet per annum. The distribution will be done through 
` film Gn d d. ` " 2 
i Provision has been made for import also of studio equipmeri 
t Rs. 45,00,000 a year and projection apparatus for Yos akah and ee 
f (5) Foreign Markets—The Committee believes that in addition to 
expanding present overseas markets for Indian films, it might be possible 
- for them to get into the English-speaking regions. An export corporati i 
"has been envisaged 5 look after this aspect. AS dO 
No unprocessed film is to be allowed to be sent al i 
1 of the NC RE 4 broad without approval 
| (6) Short Films—In the absence of any yegular 
industry producing and exhibiting ‘approved MABE E = 
mittee feels that a present system of production and distribution of Pd 
1 6 E SEM 
] E. T e denm by Goyernment should be continued in view of their proved 
| Government of India’s Control — Department of Informati 
casting which was for many years-a part of the. Dii S S 
Affairs in the Goyernment of India, has been separated in 1049 etie 
control of a separate Minister of State. This department is now known 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and controls everything con- 
" : OP LE HESS o d 


^ 


erning films in India including Films Division of the Central Government. - 


oru xd 1 EU " v | 
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Film Advisory Board — Government of India have constituted in 1949. 
a Film Advisory Board to advise the Film Division of the Ministry of. 
deasting. The Board will prereview all documen- - 


Information and Broa : ill p 
tories and news reels produced by the Film Division and advise Govern- - 


ment on such matters as may be referred to it. 
Films Division — Initially started in 1942 under the name of Information — 
Films of India for keeping the war effort, the organisation ceased to” 
operate in 1946, It -was revived in 1948 by our National Goyern-. 
ment. The Film Division which is a branch of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting has its head quarters at Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
There are two distinct departments of the Films Division one is the 
documentary section, known as the Documentary Films of India and the © 
other is the Indian News Review. The Indian News Review produces 
1,000 ft. every week. The Documentary Section is - 


one newsreel of about ) he 1 
concerned with the production of short films of instructional, cultural an 


educational value. = : 

The organisation consists of the following five units—Documentary — 
Section, Newsreel Section, Distribution Section, Public Relations Sectiow — 
and Administrative Section. The Films are produced in five languages— 
English, Hindustani, Tamil, Telegu and Bengali and are released simul- | 
taneously all over India. The exhibition of these films is made com- 
pulsory under a condition in the exhibitors’ license and rental is charged 
approximately on the basis of | p.c. of the collections of cinemas. 

There is an arrangement of exchange of newsreel items with foreign 
newsreel companies. In this way, important events in India are publicized 
in foreign countries and the Indian newsreel covers news from other. 


countries. 1 
Within ‘six years, India has earned a coveted place in the world of 
Documentary Film Rajasthan has carried away highest ~ 

i 


documentaries, t 
t the International Film Exhibition at Venice 


trophy for documentaries al 


1951. 4 
Censorship of Films — Government of India have taken over the film 


censorship which was States’ subject from 15th Jan., 1951 and consti l 
Central Board of Film Censors which is charged with the PE s À, 
formulating and enforcing an all-India policy for censoring of motion "i 
pictures produced or imported in the country. Besides Chairman the 1 
. Board consists of six honorary members. A representative of the film | 
industry is alzo ippo by the Government. f 
The new department consists of a Central Board with i 
quarters at Bombay and two regional officers in ak P » 
Each picture presented for censorship is examined by a committ 5 
consisting of the Regional Officer and some advisers of the pana]. If te 4 
picture is unanimously passed by this committee, a certificate isi a 
forthwith. If the decision of the examining committee is not una E 
or if the producer is not satisfied with its decision, the picture wil bead 
examined by the regional advisory panel. If the decision of this b M jeu 
unanimous and acceptable to the producer, a certificate will b ody is - 
However, if the decision of the revision committee is not Mere ius 
producer the picture will be examined by the Centrat Board and H » y th 
given. The producer may appeal against this decision also to th snl 
ment of India. ~~ TOG ' i fue Gove 
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Taxation— The industry is now under the following taxations:— 
(1) Import duty of raw films and production and „projection machinery, 
(2) Terminal or Octroi tax by most district municipalities, (3) Govern- 
ment electricity duty. (4) Entertainment tax, (5) Income tax, super- 
tax and excess profits tax, (6) Advertisement tax on cinema publicity 
on screen levied by many municipalities. In case of some State govern- 
ments, entertainment tax have been increased 50 per cent, in M. P., Bihar, 
by 25 and to 75 p.c. in Bengal. I 

A. I. R. & Film Songs — In 1952 the Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting announced the government's decision to reduce the number. of 
film songs broadcast by A. I. R. for two main reas 
“becoming more and more vulgar" and secondly 
to film songs in the progrommes wi 
‘icity for the films—an unfair advant: 


ons—firstly, the songs were 
"the important place given 
as a very good, though indirect pub- 
| un age given to an industry, all the more 
so as A. I. R. as a principle excludes commercial broadcasting of any kind 
from its programmes." ' = 


Indian Industry To-day — The production of films has now levelled to 
an annual average of 250 to 280. On a conservative estimate, the daily attend- 
ance át Indian cinema houses averages between a million and a half to two 
million, while annual attendance is placed between 600 to 700 million people. 
The country has about 60 studios and 40 process laboratories. It is un- 
derstood that the industry employs about 70,000 people. -The total capital 
investment in the Indian film industry is of the order of Rs. 320 million. 
The working capital in addition, is estimated to Rs. 90 million. The annual 
revenue of the industry is placed at about Rs. 200 million. 

Some World Film Statistics — The United States leads the world with 
the greatest production of feature films. U.S.A. produces about 430 
feature films a year, followed by India with 250, Japan 123, France 106, 
PIS ef and En 71. But ess States ranks only fifth in the 
number of cinema seats per one thousond | i 
190, Australia 182, New Zealand 149, Britain $4. MS a Monaco 
ratio of four seats to one thousand people and China, Indo-China and 
Ethiopia one for each ‘one thousand (from “World Communication” 
compiled by U.N.E.S.C.O. in 1950). | 


INDIA’S FILM INDUSTRY 
1. Capital Investment— Crores 


^ : 2 No. of 1 vds * 
Estimated total capital in- RS ie pee cute, clad 
vested in PEE 42 dias o Ta 
Estimated capital investe T Em Ae 
` in studios, laboratories, ^ otal No. of Sound Stages 140: 


6 Average area per stage sq. ft. 5,500 


equipment, etc. Pproximate No. of exist- 


Estimated capital in pro- 


z n . 1 
duction & Distribution 10 Do. dx: E zt. 300 
Estimated capital invested #ribifors xisting dis- Od 
in tofel) cinema Horses 26 sa ga in N 600 
2. Annual output, produc- p A 
tion and Distribution oot eee eae 3,500 
Units— eae n 
Annual output (About) 250 Estim emporary). 
No. of Studios .. ue 60 lated total seating 


Capacity of all Cinemas 1,600,000 


BU 


Average seating capacity 
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Estimated total-entertain- Crores 


per Cinema 630 ment tax paid 
No. of towns served by Estimated other taxes paid D 6 
Cinema : 1,600 Average time taken to 
No. of Cinema per million complete a full length 
people 10 feature film is about 6-12 
Estimated average daily months 
attendance in Cinemas .. 2,000,000 6. Average Footage of fea- ft. 
No. of Cinemas showing ture films— 
foreign films exclusively 100 Picture produced in Cal- 
4, Employment— cutta or Bombay 12,000 
In production 25,000 Do. in Madras 15,000 
In distribution 7,000 7. Imports of Raw films 
In exhibition 50,000 and Equipment— . Lakhs 
In allied establishment 8,000 Rs. 
Average annual import of 
90,000 raw films (200 million ft.) 130 
5. Cost Incomes and Taxes— Average annual import of , 
Average cost of produc- Lakhs sound equipments acces- 
tion of feature film 4to5 sories 20 
Estimated total Gross Average annual "import of 
Box Office collections projection equipments & 
Gncluding entertain- Crores ' accessories m 60. 
ment tax) 25% 
PRODUCTION CENTRES AND SHARE OF PRODUCTION 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
No P:C2 ENOM P:G: No BRIGA No PIG: 
Bombay 150 751 9195) 69 171 65° 1744 60 
Calcutta z af 46 :- 16 52 20 82 28 
Madras e 23 114 137 13 41 15 33 12 
Punjab Du 5 2:5 5 2 1 "TRU D 
1950 1951 otal PG 
No. PGRN o EPG: E299 163 
Bombay Se . 144 . 60 118 53 .-299 20. 
Calcutta - B3 o5. dl 21 45 21900237 17 
Madras T. 46 19 58 26 11 
Punjab : SMS "s - bs DN 
INDIAN TALKIE FEATURES 1931-51 
/1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Hindi 2350 G1 | TAS TALA SIGE E 01351001024 ERR 182 
Gujarati — 2 — 1 1 3 e Pas 1 
Marathi — 8 6 il 9 e anb Tp ep 
Bengalee 3 5 Se Sa Oud Tak | 109) EE 
Tamil 1 4 7 14 38 38 37 30 35 
Telegu 1 2 5 $ Z2 10 10 8035 
- Kanarese SSS 2 1 1 IMEEM 
Punjabi — (TECTUM EE 1 1 — 1 [^ 


» LAPIS 
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"Malayalam I . Ys 
Others Oc er 1 1 2 A 2 "Ed 1 
28 . 83 103 164 233 217 179 172 165 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
- Hindi 86 79 97 108 86 73 155 186 148 157 115 100 
-— Gujrati il. RO €6— e bu 881073 AT 131 6 
.. Marhati O IS NES 43 000727 1161090 71711520197 --16 
Bengali 16 18 18 21. 14 OD 158 63:83/0:9862/7.742. *:38 
'Tamil SOS Sa LOMA SOM IG,” 29: E3212 2:197 26 
Telegu JA MIO Uno is Om MORE DING TONG JUNTI 018-20 
Kanarese — 2 2 4 — Ium 5 2 6 1 2 
Punjabi MEO TUS a, JAAN AL sr SORES HT S rad 
_ Malayalam gega Li Bn gh CF as) Se EG is ce AG A 
$ Others- AE TN m qii CUR Pr T 4 a 
Le CT TM ELE L9 3 STS Se Im 
E 171 170 163 159 126 99 200 283 265 289 241 221 
3 PERMANENT AND TOURING CINEMAS IN INDIA 1951* 
lus RU KG j Rie No. of Cinemas 
A Touring m" m 
— Central Circuit 
Permanent ^ 241 z 436 
Touring XB KM 30 
North Circuit : 
4 Permanent 3 =i 7 331 
| Touring T 140 (^20 
_ Bengal Circuit 
Permanent à 217 425 
Touring «ie HS 3 aci 25 
South, Circuit 
y Permanent .. . . 434 811 
t Touring os T Ro TERES 475 
Total, Permanent c 2-241313 2598 
Total, Touring ` — - 600 
Grand Total .. — y A jih Fi ioe 
Central Circuit—Khandesh, M.P., Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Ajmer, > 


Bhopal, Vindya Pradesh. 


Kashmir. 


Bengal Circuit—West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, 
Tripura, Manipur, Andamans. | 
South Circuit—Madras, Travancore, Cochin, Hyderabad, 


North Circuit—Delhi, U.P., Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh, 


- Chandernagore, Py j 


; [| 
* Bombay Circuit —Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch, - 


ry, 


|o 


er GE GE NGT | ds 4 LJ 


$e 
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IMPORTS OF CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS AND EQUIPMENT 
(Figures in Lakhs) 


r } : | 

22 GO Su E 

: d ESS US 
= = Sie) MSN 
* ; = S28 ast 
S M S T $28 £43 
Ei g 3 = s t $53 $28 
= * = SSS Sg 
tace cw OS DOES 

Raw Firms Exprosep Firms 

(Re) (Rs) Rs. (Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 
1945-46 808-94 29-11 9-71 161-88 45:28 15-12 15-37 10-10 


1946.47 1286:23 54-11 18-83 151-15 24-60 22-62 — 23-17 — 46:70 
1947-48 1742-00 79-96 25-09 150-88 16:98 29-01 84-64 61-51 
1048.49 1564-16 . 76-96 24-63 123-91 31-52 20-00 24-53 37:14 
1949.50 1787-50 95-30 28-97 145-37 35-99 18:25 9-53. 61-94 
1950.51 2085.38 125-50 32-47 145-37 35:79 18:63 ` 9-58 — 61-94. 
1951-582 1981-74 135:35  .. 105-96 28:01 — 17-56 53:79 


1896 
1907 
1913 


1917 
1918 
1920 
1921 


1927 
1929 


1931 


1931 


1939 
1940 
1943 


FACTS OF CINEMA IN INDIA 

First exhibition of cinema in India by Lumiere Brothers, July 7, 1896. 

First cinema house was opened in Calcutta by late J. F. Madan. 

D. Phalke of Bombay is ‘the first Indian to produce first Indian 
- film, Harischandra measuring 3,700 ít. released at Coronation 
Cinema, Bombay April, 1913. 

First Indian film produced in Bengal is Nala Damayanti by J. P. 
Madan. . 

Indian Cinematograph Act passed for licensing exhibition of film. 

Censorship of Films started in India. 1 í j 

First picture produced in South India is Bhishma Pratigna, by Star ` 
of the East Film Co. 4 

Government of India appoints a Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. — 

First talkie exhibited was Universal’s Melody of Love at Elphinstone | 
Picture Palace, Calcutta. i 

Alam Ara is the first Indian talkie by Imperial Film Studio, Bombay | 
wW on 14th March, 1941. The second talkie was Shirin 
Farhad by Madan Theatre, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Prabhat Studio’s Sairendhri is the first Indian colour film though it 
was coloured in Germany. First cine-colour picture done in 
‘India is was Imperial's “Krishan Kanya. N 

Karma is the first Indian-English film (talkie) by the late Himansu 
Rai, the founder of Bombay Talkies but produced mainly in 
England under European supervision. ki 

Silver Jubilee of the Film Industry in India celebrated by holding a — 
Congress and Exhibition in Bombay. x 

Court Dancer is thè first full length sound Indian English film made 


in this country under purely Indian supervision. 
Information Films of India set up by the Government of India. - 


ë 


the Film Enguiry Committee by the Government of 


ted to 11,000 ft. (feature 


val inaugurated in Bombay on January 


New Theatres Ltd. 
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1949 Appointment of 
India. 
1949 Restriction on length of films to be exhibi 
film) and 400 ft. (trailors). 
1952 First World Films Festi 
24, 1952. 
LEADING INDIAN PRODUCERS 
Bombay— R. K. Film. 
Wadia Movietone. Nav Ketan. 


Shorey Pictures. 
Pancholi Pictures. 
Hindustan Chitra. 


Bhagwan Art Pictures. 


Omer Khayyam 
Pictures. 
M. & T. Films. 
Verma Films. 
Rajkamal Kalamandir. 
Bombay Talkies. 
Kardar Productions. 
Sri Ranjit Movietone. 
Filmistan. 
Filmarts. 
Bombay Cinetone. 
Famous Pictures. 
Prakash Pictures. 
Mahboob Productions. 


Bombay 
Bombay Talkie Studios. 


Famous Cine Laboratory. 


Eamous Pictures. 
Filimistan Stuidos. 
Jupiter Studios. 
Kardar Studios. 


Prakash Pictures Studios, Cal. M. 


Raj Kamal Kalamandir, 
Central Studios. 
Hindustan Studios. 

M. & T. Studios. 
Rangmahal Studios. 
Starlight Pictures. 

Sri Ranjit Studios. 


Bombay 
India Film Exchange. 
Eastern Film Exchange. 
Kapurchand Ltd. 


Jagat Pictures. 
Mohan Pictures, 
National Film Circuit. 
Nigaristan. 

Rup Kamal Chitra. 
Habib Productions. 
Talwar Films. 
Goodluck Pictures. 
New Premier Films. 
Fazli Brothers, 

Hira Films. 
Minerva Movietone. 


Calcutta— 
Indra Movietone. 
East India Films. 
Aurora Film Corpn. 


Radha Films. 

Beng. National Studios. 

De Luxe Pictures. 

Indian National Art 
Pictures. 

M.P. Productions Ltd. 

Rupasree Ltd. 
hitramaya. 


Poona— 
Prabhat Film Co, 
Saraswati Cinetone, 
Ranjit Movietone Co, 


Madras— 
Bharat Movietone, 
Jaya Films, 
Gemini Studios, 


E 


FILM STUDIOS IN INDIA 


Sri Sound Studios. 
Good Luck Pictures. 
Supreme Pictures. 
Calcutta. 
Associated Production Ltd, 
Aurora Film Corporation. 
Bengal National Studios. 
ovietone Studios. 
East India Film Co. 
Indraloke Studios. 
Kali Films. 
National Sound Studios. 
New Theatres Ltd. 
i Radha Films Studios, 
Rupasree Ltd. 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
Western India Theatres: 
Ld. $ f 


Shivsarandass Kider- 
nath. 


Novelty. Pictures, 
Model Pictures, 
Saroj Pictures, 


ey yy entre 1 
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Calcutta Empire Talkie Distri- Delhi 
Associated Distributors _ butors. * Goodwill Pictures. 
Ltd. Golden Film Distribu- Rajshri Pictures. 
Aurora Film Corpora- tors. Goodluck Pictures. 
P tion Ltd. Moviestan Ltd. Associated Pictures. 
' De Luxe Film Distri- Rajashri Picture Ltd. Delhi Film Corporation. 
butors. Prima Films (1938) Chitrabharati. 
Dossani Film Corpora- Ltd. Desai & Co. 
tion. 


FOREIGN FILM STUDIOS 


Columbia (U.S.A.). 
United Artists 


London Film Produc- 


Universal (U.S.A.). 
tions (English). 


Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer 


(U.S.A.). (U.S.A.). British International 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures Gainsborough Pictures ^ Pictures (English). 
(U.S.A.). (English). Arthur Rank Produc- 
1 Warner Bros. (U.S.A.) Two Cities Films tions (English). 
20th Century Fox (English). Ealing Studios (Eng- 
(U.S.A.). lish). , 


ACADEMY AWARDS FOR PRODUCTION 
‘Oscar’ is the supreme annual award of the American Academy. of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. These coveted Statuettes were first 
presented on 26th May, 1929, for the leading men and women in various 
branches of picture making industry. 
Winning Film , Actor of the Year Actress of the Year 


| 1928 Wings (Paramount) Emil Jennings Janet Gaynor 
| 1929 Broadway Melody (M. 
"E G. M.) Warner Baxter 
1930 All Quiet on the Western 
Front (Universal) 
1930 Simarron (RKO) 
1932 Grand Hotel (M.G.M.) 
1933 Cavalcade (Fox) 1 
1934 It happened one Night 
(Columbia) - 
1935 Mutiny on 


Mary Pickford 


Norma Shearer 
Marie Dresler 
Helen Hayes 
Katherine Hepburn, 


George Arliss 
Leonel Barymore 
Fredric March 
Charles Laughteen 
Clark Gable Claudette Colbert 
the Bounty 


(M.G.M.) Victor McLaglen Bette Davies 
1936 Great Ziegfeld (M.G.M.) Paul Muni Luise Rainer A 
1937 Life of Emile Zola ; 
(Warner) 7 Spencer Tracy Luise Rainer 
1938 You can't take it with you i 
ve (Columbia) ^ Spencer Tracy Bette Davies 
1939 Gone with the Wind . P 
(Selznick) Robert Donat Vivien Leigh 


James Stewart Ginger Rogers 


£ 1940 Rebecca (Selsnick) 
1941 How Green was My 


Bros.) 


Valley (2oth Century) Gary Cooper Joan Fontaine . 
D 1942 Mrs. Miniver (M CMY James Gayney Greer Garson i | 
19. I arner | 
43; Casablanca iC Paul Lukas Jennifer Jones } 
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944 Going My Way (Para- | Ingrid Bergman | 
l mount) RACE Bing Crosby 
t Wee n ara- 
A po Ray Milland Joan Crawford 
1946 Best Years of Our Lives Oliva de Havilland h 
(R.K.O.) Frederic Colman rd 
1947 Gentleman's Agreement Sir Lawrence 
(2oth Century) Oliver Loretta Young 
1948 Hamlet (Arthur Rank) Broderick Crawford Jane Wyman , 
1949 All the King's Men (Co- } : 
lumbia) UE Jose Ferrer Oliva de Havilland 
0 All About Eve (20th Cen- 
TA tury) Humphery Bogart Judy Holliday 
1951 An American in Paris S A 
(M.G.M.) Vivien Leigh j 
FILM AWARDS ] 
British— 1948—The Courtnays Of t 
1946—The Way to the Stars. . Curzon St. (Wilcox) l 
1947—Piccadilly Incident. 1949—Spring in Park Lane 
(Associated British Producers) (Wilcox) 
1950—Blue Lamp. 
k i INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
E 1952—13th Venice International 1952—Edinburgh International 
Film festival (Grand Prix) Film festival (Selznic Silver 
—Jeux Interdits (France). f Laurel) —City, the Beloved 
Country, 


| INDIAN FINANCE . 4 


i getary position of the 4 
Government of India as well as State governments during last few years < 


larger deficits on capital 
owever, provided an excep- 
that year showing, for the 


r Rs. 12 crores, T 1951- 
| 52 (revised) and 1952-53 (budget), both Cent and ih 


| the Centre and the States shows a deficit on revenue account also of 
Rs. 8 crores as compared with surpluses of 95 crores and Rs, 62 crores, - 
get, 1 Proposals have been made. 
though in between the interim and the final budgets, government either- 
removed or lowered export duties on a mumber of commodities, in parti-- i; 
cular, jute manufactures. The large deficits on capital’ account of the r4 
Central Government for the last few years have been occasioned by larger 
outlays and smaller receipts. Loans of States, mainly for development — 
purposes which are the most important item in the Capital budget, have th 
been increasing. A: ie 


wily) E 
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The Income Tax Investigation Commission's term was extended. The 
total number of cases disposed of by teh Commission upto March 1952 was 
661 involving a concealed income of Rs. 29-16 crores of which as much 

§ as 25-40 crores were accounted for by cases settled by agreement. 

k The total amount brought to light under scheme of voluntary disclosure ~ 
by Income Tax Investigation Commission upto March 31, 1952 was 
Rs. 94-62 crores. 

Sharing of revenue between Centre and States—At present, the share 
of part ‘A’ States in the net proceeds of income tax is 50 per cent. Under 
the new constitution, while the proceeds of jute duty are assigned wholly 
to the Centre, the States of West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa have 
been allotted grants-in-aid for a period of 10 years. As regards part ‘B’ 
States, under the scheme of integration of federal finances, these as a 
whole, are entitled to a share in income tax in the same proportion as 
part ‘A ’States, but the share is set off against any grants payable by 
the Centre to these States for meeting the actual loss caused to them by 
the lifting of federal revenue and expenditure in their budgets. The income 
tax collected in these States is accordingly not included in the divisible 
pull, but half of the net proceeds in each State is computed as its share 
and paid to it or set off against the grants payable to it. The share of 
part ‘A’ States under income tax receipts and statutory grants from the 
Centre increased from Rs. 8:38 crores in 1939-40 to Rs. 52-84 crores in 
1950-51 and Rs. 60-06 crores in 1951-52. In 1952-53 it is placed at 

; 57-81. 
N Re CENTRAL GOVERNMENT BUDGET 

1950-51 Revenue Account—The accounts for 1950-51 as compared with 
the revised estimates for that year showed an increase under revenue and. 
decline under expenditure, thus resulting in a larger surplus. Revenue at 
Rs. 410:66 crores was higher by Rs. 23-45 crores, while expenditure at 
Rs. 351-44 crores was lower by Rs. 27-84 crores. The surplus amounted 
to Rs. 59:22 crores as compared with Rs. 7-94 crores only in the revised 
estimates. i “Se 

1951-52 Revised Estimates—The revised estimates for 1951-52 place 
revenue and expenditure at Rs. 497:67 crores and Rs. 405-06 crores 
respectively, or Rs. 95:78 crores and Rs. 29-27 crores higher than the 
budget estimates. Consequently there was a record surplus of Rs. 92-61 
crores as compared with the Budget estimate of Rs. 26-10 crores. 

1952-53 Budget Estimate.—The estimates for 1952-53 are not strictly 
comparable with those for the preceding year, owing to the exclusion 
from 1952-53 of fans of part 'C' States as a result of Government 

'C' States Act 1951. y 

: b 7052-53 Interim Budget—After the first general elections under 
4 the new constitution, Parliament was expected to assemble in May 1952. 
pA Following the usual practice, therefore, on. February 29, 1952 an interim 
budget for 1952-53 on the basis of existing taxation was presented to 
the outgoing Parliament and a Vote on Account was obtained to meet the 
- anticipated expenditure of.Rs. 271-79 crores during the first four month 
mace the year. With the ‘revenue at Rs. 424-98 crores and expend 


- at Rs. 406-25 crores, the budget revealed a surplus of Rs, 18-7: 
AS. ANO. UV ? Sry ak 
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1952-53 Final Budget—The variations in the final budget estimates i 


presented on May 23, 1952 as compared with the interim budget are con- 
fined to only four items, as a result of which both revenue and expendi- 
ture will be lower by Rs. 20 crores and 5 crores respectively. Thus there 
would be a net decline of Rs. 20 crores under revenue, which is placed 
at Rs. 404-98 crores. The total expenditure of Rs. 404-25 crores shows 
a new decline of Rs. 5 crores. Revenue surplus is thus placed at Rs. 3-73 
crores as against Rs. 18-73 crores in interim budget. 

Capital Account—In 1950-51, actual receipts and disbursements on 
capital account at Rs. 105-55 crores and Rs. 167-59 crores respectively 
were less than the revised estimates for that year by Rs. 14-10 crores 
and Rs. 19-03 crores resulting in a reduced deficit at Rs. 62-04 crores 
as against the estimated deficit of Rs. 66-99 crores. 

The revised estimates for the year 1951-52 excluding Rs. 71 crores 
being sale proceeds of U.S. Wheat Loan which figues on both sides of 
the account place receipts and expenditure at Rs. 145-84. crores and 
Rs. 242-30 crores respectively. 

In the interim budget for 1952-53, receipts and disbursements ari 
at Rs. 47-79 crores and Rs. 148-94 crores respectively, leaving a Ka 
Rs. 101-15 crores as against Rs. 96-46 crores in 1951-53 (revised). 

According to final budget as presented on May 23, 1952, the receipts 
and disbursements are estimated at Rs. 71-79 crores and Rs, 174-19 crores 
respectively as compared with Rs. 47-79 crores and Rs. 148-94 crore 
in the interim budget. ES 


Development Expenditure—With the launching «of Five-Yea in; 
1951-52 both the magnitude and the pattern of expenditure in pablis. M K 


were shaped by considerations of accelerating development without accen- 
tuating inflationary pressures. In 1951-52, the resources available from 
‘current receipts of governments for purposes of financing develo ment 
amounted to Rs. 187 crores. The corresponding amount for 1950-5] wi 
also Rs. 187 crores and for 1952-53 the budget estimate of such HOS 
comes to Rs. 150 crores. The greater part of these resources accured to 
the Central Government which in their turn, made substantial amount 
available to State governments through various grants and loans ae 
In addition to these, the railways were able to find substantial amount 
for financing their development and rehabilitation programmes. ipu 


PUBLIC DEBT 


General Remarks.—During the year 1951-52, the Gover 5 
public debt rose by Rs. 9 crores to Rs. 2,097 crores Snare of pudia 
‘bearing obligations by Rs. 58 crores, to Rs, 6,620 crores. OF the hake 
Rs. 2,474 crores were obligations in India, Rs. 34 crores in the UK aad 
the balance of Rs. 112 crores dollar loans. Total interest yielding as aE 
comprising mainly capital invested in Railways, other Commercial ree si 
inents and the States and the debt due from Pakistan, showed an in part- 
of Rs. 157 crores during 1951-52 to Rs. 1,838 crores. Durin doo 
new loan flotations and discharges of permanent debt (internal) emet 
resulted in a net outgo of Rs. 38 crores as compared With a net uen 
of Rs. 11 crores in 1950-51. The net borrowings during 1951.52 SE 
all heads amounted to Rs. 63 „crores as against Rs. 35 crores durin 
1950-51. According to the estimate for 1952-53, -net PESOS E 


NOSTRE TWEEN REEL WEH TIN NTT OL Re Nia MA FECI ND TES 


à 
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all kinds of borrowings are placed at Rs. 72 crores and the cash balance 
investment account is expected to balance. The total interest bearing 
obligations are estimated to rise by Rs. 56 crores to Rs. 2,676 crores as 
at the end of 1952-53. 3 
gy Sales of Treasury bills to the public continued to remain suspended 
during 1951-52. As at the end of March 1952, the total outstandings 
of these held by the Reserve Bank of India, Part ‘A” States and other 
approved bodies showed a decline of Rs. 44 crores over the March-end 
1951 outstandings. The Treasury Deposit Receipts, on the other hand, 
showed a net rise of Rs. 11 crores during the year as against a net decline 
of Rs. 7 crores in 1950-51. Net collections in small savings amounted 
to Rs. 36 crores as compared with the budget estimate of Rs. 43 crores 
and Rs. 34 crores in 1950-51. ri N Š 
Central Government Balances and Short Term Borrowings 


Balances—During 1951-52, the cash balances of the Central Govern- 
ment showed a net increase of Rs. 4:21 crores to Rs. 155-55 crores. In this 
context, it may be mentioned that from October 1943, the Central Govern- 
ment have had no recourse to ways and means advances. 4 

Treasury Bills—There have been no sales of Treasury Bills to the 
public since December, 1949. The total sales of Treasury Bills in favour 
of the Reserve Bank of India during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 1,336 crores. 
'The total amount outstanding declined during 1951-52 by Rs. 43:69 crores 
to Rs. 314-34 crores. ` J 

Treasury Deposit Receipts—During 1951-52 the total issue of TDRs 

[2 amounted to Rs. 23:96 crores, of which. Rs. 13-31 crores were accounted 
-^ for by twelve-months Receipts, total discharges amounted to Rs. 12-49 
‘crores, thus raising the outstanding amount from Rs. 6-70. crores to 
Rs. 18-18 crores. 


Long-Term Debts and other Borrowings 


Government of India Loans—The Central Government's internal 
market borrowings during 1951-52 amounted to Rs. 50:36 crores as against 
Rs. 100 crores anticipated in the budget. The borrowing operations com- 
prised the flotation of a new loan and repayment of another. a 

Composition of debt—The total interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government of India rose by Rs. 58-19 crores to Rs. 2,619-69 crores 
during 1951-52 (revised) and are expected to rise by Rs. 55:91 crores® 
during 1952-53 (budget). Of the total interest-bearing obligations, that 
part included under public debt accounted for Rs. 1,879 crores. 
The total interest-yielding assets amounted to Rs. 1,838 crores at the end 
of 1951-52 or 70:2 p.c. of the total interest bearing obligations. In addi- 
tion, cash and securities held on Treasury account amounted to 
Rs. 199 crores. $ à 

‘Repatriation of Sterling Debt—During 1951-52, the Sterling securities 

of the face value of £55,822 were repatriated at a cost of Rs. 7 lakhs 
“and rupee counterparts of the face value of Rs. 1:34 lakhs were + 
created in respect of 34 p.c. Loan 1954-59. The total Sterling debt 
repatriated since 1937-38 amounted to Rs. £328-89 million at a cost of - 
Rs. 437-56 crores, the rupee counterparts created being Rs. 274-07 crores, D 
Small Savings—As regards small savings campaign in 1951-52, gross | 
- receipts amounted to Rs. 141-49 crores and gross repayments Rs, 105-8; " 
ka r m 
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crores. There was thus a net rise of Rs. 35-64 crores in small savings 
as against a comparable rise of Rs. 33-44 crores in 1950-51, when the gross 
receipts stood at Rs. 130-09 crores and gross repayments at Rs. 96-95 crores. 
PUBLIC REVENUE & EXPENDITURE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
(In Crores of Rs.) 


93 


Total Total 
Revenue Expenditure |. Surplus (+) or 
met from Revenue Deficit (—) 
1938-39 eu a eo 84:47 85-11 — 0-64 
1049-50* — .. EN 1l 350-39 317-12 $ 33-27 
1950-51 ae E: .. 404-52 351-44 + 59-22 
1951-52 (Revised) .. 498-53 405-06 + 92-61 
1952-53 (Interim Budget) 424-98 406:25 + 18-73 
1952-53 (Final Budget) 404-98 401-25 + 3:73 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEBT 
(In Crores of Rs.) 
; Total 
Interest- 
bearing 
Treasury obligations 
A Bills, Ways including 
Sterling  .. Rupee Small & Means unfounded 
debt loans savings advances & debt & 
TDRS Depots 
1938-39 .. 464-94 437-87 141-45 46-30 1205-75 * 
1941-42 ,. 206-93 611-85 95-56 136-98 1,209-21 
1942-43 .. 50:56 * 748-74 92-77 264-70 1,353.13 
1943-44 .. 34-70 1,006-55 118-47 110-61 1,532-47 
1944-45 34-19 1,212-14 159-18 86-70 1,860-44. 
1945-46 .. 33-84 1,492-20 221-52 83-33 2282-38 
1946-47 .. 32:84 1,529-75 273-20 79-20 2/359. 36. 
1947-48 .. 26-42 1,517-09 233-10 86-84 2162-34 
1948-49 .. 24-01 1,478-39 271-73 373-33 2440-27 
- 1949-50 .. 23:35 1,452-15 293-80 361-48 21490-64 
1950-51 .. 21:97 1,438-46 331-56 373-20 2,550.54 " 
1951-52 3 
(Interim 
ro 21:86 1,402-10 | 372-59 335-10 2,611-16 
1952- : i 
(Revised) 21-81 1,427-10 417-14 330-01 2,670-16- 


(Report of the Currency & Finance, 1951-52), 
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CAPITAL OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
(In Crores of Rs.) à 


Total Deficit on 
d Recepts capital account Grand Total 
' 1949-50* 182-01 80-05 26-06 

1950-51 ua .. 120-55 62-04 182-59 
1951-52 s .. 216-84 96-46 313-30 
1952-53 (Interim Budget) 47-79 101-15 148-94 
1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 71-79 102-40 174-19 

Total Dis- 

bursements | . 
1949-50 óc .. 262-06 
1950-51 de .. 182-59 
1951-52 (Revised) .. 313-30 


1952-53, (Interim Budget) 148-94 
1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 174-19 


CERE OF INDIA ANNUAL TREASURY BILLS 


Amount Average Amount sold 
outstanding yield p.c. to Reserve 

Total attheendof per annum Bank of India 

Year amountsold . the.year 

1941-42 ee 118,60,00 136,97,75 0572 E 291,48,00 
1942-43 $. 371,92,75 264,69,50 0:87 496,41,75 
» 1943-44 y 396.18,75 110,61,25 0-90 275,72,75 
1944-45 2 229.27.75 86,70.50 0-49. 144,81,25 
1945-46 oa 117,90,75 83,33,00 0-40 161,99,00 
1946-47 n 51,27,25 77,59,00 0:42 220,29,50 
1947-48 if 84,56.25 98,68,25 0-45 271,33,25 
1948-49 4j 46.00,50 350,46,50 0-49 1,117,85,00 
1949-50 fo 38,75,50 341,86,25 0:51 —  1,381.1175 
1950-51 E IRE 358,02,25 _ — 1,394,35,25 
1951-52 + HS 314,33,50 — 1,335,50,00 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA THREE MONTHS TREASURY BILLS (WEEKLY) 
(Thousands of Rs) | , 
Amount sold in E 
favour of Reserve Bank Total outstanding 
1051-52. d ó -. 1,335,5000 . 314,33, 50 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA gans: MONTHS TREASURY BILLS 


.1950-51 1951-52 
‘Sales , td eos SENS fs acr 


A Average yield 5 P are wie 


Dischareese Ul ee [ARM 7 bee Me 235 E 
Outstandings .. SE 

_ Amount sold in favour of the Reserve Bank... 1,394,3525 1,335, 50,00 
-Total amount outstanding Sh 2d 358,02,25 : 314, 33, 3,50. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS* 


(Thousands of Rs.) 


Six months:— Issued Discharged Outstanding 
1949-50 (Oct.-March 14,48,25 3,77,25 13,19,50 g 
1950-51 .. v. 16,95,00 26,52,75 3,61,75 
1951-52 &c 841,75 9,20,25 2,8325 
Nine months:— 2 
1949-50 (Oct.Mar.) 5,00 3,25 5,00 
1950-51 .. 5c 70,00 5,00 70,000 
1951-52 Be 2,23,00 90,00 2,03,00 
One year:— 
1949-50 (Oct.-Mar.) 59,75 1,37,00 59,75 
1950-51 .. aD 2,3825 59,75 2,3825 
1951-52 ac 13,31,25 2,3825 13,31,25 
Total:— 
1949-50 ... 5a 15,13,00 5,17,50 13,84,25 
1950-51 do 20,03,25 27,17,50 6,70,00 
1951-52 A .. 23,96,00 12,48,50 18,17,50 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT LOANS 
. As on 31st March, 1951 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount - Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
3 % Loan 1953-55 114,60-58 3 % Funding Loan A 
2190 , 1954 35,60-06 1966-68 110,11-78 
34% ,, 1954-59 12,86,54 3 % 1st Dev. Loan 
23% , 1955 60,45-01 1970-75 115,05-83 
44% n 1955-60 9,05-64 23% Loan 1976 14,77:48 
3 96 Victory Loan 1957 114,06489 2176 Bhopal War Bonds 
44% Loan- 1958-68 Se. he) 1957 rs 26-25 
3 Yo 2nd Victory Loan 3 % Bhopal Loan 
1959-61 .. 113,65-64 1966-67 d 114-73 
23% Loan 1960 45,63-07 3 % Loan 1986 or later 
4% 1960-70 6330-26 (Conversion Loan 
2376 5, 1961 57,00-69 of 1946) 248,91-90 
2196 ,, 1962 75,86°72 3 % Non-terminable loan 
'3 95 ", 1963-65 .. 116,17-46 (1896-97) 8,93-35 
3% , 1964 +.  90,33:10 
1,403,51-12 


Loans not bearing interest, 4,31-46 


[ees we i 
#On tap from 15th October, 1948. The rates of discount are 1 p.c. 
14 p.c. and 14 p.c. per annum respectively for six months, nine months. 


and one year. 


5 
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+Closed for further deposits from 1st Sy 1946. 
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Post Office Cash Certificates — . 
(n Lakhs of Rupees) - 


Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
* 1938-39 1021 1948-49 — 7,49 
1944-45 35,82 — 1949-50 —11,36 
1945-46 38,76 1950-51 .. —1590 
1946-47 be 39,22 1951-52 (Preliminary) . —20,20 
1947-48 (1st April to 14th 
Aug.) 37,69 
15th PANE to 3ist Mar... — 3,07 
|] Post Office Defence Savings Certificates* 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount Amount 
oS outstanding 
1945-46 : 1948-49 eU e — 
1946-47 $ 5 18 1949-50 dm — 1,02 
1947-48 (1st Apl. to 14th 1950-51 — 1,79 
Aug.) 3 4,79 1951-52 (Preliminary) — 2,55 
Bie to 31st “Mar. e — 40 
Post Office National Savings Certificates 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1945-46 ES 51,30 (15th Aug. to 31st Mr 9,21 
1946-47 Á 70,62 — 1948-49 25,07 
1947-48 (1st Api. to 14th 1949-50 40,60 
Aug.) Bc .. 7498 1950-51 57,94. 
1951-52 (Preliminary) 75,83 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
(n Lakhs of Rupees) 
Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1945-46 2. +» L1504 1948-49 29,91 
1946-47 .. 1,42,35 1949-50 61,36 
4947-48 (1st Api. to 14th 1950-51 45,09 
Aug.) .. 1,4682 1951-52 (Preliminary) 71,16 
15th Aug. to 3lst Mar. 10,12 
POST OFFICE DEFENCE SAVINGS BANK} 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) “OF 
Amount Amount 
outstanding outstanding 
1945-46 s -. 10,50 1948-49 —4,07. 
1946-47. .. 10,93 1949-50 —446 
1947-48 (1st Apl. to 14th 1950-51 —463 
Aug.. & 15th ug: to 31st 1951-52 (Preliminary) 
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' TEN-YEAR TREASURY SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
~ (In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Amount ` Amount 
outstanding outstanding q 
1950-51 2. m 5,31 1951-52 Be <. | 18:39 Tam 


INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) i 


In India In England , Dollar-loans Total 


1938-39 ot ... 1,205,76 469,12 1,205.76 
1945-46 “3 b «- 2,245.10 63,38 — 2,308.48 
1946-47 NG -- 2,323,15 5874 — 2,381,89 
1947-48 m (or 22512132159 49,40 — 2,181,99 
1948-49 Do .- 2412,96 42,84 — 2,455.80 
1949-50 ti .. 2456,33 39,83 16,77 2,512,93 
1950-51 o5 .. 2,500.73 36,17 24,60 2,561,50 
1951-52 ^ É 9 .. 247417 33,48 112,04 2,619,69 
1952-53 (Budget) sa 2533,39 30,27 116,94 2,675,60 


INTEREST-YIELDING ASSETS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
j (In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Balance 
of total interest- 

4 Cash and bearing obliga- — J- 
f Total interest Securities held tion not covered WA 
f t yielding assets on treasurya|c. | by the above table 
-1944-45 .. DING AEA 305,79 Í 590,89 . 

1945-46  .. .. 972,66 586.65 749.17 

1946-47 .. -.. 1,001,16 513,76 i 866,97 

1947-48 .. -.. 1,160,68 246,12 775.19 

1948-49 .. .. 143142 235,81 788,87 

1949-50  .. -«.1,521,39 17299 - 818,55 

1950:51  .. -. 1,681,21 141.97 738.32 

1951-52 .. 1,83825 198,70 582.76 

1952-53 (Budget) .. 1,956,25 ^ 142,35 578,00 


DEBT POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SINCE 1913-14 
(Crores of Rupees) 
P.C. Exter- PG, Exter- 


Total increase (+) nal End of Total increase ( nal 
m Re.debt ordecrease debt Mar. Re..debt eect) debt* 


358-78  +99-5 . 304-08 1944  1,342-69 411:3 39-14 

e IN a E N E E aa S 
4929. 551:21 14-2 472-78 1946 1636-95 4.23.3. 37.60 
1934 693-09 125-7 §12-15 1947 2121.00 19.6 36.52 

. 1939 . 709-96 — -- 2:4 469-10 1948 2,140-01  - 0-9 29.83 


i * Excludes Railway Annuities since 1942-43, Y 
D. VATER S Ly MBATIN MM 
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1940 727-79. +26 442-49 1949 237811 +11-1 27:36 
1941 861-17. +18-3 344-93 1950 ' Z,462:71 + 3:6 43-387 
1942 941-00 + 9-3 210-70 1951 2518-59 4 2-1 49-837 
1943 1206-18 +28-2 55-59 1952 2,495-49 —0:9 49-817 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL RUPEE DEBT 
Miscellaneous 
(ie, G.P. Notes and 
d Stock S.G.L. Stock certificates 

31st Mar. G.P. Notes certificates accounts held in London) 

1943 oae VEHSU 31-28 32-85 0-27 

1944 32:65 28-88 38-27 0-20 

1945 se GUS 25:95 36-85 0-15 

1946 2153597270 22-66 39-53 0-11 

1947 i Gey © 22:26 41-80 0-04 

1948 ee GEM 20:94 45-99 0-03 

1949 d SIS 19-65 46:57 0:03 

1950 oe 29-9 18-91 47-16 0-03 

1951 So KAKA 17-73 c 49-87 0-03 

1952 nati su) 17-61 49-18 0-02 

NET DEFENCE EXPENDITURE OF INDIA 
(In Crores of Rupees) t 

1938-39 MER .. 46°18 1947-48 ET .. 86-63 
1941-42 B .. 103-93 1948-49 2 .. 146:05 
1942-43 AD .. 214-62 1949-50 Se, .. 148-86 
1943-44 Be .. 358-40 1950-51 if .. 164-13 
1944-45 ss =. 395-49 1951-52 (Revised) .. 181-24 
1945-46 ds .. 360-23 1952-53 (Interim Budget) 197-95 
1946-47 do 207-37 1952-53 (Final Budget) .. 197:95 


+a) FINANCE OF PART ‘A’ STATES 
The following Table shows the consolidated position of Part ‘A’ States 
as regards their revenue and expenditure (on revenue account) for the 


years 1950-51 and 1952-53 :— 5 . 
(Crores of Rupees) 


950-51 1951-52 1952-53 | 
(Accounts) (Revised) (Budget) 
Revenue o >E -. 294-32 316-89 314-82 
Expenditure i. .. 293-14 316-39. 323:32 
Surplus (+) or Deficit (—  .. +1-18 --0-50 —8-50 


1950-51 Accounts— With total revenue at Rs. 294-32 crores and expendi- 
ture at Rs. 293-14 crores, the accounts for 1950-51 showed a revenue | 
surplus of Rs. 1:18 crores as against an anticipated deposit of Rs, 5:38 
crores in the revised estimates for that year. a 

” 1951-52 Revised Estimates—The revised estimates for 1951-52 place | 
revenue and expenditure at Rs. 316:89 crores and Rs. 316-39 crores respec- 
tviely or Rs. 8°08 crores and Rs. 4-78 crores higher than the budget esti- 
' mates. Consequently, there would be a nominal surplus lof Rs. 50 lakhs | 


as against a deficit of Rs. 2-80 crores envisaged in the budget estimates. 
Tn all Part ‘A’ States, both revenue and expenditure have shown increases | 


e oa a an E 

+ Includes Dollar loan of Rs. 16-77 crores and Rs. 24-60 crores and. 

112-04 crores at the end of March 1950 and 1951 and 1952 respectively. 
P ee A y $ » "OPNS D 


x 


except in Uttar Pradesh where both are lower, Bihar where revenue shows 
a small decline and Madhya Pradesh and Orissa where expenditure shows 
small declines. 

1952-53 Budget Estimates—The State governments haying decided to 
leave the initiative of making changes in policies to the new governments 
to be formed after the elections, intrim budgets for 1952-53 based an 
existing taxation was presented to the outgoing State legislatures. In 
all States “Votes on Account” were obtained to service expenditure for 
the first few months of the new financial year. 

Revenue: and expennditure for 1952-53 are estimated at Rs. 314-82 
crores and Rs. 323-32 crores respectively, leaving a deficit of Rs. 8-50 
crores as against a surplus of Rs. 0:50 crores in 1951-52 (révised). The 
total revenue for all Part ‘A’ States at Rs. 314-82 crores is lower than 
the revised estimates for 1951-52 at Rs. 2-07 crores, 22 

Ways and Means Position —The borrowings of Part ‘A’ States govern- 
ments have been showing a progressive rise in recent years. Aggregate 
net borrowings in the form of permanent debt, floating debt, loans from 
Central governments and unfounded debt are estimated at Rs. 92-28 crores 
in 1952-53 as compared with 87-13 crores in 1951-52 (revised) and 
Rs. 56-07 crores in 1950-51. Loan from the Central Government consti- 
tute by for the major source of States borrowings and are estimated at 
Rs. 90°37 crores for 1952-53 as against Rs. 63-10 crores in 1951-52 
(revised) -and Rs.: 44-40 crores in 1950-51 making allowances for dis- 
charge of. permanent debt amounting to Rs. 5:29 crores, -net borrowings 
from the: market by Part ‘A’ States during 1952-53 will be Rs. 0:74 crores 
in 1950-51. : : 

During 1952-53 Part ‘A 'States together would have an overall deficit 
of Rs. 54:52 crores. à 


FINANCES OF PART ‘B’ STATES 


General Revenue Account— The table below shows the consolidated bud- ` 


getary position, on revenue account of Part ‘B‘ States for 1950-51, 1951-52 
and 1952-53 :— ; 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 
- (Revised) (Budget) 
Revenue cu f sie =» 92-83 105-44 104-62 
Expenditure E +» 91:30 103-20 107-37 
Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) +» +1-53, SnD Dd ve ESOS 


1950-51 Accounts—The account for 1950-51 of Part 'B' States as a 
whole showed a surplus on revenue account of Rs. 1-53 crores as against 
a deficit of Rs. 0:76 crores in the revised estimates for that year. 

1951-52 Revised Estimates —In 1951-52 the interest in reyenue was larger 
1951-52 Revised Estimates—In 1951-52 the interest in revenue was larger 
than in expenditure. In the result, the, original budget deficit of Rs, 3°73 
crore was converted into a surplus of Rs. 224 crores. The rise in revenue 
was accounted for by Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad and Pepsu, 
the aggregate increase in the receipts amounting to Rs. 9-96 crores, These 
States also accounted for an aggregate rise of Rs. 6-59 crores in expenditure. 
< In 1951-52 the aggregate tax revenue was Rs. 65-33 crores or 62 per 
cent of total revenue. 

1951-52 Budget Estimates —The budgets of 1952-53 of Part ‘B’ States, 
like those of Part ‘A’ States are interim budgets based on existing taxa- 
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tion. As compared with the revised estimates for 1951-52, the combined 

estimates for 1952-53 show a. decline of Rs. 0-82 crores in revenue at 

Rs. 104-62 crores, but a rise of Rs. 4-17 crores in expenditure at 

» Rs. 107-37 crores. This would result in à deficit of Rs. 2-75 crores às 
against a surplus of Rs. 2-24 crores in 1951-52 (revised). 

On the expenditure side, there is an increase of Rs. 3-83 crores under 
social services and of Rs. 1:35 crores under direct demands on revenue 
of the total estimated expenditure of Part ‘B’ States in 1952-53, the share 
of social services is larger than that of security services. The average 
per capita revenue and expenditure for all Part ^B' States taken together 
are Rs. 15-2 and 15-6 respectively compared with Rs. 11:07 and Rs. 11-59 
for Part 'A' States. ` 

PUBLIC REVENUE, EXPENDITURE AND DEBT OF PART ‘A’ STATES 

(Crores OF Rupees) 
1938-39 ^ 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
(Revised) (In- 
terim (Final 
Bud- Bud- 
get) get) 
Revenue s. 84:74 291-31 294-32 316-89 314-82 "s 


Expenditure met : 
from Revenue 85:76 287-29 293-14 316-39 323-32 


Surplus (+) or ` 
Deficit (—) ı —1-02 + 4:02 +1-18 40:50 —8-50 


Gross total Debt 163-20 +186-24 245-86 330-12 ' 
BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART A STATES 
Debt-outstand- 


(In lakhs of Rupees) t Surplus+- ing on 31st 
Madras Revenue Expenditure — Deficit— March 
1948-49 és .. 53,33 53,33 = 33,42 
1949-50 ^ = fs BRAS) 55,54 + 35 33,38 
1950-51 ot .. 5816 59,45 +1,29 41,24 
1951-52 (Búdget) .. 63,48 63,58 — 10 51,69 
1952-53 (Revised) .. 63,90 64,76 — 86 sis 
Bombay è 
1948-49 af san 49,91 47,06 +2,85 15,93 
1949-50 m .. 6153 61,52 + 1 25.77 
^ 1950-51 ad. .. 64,31 64.37 + 6. 3895 
1951-52 (Revised) .. 61,08 62,26 —1,8 47,90 
1952-53 (Budget) +. 61,54 63,18 —1,64 I 
West Bengal 
1948-49 al on eee TY 29,10 +-2,67 9,73 
1949-50 Qd .. 3401 -31,38 +2,63 M 
1950-51 ts <. 34,30 37,34 —3,04 24,50 
1951-52 (Revised) 150 31.68 40,08 —62,40 42,64 
1952-53 .(Budget) Be SEM 41,11 | —5,20 EN 
Uttar Pradesh. JA 
1948-49 ^6 .. 4920 49,18 + 2 39,42 
1949-50 ES 1:56:26 56,26 45.60 


1950-51 yin boa PEI) DC UTE I eR ST 
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1951-52 (Revised) -- 57,06 57,06 — 70,73 
1952-53 (Budget) ac, WARS 63,02 — 47 
Punjab 
1948-49 od .. 18,08 16,89 -F110 20,83 
1949-50 a .. 16,95 16,12 + 83 34,54 
1950-51 .. 1681 16,06 + 75 47,90 
1951-52 (Revised) ss, 17,99 17,00 + 39 60,82 
1952-53 (Budget) [.. 1692 16,95 — 3 A 
Bihar 
1948-49 B +. 23,10 21,76 +1,34 
1949-50 » mea 2595 25,80 + 15 
1950-51 5 .. 28,97 26,05 +2,92 
1951-52 (Revised) 22345653565 3422.. +1,43 11, '22 
1952-53 (Budget) .. 31,43 29,80 +1,68 
Madhya Pradesh 8 
1948-49 E .. 1738 16,60 + 78 13,74 
1949-50 on .. 19,60 19,26 + 34 16,64 
| 1950-51 t e. 19,65 1674 +2,91 19,76 
1951-52 (Revised) Se 22O 19,83 +3,08 21 85 
' 1952-53 (Budget) - +. 20,74 19,83 . + 91 
È Assam 
|. 1948-49. .. +. 9,24 9,56 — 32 4,62 
[ 1949-50 Bo s. 10,20 9,94 + 36 3,33 
1950-51 esi 9,92 9,28 + 64 2,80 
= 195051 (Revised) -. 10,25 10,88 — 634 3,48 4 
^ . 1952-53 (Budget) .. 10,56 12,60 —2,55 E. lam 
Orissa s 
1948-49 "m nop 0,20. 7,34 —1,14 2,44 . 
-. 1949-50 oe -. 10,82 11,47 — 65 6,70 
r 1950-51 Bow why 12,01 —1,70 11,62 
5 1951-52 (Revised) » 1 56 11,48 — 9 19,79 
1952-53 (Budget) |. 1178 1207 AG Qi 
4 TOTAL BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART AS STATES D 
noy (In Lakhs of Rupees) 
j “Total Total Surplus ` Debt out- 
i revenue expenditure deficit— standing 
ER 1938-39% ^ 7 +.) 79,42 80,52 —1,10 132,90 
ie 1047248) S .. 20277 194519  . +8'5g 11814 
1 1948-49 a +. 258,21 250,82. +7,39 142,92 
i 1949-50. is sal 2291,31 287,29 +4,02 186,24 
1050-31 +. 294,32 29314 #118 ^ 25486 
. 1951-52 (Revised)  .. 31630 316,39 + 50 330,12 
= 1952-53 (Budget). 314,82 323,32 —8,50 
BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART. B STATES 
(In thousands of Rs) 
Revenue Expenditure Shite Gb or d 
Hyderabad j deficit (— j 
| 1950-51 í i 2617,61 : 27,55,00 i 37, is : 
, 1951-52 Revised) +. 29,08,68 29,07,87 =. 8L 
j 1952-53 (Budget) -. 26,5617 27,01,48 = 45, 


AL uk anan 73 peni IP 
* Include figures for the UNE me ccs of Bengal; and th 
Dy, Tt uu APT T eges 179 NEST 
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Mysore 

1950-51 5 .. 14,40,50 13,51,59 + 8891 

1951-52 (Revised) <." 118,93,93 18,61,80 + 32,13 

1952-53 (Budget) :. 19,82,85 20,66,80 — 83,95 
Travancore-Cochin D 

1950-51 .. 13,99,14 12,73,72 +1,25,42 

1951-52 (Revised) .. 17,05,10 15,55,40 +1,49,69 

1952-53 (Budget) .. 16,303 16,26,15 + 4,58 
Rajasthan 

1950-51 5 -- 14,60,53 13,91,29 + 69,24 

1951-52 (Revised) .. 15,96,52 16,03,31 — 6,79 

1952-53 (Budget) .. 16,32,18 17,25,66 — 93,48 
P.E.P.S.U. 

1950-51 à .. 6,0434 5,03,11 +1,01,23 

1951-52 (Revised) .. 6410,02 . 512,20 + 97,82 

1952-53 (Budget) Ben = OEY 6,53,63 — 62,66 
‘Saurashtra i 

1950-51 . 727697 7,4221 + 3476 

1951-52 (Revised) 0 76415 7,93,68 — 29,53 

8,73, 24 8,71,94 + 1,30 a 


1952-53 (Budget) 
(Vide Report of Finance & Currency 1951-52) 


TOTAL BUDGETARY POSITION OF PART B STATES 
(In thousands of Rs.) 


^ Surplus-- 

. Total Revenue Total expenditure Deficit— 
1950-51 ..... 92,83,54 91,30,38 +-1,53,16 
1951-52 (Revised)  105,44,40 103,20,27 +2,24,13 
1952-53 (Budget) .. 104,62,14 107,36,66 —2,74,52 


CONSOLIDATED. DEBT POSITION OF PART A STATES 


(In Lakhs of Rs.) 
Appropriation 


Gross Total debt. for Reduction & Closing 
Coua unfounded) Avoidance of debt Cash Balance 
1943-44 ^... 196,28 2,05 22,63. — 
1944-45 — .. . 17435 4,57 21,86 
1945-46 162,97 . ; 4,94 32,31 
1946247. ws ` 157,79 4,51 16,73 
1947-48 | .. DI TIRTA 4,90 7,26 
1948-49  .. .. 14292 14,25 23,68 
1949-50 . .. .. 18624 2,85 4 26,34 
1950-51. .. 25486 2,84 = 34,50 
1951-52 230,12 4,24 19,29 
" Wide Report of Finance & Curr ency 1951-52) 
STATE GOVERNMENT LOANS 
Eb on Sist March, 1952—Lakhs of Rupees) 
Total 
: Amount y 
Assam outstanding 396  , 1956 ks 
3% Loan 1952 2232525:62 3% ,, 1958 hs 
FOR sie EY 


PY NB E D Cre ae. 
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Madhya Pradesh 
3% Loan 1952 


9000510981955 
Bombay 

3% Loan 1955 

3% ,, 1956 

+ 3%  , .1958 


3% Dev. Loan 1960 
3% Dev. Loan 1962 
34 Dev. Loan 1962 


3% Bom. Tapi irri- W 
gation & Dev. 


Loan 1961 


Uttar Pradesh 
3% Loan 1952 


3%  , 1958 
3%, ,, 1960 
24% „ 1961 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME TAX PROCEEDS AND GRANTS-IN-AID | 


Other 

Income Revenue Jute Sub- grants- 
tax gap duty ventions in-aid Total 
1939-40* 2:79 — 2-56 3-03 — 8-28 
- 1942-43% 10-90 — 1-40 2:75 — 1:01. ' 15-06 
1949-50 45:74 — 1-94 0-70 2-45 50-83 
1950-51 46:97 1:96 Boi ee 52-84 
1951-52 (Revised) 52:31 2-53 5-22 — 60-06 
1952-53 (Budget) 50-48 1:51 5-82 — 57-81 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME. TAX AND GRANTS-IN-AID FROM 


Hyderabad .. 
M. P. E i 


HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK 
3% , 1960 
47-16 3% ;, 1964. 
50-00 34 » 1962 
3% `, 1961-66 
3,54-23 34% , 1962 1: 
3,50-00 34% , U.P. EE... 
3,44-00 Act Bonds 
3,01-88 4 
6,00-16 
3,04-07 Madras ` 
61-13 3% Loan 1952 3 
3% ^, 1953 ` 
3% ^", 1955 k 
— 3% ^, 1956 1,25- 
23,15 47 3% ,, 1958 1,07-95 
3% ^, 1959 1,28-96 
3% `, 1960 +. 248-44 
Amount 3% Dev. Bonds 1960 .. 4,38-25 
outstanding 22% Loan 1961 381-77 
33175 Loan 1952 3,01-49 
1,95-22 
3,18-38 West Bengal 22,41 :24 à 
228-76 24% Loan - 175-00 3 
2,33-23 T 
+ 6941-50 


TO PART A STATES. 


CENTRE TO PART ‘B’ STATES 
(Lakhs of Rs.) 
Revenue gap payments 
1951-52 1952-53 
(Revised) 


D 


; 5 m + " 
_ * Figures relates to undivided India. 


Income tax Allocations 

1951-52 

(Budget) (Revised) 
1,16 — 


* 1952-53 
(Budget) 


6 


a em 


x9 
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Mysore 3: 345 3,45 = = 

Pepsu A be — — 15 1 

Rajasthan de — — 15 13 

Saurashtra .. 253/00 275 = = 

"Travancore-Cochin 55. 964 3.05 — ES 

Total wa 1124 10,41 34 31 
BULLION 


Price Trends —Since the commencement of World War II, bullion 
markets in India have been, functioning, more. or less.in isolation from 
world bullion markets, owing to restrictions imposed on imports and ex- 
ports of bullion ‘with the result that bullion prices in India have been 
generally ruling substantially higher than in world markets. Important deve- 
lopments in the world markets, however, continued to influence market 
sentiment in India, particularly in gold due to progress of peace talks in 
Korea and bearish outlook in the world free gold markets. Similarly the 
decline in the world price of silver in, Oct. 1951 also had a temporary 
bearish effect on the price of silver in India. 


Internally, price trends were generally influenced by speculative acti- ' 


larly in silver and the action taken by the authorities to check 
d which appears to have been sustained 
d by traders of their stocks of: 


vity, narticul. 
it. The year showed decline tren 
by the reactions of a pessistent downtren 


gold and silver on the bullion market. 
Production of Gold and Silver.—The uptrend in India’s gold production 


noticed during 1950 continued during 1951, the estimated output rising 
further from 196,925 ounces (valued at Rs. 5-92 crores) in 1950 to 226-231 
ounces (valued at Rs. 6:67 crores). The'Kolar gold fields in Mysore 
State accounted for 216.755 ounces or 95-8 p.c. of the total oütpht and 
the mines in Hyderabad State for the balance of 9,476 ounces. India’s 
share of total gold output of the world for 1951 stood at 0-88 p.c. as 
against 0-75 p.c. during 1950. 

The production of silver also showed a. further improvement during 
1951, rising from 15.676 ounces (valued at Rs. 67,928) to 17,180 ounces. 


(valued at Rs. 84,184). F 


‘SPOT PRICE OF GOLD & SILVER IN BOMBAY 


(Gold: per fine tola: Silver per 100 tolas gross) 
. GOLD A SILVER 
Highest Lowest Average.) Highest Lowest Average 
Rs..as. Rs. as. Rs. as. p. |. Rs. as. Rs. as. Rs, as. p 


1945-46 97.12. (63| 6» 80) 3\-0)}-159 67118 0) 135 lii 


194647  .. 111.0 84 4 101 1 2| 195 0 127 0 162 410 
1947-48 |. 11712 9514 108 0 4| 18313 142 8 16612 6 
1948-49 121 '0 103 0 114 910| 190 8 166.8 177 9 © 


1949-50 .. 11910 107 2 1141411| 19212 15814 174 11 10: 
1980-3]... 120 2 10412 113 7 4| 19812 173.14 185 14 3 
1951-52 <.. 118.10 79 8 109 1! 207 4 142. 0 188 4 3 


(Source: Report of Currency and Finance 1951-52) 


. 
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Price of Sovereign 


Highest Lowest Average 
1952-53 (spot price) .. .. Rs. 80-0-0 Rs. 61-0-0 Rs. 76-2-7 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN INDIA 
(In Thousands of Fine ‘Ounces) 


Value Rs. Value Rs. 
1942 .. Sp -- 256 1948 .. 5,43,20,157 d 180 
1943 .. 3 x 252 1949 .. 4,99,00,264 T 164 
1944 .. na a 188 1950 .. 5,89,29,848 e 197 
1947257. 4,89,54,639 56 172" 1951 5 ae o 226 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN INDIA 
MR of Ounces) 


1939 -. 0-023. 1945 D 0-014 1949 e. 0-011 

1940 E. 0-023 1946 is 0:010 1950 od 0:016 

1943 T 0:019 1947 ci 0-012 1951 ae 0:017 
- 1944 jJ 0:014 1948 S 0-013 


QUANTITY & VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD COIN 
AND METAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) 


/ Net imports (4-) 
Imports or Exports (—) 

Oz. Value (Rs.) Exports Value Value 

(Rs.) Oz, (Rs.) 
1946-47 .. 388,572 946, 30, 565 103, 018 1,52,24,70 +285,554 -L7,94,05,857 
1947-48 . < 350, 470 9, 82, 24, 128 641 — 1,84,328 +349,829 +-9,80,39,800 
1948-49 .. i1, 1085 2, 93,915 405 127,676 + 680 + 166,239 
1949-50 .. 716 2,18,220 0:3 90 + 716 + 28,130 
1950-51 ..- 3,313 ^ 981,065 1215-  3,72906 + 2,098 + 608,159 
, 4951-522... 1,994 5,89,997 401 1,251298 + 1,593 4 464379 


WHOLE RUPEE COINED AND ISSUED FROM MINTS SINCE 1835 
(In Rupees) ; 


Coined Coined Coined ^ Coined Total 
4835-1950 ` in Calcutta in Madras in Bombay in Lahore Coined (Rs.) 
Victoria 133,69,06,058 10,64,29,305 207,80,44,775 EX 352,13,80,138 
' William IV  10,90,88070 11,8000 5, BP Dp aoe 16,39,78.572 
Edward VIL 39,07,38,340 .... 59,21,15,212 aha 98,28,53,552 
George V 86,53,23,660 d 9421,59, 857 ASA 180,74,83,517 
George VI wae ante : 98, 02,178 sate ~ 98,02,178 
EU a i... 86,39,66,641 20525,5332 106492173 
o Mr ud Mn 17,22,90,000 4,19,11,000 a1, 42, 42.0 009 P 
Asoka Pillar 1,88,28,000 ,0 


if 19 
Total "270, 20, 56, 128 10, 76, 07, 305. 473,09, 19, 165 24, 54,36, 532 visas 


"Tw P 


i: MISCELLANEOUS 


CONTROL OF CAPITAL ISSUES 
(Rupees in Crores) 


8 Immediate Long-ranged Two Schemes 
Schemes Schemes combined i 
No. Amoun No. Amount No. Amount 
of Com- SEE of Com- Sanc- of Com- Sanc- 
anies. tioned. anies. tioned. anies. ti 
Total for 1951 (In- 4 2 : d iom 
dustrial & non- b 
dustrial) Beas Sys) 48-42 15 11-13 338 59:55 
‘Grand total (17th : 
May, 1945 to 31st 
Dec, 1951) 5,880 — 641-04 768 443-37 6,576 1,084.40 
INDO-PAKISTAN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(n crores of Rupees) > 
Re-  Pay- Re- Pay- 
ceipts ments Net ceipts ments Net 
Jan.-June 1950 8:4 5-6 + 2:8 Jan~June1951 12:4 31:8 —19-5 
July-Dec. 1950 22:6 27:4 — 4:8  July-Dec.1951 20-7 48-2 —27-5 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Current Account—Region-wise 
(Crores of Rupees) 


i Sterling Area (including Hard Currency 


Areas 


Pakistan) Receipts Payments Net Receipts Payments Net 
Jan.-June 1950 .. 190:4 195-1 425-3 97-3 106-5 — 9:2 
July-Dec. 1950 $.. 238:9 204-9 +34:0 105-9 73:5 +32:4 
Jan.-June. 1951 256-8 228-2  -4-28:6 129-6 — 1148 414-9 
July-Dec. 1951 267-4 230:5 +36:9 93-3 1849  —91 
Other areas. 

Jan-June 1950 . 38:5 dne 6-9 
July-Dec. 1950 .. 50-2 68-3  —18-1 
Jan.-June 1951 80-8 115-3 —35-3 
July-Dec. 1951 70:7 117-8. —47+1 


CIRCULATION OF NOTES (ANNUAL) 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Absorption (+) 


Total notes Se eu 
issued circulation. or return (—) 
Pearni 1,191,11 1,169.35 — 784 
1949-50 1,181,74 1,163,52 — 584 
1950-51 1,259.13 12471 + 8389 
1951-52 1,176,93 1141 —100,21 
ISSUE OF INDIA NOTES BY DENOMINATIONS Y 
- (Im lakhs DANA Ee is : 
SERS Rs. s Rs. Rs. S. S s. 
Re | Re [A5 94 10. 20 50 100 " 500 10000. 
32 9,73 1 148,80 363,38 1 30 38251 32 100,93 
32 1445 1 153,87 pon a E 26 113,37. 
32 2542 1 197,09 545, REA et y | 
A mi NA TP, 1 
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1947 ge) 32 30,098) Tul 195,10 55770 .. 16 540,11 
1048) 2:132. 02921. (1 0180,53! 533,23, /-* 12 745420 
1949 .. 32 2662 '1 17991 45642 .. 10 42591 
aa ESI 25,15 1 166,03 48587 .. 8 50098 .. 
31 25 43 1 157,41 477,42 8 500,90 
ANNUAL REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, NATIONAL INCOME AND ‘DEBT ‘OF INDIA 4 
(In Crores of Rupees) 
4  Float- 
Surplus ‘ing or 
In- p.c. De- p.c. (+) Na- P. short Pub- 
Total come of 3 Total fence of 6 De- tional of2 term lic 
Revenue. tax. to2 Exp. Exp. to5 cit (—) income 109 debt. debt. 
2 oe th 5 6 7 8 9 LOSES M12 
1038304 35 5816881910850 946) 54e A .. 46 1179 
1445-46 361 150 42 484 360 74  —123 .. oo BSB 
1946-47 343 131 38 343 207 60 ACRI OPEP 6 
1947-48* 170 85 47185 87 4 — 6 án -. 99 2170 
1948-497 372 140 38 321 146 45 +51 8710 4 354 2405 
1949-50; 350 115 33 317 149 47 + 33 ue .. 356 2,506 
MEE 410 126 30 356 164 47 4959 ... -. 365 2,568 
1951-5. 3 fi 
(Revised)498 121 24 405 181 45  - 93 s -. 333 2,632. 
1952-53 1 


(Budget) 405 104 26 401 198 49 + 4 
INDEX NUMBERS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS i 


| ALL INDIA INDEX NUMBER OF SECURITY ERICES 
he Wu As 100) 
ixe ariable Èh Munici 
Average Govt. & Dividend Dividend EM 
of Semi Govt. Industrial Industrial Govt. or improve- 
weeks Securities Securities Securities of India States ment Trusts 
1946-47 .. 104-7 140-6 252-5 105 103 
1947-48 .. 103-3 120-2 181-5 103 104 102 
1948-49 '.. 102-0 109-4 136-5 102 102 98 
1949-50 .. 101-2 101-9 115-4 101-4 99:4 97-3 
1950-51 .. 100-0 101-0 124-2 100-1 98:7 . 196-6 
1951-532 .. 95:8 97-2 127-8 95-9 97-6 92-6 
Sub-Group Indices of Fixed Dividend Industrial Securities i 
r ; Planta- 
Electricity Cotton Jute Coal Iron Sugar x er i 
Modeler doe 102051 1 4A. Po) TAD NOBLE MA Soins 570 ES 


angu 685 0. ISSi 1251 Ta an 100 000120 1 ; 
1048.49 o EST M 166 112 116 89 129 121 ie 
1949-50 .. 80 151 95 109 90 112 104 110 j 
1950-51 .. 82 147 91 105 92 107. 98 ie b 
1951-52 .. 77 140. 8 107 80 107 93 108 
t (Column 3 excludes States share of Income 2 
* From 15th August 1947 to 31st March 19: 


_ $ Accounts not Boats. 
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Sub-Group Indices of Variable Dividend Industrial Securities 
In- Investment Elec- Shipping 
Banks surance — Trust tricity, & Trans- Plantations 
& Tram port Railways 
W 1946-47 .. 195 292 297 137 295 105 284 
` 1947-48 .. 152 206 229 104 193 95 223 
n 1948-49 .. 133 159 193 87 144 91 157 
( 1949-50 .. 122 123 1732 84 99 91 124 
- 1950-51 .. 123 124 163 89 94 O2 tees 
1951-52 .. 116 112 149 90 22099. 89 177 
: General 
Cotton Iron En- 
Woollen Jute Mining & gineer- 
& Silk mills Coal G& oil Steel ing Sugar Brew- Che Ce- 
mills eries micals Paper ment 
437 275 284 196 278 324 210 322 282 367 . 208 


298 183 188 116 198 336 116 183 203 254 147 
202 112 129 82 150 192 138 117 176 195 184 
155 84 108 61. 134 154 116 105 157 99 120 
158 93 121 72 160 176 101 102 173 114 136 
169 100 126 77 163 177 197 $84 186 128  144* 


INDEX NUMBERS OF MARKET VALUE OF INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SHARES 
` (Base 1948 = 100 Average of months) 


Wios ONE TO Tues 7. 139 1950 n. 78 
1945). UNIS Denman het ods s MEIOS a SE 88 
3948.2 o MK 11049 ND ON ANA NG | 


Source: International Financial Statistics issued by I. M. F. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
A Sensitive Series 
| Base: Week Ended 19th August 1939 = 100 


Manu- Chief 
Agricultural Raw Primary factured Articles General 


f Commodities materials articles articles of Export Index 
1939-40 .. 127-5*  118-8*  124-2* — 131-9* —— 130-5* 125-5* 
1940-41 .. 108-6 © 121-5 113-4 119-8 114-1 114-8 

L. 04442). 124-2 146-9 . 132-5 154:5. 7137.8 137-0 
1942-43... 166-2 165-9 166:0 190-4 161-7 171-0 

WI 194344 1.268.7.— 1850 — 13268 ^ 251 236-4 23645 
1944-45 .. 265-4 206-0 24055 258-3 243-9 244-2 

| 19446 ..2728 2100 2462 . 240-0 248-9 244-9 
7 1946.47 .. 313-8 ^ 235-3 280.0 ` 259-1 296-8 275-4 
1947-48 1. 356-9 354-0 312-6 ^ 287-8 307-0 


Source: Report of Currency & Finance, 1951-52 
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B. General Purpose Series 


(Base: Year ended August 1939 = 100) 
Industrial Semi- Manu- 


Food Raw manu- factured Miscella- General 

articles materials factures articles neous Index 
1947-48 .. 306-1 377-5 261-6 286-4 456-2 .. 308-2 
1948-49 .. 382-9 444-8 327-3 346-1 525:2 376-2 
1949-50 .. 391-3 471:7 331-6. 347-2 570-7 385-4 
1980-50 .. 416-4 523-1 348-9 354-2 707-4 409-7 
1951-52 .. 398-6 591-9 374-4 401-5 721:6 436:6 


BROADCASTING IN INDIA 


Early History —The first development of “Radio in India began. 


with a Radio Club at Madras in 1924, but regular ser- 
vice was inaugurated by the Indian Broadcasting Company 
when the first station was opened in Bombay on July 23 
1927 and Calcutta station was opened on August 26, 1927.. Before quer 
dates a number of low power stations in various parts of India were 
working. But Indian Broadcasting Comipany did not prosper at all 
‘Government of India refused any monetary help to this Company ÁN 
approached. So from March, 1930, the Company went into liquidation. 

But there was an_universal demand that broadcasting should continue 
in India without any ‘interruption. As a result of various representations 
Government decided to take over the radio as an experimental measure. 
With effect from Ist April, 1930, it was placed under the direct’ control 
of the Government of India in the Department of Industries and ‘Labour 
under the designation of ‘Indian State Broadcasting | Service’, . 

But the position. of broadcasting in India did not improye The 
Government again decided to close down the service as it was being E at 
a considerable loss. The decision to close down .Was announced on the 
9th October, 1931. This announcement caused considerable agitation every- 
where. It became however clear that new sources of revenue had to a 
found out if broadcasting was to continue in India. It was decided that 
customs receipts should be increased and it was also decided to rescind tHe 
order to close down the service. The duty on wireless receiving apparatus 
was fixed at 50 per cent with effect from Ist April, 1932, it was definitel 
decided to continue the Indian State Broadcasting Service under Sud 


ment. " 

S then there has been steady progress. "Today All India Radio i 
4 vast organization under the Director-General of Broadcasting with a et 
work of regional stations all over India. Each station is under a Station 
Director, ALR. has now af its command 4 most powerful Battery of 
transmitters capable of covering, at. [east four continents direct, Even in 
jts present set-up, A.LR. is Asia’s biggest institution of its kind. ~ 

Since 15th August 1947, the number of radio stations has “increased 


from six to twen 


states: ists of 21 statior \ 
.LR. net-work now consists o stations and four auxiliary unite 
The a of increase of licences is now between 10,000 to 11,000 a m 


NA 


ty one including the stations taken over from the integrated 
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Names of A.LR. Stations—Delhi Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Cuttack, 
Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Aurangabad, Lucknow, Shillong, Gauhati, Vijayawada, 
Tiruchirapalli, Patna, Jullundur, Baroda, Allahabad, Trivandum, Koziikode, 

“Hyderabad, Dharwar, Mysore. 

Organisation —Broadcasting is now a central subject under the Constitu- 
tion and the A.I.R. is a wing of the Department of Information and Broad- 
casting of the Government of India. 1t is under the Minister of Information. 
and Broadcasting. The Minister is advised by Standing Committee of ten 

members elected by the Parliament. The head of the organisation is the 
` Director-General, A.I.R. Above the Director-General is the Secretary of 
the Department of Information and Broadcasting who is responsible to the 

Minister-in-charge. Director-General is assisted by four Deputy Director- 
Generals, On the engineering side, at the head of the organisation is the 
Chief Engineer at New Delhi. Each station has its own Station Engineer. 

Promotion of Hindi -The new consitution brought with it important 
changes in the policy as well as size of the organisation. This choice of 
Hindi as national language is reflected in A.LR. programmes in a number 
of ways. The volume and variety of broadcasts in Hindi from stations 
located in the predominently Hindi areas were increased by modifying the 
linguistic composition of their programmes. In December, 1950 stations in 
the non-Hindi area inaugurated popular courses of lessons in Hindi in their 
respective regional languages. News bulletins in Hindi are also broadcast 
from stations in non-Hindi areas. A Hindi Advisory Committee has been 
set upto achieve uniformity in the language and development of vocabulary 
in Hindi. Well-known Hindi scholars has been appointed to A.LR. in 
Hindi-speaking areas. 

Revenue—The sources of revenue are customs duty on wireless appara- 
tus, license fees and subscription and advertisement revenues from radio 
journals. There is an annual licence fee of Rs. 15 per each domestic receiver 
Which is the main source of income. The licenses are issued by the Posts. 
and Telegraphs Department. The traders in wireless apparatus have to 
take out special import licenses. The A.LR. has a limited Budget of about 
2 crores and 40 lakhs per year, of which two crores is recurring. 

Journals —Five Radio Programme Journals, ie, Indian Listener 
(English), Awaz (Urdu), Sarank (Hindi), Betar Jagat (Bengali,) Vanoli 
(Tamil) and Navovani (Gujerati), are published by the A.LR. . 

Varied Broadcasts—Broadcasts are now made in 16 languages including 
Sanskrit and 12 dialects in the Home Services and in 12 languages, inclu ing 
two dialects of Chinese in external services. A major development was the. 
inauguration of a regular service to Europe in November, 1951. In regard 

to news services, 71 news bulletins are being put out daily, 43 for listeners 

` at home and 28 for listeners abroad. 4 

- ~All India Radio's output in 1951-52 increased to 73,072 hours as. 

a against 64,529 in 1950. Of this, classical music claimed 16,610 hours and 

spoken word items including news 24,726 hours. , 

The details of various broadcasts are given here:— 


External Broadcasts—A.1.R.’s External Service broa 


s » broadcasts are carried 
by a net-work of high power transmitters and have an average daily output. 
of 21 hours a day. These are directed to countries in East and South-East 
Asia, East and South Africa and to the Middle East and are made in Englist 
rmese, Ktotu, Cantonese, Indonesian, Pushtu, Afghan, Persian 
bic. For the large number of Indians overseas, progr es in 
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Tamil and Gujarati,are also included in the External Services. An experi- 
mental service to Europe has now grown into a regular service. In July 
1950 three additional services directed to the West Indies, South-East 
Asia, East and South Africa and Mauritous were inaugurated. Efforts to 
interest foreign broadcasting organisations in relaying selected programmes 
from Delhi have proved successful. From May 10, 1950 arrangements have 
been made for the Teheran radio to relay A.I.R.’s Persian service once 
in a fortnight. Australian Broadcasting Corporation regularly includes in 
its home services a recorded feature sent by AIR. Two way discussions 
between Delhi and London have also been started on such subjects as public 
affairs, literature, science, etc. H 

Industrial Area Broadcasts—The Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Luck- 
now and Madras stations broadcast special programmes for workers in 
factories and other establishments. The Calcutta programme is broadcast 
daily in Bengali and Hidustani and is addressed to the worker. The 
Bombay programme is broadcast three times a week in Marathi, Gujerdti 
and Hindusthani. 

School Broadcasts—are meant to supplement the routine lessons through 
instructive subjects at schools and not to act as substitute for the teacher. 
The usual duration of a school broadcast is half-an-hour. 

Armed Forces Broadcasts—During the War, Delhi started special pro- 
grammes in Hindustani for Indian troops in India and abroad. After the 

. war and from 15th August 1947, the troops programme has been given a 
new orientation. The programme is now broadcast only.for 40 minutes 
daily in the afternoon. 

Farm Forwn—is a new broadcast introduced during past two years, 


- The speciality-of this is participation of listeners and it deals with subject 


like talks on compost, manure making and subjects of rural interest. : 
Radio Reporting—has now become a regular feature of A.LR. pro- 
grammes. It covers national festivals, cultural activities and sports. 


Rural Broadcasts—In a country like India when vast majority of the- 


people live in rural area, need for specialised programme for rural audiences 


cannot. be over-estimated. So the regional stations of A.LR. are now - 


devoting a major portion of evening hours to special programmes for 
villages. The installation and maintenance of radio sets in rural broad- 
casts is now the responsibility of the State governments. Free radio sets 
have been installed by State governments, such as Delhi and Madras for 
villagers. Calcutta and Bombay stations broadcast special programmes for 
rural listeners. " i 

Radio Debates—A novel experiment in broadcast discussion is now 
being tried. This is the two way discussion that began in 1949 first 
arranged with co-operation of BBC in which participants were present in 
London and Delhi and conversed over a radio link, Few more such two 
way discussions are being broadcast sometimes inside the AIR net work. 

News Broadcasts—All news broadcasts by AIR is centred in Delhi. 
Each Station relays the news bulletins in languages of its area. AIR is 
at present broadcasting 69 news bulletins in 23 languages, 15 Indian and 
8 foreign for a period of about 14 hours per day. | í 

Contact with Public—Contact with Public for keeping programme policy, 
jn consonance with the main trends of the public opinion is maintained by 


the machinery of the Advisory Committees of various types. The Regional | 


. Programme Advisory Committees which function at certain stations include 
m. 9, "a wall MUS 
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members of the Parliament residing in the respective regions. Educational 
Consultive Panels are attached to the stations at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras, while Language Advisory Committees are attached to Delhi 
and Lucknow, 


Advisory Committees—There is a regional programme Advisory Com- - 


mittee in all stations. Educational consultive panels are attached to the 
stations at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Language Advisory 
Committees are attached to the stations at New Delhi and Lucknow. 
Stations at Delhi and Bombay have consultive panels for Indian music, 
Rural Advisory Committees are attached to the stations at Delhi, Tirtchi, 
Madras and Vijayawada. 2 

Central Programme Advisory Committee —Recently- this Committee has 
been established to discuss and lay down the general lines of the pro- 
grammes policy to be followed by AIR. 

Five Year Development Plan—The main features of the Five Year 
Development Plan are, firstly strengthening the network of AIR. by 
increasing the power and transmission capacity of the important existing 
units, secondly, opening new stations in regions which, up till now had 
been neglected and thirdly rationalising the location of stations so as to 
avoid waste of duplication. The first part is the most important feature 
of the Plan. It is proposed to strengthen the net work by establishing 
more powerful transmitters. It has been planned to establish six powerful 
50 K. W. medium wave transmitters, of which the first one at Calcutta 
is already functioning. The others will soon be established at Bombay 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Jullundur and Allahabad. At the same time power 
of important existing stations will be considerably increased. G 

Research —In the technical development of -broadcasting in India, 
research plays an important part. AIR has a small research organisa- 
tion continuously dealing with broadcasting problems, such as acoustics of . 
studios, ionospheric studies and development of new equipment to make 
broadcasting an efficient service. It is proposed to develope equipment for 
the objective measurement of atmospheric noise. The Research Division 

„aims at studying the aerial characteristics of transmitting and receiving 
aerials with a view to finding out best ones for use in our country. The 
study of ultra high frequency and very high frequency will be commenced 
soon for relay purposes. ; 

AIR Monitoring Service —A.I.R. monitoring service at Simla keeps a 
watch on transmissions from all ;the main broadcasting stations in the 
world. The service monitors news, commentaries, and selected talks trans- 
‘mitted from these stations in English, Indian languages and in some foreign 
languages. The service monitors broadcast in 12 different languages from 
as many as 24 different countries. t 

, A.J.R. Staff Training School —The All-India Radio opened a Staff Train- 
ing School in 1948 for the training of new entrants into the service, both. 
programme and technical as well as of the existing members of the staff. 
On the fechnical side, trainées receive instruction on the physical properties. 
‘of the medium as well as on the complicated chain of technical processes 
between the broadcaster and the listener. On the programme side, instruc- 
tion consists of a series of lectures, demonstrations and practical exercises 
on every aspect of broadcasting. There is also ‘another section to the 
school to train engineer apprentices. Here the training is of post-graduatt 
standard and lasts for about six months. 5 
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Listener Research Unit —This unit of A.LR. continuously tries to keep in 
touch with the news and interests of its listeners. In order to study 
the trends in listening and the shifts in public taste, contact with listeners | 
is maintained by a system of listening panels, postal enquiries and sample 
surveys. 

Some interesting World Statistics—The U.K. (227) is the second to 

| America (466) with a number of radio sets per 1,000 inhabitants. Im 
many countries such as Pakistan and Iraq the ratio is as low as one set 
per 1,000 people. Countries with less than 10 sets per 1,000 people include 
Kenya with two, Jamaica with seven, Equador with nine, Malaya with 
four and Greece with six. Only four countries in the world are broad- 

~ casting regular television programmes. They are the United States (98 
transmitters; over 3,700,000 sets; the U.K. (two transmitters; 250,000 sets) ; 
Russia (two transmitters; 50,000 sets) and France (two transmitters ; 

— 28,000 sets). The totals for television. receiving sets are rough estimates. 
Central Music Advisory Committee—has been started in 1952 consisting 

of eminently qualified persons. The Board will have as its object defining 
and laying down the music policy of AIR. It will also suggest steps for 

‘raising the standard of music and make it regain its natural position in 

"the cultural setup of society. , AIR has set up ^ panel of competent persons 

for screening and grading the musicians and artists who broadcast from 

— "AIR stations. A ‘Jury’ formed from this panel will classify such artists 

` and those who will be classed as suitable by the jury will be able to 


broadcast on AIR. | : 
^ Recently AIR has taken the decision of reducing the film music due 
^d to its being largely low in moral tone and poor in quality. 


NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVER LICENCES 


7 No. of Receiver No. of Receiver 
k 4 Licences Licences 
197 . V. TREE AS 1942 i -. 1,465,675 
py 1930. 5o ES 7,719 1943 vid .. 1,76,061 
r 1933 5B .. 10872 1944 . .. -e  1,93,585 
1936 pe - 097,97. 8) 1945 56 == 2,02,829 4 
1937. AG -. 50,680 1946 P -«..2,92,268 
1939 Ht Nei SRN 70. 1947 op +» 2,48,274 
~~ 1940 $1 <. 119417 1951 i 1. 685,508 
T 1941 5 .. 147421 j r Is 
f RADIO LICENCE FEES 
; ! 1951  .. . Rs. 8439000 
3 RADIO HOURS ape r 
ours Hours. Hours 
1947 .. 36,364 1950 .. 6452919531  .  .. 78072 
NEWS SERVICES | K ; d 
F - ; Dail: 
No. of daily No.of duration: af news 
f f Languages bulletin in minutes 
1939 Su ea oak 9 j (13 195 
= 19%5 xe cu 25. - 8 274 
1048 Y. n 8 D 13 425 


* On December 31, 1951. 
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REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS DUTY 


. Rs. 
$ (Rs) 1942-43 dy .. 32222441 
E» 1939-40". .. 20,58,040 1943-44 Be .. 11,49313 
1940-41 BS .. 17,49812. 1944-45 55 .. .3,16,086 
1941-42 di .. 21,63,896 1945-46 Bio .. 10,45,318 r 
RADIO RECEIVERS. IMPORTED i 
No. Value Rs. No. Value Rs. 
1939-40 .. 43,684 40,62,139 1943-44 .. 5,324 7,43,919 
1940-41 .. 38,866 35,31,956 1944-45 *.. 895 1,50,947 
1941-42 .. 52,416 41,73,266 1945-46 .. 5,982 7,04,197 
1942-43 .. 18,930 190,027 1946-47 .. 107,111 1,69,61,790 


IMPORTANT DATES OF BROADCASTING IN INDIA , 


1924—First Radio Club in India in Madras on May 16, 1924. x 

1927—Bombay Station of the Indian Broadcasting Co. opened on July 23, 
and Calcutta opened on August, 1927. 

1930—Indian Broadcasting Co. went into liquidation on March, 1930 and 
Braodcasting was placed under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India and its name was changed to "Indian State Broad- 
casting Service." d 

1939—Designation of the Indian State Broadcasting Service changed to | 
“All-India Radio.” : : 

1939—In December, first foreign language service opened. 

1947—Broadcasting started at Patna (26th January) and Cuttack 
(27th January). i ^ 

4948—Broadcasting started at Shillong and Gauhati (Ist July). 

1948—Broadcasting started at Srinagar (Kashmir) Ist July. 

{048—Broadcasting started at Nagpur (16th July). 

1948—Broadcasting started at Vijayawada (ist Dec. 1948). 

1948—Baroda Station taken over by Government of India (16th Dec. 1948). 

1949— Allahabad Station opened on Ist February, 1949. 

1949—]odhpur Station went on the air on 26th Jan. 1949. . 4 

* 4049—Jullundur Station opened on May 16. | 

1949—Ahmedabad Station opened on April 16. 

1950—Calicut Station opened on June 1. i 

1950—Stations of Mysore, Trivandrum, Hyderabad and Aurangabad. in- 
corporated in AIR on ‘Ist April. 

' 1950—Dharwar Station opened on Jan. 8. 


BANKS IN INDIA 
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pany have been prescribed. The minimum paid up capital and reserves 
required of a banking company having only one office situated outside the 
city of Bombay or Calcutta has been fixed at Rs. 50,000. A banking com- 
pany is required to use as part of its name the word ‘bank’, ‘banker’ or 
“banking” and a non-banking company is prohibited from using any of these 
words in its name 

Classes of Banks in India —The banks in India are generally classified 
under the following heads—(1) Reserve Bank of India (2) Joint Stock 
Banks divided into (a) /Scheduled Banks i.c, those banks included in the 
Second Schedule of the Reserve Bank of India, (b) Non-Scheduled Banks, 
ic. those not included in the Second Schedule of the Reserve Bank and 
(3) Indian Cooperative banks registered under the laws of the States 
where they are situated and (5) Foreign banks comprising scheduled and 
non-scheduled banks whose registered offices are located outside the Indian 
Union. Other two classes of Banks are Indigenous banks and Land 
Mortgage’ Banks. 


(D RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Reserve Bank was established in India from the 1st of April, 1935 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 as shareholders’ bank but was 
nationalised from 1st January 1949 by the Reserve Bank of India Amend- 
ment Act of 1948. x 

Nationalisation of the Bank—On September 3, 1948 Indian Parliament 
passed legislation nationalising the Reserve Bank of India. From Ist 
January 1949, after 14 years the Reserve Bank of India officially began 
its career as a nationalized institution. ] 

Functions of the Reserve Bank —(1) It has been given the sole right 
to issue paper currency notes. For this purpose, it is required to keep 
2 reserve of 40 p.c. in gold and sterling against the total value of notes 
issued by it, remaining sixty per cent is to be kept in rupee securities, etc. 

(2) It acts as the banker to the government. The central govern- 
ment and state governments deposit their funds with Reserve Bank. It 
should be noted that Reserve Bank does not pay any interest on its deposits. 
The Bank also grants loans (known as ways and means advances) to the 
government, repayable within a short period. It also manages the public 


~ debts of the governments, issue these loan and repays than on the due date. 


TUR 


(3) It also acts as a banker to other joint stock banks of the country. 
'Those banks whose paid-up capital and reserve amount to Rupees Five 
Lakhs are to be known as "scheduled banks." In return Reserve Bank 
will grant them loans whenever they fall short of cash. (4) It keep the 
rate of exchange between the rupee and the Sterling fixed at 1s. 6d. per 
“rupee and buys and sells sterling or other foreign currencies jn exchange 
of rupees at that rate. (5) It manages clearing house operations, collects 
and publishes banking and financial statistics. (6) By the Banking Com- 
panies Act 1949 Reserve Bank has the task of issuing and cancelling licences 
to banks in India, and inspecting their accounts. 

Management of the Bank —The general superintendence and direction 


are entrusted to a Central Board consisting of a Governor and two Deputy . 


ernors appointed by the Central Government and ten directors and one 
Maced PP icia], all nominated by the Central Government. The 
‘Directors are now to hold office for a period of four years. A Local 
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Board has been constituted for each of the four areas consisting of five 
nominated members to represent territorial and economic interests. 


TA 


Scheduled Banks —Under the Reserve Bank Act of India, the banks : 


in India have been classified into Scheduled and non-scheduled Banks. 
Banks which carry on the business of banking in any state to which the 
Reserve Bank of India Act extends and which (a) have paid -up capital 
and reserves of an aggregate, real or exchangeable, value of not less than 


Rs, 5 lakhs and (b) are companies as defined in Section 2(2) of the - 


Indian Companies Act 1913 or corporations or companies incorporated by: 
or under any law in force in any place outside India, are eligible for 
inclusion in the. Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act 1934 
and when so included are known as scheduled banks; the rest have been 
treated as non-scheduled banks. The scheduled banks have certain obliga- 
tions to fulfil like maintenance of requisite cash reserves with the Reserve 
Bank of India and submission of periodical returns to the Reserve Bank 
of India. In return for this, the Scheduled banks can expect financial 
accommodation from the Reserve Bank by availing of the rediscounting 
facilities offered by the Reserve Bank. i 

Non-Scheduled Banks—The non-scheduled banks have been divided into 
four classes; A 2 Banks or banks which have paid-up capital and reserves 
of Rs. 5 lakhs and above each, but which haye not been included in the 
Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act; B Banks or banks 
each having paid up capital and reserves between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 
lakhs; C banks or banks each having paid-up capital and reserves between 
Rs. 50,000 and Rs. 1 lakh; and D Banks or banks each having paid-up 
capital and reserves of less than Rs. 50,000. Banking Companies Act of 
1949 has given direct control to the Reserve Bank over all banks operating 
in India, scheduled or non-scheduled. 

Reserve Bank & the Banking Companies Act —The Banking Companies 
Act of 1949 centralises all supervision as well as control over the banks 
in the hands of the Reserve Bank of India. The main duties imposed upon 
the Reserve Bank in this respect may be classified as follows: (a) Super- 
vision and inspection of banks, (b) the licensing of banks and control over 
opening of branches, (c) the examination and sanction of schemes of 
arrangement and amalgamations, 
(e) the receipt and scrutiny of prescribed returns and (f) advising banks 
generally and helping them in times of emergencies. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF RESERVE BANK 
Issue dnd Banking Departments Combined 
(n Lakhs of Rupees) 
LIABILITIES 


Capital & Notes in Total liabilities 
(30th June) | . Revenues. circulation Total deposits or Assets 
1947 E: 10,00 1,223,55 528,57 1,813,773 
148 — .. . 1000 1,32043 460,47 1,837,02 
1949 .. 1000 115375 ~ 27410 1,481,32 


(d) the liquidation of banking companies, ' 


1950 2. 16,00 1,168,53 271,89 1.502,97 aa 
1951. — .. 10,0 125748 310,00 16245) E 
* | 
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ASSETS 
Rupee Se- Other Bills 
Gold curities Loans purchased 

30th coin& Foreign, Rupee & invest- & Ad- & dis- Other 
June bullion. assets. . coins. Notes. ment. vances. counted. assets 
1947 .. 4441 1,566,15 27,83 41,76 5,11 3 2,44 1,21 
1948 -» 4441 1,536,68 43,60 30,66 11 — 1,76 2,01 
1949 .. 40,02 82103 47,49 32,60 1072 7,32 2,85 2,03 
1950 .. 40,02 827,40 55,42 36,61 93 10,01 1,76 2,10 
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_ Local Boards at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


Jigs 


1951 .. 40,02 856,50 57,67 3484 7,50 18,71 200 244 
(2) IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

Imperial Bank of India was established in 1921 after amalgamation of 

three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras originated in the 

days of East India @o. Under Imperial Bank Act of 1920, the capital 

of the Bank consists of 750,000 shares of Rs. 500 each fully paid up 


transferred over from the three Presidency Banks and an additional 


1,500,000 shares of Rs. 500 each on which Rs. 125 per share has been 
paid up, making in all the present authorised capital of Rs. 11,25 00,000 
‘of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been paid up. 5 

The Bank has been authorised under the Act to have three local 
Head Offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras where three separate register 
of its shareholders are kept. f . 
The general superintendence of the affairs of the Bank is entrusted 
to a Central Board of Directors. Besides Central Board, there are three 


Bank has entered into an agreement with the Reserve Bank of India 
under the terms of which it will act as the sole agent of the Reserve Bank. 
at every place in India where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank 
and where there is no branch of the Reserve Bank. 

The position of the Imperial Bank is as follows :— 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Qn. Lakhs of Rupees) 
Cash 


Paid-up A inhand & — Invest- Loans & 

Capital Reserves Deposits at Banks ments Advances 
1941 T2 DIOS. 5,2 . 10892: 1527 64,39 38,88 
1942 .. 563 575 163 46 23,00 116,41 33,79 
1943 .. 5,63 5,85 214,53 53,36 130,20 40,60 
1944 +. 5,63 600 237,78 28,31 148,63 70,23 
1945 2245,08 6,05 237,41 4160 f 15418 72,97 
1946 .. 5,63 617. 271,67 42,45 154,53 94,27 
1947 «> 5,63 625 286 59 42,89 164,19 89,15 


- 1948 KS 6,27 280,29 43,67 16125 98,00 
< 1949 IRA 503 6,30 250,46. 66,89 10684 . 0181 
- 1950 +. 05,63 632 231,37 18 121,56 101,96 


28, | 
1951 PAER 6,35 230,91 LE Jo 8517 142,47 
(3) EXCHANGE BANKS © 
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bills and other documents and finance imports of gold and silver. They also - 
play some little part in the fiancing of inland trade mainly the movement 
of goods for export or of goods imported. But now they are extending | 
M their operations in the interior of the country and are receiving deposits - 
also on saving and fixed accounts and are engaged in financing the internal - 
trade of India. There are at present no qualitative differences in the modes 
of operations between Indian joint-stock banks and foreign exchange banks | 
saye and except that latter are incorporated outside, AER 
The Exchange Banks furnish the; immediate link with the outside world 
of trade and commerce. Primarily the exchange banks specialise in the . 
finance of foreign trade and their beginning dates back to the Oriental | 
Banking Corporation in 1842. è 5 ; 
The Exchange Banks are—National Bank of India, Lloyds. Bank, | 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Grindlays Bank, Hongkong | 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Mercantile Bank of India, Eastern 
Bank, National City Bank of New York, Netherlands India Commercial, 
Bank, Netherlands Trading Society, American Express: Co., Banco National | 
Ultra Marino, Compitor National D'Escompte de Paris, Bank of China, 
Bank of Communications. f 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF EXCHANGE BANKS N 
Bills: dis- 14 
No, of Total Cach in Cash at counted & Loans & Invest- 
Banks Deposits hand banks purchased Advances ments 


1946 15 169,49 4,70 16,86 6,94 62,05 
PY 1947 15 4163,67." 546 | 2293 9,92 81,51 
1948 15 160,19 4,53 12,20 10,09 103,92 M 
1949 15 161,38 2,18 16,69 16,32 104,79 47,38 
1950 15 172,00 2,79 15,97 22,82 111,83 47,36 
1951 15 169,12 2,76 21,57 25,77. 148,04 45,51 
LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF OTHER FOREIGN BANKS 
N Bills dis- 1 
No. of Total Cachin Cashat counted & | Loans & Invest- | 


Banks Deposits one banks A Advances ments 


1946 13 12,08 14 TOR we 

(0 1947 8 10,50 67 340 76 558 

1948 5 718 30 83 29 1:37 » 
1949 6 782 16 48 17 89 205 
1950 6 4,08 14 38 9 98 219 
1951 6 2,06 5 56 6 7 "83. 


(4) JOINT STOCK BANKS 
All the Indian Joint Stock Banks are registered under the Indian 
Companies Act. N Nis SH 
The Joint Stock Banks are sub-divided into four classes, namely © 
(a) those with a paid-up Capital and Reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over | 
(b) those with paid-up Capital and Reseryes between one lakh and less | 
than Rs. 5 lakhs and two other divisions with. less Capital and Reserves 7 
Joint Stock Banks are mainly commercial Banks. Indian Joint Stock 
Banks provide India’s internal banking facilities. They receive deposits o 
mortgages, discount local bills, open cash credit lo: 


ounts, advance 1 
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against stock exchange securities, grain or cloth, buy and sell shares and 
transact other banking business. They keep the valuables of their customers 
in safe custody and render other services to their customers. The agricul- 
tural business of these banks is small and is generally confined to big land- 
holders and planters. 

LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF INDIAN JOINT STOCK BANKS 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 
IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 


g 
dÙ 2 & = 

SES, des v8 £2 = 

SS P cya eer US e 

fay ke go 825 88 B š 

RS mg G Ssh Se o5 = 

1946 5,63 617 4246 11,02 83,26 15451 1,14 
1947 5,63 6,25 42,89 12,08 77,07 164,20 1,23 
1948 5,63 6,28 43,68 12,26 85,74 161,25 1,20 
1949 5,08 6,30 66,89 5,69 86,12 106,85 1,23 
1950 5,63 6,33 2818 7,31 9444 121,55 1,25 
1951 5,63 6,35 29,57 8,81 133,66 85,16 1,30 


1946 28,93 14,44 61121 756,33 116,44 31,05 275,02 270,19 6,16 
1947 30,76 15,81 619,87 744,95 12148 27,12. 261,29 28484 5,96 
1948 31,30 19,48 59491 73021 115,33 26,40 251,10 279,64 487 
1949 31,06 20,05 509,26 636,12 92,51 24,79 22627 241,86 428 
,1950 30,22 20,00 52294 673,31 91,16 34,52 233,23 239,92 4,09 
1951 28,81 20,80 51748 70414 85,3 39,1 262,9 217,19 4,62 


NON-SCHEDULED BANKS—CLASS A2 


1946 543 1,54 6272 75,83 18,27 1,56 2873 2324 64 
1947 522 179 4907 6210 1050 1,93 2709 1757 44 
1948 $48 2,32 46,08 57,92 7,97 147 27,61 1671 25 
1949 573 262 4599 5941 762 141 3029 1553. 28 
1950 632 2,58 4659 . 6055 622 110 2550 2193 .3 
1951 581 2,68 4455 5835 651 95 2666 2046 33 
NON-SCHEDULED BANKS—CLASS B 
1946 343 — 80 3333 41,87 745 144 2065 9,62 34 
1947 299 88 2752 3509 544. 122 1865 766 36 
1948 343 94 2410 . 3167 437 1l 1746 660 26 
1949 306 99 2056 2764 341 76 1574 587 26 
1950 302 1,08 2176 2890 388. 62 1614 614 30 
1951 3,05 107 2127 2831 . 380 66 1579 . ‘os 26 
NON-SCHEDULED BANKS—CLASS C 

1946 22. YASI) 668 110 18 401 89 4 
1947 O MIZ. © 5,05) 5150 77. 103,43 79 6 
1948 67 18 3,50 4,84 61 9 3,24 50 5 
1949 72 18 341 4,75 61 LOR 313 54 6 
1950 eS Sy Te RT SS Tang IZ 

6 


1951 66 19 362 479 76 9 298 37 


A 


1947 


~ 1948 


1949 
1950 
1951 
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NON-SCHEDULED BANKS— CLASS D 


25 8 0279 3,71 2 2,12 
26 10 269 3,50 56 2 2,12 
25 9 1,97 2,70 32 2 1,61 
21 8: 1,959 2,00 20 Sc 1,37 
22 7 1,31 1,80 24 e v nac 
17 6 1,05 1,38 22 1 86 
TOTAL NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 
823 2,59 10403. 128,09 2744 320 55,51 
915 2,94 8332 106,19 1727 327 5210 
923 353 75,65 9713 1327 2,60 49,92 
972 387 71,55 93,80 1184 227 50,53 
1026 391 73,36 96,32 1144 187 4570 
9,60 3,95 70,50 9285 10415 1, 71 4629 
ALL INDIAN JOINT STOCK BANKS 

42,79 2320 98691 1,7881 186,33 45,26 413,79 
45,54 25,00 989,78 15054 181, 63 4247 390, 46 
46,16 29,29 950,85 1,133,49 12729 41,35 386,76 
4641 30,22 831,11 99827 171,24 32,75 362,92 
4641 30,33 827,67 1,024,62 130,78 43,90 373,97 
4413 3110 81889 1 ‘058, 74 12545 49,68 442,74 


EARNING & EXPENSES OF INDIAN SCHEDULED BANKS 


No. of 
Banks 


72 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Earnings 
29,83-4 
29,73-4 
29,62:4 
29,10-2 
3228-0 


Disposal of 
net profits & 
accumulated Allocation of- 


Expenses surpluses suns available 
29,83:4 10,44-0 10,44-0 
29,73 -4 9,37°5 9,37-5 
29,62-4 9,01-6 9,01-6 
29,10-2 7,43°6 7,43-6 
3228-0 10,41:2 10,41.2. 


“EARNINGS AND EXPENSES OF EXCHANGE BANKS 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


No, of 


Earnings 
11,29-4 
9,46-9 
13,06-5 


Disposal of 
net profits & 
accumulated | Allocation of* 


Expenses surpluses sums available - 

11,29-4 461-8 461-8 
9,46-9 341:4 3,41:4 
13,06-5 5,61-9 5,61-9 


EARNINGS & EXPENSES OF INDIAN NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 


No. of 
Banks 
Aa 53 
Bear Ji59 


Un Lakhs of Rupees) 


Earnings 


1,82-6 
2,07-1 


1 Disposal of 
net profits & 
accumulated Allocation of 


C surpluses sums available - 
2,07-1 50:4 


1949 30 69 
1950 JE 64 
1951 Ti 59 


A (5) CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


The Co-operative Banking organization owes its origin to the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. This Act was further amended by 
the Act of 1912. Under Co-operative Societies Act, all classes of registered 
-societies whether in themselves primary units or federation of constituent 
societies are spoken as ‘Societies.’ In actual practice, however, the primary 
‘units are in some provinces known as banks and in others as societies. 

The Co-operative Banking system consists of the Provincial Bank at 
apex, the affiliated Central Banks, and lastly the primary societies affiliated 
"to the Central Banks. According to the rules framed under the Act, these 
‘banks can not generally lend to non-members. 

The functions of Co-operative Banks are as follows:— 

(1) Attracting deposits from money-lenders and professional classes. 
(2) Lending money to the primary co-operative societies. (3] Taking away 
ihe excess tund of a Co-operative Society and utilising it for making up tne 
»deficiency of others. (4) Supervising and guiding the actions of affiliated 
- Societies. : 1 


i LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE. BANKS 
n 
Crass 'A'—(Capital and Reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and above) 


it 4 4 (In ooo of Rs.) 
No. of Paid-up Reserve & Deposits & Total 
Banks Capital Other Funds | Loans held Liabilities & 
:1946-47 51 3,04,75 3,83,98 45,58,68, 55,52,54 
1947-48 56 3,31,37 4,21,55 49,49,57 60,64,06 
1948-49 63 4,01,35 4,64,70 62,48,65 75,69,75 
1949-50 72 4,70,05. 5,12,53 63,66,71 78,43,60 
1950-51 79 5,65,81 6,39,09 -73,75,86 95,02,39 
Loans Cashin Investments Premis: 
outstanding hand & eta Kn NA RM 
I Banks — properties 
1946-47 26,74,85 3,95,67 19,68,95 30,96 Uu 
1947-48 28,00,19 5,36,27 21,51,42 34,74 44,99 
1948-49 42,17,93 5,33,35 19,90,69 34,33 58,64 
1949-50 41,85,20 7,49,74 22,17,98 60,03 56,43 
4950-51 53,67,69 6,77,28 23,61,77 46,60 69,41 
Crass ‘B’—(One lakh and 5 lakhs) A 
No.of Paidup Reserves Deposits & Total Cachin 
Banks Capital en Loans held Liabilities. hand à 
unas A & Assets Banks’ 
1946-47 258 25023. 27593 — 212548 280659 27238 
-1947-48 267 27296 280,72 225382 30,12,99 320,23 
1948-49 298 ^ 30715 - $0571 . 25,35,58 33,5020 231873 
4949-50 391 3,3018 32884 258710 347354 4435834 . 
..1950-51 336 — 3,5440 .. 33g2 2615,90 — 35,5553 | 40828 - 
7 y La Anke NAE PETN CUNTUR NS PI 
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Loans Investments ` Premises & Net Profit 


outstanding immoveable. E 
properties . 

b 1946-47 .. 19,6928 8,04,23 44,02 - 

J* 1947-48 .. . 154348 7,65,39 43,71 30,27 
1948-49 .. 1896,66 8,3273 47,77 32,20 
1949-50 .. 188136 7,59,44 67,03 37,65 
1950-51 . 197382 672,59 50,61 42,28 


4 (Source: Statistical Tables relating Banks in. India, 1951). 
(6) INDIGENOUS BANKS 


The indigenous bankers are those who carry on banking business accord- 
ing to traditional Indian methods. They are known as Shroffs, Sahukers, 
Nidhis, Chettiyars.. Their business is generally a family ,concern. They 
supply their own capital. Some of them also accept deposits from the 
public. Their main function is to grant loans against the security of gold or 
NG ornaments, government securities etc. They grant loans to village money- 
$ lenders, banias and small artisans. They finance movement of agricultural 
y crops from one part of the country to another by drawing hundis or internal 
i bills of exchange. They also discount hundies. Indigenous bankers are 
generally divided into three categories—(1) Those who confine their busi- 
ness in banking proper (2) those who are principally traders or merchants 
but employ surplus funds in, banking business and (3) those who are both 
H bankers and traders and cannot be. easily classified as principally bankers. 
- _ or principally traders. The indigenous bankers are found to render valuable 
| fX services in connection with financing of internal trade and middle sized 
and small industries and inland remittance works. 

(7) LAND MORTGAGE BANKS, 


1 Royal Commiission on Agriculture in India in 1928 and Banking 
1 iai Committee in 1930 recommended that Land Mortgage Banks based 
on Co-operative principles are desirable in many parts of India. The 
principal objects of these banks should be the redemption of the land and 
houses of the agriculturists and liquidation of old debts. Other objects 
are improvements of land and of methods of cultivation and the building 
of houses of agriculturists and purchase of land in special cases. ~ 

‘Land Mortgages Banks have been started under the auspices of the 
Co-operative movement in the Pujab, Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, 
but the beginning is very small. i 

e “BANKING COMPANIES ACT 

The Act was passed on Feb. 17, 1949 and applied to all banking com- 
panies except co-operative banks. Banking has been defined as “the accept- 
"ing, for the purpose of lending or investment, of deposits of money from 
the public, repayable on demand or otherwise, and withdrawable by cheque, 
draft, order or otherwise. . | 

Prior to March 1949, any company which used as part of its name 
the word ‘bank’ ‘banker or ‘banking’ was deemed to be, according to the 
Indian Companies Act 1913, as amended in 1942, a banking company, 
irrespective of whether or not banking was its principal business. Under «he 
Banking Companies Act 1949, the business which a banking company anaes 
transact has been defined and minimüm paid up capital and reserves varying 
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with the geographical coverage of a banking company, have been pres- 
cribed. The minimum paid-up capital and reserves required of a banking 
“company having only one office outside the city of Bombay or Calcutta, 
has been fixed at Rs. 50,000. A banking company is required to use as 
part of its name the word ‘bank’, ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ and a non-banking 
company is prohibited from using any of these words in its name. 4 

‘All banks are to be licensed. The licence is to be issued by the A 
Reserve Bank which may require to be satisfied that the applicant bank 
is in a sound financial position, and further in respect of a foreign bank, 
that the law of the country in which it is incorporated does not discrimi- 
mate in any way against banking companies registered in India. 

Scheduled Banks continue to be required to keep minimum reserves with 
the Reserve Bank of India and to submit weekly returns under Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934. All banks other than scheduled banks are now 
required to maintain in cash with them or with the Reserve Bank, 2 p.c. 
and 5 p.c. of their time and demand liabilities respectively and to submit 
monthly returns giving details of cash held and time and demand liabilities 
„as on each Friday of the month. 


All banking companies are required, two years after commencement of 
“this Act, to maintain at least 20 p.c. of their demand and time liabilities in 
India in cash, gold or unencumbered approved securities, valued at a price 
snot exceeding the current market price. They have also to maintain in the 
provinces and acceding States at the end of each quarter. 

The Act prohibits inter-locking directorates among banking companies 
.and the employment of managing agents, as well as granting of unsecured ge 
loans or advances to any of the directors or to firm in which directors are 
interested. Monthly returns are to be submitted to the Reserve Bank relat- 
ing.to unsecured.loans to companies in which the directors are interested. 

Reserve Bank has now the power, on a permanent ‘statutary basis to 
“control the entire joint stock banking system in the Indian Union. It may 
give direction to banking companies in regard to their lending policies; It 
may caution or prohibit banking companies generally or any banking com- 
pany in particular against entering into any particular transaction or class M 
of transaciton. It may call for periodical as well as ad hoc returns, and " 
in the public interest may also publish süch information in any consolidated 
form it deems fit. It may inspect any bank either on its own initiative or 
on being directed to do so by the government. Reserve Bank's prior. per- 
mission is required for opening of new branch offices and the transfer of 


existing ones. This Act of 1949 was further amended by the Banking 
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amalgamation of banking companies. 
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| By Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) Act of 1951, the power of 
the Reserve Bank was further widened, such as Bank may exempt any 
| bank from the provision of maintaining statutory balances with it or 

f submitting returns under s. 42 for such period and to such extent as it 

0 may think fit; Bank's power to obtain returns similar to those from scheduled 

p banks is extended to all State co-operative banks; the right of the Imperial 

Bank to be the sole agent of the Reserve Bank is limited to Part A & C 

States; Bank is authorised to act as an agent for any foreign government 

or person approved by the government; Bank is authorised to undertake 

the monetary and debt management functions of Part B States by agree- 

, ment with such States. 

+ Another Act known as Banking and Insurance Companies Tribunal 
Act was passed in Dec. 1949. It prohibits State Governments from 
referring disputes between the employees and banking or insurance com- 
panies, having branches in more than one State, to any officer or authority 

# subordinate to themselves, for adjudication, inquiry or settlement. Such 

disputes fall under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Tribunal established 

for the purpose by the Central Government. ^ 
Bill Market Scheme of the Reserve Bank—In order to introduce certain 
measures of credit elasticity in the money market by means of creation of 

a bill market, a scheme has been evolved known as Bill Market Scheme on 

| Jan. 1952, by which Reserve Bank declared that it would make advances to 

` scheduled banks in the form of demand loans against their promissory notes 
supported by usance bills or promissory notes oftheir constituents. Sec. 
17(4) (c) permits the Reserve Bank to make advances against bill of ex- 
S" change and promissory notes drawn on and payable in India and arising 
out of bonafide commercial or trade transactions bearing two or more 
good signatures (one of which shall be that of a scheduled Bank) and 
‘maturing within 90 days. As banks normally finance business through 
loans, cash credits and overdraits, they ate permitted to convert a part of 
the borrowings (representing the maximum requirements of the borrower 
during the next three months) into usance promissory notes for 90 days 
“which they could lodge with the Reserve Bank as collateral for advances 


+ INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION t 


The Industrial Finance Corporation came into being under the 
Industrial Finance, Corporation Act passed on March 27, 1948 
“which came into force on July 1, 1948. The authorised capital 
‘of the Corporation is Rs. 10 crores divided into 20,000 fully paid-up shares. 
of Rs. 5,000 each, of which 10,000 shares have been issued. The Central 
Government and the Reserve Bank of India have taken up shares worth 
Rs. one crore each and balance of Rs. 3 crores has been offered to the 
Scheduled banks, Insurance" Companies, Investment Trusts, Co-operative 
Banks. Under the Act the shares are guaranteed both as to the principal 

Á and payment of the annual dividend at such rates as may be fixed by 
"the Central government. The Central government have fixed the guaranteed 
dividend at 24 per cent per annum. The Corporation is authorised (1) to 
guarantee loans raised by industrial concerns which are repayable within a 
period not exceeding 25 years and are floated in the open market 
(2) Underwriting the issue of stocks, shares, bonds or debentures 


industrial concerns-and (3) granting advances to or subscribing to deb 


í 
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tures of industrial concerns, repayable within a period not exceeding 
25 years. 3 

Rural Banking Enquiry Committees’ Report —The important recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are—(1) Reserve Bank should establish offices in 
capitals of major States and increase the currency chests of its Issue 
Department. (2) Imperial Bank should extend its branches to thé taluka 
or tehsil towns where these do not exist at present. (3) Commercial banks 
and Co-operative Banks should be encouraged to open branches in talukas, , 
towns and smaller towns. (4) Services of postal savings banks should be 
improved and more fully utilised. (5) The co-operative institutions should 
be strengthened and given special assistance. (6) Exchange and remittance 
facilities should be made available on a larger scale and over a wider area 
than at present. (7) Warehousing Development Board should be estab- 
lished for developing warehousing through loans and subsidies to banks 
and co-operative institutions. (8) Reserve Bank should be appointed as 
banker to all Part B States. 


BANKING STATISTICS 


BRANCH BANKING 
1. Scheduled Banks 


Imperial Bok Other Indian Foreign Total 

Banks Banks 3 
1938 RO 358 677 93 1,128 
1945 fic 426 2454 77 2,957 
1949 ed 377 2,399 76 2,852 
1950 Ag 382 .— 2,318 66 2,766 
51 393 2,189 65 2,647 


19 bA 
2. Non-Scheduled Banks 2 i 
A (e) D Foreign Total 


1045  .., 819 4084 475 x 2,378 
1949 dd 516 4,084 224 186 6 1,589 
1950 .. 479 658  /299 176 6 1,545 
19519. S, 637 229 133 6 1,504 
Co-operative Banks 
1945 E 569 17 1950 T2 725 
1949 e , 644 1951 ch: 837 
CHEQUE CLEARANCES AND NUMBER OF CHEQUES CLEARED 
No. of Amount in No.of ^| Amount in 
cheques Lakhs (Rs.) cheques Lakhs (Rs.) 
$3 2s 0 675 repo 
Calcutta T 66:30.65 192,787 2,459.08 
Bombay fe 90,02,635 92,92,652  2,612,32 
Madras ae 24,97, 414 28,01.008 384.95 
“Kanpur A 5.12.978 5,35,261 128,57 
Delhi ex 7.99,565 9.73,993  . 14223 
Others "» 39,69,951 42,05,615 598,21 
Bobo |02,34,12,911 24561316 632536 - 
& ne POL N TAN T ANUS » RU R f 
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1950 1951 
No. of  Amountin No.of Amountin 
cheques Lakhs (Rs.) cheques Lakhs (Rs.) 

Calcutta .. 6307141 227,235 69,90,404 3,11,884 

Bombay ' .. . 94,94,942 2,68,393 1,05,94,122 3,180,57 

Madras ..  30,91,790 39,794 33,16,325 487,07 

Kanpur 3; 6,39,738 13,641 | 6,11,395 14,518 

Delhi (e 11,72,396 14,366 13,53,102 16,758 

Others ..  48,34,278 34,387 51,81,723 77,875 

2,55,40,285 6,27,816 2,80,47,071 7,87,799 

DISCOUNT RATES OF CENTRAL BANKS OF SELECTED COUNTRIES 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Argentine st 3:50 3:50 3°50 3:50 3:50 — 3:50 3:50 
Australia. .v 4:25; 54-25 404-25: NASZ 34-25) 14525 4:25 
Canada T eel S00 E pi oO 0-50 EET S0 0182500 2-00 
France 1.391: 63/122 71:63308/2:50 2223200 5:48 *001 250) 4-00 
India | Sees 00, 3-00 3-00 3-00 3:00 3-00 3-50 
Italy .. 4:00 4:00 5:50 5:50 4:50 4-00 4:00 
Japan vig, O29) 214755. (04:639 1810 Seles n T1 Seed 
Mexico 04104250. 4-50 4-50 4-50 “4-50 4-50 4-50 
Switzerlan sp ES) 1-50. 1-50 1-50 1-50 1-50 1-50 
U.K. v ... 2:00 2:00 2:00 2:00 2-00 2-00 2-50, 
U.S.A. zer 4-00 0-00) 75100 501250 2290250 901-78 i75 
Belgium 25) 1125049320025 3-50 S0 K 3257 375 3:25 
Brazil D 3-00 - 3-00 3-00 3:00 3-00 3-00 dp 

Pakistan is cT 3:00 3-00 3:00 3-00 


INDIA'S WATER POWER AND ELECTRICITY 


Potentialities of Hydro-electric Power in India —Cheap power is needed for 
domestic purpose, for the manufacture of fertilisers, for agriculture, and 
for industry. It is needed further to conserve India’s limited resources 
in high-grade, particularly metallurgical coal, vast quantities of which at 
present being used- up in generating power for industry, locomotive power 
for railways and as domestic fuel. Coal as a means of generating power 
is exhaustible, but water is inexhaustible. Its use for power generation | 
would release coal for use of other purposes of national importance. | | 

A river tamed is a source of poWer and wealth. It yields electricity - 


“to light cities, work factories, and run trains. Its water can be made to 


irrigate barren fields, prevent floods and ease navigation for inland steamers, 
It has been roughly. calculated that only about 6 per cent or available | 
water-wealth in our rivers is being utilised and the balance of 90 p.c. is. 
running to waste in the sea and doing incalculable damage to life and 
property through uncontrolled floods, stagnating pools and malaria mosquitos, 
Coal is no doubt the main source of industrial power, but in region. 

far away from the coal fields, the coal costs much and hence hydro-elect 
being rapidly dev NY 
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India now promises to be one of the leading countries of the world 
jn the development of hydro-electric power and great strides in this direc- 
tion have already been made. Her potentialities for hydro-electric develop- 
ment is estimated at some 39 million horse-power out of the world total ej 
of 300 millions. Only about a half million horse-power has so far been 4 
“harnessed. 

An unwholesome feature of the scanty progress made in India is 
that most of the existing installations have been planned to satisfy the 
demands of urban areas. This is best illustrated by the fact that Calcutta 
and Bombay, with a total population of one per cent of the whole country 
between them, consume 50% of the total electric energy produced in India, 
leaving the other 50% for the remaining 90% of the population. 

When the hydro-electric projects now under construction or awaiting 
‘construction are completed, India's resources of developed waterpower will 
probably rank as the third largest in the world, next only to those of the 
U.S.A. and Russia. 

Methods of Production of Electricity in India —The three chief sources for 
the generation of electric power are mineral oil, coal and. water flow. In 
„recent years, many countries have evinced interest in the harnessing of wind 
movements for the generation of electrical energy whose potentialities are 
not inconsiderable. As regards mineral oil, India produces only 6 p.c. of I 
her requirements including motor spirit and other fuel oils. So it cannot 
be expected that any major electric power project in India will be based 
on oil fuel. Regarding coal, all the well-known coal deposits are confined 
to a few localised more or less contiguous areas in Bihar, West Bengal, j^ 
Orissa, M.P. and Hyderabad. The high cost of transport of coal to such” 
parts as South India and Punjab is a factor which adversely influences the 
,establishment of large thermal power stations in South India or Punjab. 

So thermal stations. should be limited to coal-bearing areas where low ^ 
grade coals may be utilised for the generation of power. The Indian Coal 
Fields Committee (1946) have stressed the imperative need to restrict the 
use of high grade coking coal to metallurgical purposes only and have 
suggested non-coking coal which form the bulk of India's reserve's should 
-be burnt for raising steam for power stations. In the ultimate power 
practice of India, these thermal power stations would only be of medium 
capacities and would be generally intended to act either as standby to or 
to supplement other primary sources of power in the area, As for water 
power, it may be said that water is inexhaustible, whereas minerals are 
wasting assets. At the present moment, the total potential capacity of water 
power in India is guessed at 25 million kw. which however may well be 
"exceeded after more systematic examination. Roughly speaking, the snow- 
fed rivers rising in the Himalayas along the length from Kashmir to 
.Assam and the heavy rainfall on. Western Ghats are the main sources of 
hydro power in India. 

In addition there are several sites on the rivers flowing in the plains 
in other parts of the country where high dams could be built and hydro- » 
‘electric machinery installed. A peculiar feature of most Indian rivers is the 
seasonal variation of their flow from almost nothing during the dry season 
to several hundreds of thousands of cusecs during monsoons. This naturally 
"involves the construction of dams to store sufficient water to be utilised 

> during periods of lean flow. In most hydro-electric projects, such ancillary 
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i civil works form a substantial part of the capital outlay. Another special 
feature in regard to Indian hydro-electric schemes is the necessity of 
| coordinating power projects with the needs of irrigation. India is essen- | 
tially an agricultural country and has to depend for irrigation on rivers fed | 
by the monsoon rains. Here is a fundamental clash of interests between 
the needs of irrigation and electricity. So in many cases, projects have to 
be undertaken as a joint irrigation-cum-electricity measures. 

Central Water and Power Commission—The previous organisations of the 
government, such as, Central Electricity Commission and Central Water- 
power, Irrigation and Navigation Commission have been amalgamated and 
the new organisation is known as the Central Water and Power Commission, 
"The Power wing of the organisation will carry out the following duties— | 
(1) to make all necessary investigations and surveys and when required 
to prepare schemes and designs, (2) to undertake construction work on any 
river valley development or -electric power development schemes, (3) to 
advise and assist, when so required, the State Governments in the investiga- 
tion, surveys and preparation of river valley and power development schemes 
for particular areas and regions, (4) to advise the government, of India 
in respect of water and water-power rights and disputes, (5) to advise the 
Central and State governments on the administration of electricity legisla- 
tion and control of electric utilities, (6) to conduct research on various 
aspects of river valley development schemes, (7) to initiate schemes and. 
. arrange for the training of Indian engineers, etc.” 

State Control—Electric power is a concurrent subject coming under 
the purview of both Union and State Governments. While the day-to-day 
administration is the responsibility of the State Governments, the Union 
government lays down general policy and undertakes legislation to guide 
the working of the industry. The Electricity Act of 1948 provides the 
machinery required for promoting rational rapid and coordinated power 
development in India. Under this Act, the generation and distribution in 
India is controlled by the State. Among its essential feature are the con- 
stitution of a Central Electricity Authority and setting up of State Electri- 
city Boards. The function of C.E.A. includes the development of a sound 
adequate and uniform national power policy and co-ordination of the acti- 
vities of the planning agencies in relation to the control and utilization of 
power resources. The State Electricity Boards are also statutory corpora- 
tions and although subject to the over-all co-ordination by C.E.A., have 
considerable autonomy and great responsibilities. They are required to 
co-ordinate and stimulate electrical development by methods leading to'a- 
progressive reduction in cost and exercise a form of financial control on 
commercially owned undertakings whereby the investor is assured of a fair 
return, the industry of adequate capital and the consumer of low rates. 

Some Facts —Electricity is now mostly confined to urban areas. Bombay, 
Calcutta and Kanpur among them account for as much as 48 per cent ai 
consumption of power supplied by public undertakings. Bombay and West 
Bengal combined generate more electricity than rest of the Indian Union 
combined. d 


The per capita generation of electricity in India compared wi ^| 
countries is very poor. In 1947 it was 3,580 kwh. in Canada, Ts pm 
$n U.S.A, 1,177 kwh. in Sweden, 885 kwh. in U.K., and 390 kwh. in Japa 
In India it was only 12 kwh. i n Jap 
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Marked progress occurred in rural electrification, but this was mostly 
confined to the States of Madras, Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab. 
Taking the country as a whole, only 0-38 per cent of the villages with a 
population of less than 5,000 had electricity in 1949. |; 

The per capita consumption of electricity in India as a whole in 1949 P" 
was 11-64. The figures relating to some of the States (in kilowatt-hours) 
are: Delhi 105; Bombay 47-7; West Bengal 40:7 and Mysore 39. In 
Madhya Bharat, Bihar, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
P.E.P.S.U, the per capital consumption was between two and three kilowatt- 
hours only. In Assam and Orissa, the per capita consumption was even 
Jower—slightly over half and quarter kilowatt-hours respectively. 

Electrification of Rural Areas—The rapid electrification of rural area is 
one of the urgent tasks to which the Government have applied itself 
earnestly. In 1947 only 1,295 villages with a population of less than 5,000 
each were electrified. This figure rose to 2,118 in 1949. In other words 
about thirty-eight villages out of every 10,000 each with a population 
below 5,000 are now served by electricity. * 

All-India Electricity Grid—Recent advances in the theory and practice of 
high voltage power transmission led mainly to two significant developments. 
Hydro-electric power sites in inaccessible and distant locations were harnessed 
and power transmitted to consuming centres. Besides the old method of 
each power station feeding its own transmission and distribufion yielded 
place to interconnected power systems, now known as the modern ‘grid’ 

- development. This inter-connection of several power stations by trans-~ 
mission lines has not only brought larger region within the area of supply 
|. power systems, but a very substantial reduction in the amount of standby 
plants so necessary in isolated power stations. In eleven electrical zones 
into which the country has been divided, regional grid system is being 
developed. But Local arid Regional development. is the immediate objective: 
of the government. All India grid connections should be treated as the 
ultimate objective. 
ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE STATES 


'The electrial development in India at present time can be discussed under 
the following separate categories :— Vs ~ 
l (1) Development in South India—largely hydro-electric. 

(2) Development in Bombay area—Largely hydro-electric but with 
a limited amount of thermal power. 
Te (3) Development in the Bihar and Bengal coal fields—mainly ther- 
3 mal power. | 5 a 
(4) Development in the Central Region—comprising Hyderabad, 
Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh—mainly thermal. t 
(5) Development in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh States—mainly 
" hydro-electric-partly thermal. 

South India—There has been greater development of water power in 
this region due to long distance from collieries, The first hydro-electric — 
station in this area was built by the government of Mysore on the Cauvery b 
River at Sivasamudram in 1902. Two other power stations, Shimoga and ~~ 
- Jog in Mysore State have been completed. The former is a further deve- 
Jopment of the original Sivasundaram power scheme and is situated at a 
distance of about 3 miles from Sivasundram power site. The Jog power | 


* scheme is a development of the Sharavati river on the borders of Bombay. 
Cm i 4 p” fh, 
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and Mysore states. These three power stations are interconnected and . 
cover practically the whole of the Mysore state. i 
Madras —In the Madras state prior to 1932, the only power station of 
be imporance was the steam station in Madras city. The „Government of. 
Madras undertook the development of the Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme 
which was completed in 1932. In 1936 the power station at the foot of 
ihe Mettur Dam was completed in 1948. In 1941 Papanasam Hydro- | 
: Electric Power station on Tambraparni river was constructed. These 
three power stations are interconnected and serve the districts south of © 
Madras. In August 1947 the Government of Madras acquired the Madras 
city Thermal Station and have interconnected with Mettur Hydro Electric 
Station. The Government of Madras have also two small thermal stations ~ 
at Vijayawada and Vishakapatnam. A new thermal station has recently 
been commenced at Nellore. L 
4 Travancore-Cochin —The most important power development of the 
Travancore-Cochin State is the Pallivasal. Project on the Mudivapuzha | 
river in the T-C State. The power net works carry power to all parts 


of the State. ; 

P Bombay Area —In the Bombay State, the only major public utility 
! stations are the Hydro-Electric installations of the Tata Hydro- 
| Electric Agencies and the Thermal Power of the Ahmedabad - Elec- 
tricity Company. These Bombay & Ahmedabad Schemes together amount 
to 371,500 Kw or 89 p.c. of the total installed capacity in the State. 
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1 There is only one small power station at the Bhatghar Dam which is owned 
| "€ and operated by the State Government. The Government of Bombay 
A have recently established an Electric Grid Department which will under-, 


take schemes for electrification of the entire. State. 

“The three hydro-electric power stations of , Tata Hydro-Electric 
Agencies Ltd., Khopoli, Bhivpuri and Bhira are stituated on the slopes of 
the Western Ghats between Poona and Bombay. ‘The heavy monsoon’ pre- 
cipitation on the Western Ghats is stored in artificial lakes built for the 
purpose from which water 15 carried through tunnels and penstocks to the 
power stations, for generating of electric power. These power stations 
carry power to the urban and industrial areas of Bombay and Poona. Tata 


ystem is also interconnected with the steam power 


I 

Ke Hydro-Hlectric power 5$ 1 

«n BEN, of the G. I. P. Ry. at Kalyan. Outside the areas of Bombay 
144 and Ahmedabad, there are only two public utility power stations in the state 


—at Sholapur (steam plant) and Surat (diesel set). S i 
Bihar-Bengal Área -With the ample supply of coal, power. develop- 
ment of Bihar and Bengal has been based almost exclusively on steam: 
power stations. , T he largest of the power stations are those belonging to 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation with a total installed capacity of 
437,290 Kw. This Corporation has four large steam power ain 
Cossipur, New Cossipur, Southern and Mulajore, all situated on the banks. 
4 iver Hooghly. These power stations supply power to Calcutta 
jndustrial and residential areas. The aggregate length of underground 
cables in the power system amounts to 165 miles of 33 Kw, 37 miles ot 
20 Kw, 547 miles of 6 Ew and 13 miles of 3:3 Khw Cables apart fro 
a large L. T. underground | and overheal distriubtion system. Othe 
füajor public utility power stations in the area are Gouripur (53,350 Kw) 
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Sibpur (8,375 Kw), Dishergarh (16,000 Kw), in Bengal and . Sijua 
Jherriah (18,000 Kw), and Patna in Bihar. There are several privately 
owned power stations belonging to—Tata Iron & Steel Co, Ltd. Jamshed- 
pur, Steel Corporation of Bengal, Rohtas Industries, Dalmianagar, 
Aluminium Corporation of India, Asansol. 

Central India Area: Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh and -Orissa — The total 
installed generating capacity of electric power of this area was till recently 
52,000 KW. only. There were only two ‘power stations in the whole 
region—Nagpur with a steam power station and Cuttack with a diesel 
station. Recently however, some new installations have been completed— 
at Hyderabad and Cuttack. But the most important addition is the new 
installation at Khaper Kheda (near Nagpur) in 1950. 

Uttar Pradesh and Punjab —The Ganga Irrigation Canal taking off from 
the river Ganga at Hardwar has in sits long course upto Aligarh 13 falls 
each averaging about 10 feet. U. P. Government utilised these falls with 
eight small hydro-electric power stations on the canal with an aggregate 
capacity of 29,400 Kw. These stations are interconnected with one another 
and also with two medium sized steam stations—Chandausi and Hardua- 
ganj.. The combined system supplies power to all the western districts 
of U. P. The Ganga grid system has demonstrated the advantages of 
properly co-ordinated schemes for power and irrigation. The irrigation 
and agricultural loads consume more than 50 p. c. of the energy generated 


in Ganga canal power system. At Kanpur, a large steam power station 


is in operation. Messrs. Martin Burn Ltd. have established steam power 


At Delhi, electriciity is obtained from the Central Generating Station 
of the Delhi State Electricity Board. The present installed generating 


The old undivided Punjab during 1937-32 developed the hydro-elec- 
tric site in Mandi state on the Uhl river. The power house is located at 
Jogindernagar. It so happened that the major portion of the loads con- 
nected to Jogindernagar station fell within the limits of Punjab, now 
forming part of Pakistan. The major load centres coming within the Indian 
Union connected to.Jogindernagar power system are Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore. A working arrangement has been made between: 
Governments of Punjab (India) and Punjab (Pakistan) for the con- 
tinuance of the present supply from Jogindarnagar power station to the 
Punjab (Pakistan) which is expected to be gradually reduced. 


Power Projects under Planning and Execution 
Assam —A thermal power station scheme in or around Gauhati which 
was under consideration has been postponed. Preliminary investigations 
on a small hydro-electric scheme on the Umtru river near Gauhati are 
in hand. 


Wesi Bengal— (1) Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Schemes at ' 


Cossipur Power stations, at Mulajore station are well in hand, (2): 
North Calcutta Electrification Scheme—power will be purchased in bulk 
from Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation for rural and semi-rural areas 


in the north of Calcutta, (3) Moyurakshi Hydro-Electric Scheme, (4), 


jaldhaka FHydro-electric Scheme. 
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Bihar — (1) Sindri Fertiliser Factory Power Station; the D. V. C. 
will transmit this power over their transmission lines, (2). Development of 
the Damodar Valley. The project involves construction of 8 dams. 
Anticipating wide fluctuations in the power output of D.V.C. a large thermal 


)- station is being constructed at Bokaro, (3) Paina Electric Supply Company. 


—additional scheme are being worked out. (4) Bihar Government Rural 
Electrification Schemes, (5) Kosi River Development—investigations are) 
being pursued for river project where world’s highest dam is expected to 
be built. 

Bombay.—Following are the Bombay Schemes for execution—(a) North 
Gujarat Electric grid scheme, (b) South Gujarat Electric grid scheme, (c) 
Jog-Karnatak Electric grid scheme, (d) Extension of the Chola Power 
station of the Western Railway, (e) Radhanagari Electric works. Follow- 
ing are the schemes for investigation—Koyna Hydro-electric schemes. 

Hyderabad.—(1) Nizamasagar Hydro-Electric Scheme, (2) Hyderabad 
City station extensions, (3) Ramagundam Thermal power station, (4) 
Tungabhadra Hydro-electric scheme. d 

Jammu & Kashmir —Sindh Valley Hydro-Electric scheme. 

Madhya Bharat.—Chambal Hydro-Electric Scheme. — | 

Madras.—(1) Machkund Hydro-Electric Scheme—this is the most 
important scheme under five year plan. (2) Moyar Hydro-Electric Scheme. 
(3) Nellore Thermal Scheme. " "d 

Mysore—Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-electric Works Extensions (Jog), 
(2) Lakkavalli Scheme, (3) Mekadatu Scheme. A 

Orissa —Mahanadi Project—Hirakud. The Plan comprises the construc- 
tion of 3 main dams on Mahanadi river—Hirakud, Tekkerpara and Naraj. 

Punjab—Nagal Power Project is under construction. Nagal power 
scheme is the forerunner of the Bhakra-Nagal irrigation-cum-power project. 

Travancore-Cochin.—The following schemes are under execution— (a) 
Madupatty dam, (b) Pallivasal extensions, (c) Seugulam hydro-electric 
scheme. (d) Poringalkuthur hydro-scheme. — f 
Uttar Pradesh—(a) Sarda Hydro-electric scheme—by realignment of 
Sarda Irrigation canal, it is possibile to obtain hydro-electric power at 
Khatima at the foot of the Himalayas, (b) Pathari-Hydro-electric scheme, 
(c) Yamuna Hydro-electric scheme, (d) Rihand Power Project. E 

AGGREGATE INSATLLED GENERATING CAPACITY IN KW. IN INDIA 


Steam plants. Oil gas plants Hydro plants Total 
1930 .. .. 266,660 44,889 286,591 598,140 ` 
1935 E 440,514 95,519 364,369 900,402 
1940 un 624,162 115,291 468,969 1,208,422 
1946 s 713,951 121,346 484,019 1,319,316 
1950 .. 1,004,434 148,796 559,285 1,712,515 


NO. OF STATIONS AND AGGREGATE INSTALLED GENERATING CAPACITY 
ACCORDING TO OWNESRHIP, 1950 


conership No. of power Installed. generating 
stations capacity in KW. 
Governments ni ha 201 609,953 
Municipalities ya ah 19 17,402 
Companies 43 kang Aly 1,085,160 


478 1712815. — di 
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w. sc 42: 18:6 2:7 15:0 160.3 1:4 
' Kilowatt-hours genera- | 
' ted per capita  .. 376 — 2207 3,905 2029 1,100 14 
I 
AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 
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3 in million Kwh. .. 30,407 . 3,29,028 50795 14206 55,008 5106 
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NO. OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES ELCETIRFIED UPTO 1949 


Population Total No. No. of towns P.c, of towns 
of towns & villages & villages 
and villages with public with public P 

electricity, Electricity 
to Total. 
Over 100,000 > Be 49 . 49 100-00 
50,000—100,000 .. c 88 88 100-00 
10,000—50,000  .. BE 277 240 86-64 
10,000—20,000  .. ES 607 260 42-83 
5,000—10,000 .. E: 2,367 258 ^ 10-86 
Below 5,000 Y -. 559,062 2,740 0-49 
562,450 3,635 0-64 


ELECTRICAL POWER DEVELOPMENTS OF LEADING COUNTRIES 


Japan U.S.A. Canada Sweden U.K. India 
Area in thousand ` 
Sq. miles a 142 3,690 3,690 173 94 1,220 
Population in millions 81 149 13 7 50 362 
Installed. capacity in 
1 MW . 10,219} 67,504 9,950* 2,600% 15,085* 1,713* 


_ Kilowatt hrs. generated 


Installed generating ca- 
pacity per sq. m. 
Kw.) 


Importance of Agriculture in India —Agriculture always plays an impor- 
tant part in the economic fife of India. More than two-thirds or our people 7 
live on the land. It is the premier source of national wealth, It provides * . 
the bulk of India's export. Some oí the biggest industries, such as sugar 
and textiles depend on agriculture for Taw materials. Increase of popula- 
tion having outstripped food Production, food was already in deficit when 
independence came, — >E $ : 
Í The world position of Indian agriculture is indeed a big one. In rice, 
for example, which is by far the most important crop in this country, India 
3 however, India leads 
_ Prod ny and is second in - 


TUUS 11947 Figures, *1950 Figures. 
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„Defects of Indian Agriculture and Shortage of Food —Indeed the defects of 
Indian agriculture become evident when the per acre yield of most crops 
in India is compared fo that of foreign countries. India gets 660 Ibs. of 
| wheat from an acre of land while Egypt obtains 1,918 Ibs. Japan 1,713 Ibs. 
)- and China 898 lbs. The „average yield of sugarcane in India is only about 
| one-fourth of Java's. This bespeaks the backwardness of Indian agriculture 
i which by the way is due no less to the growing lack of soil fertility as to- 
the medieval technique of agriculture and an almost complete lack of capital 
^ to be employed in it. Fragmentation of land, the age old Zemindary system: 
are also causes which have retraded the progress of Indian agriculture. 
Effect of Partition —In food as well as in some other agricultural products 
India has been adversely affected by the partition of the country. With 
about 77:775 of the population of undivided India, the Indian Union has 
been left with 73:194 of the total area, 72-54% of the rice acreage, 7096 
of the wheat acreage and 70% of the total irrigated area, In the matter 
of irrigation specially. it is noticeable-that the most important irrigation 
works are located in Sind and West Punjab of West Pakistan. Besides a 
large part of the area under the improved varieties of cotton and wheat 
are left in the same area. On the other hand although the Indian Union 
has a larger per capita acreage under food crops than Pakistan, India is 
a deficit country in food grains by more than 2 million tons while Pakistan 
will have a surplus in normal years. | vi 
Government Departments and Agricultural Research—The Central Secre- 
tariat of Agriculture with its agencies in the States was started first in 
<j 1894 as a result of the recommendation of the Famine Commission’ of 1880, 
S But their only function was at that time to collect agricultural informa- 
tion and statistics and not to conduct scientific research and enquiries. The 
first serious attempt. to introduce scientific approach to Indian agriculture 
was made in 1889, when the Secretary of State for India deputed Dr. Voelker, 
the then consulting chemist to the Royal Society of Agriculture in England 
to come to India and advise on the application of chemistry to Indian | 
agriculture on: its general improvement. His report in 1891 constitutes an 
important landmark in the history of the development of State policy on 
agriculture. The second landmark was laid in 1905 when the initiative 
of Lord Curzon led to the foundation of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
4 Institute at Pusa and the establishment of the All-India Board of Agri- 
» cultural Departments into closer touch with each other. 
With the introduction of the Morley-Minto Reforms in 1920 and the. 
k transference of "Agriculture" to provincial control, the absence of a central — 
| machinery having both power and ability to guide, co-ordinate and further | 
stimulate research in the provinces was keenly felt. The Royal Com- 
mission of Agriculture in its report of 1926 drew a fresh recognition to 
the fact that “an organisation for agricultural progress not based on research 
1 is merely a house built on sand". The Commission therefore emphasised 
the supreme need of continuous research and elaborated an all-India 
machinery for its co-ordination. Accordingly the present Indian Council of. 
Agricultural Researcli was formed in 1929. Its Advisory Board consist 
of experts representing the Provinces, States, Universities and other scientifi 
bodies while the Governing Body is composed of the Provincial and Stat 
Ministers of Agriculture, representatives of the Central Legislature | 
the commercial and trade interests. The governing body of the. Cor 
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t 
is assisted by a Board of Research and a Board of Extension and has z 
Standing Committee. This Council coordinates research done at different 
centres in the country, takes initiative in suggesting suitable lines of work 
and undertakes schemes on its own. Several crop research institutes are 
working under the Council in different parts of the country, di 
Another important development resulting from the Agricultural Com- 
- .mission's recommendations was the establishment of the Central Agriculiural 
= Marketing Department in 1935 with the object- of (1) grading and j 
standardisation of agricultural products, (2) establishment of regylated 
markets, (3) organisation of producers for bulking, pooling and disposing 
of produce and (4) bringing about improvement in rural communications 
and provision of subsidiary roads. For the carrying out of its main purpose 
the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marketing) Act of 1837 was 
passed and the graded produce are given the seal “AGMARK”. The 
Department has also carried out marketing surveys and brought out reports 
on the marketing situation and practices of a large number of agricultural, 
poultry and husbandry produce. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the Agricultural Commission and the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
_ Committee and later according to the draft bill forwarded by the Marketing 
_ Department, the various Provincial Governments have passed laws establish- 
ing regulated markets in their respective areas. | i 

Besides these, the Central Government have also established several I 
Indian Central Committees such as Indian Central Jute Committee, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee to assist in the development and improvement 

. of production and marketing. , 
| The Central Ministry of Food and Agriculture now co-ordinates through P 
= periodical conferences and deals with all-India agricultural problems and 
planning. For this purpose it maintains among others the following 
institutions: (1) Indian Agricultural Research Institute which evolves new 
varieties of foodgrain, collects insects and fungi, evolves new method of 
crop protection and generally investigates agricultural problems of national 
importance, (2) Indian Veterinary Institute at Izzatnagar and Mukteswar 
carries on veterinary research. Vaccines prepared at the Institute have 
brought under control cattle and poultry diseases, (3) Lac Research 
Institute, Ranchi, (4) Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, (5) Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology, (6) Indian Institute, Bangalore, 
(7) Cattle-breeding farm, Karnal, (8) Cremery at Anand, (9) Cattle- 
~ breeding Station, Coimbatore, (10) Central Rice Research Institute at 
Cuttack, (11) Central Potato Research Institute at Poona, (12) Central 
© Vegetable Breeding Station at Kulu. Then there are several Central 
Commodity Committees to deal with special problem of the commodities 
concerned. The entire research is co-ordinated by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 

Zoological and Botanical Surveys—The Ministry of Agriculture is respon- 
sible for Zoological Survey of India which is mainly concerned. with care, 
presetvation and maintenance of natural zoological collections in its custody. 
The Botanical Survey of India at Calcutta is also under the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural Education and Agricultural Service —In view of the importance 
and yet the backwardness of Indian agriculture, the growth of agricultural 

E in this country by the gradual establishment of Agricultural 
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Colleges at Poona, Kanpur, Nagpur, Coimbatore, Allahabad and the intro- 

duction of the degree in agriculture in the various universities of the 

country may well seem to be slow and halting. But recent indications. 

show that the provinces lacking such institutions as yet have become alive 
keto their urgent necessity and are soon going to establish government 
institutions in their respective areas. The Government of India have also 
recently opened a Centtal College of Agriculture at Delhi. 

In these circumstances, it is only natural to expect that although the 
Indian Agricultural Service came into being as early as 1906, the Indian 
Central Government has only 6 Agricultural Officers for every 10 million 
population whereas the U.S.A. has 68 times and the U.K. 20 times the- 
number. This of course is in addition to the Provincial services, which 
also as yet do not account for much. But the expenditure on agriculture, 
both direct and indirect, seems to be increasing in all the provinces in the 
post-war years. : 

Agriculture and 5-Year Plan— The final Five-Year Plan have rightly 
given the top priority to Agricuture. Agriculture and. community develop- 
ment have been allocated 380 crores, i.e., 17-4 p.c. of the total expenditure. 
Apart from this, Irrigation and Power get about 651 crores, t.e., 27-2 p.c. 
and Social Services are earmarked about 340 crores, i.e. 16:4 p.c. Thus a. 
major share of the amount to be spent will go to the development of agri- 
culture and agriculturists. 

Fertiliser Supply —It is well-known that although cow-dung, green 
manures, oil-cakes as well as a little amount of chemical fertilisers are used 
today as manure, lack of proper manuring is one of the main reasons of 
‘the low fertility and yield of Indian agriculture. This is due again no less 

to habit and lack of capital than to absence of sufficient supply of manure. 
To remove this short supply, the Government of India have recently started 
a Fertiliser Factory at Sindri (Bihar) for the production of 350,000: tons 
of ammonium sulphate per annum. Besides, the various state govern- 
ments have recently started a drive for increasing the production of compost 
Na for the Increase of Agricultural Production —The shortage of food 
which is persisting in India since the dawn of Independence has been attri- 
buted to the following causes—(a) India’s population has been increasing * 
rapidly at the rate of one per cent every year, (b) country has lost some 
of its best food producing areas due to partition, (c) land was not developed 
to grow enough food for the people. . j 4 
But intensive efforts are being made to make India self-sufficient, in 
food. The following plans have been adopted—(1) Land Reclamation. 
India had between 108 and 125 125 million acres of fallow-and waste lands 
which were lying unused. Many ‘States have already enacted Land 
Utilisation Acts to enforce the cultivation of fallow lands. Regarding waste 
lands, the Central Ministry of Agriculture gave a lead in the reclamation 
\ of waste land by setting the Central Tractor Organisation. The organisa- 
tion came into existence in 1947. Among the Organisation’s achievements 
was the reclamation of land infested with the dreaded Kans. This organisa- 
tion with the help of tractors have already reclaimed the Kans—183,374 acres 
of infected lands of U.P., M.P., Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and Punjab- 
during the three years ending 1949-50. The additional food grains from 
the reclaimed land was 61,000 tons. (2) Intensive cultivation. This scheme _ 
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“can be divided into two main categories, permanent and recurring. The 
: permanent schemes include (a) minor irrigation work such as construction 
-of wells, tanks, channels, small dams and land improvement works. The 
recurring schemes relate mainly to (a) production and distribution of im- 
proved seeds, (b) application of manure and fertilizers, (b) composting of 

refuse and (c) plant protéction. They have to be continued and intensified 

year to year so as to achieve a progressive rise in the yield per year. 


FOOD CROPS 


Leading Crops of India —The crops of India are usually classified as 
follows:—(1) Food crops such as rice, wheat, barley, millets, pulses and 
gram, sugarcane and spices, (2) Oilseeds stich as linseed, rape and mustard, 
sesamum, castor, groundnut and cocoanut; (3) Fibres such as cotton, jute, 
hemp and flax; and (4) Drugs and Beverages, such as poppy, cinchona, 
tobacco, tea and coffee. 

Rice —the staple food of the majority of the people, is the leading crop 
of India and occupies about 30 per cent of the total cultivated area. As 
sufficiently high temperature, high rainfall and fertile alluvial plains are 
necessary for the growth of the crop, the southern and north-eastern parts 
-of India are the main regions of rice growing. In order of merit, Madras, 
Bihar, West Bengal, the U.P., the C.P., Orissa, Assam and Bombay are the 
main rice growing areas. Although it is generally regarded’ as a winter 
crop to be harvested in December and January, rice is special crop in the 
monsoon tracts. Two other varieties of' comparatively small importance 
are the autumn rice harvested in September and the summer rice harvested 
in May and June. 

Wheat—which is the staple food of central and north-western India is 
a rabi (spring) crop sown in India from October to December and harvested 
from March to May and stands next only to rice in importance. The U.P. 

~and East Punjab form the principal wheat growing area. The two’ main 
species of what grown in India are the so-called 'bread' wheat of Euroope 
and the so-called 'marconi' wheat and it is estimated that about a third 
of the total acreage of wheat in India is under improved varieties. 

Barley—a subsidiary faod to wheat-eaters is a rabi crop and is grown 

‘mainly in the U.P. and Bihar. Compared to her pre-war acreage and 
yield of about 6 million acres and about 1:9 million tons, India has now 
“about 7 million acres under barley producing about 2-4 million tons. 

Millets —viz., jowar (called cholam in Madras) and bajra; the two main 

varieties grown in India constitute the staple food of the agricultural 
population of the south. As noticed above both of them are mainly grown 
“as kharif crops. While jowar is mainly grown in Bombay, Hyderabad, 
M.P., Madras, the U.P., bajra is grown mainly in the Rajasthan Union, 
Bombay, the U.P., Madras and East Punjab in order of importance. It 
is estimated that jowar is grown in about 20 million acres yielding about 
4 million tons while bajra is grown in about 16 million acres yielding more 
“than 2 million tons. Another such foodcrop, grown mainly in the south 
is ragi which accounts for about 5 million acres producing about 1-4 million | 
tons annually. Another foodcrop, uncommonly rich in its food value, is | 
maize (commonly known as makai or bhutta). Although grown more or 
less all over India, it is grown mainly in the U.P. and Bihar. | i 
" - Gram pad the Pulses —These constitute an important and ba 
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of the popular diet in this country. Often grown mixed with other cereals, 
the pulses help to restore the fertility of the soil when grown as rotation 
crops. Gram, the most commonly grown pulse of India, is a rabi crop and 
accounts more or less for about 17 million acres and 3-5 million tons. 
The U.P. East Punjab, Bihar, M.P. and Hyderabad are in order of 
merit the most impotrant gram producing areas. Khesari, mung, masur, | 
arhar, mattar and kalai are the other pulses, also grown extensively | 
throughout the country. ry 
Sugarcane —Though a kharif crop, it is grown mainly in the northern 
States of India, the U.P. Bihar and East Punjab being the leading | 
producers. In recent years, the acreage under sugarcane in India has ~ 
fluctuated around 3:6 million acres yielding in terms of raw sugar (gur) 
about 5 million tons. But the per acre yield is so low that with about | 
28 per cent of the world acreage under sugarcane India accounts for less 1 
4 than 5 per cent of the total annual yield of the world. | 
Spices -of numerous varieties are grown throughout India, some mainly 
in the south. Of the Indian spices pepper is confined to the submontane | 
| tracts of the western ghats and the total acreage is estimated to be over | 
t 20,000 acres producing about 22,000 tons in a normally good year. The 
| major share of the pepper is produced by a large number of small holdings, | 
! chillies in West Bengal Madras, Ginger in Bombay, the U.P., West 
i Bengal, Madras and Bombay cardamom in the forests of southern and 
l western India, and cinnamon in the Western Ghats of South India. Among 
! others betelnuts are grown mainly in West Bengal and South India, areca- | 
| = muts being also grown in the same areas. India is however in short supply 
j of many of the spices and has to import them. 


1 Other Food Ctops—Among other food crops mention must be made of 

f the overall shortage of fruits and vegetables which keeps the first almost 

| totally out of the reach of the general mass of people and due to which the 

i later is an insufficient unit of popular food considering the dietary habits 

of the people. To make the position clear it may be mentioned that in potato | 
for example India’s production is so very low that the per capita consump- | 


th tion comes to about only 8 Ibs. per annum as compared to 506 lbs. in 
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X Tobacco —India_ stands third in the production of tobacco, the other 

j countries being U.S.A. and China. There are five zones of concentrated 
production in India—(a) North Bengal area, major portion of which has 

. gone over to Pakistan, (b). North Bihar area, growing both Nicotina 

y Tobacum and Nicotina Rustica; the former used for chewing as well as 

/ manufacture of cigarettes and latter mostly used for hookah, (c) Gujarat 
area growing Nicotina Tobacum suited for bidi, hookah and snuff, (d) 

t Nepani areas of Belgaum, Kolhapur and Miraj growing Nicotina Tobacum 

4 used for chewing and bidi; they are specially mild and sweet, (e) Guntur | 

[ area growing virginia type tobacco which is- excellent for cigarette manufac- | 

© ‘ture. The chief virginia variety cultivated in Indian soil is Harrison special, 

Poppy —which was an important narcotic crop before International | 

Agreement led to the restriction of opium exports, is at present grown 

chiefly in Bihar, the U.P. and Central Indian and that main! 


S “cinchona—is mainly grown on government plantations in the Nilgir 
i AN 
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‘Hills and Darjeeling. Considering the overall need of the malaria-stricken 
country-side, production is still short and has to be supplemented by imports. 

Hemp —(ganja) grown under government licence, yields three distinct 
-narcotics—bhang, charas and ganja. They are grown in Bihar and Madras 


mainly. 
Tea —in whose acreage and yield India stands third in the world "m 


which at present is one of India's main exportable commodities is grown 

in Assam, West Bengal, as also in South India and a little in East Punjab. 
Grown in about 730,000 acres producing more than 500 million Ibs, and J 
mainly in plantations on hill slopes of between 2,000 and 5,000 ft. above 
sea level, India is a producer chiefly of black tea only. 

Coffee—next to tea, coffee is considered the most important plantation 
„crops in India. The Indian production though small, has consisted always 
of a large proportion of highest quality and is grown in about 212,000 acres 
yielding about 18,000 tons in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Coorg mainly. 
The acreage under ‘robusta’ the better variety, is at present about 25 per 
“cent of the total. 

Rubber—The cultivation of raw rubber on a plantation scale was under- 
taken in Travancore-Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and Mysore in early years of 
the present century. The production of rubber in the country at the present 
time is of the order of 16,000 to 17,000 tons. Of the total number of rubber 
estates and holdings, 72-85 p.c. are located in Trayantore, 8-19 p.c. in 
Cochin, 16°55 p.c. in Madras (mainly Malabar) and remaining 2:41 p.c. 
-are in Coorg, the Andamans and Assam. je 

` 4 
FIBRES 

Cotton—the chief commercial crop of India, has fallen in acreage from 
about 21 million acres in the pre-war period to about 11 million acres at 
present, the yield coming down from about 4 million bales (of 400 Ibs. 
each) to about 2:4 million bales against an internal requirement of about 
-4:2 million bales. Coming down thus from a surplus to a deficit country 
in respect of Cotton, the partition of the country has left India with about 
1-3 million bales only of long staple cotton against a requirement more 
-or less of about 2 million bales for mill consumption. Although grown in 
most areas, in India, Bombay, Saurashtra, the M.P. and Hyderabad supply 
the major amount of it. . 

Jute —heretofore a monopoly of undivided India, is at present grown in 
about 766,000 acres yielding about 2 million bales against a total require- 
ment of about 6 million bales. Endeavour is. being made therefore to 
extend its cultivation from mainly West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
as at present to South Indian areas suitable by climate and soil for growing 
jute in them. Reclamation of fallow land, diversion of aus paddy land, double 
cropping of aman paddy land are some of the measures adopted to secure + 
an increase in jute production and the result has been the progressive 
increase of jute production in India. 

Hemp —is another fibre grown in India chiefly in the M.P., the U.P., 
Bombay and West Bengal. Small as the production is, it is used largely 
for the production of coradge and canvas. | i 
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Silk —Two-thirds of the total output of this fibre comes from Mysore. 
Of the other varieties of silk, "mulbery" silk is grown in the districts of 
Murshidabad, Malda and Birbhum of West Bengal, Dehra Dun and Par- 
batgarh of the U.P., Gurudaspur of East Punjab and in Kashmir, where 
it is a state monopoly; ‘tasar’ silk in the M.P. and the Chotonagpur division 
of Bihar; ‘eri’ silk in the Jalpaiguri district of West Bengal and in Assam; 
and ‘muga’ silk in: Assam and Manipur. . A 


OILSEEDS 


Linseed—a rabi crop, producing a very important industrial oil, is at 
present grown in about 3-3 million acres yielding more than 350,000 tons 
annually. Abundantly grown throughout northern India, the M.P., the 
U.P. Bihar and Hyderabad it ranks respectively in importance as the main 
linseed producers. 

Castorseed—another non-edible oilseed, is a virtual monopoly of India, 
the average acreage and yield in recent years being 1-4 million acres and 
about 130,000 tons. It is grown chiefly in Hyderabad, Madras, M.P. 
and Bombay. 4 

Groundnut— The groundnut cultivation has become a major agricultural 
operation in India and the crop is now estimated to occupy nearly 42 p.c. 
of the area under all oilseeds and 4-4 p.c. of the total area sown under all 
main food crops in the Indian Union. From a mere 0:5 million acres at 
the beginning of the century, the groundnuts now account for nearly 10 m. 
acres with an annual yield of 34 million tons of nuts in shells and 4-10 m. 
tons of kernels. Nearly 80 p.c. of the groundnut area is concentrated in 
Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad and the prominent varieties grown are the 
Coromandel and the Peanuts. Bold nuts grown in Saurashtra with a lower 
-oil content are specially valued for eating. m 

The oil is used for culinary purposes either as such or in the form of 


the hydrogenated product known as vanaspati. 


Rape and Mustard—two other very important edible oilseeds, are, un- 
like groundnut, rabi crops accounting for about 4'3 million acres and a 
little less than 800,000 tons in normal years. The U.P. Bihar and East 
Punjab produce the major portion of the total crop, although it is grown 
elsewhere in nothern India. 

Sesamum —also an edible oilseed, is a kharif crop grown in a little less 
“than 4 million acres with an yield of more than 340,000 tons in normal 
years. The chief growers of sesamum are the U.P., Hyderabad, Madras 
and M.P. 

Cocoanut —an important oil-yielding tropical fruit, is produced exten- 
bively in the coastal provinces of India, but mainly in the South. India's 
average annual acreage and output of cocoanut is estimated at 1-5 million 
acres and 3,000 million nuts of which about 1,500 million are converted 
into copra. India's requirements are not however met wholly -by the internal 
production, so that India has to import a large quantity of oil and copra. 

Cotton-seed —also an edible oilseed, is naturally a by-product of cotton 
cultivation and is extensively grown in India, the average annual productio 


being above 2 million tons. i 4 
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2 PRODUCTION OF TOTAL FOODGRAINS IN INDIA 

j (Thousands of tons) 

FEMA 48-40 1949-50 1950-51 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 d 
E Ps Bi Ragi .. 1465 1520 1,369 «di 
iea — 1. 5630 6290 6590Barlay . .. 208 2219 235 
dues 1L 8022 5777 5.206Small Millets 2131 2242 1806 
ES. 2171 2700 ZasrTotal Cereals 43314 46018 4179 

d Mie ^ iu 2071 2014 1681Gram -. 4535 3,667 3766 


; Grand Total 47,849 49685 45489 
KA 1 (Report on Finance & Currency 1951-52) 


PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sugar Oil Seeds Cotton (lint) Jute 
(000 tons) (000 tons) 


(000 bales (000 bales . 
392lbs 4oo lbs. 


each) each) 
1947-48 3: Som EE 5,117 2,188 1,658 
194&49 — a 4869 4,502 1767  , 2055 
1904950 — .. 40938 5,142 2,628 3,089 
1950-517 .. +. 5,462 5,173 2,926 3,301: * 
Coffee Rubber Lac Silk. (raw) 
^ (tons) (000 tons) (000 mds.) (ooo lbs.) 
1947-48 $ ec 15,612 15 972 2232 
1948-49 n" .. 15,584 16 ; 806 2,104 
1949-50. E Te 22,004 16 1,161 2,127 
1950-51 AA $5. 4 17 983 as 


(Report on Currency & Finance 1951-52) 
PORDUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CORPS 


(000 tons) ! 
Rice Jawar Bajra Mais Ragi Small 


millets 
22,774 20 2,581 2297 1448 2,167 


' 22,597 1022 2171. 2,072 1,455 2,131 
. 21,244 5,971 2,813 2431 1455 | 1,614 
X 21,669 5,295 2,716 2,349 1,480 i T1614 
Wheat Barley Gram Sugar-cane Tobacco Sesamum 
6,289 2210 . 3651 4,904 223 379 . 
di 5,650 2,206. 4,535 4,869 255 335. 
ONE OTIO 2,640 4,503 5,817 234. 351 
/ 1946-47 iE 4,971 2,450 ^ 3,599 4913 270 323) 
| Groundnut Rape & Linseed Castor Seed Jute Cotton | 
Mustard | ! 4 


Md < 
S 3,408 774 413 18 3,117, . 2970 
4 PE Te 201 1238. |, 433 108) 2085 ^ 1767. 


a^ "4f Aue SAH SU BOO 431 18. 1,658 É 5 
on ra SAP SASS 08 792 0 E 1,320. Mui B 
^ IN o Gr MOM SUNT ct of ricultural Statistics, 950) 
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(Thosand Acres) 


i- 


Other 
cultivated 
Total Notavailable ^ land ex. 
geographical for i Current Current 
All India area Forests cultivation Fallows Fallows 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1948-49. 810,89 83,692 93,044 93,307 62,304 
1947-48 810,809 88,192 95,603 92,416 60,942 
1946-47 810,809 81,585 94,262 87,211 57,559 
1945-46 810,809 82,069 92,963 89,635 55,042 
1944-45 810,809 81,458 91,912 87,645 49,193 
ON a Goo ZOO a R 
2- $10,809 2, 5 y y 
IEEE (Thosand Acres) 
Culturable 
Net area Grossarea area includ- 
according to Area sown sown ed in other 
Netarea village more Col.7 & uncultivat- 
sown passes than once Col. 9 'ed land 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
244,307 577,730 33,571 277,883 7,515 
-245,504 583,682 32,555 278,059 13,519 
242,773 564,320 33,739 276,512 11,276 
241,913 562,550 “34,521 276,434 11,018 
245,659 556,706 34,073 279,732 10,967 
246,277 557,349 33,352 279,629 11,841 
^ 242,463 557,209 32,762 275,224 10,647 
n (Abstract of Agricultural Statistics, 1950) 
AERA IRRIGATED (SOURCE-WISE) | 
(000 acres) n (000 acres 
1948-49 46,988 1945-46 N 48059 ~ 
1947-48 46,635 4 1944-45 Bd 47,118 LT 
1946-47 48,452 1943-44 ^n 46,830 
AERA IRRIGATED (CORP-WISE) 
1948-49 49,941 1945-46 M 52,057 
1947-48 50,138 - 1944-45 ` vs 51,701 
1946-47 52,607 1943-44 551,639 


India, 
ance of manu 


tural commodi! 
- foreign trade. 
cotton goo 

e 17. 
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(Abstract & Agricultural Statstics, 1950) 
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i wood and timber, provisions, drugs and medicines, hardware 
ja ices, etc., On. the other hand, jute manufactures accounted for 
nearly a quarter of India’s total export trade. Wool and Wool manufac- 
tures, raw jute and cotton, tea, lac, seeds, grains, pulses and flour, leather, 
hhides and skins, tobacco and fruits and vegetables were among the commo- « 
dities exported from this country. On the whole, India had a favourable 
balance of trade, the value of her total exports exceeding that of her total 
imports. With the outbreak of World War II, the position became more 
favourable, and a radical change took place in the structure of India's 
foreign trade. As the war advanced, the demand for raw materials went 
up by leaps and bounds. Manufactured articles were also exported in large 
Er than ever before. The result was that the volume of exports 


rose to unprecedented heights and India was able not only to repatriate all 
her foreign debts but also to accumulate large sterling balances. 


r With the cessation of hostilities, however, there took place a gradual 
- reversal of this trend. A ‘decline in the exports became visible every- 
where, because commodities which India was able to supply now became 
available from other sources and also they were comparatively cheaper 
than India. At the same time, the relative cheapness of foreign manu- 
factures brought about a great inflow of imports which was far in excess 
of the country’s real needs. India was thus faced with an excess of 
imports over exports. And their deterioration in the balance of trade . 
grew more worse with the partition of the country. Before partition, - 
India exported many raw materials, such as raw jute, raw | 
| cotton, raw wool, and hides and skins which now had to be imported. jy 
- So while in 1946-47, she was the largest jute exporter of the world, in ^ . 
1948-49 she became the largest importer of raw jute in the world. Come 
modities such as cotton, wool and hides which previously figured among 
her exports now prominently became imported commodities. The parti- 
tion of India reduced India's capacity to export raw materials and at 
the same time, made her a substantial importer of raw materials, Partition .- 
had also an adverse effect on the imports of food grains, as the country 
became more than ever dépendent on imported food grains. The other 
causes of decline of exports were—increased cost of production which induced 
Indian manufacturers to charge high prices which acted as a check to 
exports. The lack of adequate facilities for transport was another factor 
which adversely affected India's foreign trade. The cumulative effect of 
all these was a heavy adverse balance of trade. : 1 
Remedial measures for India's Foreign Trade —With this critical situation 
regarding India’s foreign trode, the Government of India began to devise 
various measures to meet the situation to increase India's foreign trade. 
The remedy primarily lay in reducing the import of certain commodities 
and simultaneously in increasing the export of others. The measures taken 
by the Government are as follows: | 
(1) Progressive liberalization of export control for export promotion. 
(2) Trade agreements and arrangements with foreign countries. 
(3), Consoldation of Commercial Services abroad. 
4)! Participation in international fairs and exhibitions, a 
t9 Opening of show rooms in important centres of world trade. | 
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(6) Standardization of Indian goods and commercial servicing and 
publicity through the various units of the ministry. 

(a) Export Promotion Towards export promotion, the Government 
have followed a policy of progressive decontrol. Until the end of 1950, 


about 250 articles were decontrolled altogether. During 1951 about 60 | 


other articles were placed on the Open General Licence. Further, steps 
were taken to increase production of essential raw materials for domestic 
consumption without which large scale expansion of exports was not 
possible. Also, with a view to maintaining the reputation of Indian 
products in the foreign markets, the proper standards were fixed for 
important export commodities. Tax relief was granted to certain co- 
modities. Steps were taken to ensure that Sales Taxes levied by State 


Governments did not apply to exports. Import duty on raw materials. 


used by industries producing for export was reduced. Export goods were 
given high priority in the matter of transport and export licensing was 
centralized 


(b) Trade agreements—Bilateral trade agreements were concluded 
with countries like Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, Finland, Egypt, Iraq, 
Afganistan, Australia, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Western Germany, Austria, 
Indonesia and Japan. The object of the agreements was to establish direct 
trade contacts with these countries, secure essential and Scarce goods not 
otherwise obtainable and to promote the export of Indian goods. These 
trade agreements were of two types, namely, trade agreements with 
quantitative commitments for export and import of goods and general 
trade arrangements through exchange of letters of commercial goodwill. 

(c) Commercial Services—India has Indian Commercial representa- 
tion at twenty-two centres as against only ten before August 1947. In 
the countries where trade representatives have not so far been appointed 
Indian trade interests are being looked after by the Indian Ambassaders, 
Consuls-Generals, etc, Besides sending monthly and annual reports 
regarding export promotion in foreign countries, India’s trade representa- 
tives answered trade enquiries, actively encouraged the establishment of 
trade relations between genuine firms on either side, publicised India 
products by various methods. f 

(d) Fairs and Exhibitions—With a view to popularising her products 
abroad, India participates in a number of international fairs and exhibitions. 
Exhibitions of Indian goods are also organised by Government through 
their trade representatives in different cities of the world. 

(e) Show-rooms—The Government pays special attention to organising 
show-rooms at Indian Missions abroad. These have been opened in London, 
New York and Bangkok and there are window displays of goods at Alex- 
andria, Djakarta, Prague, Stockholm, Tokyo, Mauritius, Trinidad and Kabul, 

Trade Control—Export and Import —For the proper economic and indus- 
trial development of the country, the raw materials which are in short 
supply or difficult to procure, have to be produced, regulated and controlled 
“The object is (1) to conserve available stocks (2) to enable the industries 


to obtain an equitable share of these stocks at fair prices and (3) to 


satisfy consumers' needs by effecting equitable distribution of products 
such as cotton cloth, jute manufactures and cement among direct consumer: 
- or cotton, yarn, pig iron and steel among consuming industries, . T is 
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the main underlying idea of trade control in operation at present. Further- 
more, there is a price control over a number of essential commodities— 
mainly imported since they are in short supply in many countries owing 
to American stock piling and European rearmament programme. 
Export Control of commodities was introduced in India during World xil 4 
War II with a view largely by preventing essential commodities reaching , 
the enemy, to ensuring supplies for successful prosecution of war and also 
_ for conserving essential supplies for civilian consumption in the country. 
— Unfortunately with the cessation of war, conditions have not yet made it 
fe possible for export control to be withdrawn. But export control is being 
gradually liberalised at various stages and about 250 items, previously 
controlled have been released from control from time to time. Export 
a control has been retained only for scarce commodities, But the degree -~ 
_ of restrictions which export control has to exercise on different commo- 
^  dities depends on a number of important factors, such as, the conditions 
-.. of internal supply, changes in international demand which has been subject 
- to sharp fluctuations, For insistance, the volume of exports of agricultural 
products to be allowed in any one year can be determined when the crop 
: position is known A 
The field of effective control over export is now as narrow as possible 
and less than 10 per cent of India’s export trade is at Present subject to 
. control in a sense which is more than purely formal or normal, 
3 Another step towards improving India's export trade and foreign 
4 exchange earnings was the abolition or reduction of export duties on 
certain important exportable commodities, 
j Import Control at the beginning was very restrictive as it was designed - 
. to conserve foreign exchange, specially hard currency, for capital projects. 
_ According to sterling balances agreeement with the U.K. in 1948, unessential 
imports from a number of foreign countries were thus banned. 
There was steep rise in the prices of commodities as well as in the 
- cost of living index in the principal industrial centres, This resulted in 
y issue of Open General Licences in 1948. In 1949 the main objection 
A f import control was to regulate imports within the limits of India’s 
. foreign exchange resources and thus to arrest the growing adverse 
. balance of trade. To this end, O.G.Ls are being continually widened and 
cancelled or are being.issued with greater restrictions and with narrower 
scope as situation demanded. In this way, the main object, that of revers- 
— ing the adverse trend in the country's balance of trade is being achieved. 
—— In 1951 however a new situation arose. Import restrictions as well as 
. the favourable trend in India's exports after devaluation improved the 
country’s balance of ‘trade. Instead of the large adverse balance of the 
- earlier years, the balance of trade became favourable for India, 
= *' "Tariff Commission— on January 21, 1952 the Government cf India 
"acting on the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission replaced the 
Indian Tariff Board by appointing a statutory Tariff Commission under 
. Tariff Commission Act of 1951 consisting of three members with one 
- of them as Chairman. The functions of the Commission are as follows— 
(1) Grant of protection for the encouragement of an industry. ME 
a Variation in the customs or other duties for the protection of an 
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(3) action to deal with dumping and with abuses for protection by a 


protected industry z 
(4) effects of protection on the general price level and cost of living 


4 (5) effect of tariff consessions under trade or commercial agreements - 
on the development of any specified industry 
(6) any anomalies arising out of protection. - 


The Commission has been powered to consider claims to protection 

A not only from established industries as in the past, but also from industries 

i which have yet started production but are likely to do so if they | 
are granted suitable protection. The Commission, can on its own 

initiative, start enquiries with the exception of those relating to initial - 


f 
h grant of protection and the prices of particlar commodities whether protected. 
A or not. In the latter two cases, it can act only on a reference from 
a Government. Further, the Commission is required to investigate and report | 
N periodically on the working of protection. The Commission has been | 
invested with the wide discretionary powers regarding the general prin- 


ciples relating to fixation of tariffs and obligations of protected industries. ' 
The most important feature of the Tariff Commission is that Commission | 
! would be free to decide the duration of protéction according to the require- 
A ments of each industry. Moreover, the Tariff Commission Act requires 
Government to report to Parliament within three months after submission 
of its report by the Commission the action taken on it, and, in the event 
of failure to take action to explain the reasons thereof. 


s Structure of Indian Trade —there has been striking change in the foreign 
| trade of India since 1938. The recent comparison shows this striking 
disparity : : ! 
i Imports P.C. of total P.C..of total -~ 
) imports, imports T 
m 1938 1950/52 
Capital goods Sailr ioa dem) 120 19 uu 
Raw materials AN ab TA». 40. 27 re 
Consumer goods I ES 40. 54 Us 
Exports P.C. of total, PC. of total 
à 1938-39 1950-52) 
Exports Exports 
4 Food Drink & Tobacco — .. Uo iw aoa 23 t 
Raw materials uc Sd 21 45. 
Manufactured goods 3s v. 54 30. 


Direction of Foreign. Trade —Before World War II, over half of the 
foreign trade of India was with sterling area and on an average only 
- about 10 p.c. with the dollar area. In the following decade, as a result - 
of India’s decline of trade with Germany and Japan, India’s share in ao 
| area has risen to about 25 p.c India’s needs are no longer met exclusively 
` by imports from United Kingdom. U.S.A. Egypt, Iran and Australia 
| found a good footing in India; _ India's export trade with UK 
Australia and Canada RETINE E 


j 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
(In lakhs of Rupees) 


Sea & Air Land frontier Trade in 
abon Transit (1+2 
: 50 287 
48-49 543,76 4 85, E 28, 
dodo 566,70 42,79 60 608,88 
1951-52 863,03 80,45 80 942,68 
Adjusted 
Exports Sea& Land Trade in Balance 
~ Air frontier Transport (5--6—7) of Trade 
5 8 
1948-49 423,32 30,39 E. 453,71 —17508 
1950-51 606,86 17,82 23,28 601,40 — 7, 2s 
1951-52 716,14 27,14 9,84 733,45 —209,23 
(Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 1952) 
SOME DIRECTIONS OF SEA AND AIR BORNE TRADE 
Private & Government—(In lakhs of Rupees) 
U.K; Imports Exports Balance 
3 => (+) 

1948-49 152,36 98,28 —54,08 
1950-51 122,90 139,82 -+16,91 
1951-52 157,85 189,58 +31,73 

(Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 1952) 
U.S.A. Imports Exports Balance 
(2) (+) ; 
1048-49 10673 70,68 — = 36,05 
1950-51 115,82 115,34 48 
1951-52 287,91 132, 18 il 


Ev 
Ly 


5573 
(Reserve Bank ‘of India Bulletin 1952). 
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INTEGRATION OF STATES. , 


The Indian States before independence were about 552 in number 
varying in size from states like Hyderabad and Kashmi: to state of a 
few acres, in all stages of development, some patriarchal, some feudal and 
some developing representative institutions. bj 

The relationship between the British Government and the Princes was 
described as. Paramounicy. The States had no international status: 
vis-a-vis Foreign Powers, Foreign Affairs, Admirality and Maritime Rights 
were under the control of the Paramount Power. State land over which 
railways ran was ceded. Telegraph and Trunk Telephones were by 
arrangement under the control of the Central Government, and while a 
few states had their own internal postal service, the British Indian Postal 
Service was under central control. Few States were entitled to strike 
their own coinage. Some States paid tribute. The larger States main- 
tained special bodies of troops trained to work with Indian Army, which 
was inspected by officers of the Central Government. 4 

Though subject to various restrictions, the internal affairs of an 
Indian State were the Princes’ responsibility; for each State there was a 
Resident or Agent whose duties were to “advise? the ruler and report to 


the Viceroy. 


. The Princes could not claim to negotiate with Paramount Power | 


on equal footing. Both internal and external security rested, ultimately 
on the power of the British Government. Disputes between the two States 
“or between a state and the Paramount Power were subject to the arbitration 
of Paramount Power. Paramount Power would intervene, by deposing 
the Prince, curtailing his authority or placing him under supervision in 


the event of gross misrule. | 
le of India rightly regarded the States as strongholds 


While the Peop led 
lers of the States disliked the Central Govern- 


medizvalism, many ru 5 d 
ment's interpretation of ‘ Paramountcy `. They claimed the right to nego- 
tiate with the Crown, the recognition of their rights under their treaties 


and they resented much of the ‘advice’ given to them by the Political 


Department. 

On the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, a Cham- 
ber of Princes was set up in 1921. The Viceroy was President. It had 
elected Chancellor, a Pro-Chancellor and a Standing Committee. Tt was 
a purely deliberative body. Large States treated the Chamber with disdain, - 

f the attitudes of the smaller states into whose hands 


They disapproved o 
ick power as the Chamber possessed had fallen. 


The idea of Indian Federation as envisaged in 1935 Government of . 
India Act could not take a concrete shape by the refusal of the Princes 
to join in the Indian Federation. But 1935 Act created the office of Crown 
Representative to exercise the functions of the Crown in matters, sovereignty ' 
over which had not been surrendered to the Federation. 

After Independence —When the Indian Independence Act was was passed, 
may rulers asserted their independence, notwithstanding the advice of the 
Governor-General Lord Louis Mountbatten to accede to one or other of 
the new Dominions. The Constituent Assembly in its capacity as Central. 
Legislature, approved an Instrument of Accession requiring as a mi 
mum, surrender of sovereignty over Defence, Foreign Affairs and co 
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a d some rulers acceded. After the experience of Junagadh and 
3 ET Tes the fragmentation of India was to be encouraged, a 
1 Song policy towards the States by the Indian Government was inevit- 
able. During the year 1948, under a provision added to the 1935 Act 
under powers conferred by the Indian Independence Act; rapid progress 
_ was made in the attachment of States to provinces, and the amalgamation 
o of States into Unions. Some States surrendered all sovereignty, and were 
administered by the Centre according to the System prevailing in Chief 
"Commissioners" Provinces. The process continued during the period pre- 
ceding the inauguration of the Republic, and ultimately the States which 
were not amalgamated with provinces, either separately -or in Union 
with other States, acquired, under the new Constitution a status similar 


— "to a Governor's Province; or in some cases, similar to Chief Commissioner's 
- Province. 


q. miles were involved in the 
. process of merger. The States taken over as centrally administered areas 


numbered 61 with an area of 63,704 sq. miles. ^ 


FISHERY IN INDIA 


i With o coastline odf 3,500 miles, a continental shelf of 


of more than 100,000 
b square miles, into which numerous large, perennial ri 


vers discharge their 
Oceanic islands, the 
must be quite considerable. Similarly, 
lagoons and swamps, numerous rivers, 
ge number of perennial and semi-peren- 
ponds and other stretches of water, a 
ble, are a rich potential source of inland 


men in India is believed to be of the order 

‘of boats, catamarans and other craft has. 

0. Yet, the average catch per person 

In the U.S. trawler 

80,000 pounds and in 
200,000 pounds. 

a result of the food 
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culturable waters to pilot scale fishing in offshore and deep sea water with 
modern power vessels. Second line of approach to improvement is the 
undertaking of research, pilot experiments and training etc. This means 
_ fundamental and lasting benefit to the development of fisheries. Two fisheries 
‘research stations have been established, one for marine at Mandapam jn 
South India. and the other, for inland fisheries at Barrackpore, near 
Calcutta. Each station is staffed by a band of highly qualified research 


of training fishery workers to meet the requirements of State Governments. 
The Government of India have been running two fishery training centres at 
their two fisheries research stations. 

With the object of developing marine fisheries in India, for which a 
great deal of information regarding our fishing grounds, fishing seasons, 
suitability of different types of vessels and equipment for use under Indian 
conditions, the Central Government have established a pilot deep-sea fishing 
station at Bombay. In addition to charting fishing grounds off ‘the Bombay 

i coast, this establishment is bringing out considerable quantities of fish as a 
i result of their operations, Y 
* Inland Fisheries —are the cheapest and quickest source of fish supply in 
; any country. India today is perhaps more advanced than most of the . 
countries of the world in inland pisciculture. Large areas of water in many 
States are being stocked at present, yielding 10 maunds or more per acte. In 
this stocking operation the most important point is the adequate supply - 
^ of fish-seed. Apart from the fact that stocking has to be done afresh 
"" every time, sources of spawn and fry of carp have not yet been located 
“in many States. In this fish spawn trade, Bengal occupies superior posi- 
tion. Other States coming next are Bihar, Orissa, U. P., Delhi and Punjab. | 
Another easy way of fish producing is the stocking of brackish waters, | 
5 like the extensive backwaters of Cochin where sluice gates are provided 
for inflow and outflow of water to bring young of certain fishes into stocking 
tanks with the tides. 1 4 
Deep Sea Fishing —The large gap between production and requirements | ' 
of the country can only be made up by the exploitation of our extensive — 
marine resources. Fishing in Indian seas is, however, confined to a narrow - 
‘coastal belt of five to seven miles only. This is largely because the equip- | 
4 ment used for sea fishing consists mostly of small boats, canoes, catamarans 
and of small nets and tackles which are not of a type which can stand the 
rigorous and requirements of off-shore or deep-sea fishing. These fishing 
people, poor as they are, have acute problem of procuring nets, timber 
for boats, sailing cloth, fish hooks and coal tar etc. In addition to this 
difficulty, these fishing folks cannot go beyond the coastal belt—all their 
time is spent up in reaching the fishing ground and bringing their catch 
So the mechanization of fishing operation has become an 


workers. 
Some of the States are also engaged in research work with the object 
| 
; 


to the market. 
absolute necessity. , vd X 

To start deep sea fishing on a commercial scale, the first requisite is 
to collect essential data regarding fishing grounds, the type of crafts and 
gear that would be suitable, the species of fish that may be available in 
different parts of the sea, in different seasons and similar other essential | 
t information. Collection of such data which, at the outset, cannot yield | 
"economic returns commensurate with the expenditure involved, can ‘ont: 
‘at the Government level. " VM 


UR 
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Refrigeration —Another important item. for the improvement for fish 
productiort in India is the refrigeration without which this problem can not 
be solved. At present, though large quantities of fish are being caught, but 
for the want of refrigeration facilities and transport, only a small portion 
of the catch can be used in a fresh condition. So for the better supply of 
fishes, two things are absolutely necessary—(1) quick transport of fresh fish 
from large assembly centres to some of the towns in fast motor vans, 
(2) provision of refrigerated rail transport. For the quick freezing and 
cold storage, plants are the ideal solution for the proper preseryation of fish 
and also erection of as many ice factories as Possible, so that adequate 
quantities of ice may be available at all important fishing and consuming 
centres. 

Fishing Curing —For the lack of adequate transport and other facilities, 

-it is estimated that more than 50 per cent. of our fish production is being 
cured in various ways. A large quantity is consumed in this country but 
a lucrative export trade in this commodity with Ceylon and other countries 
has also been established. More that 150 fish curing yards haye been 
established by governments along the coasts of India, 

Varieties of Fishes —Seas around India are rich in variety of fishes. 
Plenty of sharks are available in the Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and also 
along Coromandel and Konkan coasts. Sardines, herrings, anchovies and 
shades form the bulk of our food fishes and rank first in commercial 
importance, Mackerel, horse-meckere] and Perches come second, The 
other remaining marine fishes are Jew-fishes. Indian salmons, cat fishes, 
bombay ducks, pomfrets, mullets, silver bellies, ribbon-fishes etc, which are 
small sized groups. 

Regarding fresh water fishes, carps form th 
variety, such as, Rohu, Calta, *Mrigal and Calbasu which a; 
throughout India: other important variety is cat fish 
clarius, silundia and macrones belong to this class. "There are also mis- 
cellaneous fishes such as murrels ctc. Trout has been introduced into the 
hill streams in Kashmir, Kumaon and Nilgiri Hills. 

Fish Products —Besides articles of food, fish yields several b 
The most important is fish oil, "such as, sardine oil and sha 
which are now being produced on commercial basis in India, 


2 he oil is 
used for the manufacture of paints, soft-soaps, for softening hides, for 
temparing steel etc. Fish liver oil Produces vitamins A and B indispen- 
sable for wasting diseases. It is being manufactured b 


fishes, Cat-fishes are yielding ‘Isin-glass’, a valuable arti 
fication of wines. Fish-scraps are converted into fish 
Protein food for poultry and livestock. Fish refuse 


cle for the clari- 
meal as additional 
are being dried as 


manure. 1 

Fish-curing is also. an important supplementary trade. The chief 
methds of curing fish in India are sun-drying and salt curing, either by 
dry or wet process. 


Fish-Eating Population —Fish is eaten ‘by nearly 50 per cent of the 
population. It is an important active foo in Bengal, Bombay, Orissa and 
Madras, but owing to the very limited supplies not more than a ‘chhatak’, 
of fish per head per week is available. The minimum needs of the fish- 
eating population is 2 ‘chhataks’ J d 
estimated. that per copita consumption of fish in India 
| / 
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Production of Fish —India's annual production of fish is 522,000 tons, 
71 per cent of which come from the sea. There are 187 Curing Yards in. 
the country. India exports Rs. 208 lakh worth of dry fish mainly to. 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. A number of varieties of fresh fish are also 
exported to America though on a small scale. The fish which as evolved 
keen interest and liking by the Americans is Bombay Duck which are being 
sent to America by Indian exporters per year. This compares very un- 
favourably with the consumption of approximately 16 Ibs. in Ceylon 70 Ibs. 
of Burma, 90 Ibs. in Japan and even more in some other countriees. 

Fish Research—There are three fisheries Research stations in India at 
"present? namely, (1) Central Inland Fisheries Research Station at Barrack- 
pore, (2) Central Marine'Fisheries Research Station at Mandapam, South 
India and (3) Deep-Sea Fishing Station, Bombay, which are maintained 
by the Government of India. 

These stations are wholly financed and run by the Government of India. 

The new methods introduced for increasing fish production are (1) 
supply of fish fry and fingerlings by the Central Inland Fisheries Research 
Station, Barrackpore, to the deficit areas and (2) effecting reduction in 
the morality of fish fry and fingerlings and (3) trying out different kinds 
of modern methods of fishing in deep-sea waters. 

Government Development Plan —Under the Government of India’s plan, 
improved fishing vessels and new methods of catch are to be tried especially 
off Bombay and Madras coasts and in the Bay of Bengal. Besides, a large 
number of fishing boats in Madras, Bombay and Saurashtra would be 
fitted with Diesel engines to enable them to go farther into the sea. These 
engines will be fitted by the State Governments and sold on ‘no profit’ basis 
to private fishermen and co-operatives. The fishermen will be trained in 
the use of modern craft and equipment free of cost by the Governments of 
maritime States. Under the recent Indo-U. S. Technical Co-operation 
Agreement the U. S. Government are to provide Rs. 1,18,36,065 and the 
Government of India Rs. 68,95,000 (total of Rs. 1,87,31,065) for the, - 
development of marine fisheries in India over the next five years. Under 
this scheme India will get 14 multi-purpose fishing boats of various designs, 
two tugs to tow smaller indigeneous fishing vessels, three Japanese bull 
trawlers with Japanese crew, etc. One Japanese trawler is already operat- 
ing off Bombay and is training Indian crew. 

The plan also envisages conversion of the two existing fishing trawlers 
maintained by the Government of India in Bombay for use as "bull 


trawlers”. 
PRODUCTION & CONSUMPTION OF FISH, 1948 
Production (000 mds.) 
Sea fish te bs 10,078-9 
— Fresh Water Fish è a 4073-5 
Total -. aN Bo oe 14,152-4 
Quantity available for consumption (000 mds.) 13,020-0 
e Population (1948—nillions) "i Sh 348-83 
Per capita consumption (/bs.) xn ES 3-07 


ps India receives a rainfall of 50 inches 
| 4 ENT 5 

i is naturally a large disparity in the depth of rainfa 
: Rou Miis cem Beginning from a meagre five inches in the 
1 


tential. It is increasingly being realised that while 
f EE obs T. 2 single purpose like irrigation or flood control 
= ithe aot be an economic proposition, it might become a financially feasible 
id roductive scheme, if it included other purposes like power generation, 
kak Y etc. Therefore multi-purpose river development on a regional | 
A ere has found great fayour with the Central, and State governments 
f to provide simultaneously for control of floods, for development of electric 
- power, irrigation and navigation; for fish: culture, for food Production the 
. control of malaria and for recreational facilities, 


enterprises like 
purpose projects of a great 

f hydro-electric Power and irri- 
d's largest multi-purpose projects 
f the country, “while 


ly 70 pr 
to abo 
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Revenue from Irregation —lIrrigation is an important source of revenue 
to some of the states, namely, East Punjab, Madras and Uttar Pradesh. The 
revenue is derived from the supply of water for the crops, besides certain 
subsidiary receipts, such as tolls for navigation, rents for fisheries etc. The 
rate of revenue charged for irrigation does not depend on the volume of — 
water supplied, but on the nature of the crop and the area irrigated. In the 4 
States in Upper India, irrigation revenue is distinct from land revenue and ~ 
irrigotion revenue is combined. 4 

Government Departments —The Ministry of Planning, Irrigation and 
Powers is responsible for the Irrigation, Hydro-electric and other electric Y 
schemes in India. The Indian Union has two central statutory bodies for 
the work. of irrigation—(1) Central Board of Irrigation with a Research — 
Committee and a Bureau of Information and (2) Central Water Power, | 
Irrigation. and Navigation Commission. The Central Board of Irrigation — 
is a national committee in India for the International Commission on Dams 
! / and the proposed International Commission on Irrigation and canals. Tt 

is also the liason body for International Association for Hydraulic Structures | 
Research and runs the Indian National Society for Soil Mechanics and 
K Foundation Engineering. The Central Water Power, ` Irrigation and 
: Navigation Commission is a central fact-finding planning and coordinating 
. organisation to adyise Central, Provincial and State Governments in regard 
to waterways, irrigation and navigation problem throughout the country. 
The Commission has seven sections, each under a Director to. deal with 
waterways, navigation, hydrology, designs, publications, statistics- 
It has- an up-to-date information bureau and library on. 
s valuable material, for the information o; 
An important activity of the Commissio 1 


irrigation, 
and research. | a p 
engineering subjects and publishe: 


engineers all over the country. of tl 
is the Research Station at Kbadakvasala near Poona which is endeavouring 


to determine the best form of structures for the control and development 
| of the river in the country. 
; Besides the Government of India, States namely Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Madras, Hyderabad and Mysore also maintain 
| research stations. 
Main Types of Irrigation—(1) Canal Irrigation—This is the most im~ 
portant type of irrigation. Canals draw their waters from rivers or from 
artificial storage. They are mostly seen in Northern India. The river canals 
1 are of three classes—/Inundation canals, Perennial canals and Storage canals. 
By inundation canals, water supply is made possible by leading water from 
rivers and streams. They are formed by, making smaller cuts through the | 
river bank, into which the water flows when the level of the river rises - 
during floods. These are, generally found in the Indus basin and 
its tributories. The Perennial canals are built by erecting some form of 
.barrage across a river which flows throughout the year and diverting its - 
water through a canal to the country to be irrigated. These canals are found | 
in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. Storage canals are built by constructing a 
store the rain water during the monsoons. The water 


cay 


storage. These works are I 
< (2) The rest of the i perolas 
tion wells, tube wells etc. Ted 


i (a) | Surfac perco 
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(b) Tanks and Reservoirs. The water collects either in natural de- 
pressions, on the beds of streams are dammed up and shallow basins created 
for storing water. , D 

. (c) Flood irrigation and inundation irrigation are the other sources of 
minor irrigation in India. The monsoon flood water of rivers diverted 
to lands which are above the level of the: ordinary supply in a river. 
The flood water soaks the lands and the moisture retained in the soil 
allows the cultivation of a winter season crop, which otherwise would 
Sa i Tube lls—Thi lif 

"be zwells—This means lifting of water fr x 
Es of mechomcah pumps. This process helps oa AM 
A ater resources of the country, particularly in th i 1 
- Eu angele basin. d 2 e alluvial plains of the 
T e irrigation is again divided in three classes by Gove: Me 
: (1) Productive—the capital for the GA sa A and CEDE f thi 
class is provided out of borrowed money or by appropriation fro; F. Me 
Insurance grant and which is expected to yield within ten ENS gene 
completion sufficient revenue to pay their working expenses as we rni Und 
interest on the capital'expended on their construction, pie He 

(2) Protective—These are constructed as protecti i ; 
the cost of construction is provided out of CoE eat VERE s iine End 
SUC from famine insurance grant. r by appro- 

Minor—The works are of various kind i 
Eee Anaic out of current revenues. s and included mostly tanks. 
ive Year Plan—The first part of the Five 
expenditure of Rs. 4.504 million on irrigation Em Pen icruplates an 
= total estimated cost of these projects is over Rs. 7,290 milli Nemes. The 
— Rs. 1,380 million have already been spent. By 1956 m ion of which 
expected to irrigate an additional area of 8-8 million acre € projects are 
extra power amounting to 1-1 million kilowatts. When th and ‘generating 
completed, the area under irrigation will increase by 16.5 slt Roco are 
power generation by about two million kilowatts. million acres and 
Projects in operation and investigation —At 

under execution in different parts of the RON ES v wire 

122 others on which preliminary investigations are eitha T 

have been completed, but these cannot be taken iri hand er in progress or 
Together, the 257 projects are expected to cost the count of want of funds. 
of the 135 projects under execution, 11 are multi-purpos Mar 1,900 crores 
tion and 64 purely power projects. Twelve out of a purely irriga- 
classified as ‘major’ projects costing more than Rs. 10 ese 135 may be 
of the ‘major’ projects are multi-purpose in their sco ane each. Eight 
-schemes and one an irrigation scheme. The UD ree are power 
together, are estimated to cost Rs. 151 crores, thus brin, ing 123 projects 
cost of the 135 projects under execution to Rs. 590 xe the aggregate 
summarizes some of the benefits which are ected f "The table below 
"S from 135 projects 


from year to years. 
Addl. power 


installed (k.w.) 


—— 


e 135 projects 
tion there are 


Addl. irrigation Addl. food 
. (million of acres) illio: 5 
1951-52 i; Eh oe gt 


1952-53 5i SIL À b r 
oa sio 


BS 


1953-54 Do D 2:0 i 0-7 
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1954-55 A ah ais 1-4 596,000 
1955-56 . x MS 1:8 636000 
1956-57 : 6:7 2-2 708,000 
1957-58 7-5 2-5 - 791,000 
1958-59 a 8-5 2:8 817,000 
1959-60 n. 9.2 3-1 910,000 - 
Ultimate 12-9 +3 1,996,000 Y 


Following are the main canals and dams of India:— 


CANALS & DAMS OF INDIA 
PUNJAB 
1. Western Jamuna Canal takes its water from the Jumna, near wher 
the river leaves the Himalayas and irrigates the:districts of Rohtak and 


Hissar, States of Patiala and Jhind. 

2. Sirhind Canal takes water from Sutlej River and irrigates 
Ludhiana, Ferozpur, Hissar and Nabha. ' 

c. Upper Bari-Doab Canal takes from Ravi River and irrigates 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore. Its main lines are 324 miles long. 

4. Lower Chenab Canal is the greatest canal in India and takes water 
from Chenab and irrigates Lyallpur. It derives its water from that impound- 
ed by a great weir across the river Chenab at Khanri. 

5. Lower Jhelum Canal—takes its water from the Jhelum at Rasul | 
and irrigates lands in the North-west Punjab. 

6. Upper Chenab Canal and Lower Bari-Doab Canal. It takes its water 
from the Chenab at Merala at the foot of the Himalayas. 


UTTAR PRADESH h 
1. Upper and Lower Gangês Canals irrigate the doab between Ganges 
and Jamna. The Upper Ganges Canal starts from the head works near 
"Hardwar and crosses the Solanki River by the biggest aquaduct in India 
near Rootkee. The Lower Ganges Canal takes off at Narora and joins the 
tail end of the Upper Ganges Canal. The two together irrigate 24 million | 
IDE and contain 7,500 miles of channels, forming the biggest system in  - 
ndia. 
2. Agra Canal is taken off from Jumna near Delhi and irrigates 
Mathura and Agra districts. d 
3. Sarda Canal takes off from Sarda river on the borders of Nepal | 
iri the north of U. P. and irrigates Rohilkhand and Western parts of Oudh. 
It commands some 7 million acres in Oudh and Rohilkhand. It has 
4,177 miles of main canal distributaries and is the longest canal in the 
world. In addition some 1,500 miles of drainage channels were constructed 
to carry off rain-water quickly. Cost of the scheme was £7,500,000. 
4. Eastern Jumna Canal irrigates north-eastern parts of the province. 
The canal takes the water from Jumna near Faizabad. ` Irrigates 400,000 


acres. y 9 i 
5. Trans-Jumna Protective Canals—were built as protective measures 


to cope with famines. x | 
MADRAS 4 
Madras—Cauvery-Mattur Project, Godavari Delta System,’ Kistna | ] 
` Delta System, Cauvery Delta System, Pennar River Canals System, | 
Periyar System, Chicacole Minor River System, Lower Coleroon Anicul 
System, Tungavadra Project has been inaugurated in 1945. ; 


n 
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WEST BENGAL, 


West Bengal has two small canals—Damodar Canal and Eden Canal, 
which together irrigate 186,000 acres. 


PRINCIPAL MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECTS 


Bhakra-Nagal Dams —in the Punjab envisages the construction of a 
680 ft. high main storage dam across the Sutlej near Bhakra, about fifty 
miles above Rupar town in Ambala district. About eighty miles below this 
down stream from Bhakra dam, Nagal dam, ninety feet high is now complet- 
ed. This dam is designed to divert the requisite supplies from the river 
Sutlej to the Nagal Hydel Canal and to provide a balancing storage to 
‘firm up variations in supplies due to load fluctions at Bakra Power 
Plant. The dams will irrigate an area of 3-6 million acres, which is 
expected to yield 130,000 tons of additional food grains and 800,000 bales of 
cotton. The project provides for the generation of 400,000 kw. of power 
which will serve the Punjab, PEPSU, Rajasthan, Delhi and Uttar Pradesh. 

The Hirakud Project —in Orissa is the first of a chain of three dams 
planned for harnessing of the Mal anadi. The other two projects will be 
the Tikarapara Dam and the Naraj Dam in the middle and lower reaches 
of the river. The project comprises the construction of a dam across the 
Mahanadi about nine miles upstream of Sambalpur. Tt provides for irriga- 
tion of 1,100,000 acres beginning in 1953-54. While fully developed, the 
project will yield 340,000 tons of food grains and 34,000 tons of cash crops 
-— such as sugar cane and cotton, and supply 321,000 kw. of power. 

* Damodar Valley Project —The project envisages thé control of the 
capricious Damodar river by impounding its flood water in a series of 
"reservoirs to be created by construction of dams across the main river as 
"well as its tributaries. In the first phase of development, which is included 
jn the Five Year Plan, four dams are to be constructed at Tilaiya and 
Maithon across Barakar, Panchet Hill on the Damodar and one dàm across 
the Konar, The reservoirs will have an aggregate Storage capacity of 

.2-44 million acre feet. Flood reserves are proposed to be VE M 
Maithon and Panchet Hill only. This is designed to cut down the hi ect 
recorded flood of 6,50,000 cusecs to about 2,50,000 cusecs, which the fects 
of the river in the deltaic area can safely carry without flooding its right 
bank or injuring the flood embankment on the left. Power will be gen ated 
- at all the four dams. The installed capacity will be about 124,000 tow In 
= Addition a thermal plant is being erected in the heart of the Willer a£ 

Bokaro. The installed capacity will be 200,000 kw. e continued ü al 
^. will be capable of meeting a peak demand of 300,000 kw, ete 
, The regulated flow below the dams will be picked up at D 
where a barrage is to be constructed for diverting the flow into A DE 
of canals designed to irrigate nearly 900,000 acres of fertile land in West 
Bengal. A part of this canal system will be utilised for navigation - n Wes 
also. This will provide an all-water route between Blips acta ee 
Dacos Considerable progress has been -saniganj coalfields 

and Calcutta. Consi gam n made with the constructi 
of the thermal power house 2 aa aro. - ; ruction. 

Tungabhadra Project which wi Mall; Madras and Hyderabad, envi 
a dam across the Tungabhadra a be Mallapuram, three miles aboy Thee 
in Bellary District. There wi NE (evo canals -one will: irri dae a Gro 

res in Madras and the RE. a rrigate 419,000. IB 00,000 - 


lerabad. | 
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Kakrapara Project —in Bombay State consists of a dam across the Tapti 
at Kakrapara, fifty miles above Surat. It provides for a canal on eithe 
bank of the river. The irrigation of 562,520 acres and generation o 
48,000 kw. will be chief benefits accruing from it. The additional food 
production resulting from the scheme will be 166,000 tons. 

Mayurakshi Reservoir Project—aims at irrigating about six hundred 
thousand acres in Birbhum area including adjoining areas of the district of 
Murshidabad and a small area of the district of Burdwan. The project 
consists of two parts. Part I—the storage dam and reservoir at Messanjore. 


“in the Santhal Parganas in Bihar. Part Il—barrage and canal system in 


Birbhum district. The first part provides for the construction across river | 
Mayurakshi at Messanjore a masonry dam of height 136 ft. above the | 
deep foundations. The second part provides for the construction of main 
barrage across the river Mayurakshi near Suri in the Birbhum district and ' 
an elaborate canal system to irrigate the 6 lac acres. | 

Kistna Pennar Project — The project aims at harnessing the waters of — 
the great Kistna river draining 80,000 sq. miles to irrigate a little over 
4:2 million acres of the first and second crops in the Rayalaseema and ' 
in some of the coastal districts of Madras State. It is also proposed to 
develop power of about 250,000 kw. firm and seasonal. 

Lower Bhavani Project —This project is for the construction of a dam 
across Bhavani, a tributary of the Cauvery taking its rise in the slopes | 
of the Western Ghats in the Nilgiris and Malabar districts of Madras State. A 

Ramapadasagar Project —consists of (a) a dam 428 ft. high across — 
Godavari river, (b) two canals taking off an either flank of the dam—one 
extending upto Vizagapatam port and the other extending upto Kristna ^ 
river in the adjacent valley and even beyond into the Guntur district upto 
the Gundalakama river, (c) a hydro-electric generator station at the right 
flank. ` 


NEW PROJECTS \ 1 
` State Project Estimated ' Benefits 
|| costin Irrigation Power in 
millions, in thousands thousands of 
of rupees of acres kilowatts 
Bompay Gangapur Storage AM 
Project .. Seek! 38 40 
_Ghataparbha 1 Y ® A 
Canal Project— ` 3 } E 
| Left Bank | se te M20 03 NG 
y Mahi Canal Project— < 
Right Bank «2 42-5 105 a 
Kakrapar Project.. 62-6 600 
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HINDUSTA 
Project Estimated Benefits 
cost of Irrigation Powerin 
millions in thousands thousands of 
oí rupees ofacres kilowatts 
Tungabhadra Project .. 412-4 700 T 
Lower Bhawani 90:7 . 207 ae 
Malampuzha Reservoir 38-0 40 
Manimuthar Project 39-8 20 
Moyar Hydro-electric 
Scheme 46:4 36 
Pykara—lll Stage 
Extensions pu CRX 28 
Papanasam—II Stage 
Extensions 33:6 17 
Machkund Hydel 
Scheme 68:2 103 
Tungabhadra Hydel 
Scheme 79:4 60 
Sarada Power House o 75-0 23 
Mayurakshi Reservoir 155-0 600 4 
Rajolibunda, 43-0 79 
Godavari—I Phase  .. 44-1 53 dE 
Lakkavalli .. 200-0 180. 14 
Tunga Anicut 20:0 21 
Nugu Reservoir 22-0 20 
Jawai Project 2359 46 
, Peechi v. 17:3 48. 
Chalakudi | 12-0 50 
Neyyar Scheme 12-0 31 2t 
Palliwasal—II Stage. 23-0 9 
Sengulam Hydel .27:5 48 
Poringalkuthu - 22492630: 24 
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Pre-Vedic Times—The history of Indian Art, Architecture, Painting and 
Sculpture in pre-Vedic times in India is even now shrouded in mystery, 
although we now know a good deal more than we did, say thirty years back, 

The unearthing of ancient cities at Mohenjodaro; Harappa and else- 
where has brought to light a wealth of pre-historic achievements in art 
and architecture, which has surpassed our wildest dreams. We now 
know that, five thousand years ago there were in India highly civilized 
people who were master craftsmen. 

From what have been dug up, we find examples of decorated and plain 
pottery with designs of intersecting circles, tree patterns, figures of animals, 
birds, snakes, fish, etc. 

A few exquisitely executed small statues, haye been unearthed. Stone 
figures of animals, specially models of a short-horned bull, are of excellent 
quality, The seal-amulets are the most artistic achievements. Some of 
the animals of the larger and finer seals are beautifully portrayed, 

Numerous clay figurines have been unearthed, mostly primitive in 
appearance. Use of glazed and vitreous pastes in the manufacture of small 
ornaments and animal figures was common. Ivory was used for larger 
objects and was actually worked in Mohenjodaro. 

Embroidery as a handicraft was commonly practised. Gold needles 
have been found, and these were used,no doubt, for embroidery purposes. 

Excellentlv preserved parures, collars, girdles and necklaces 
have been unearthed. It seems that the most popular jewellery worn by 
the ladies in the Sind valley in those times were gold plaques with 
ornamental. paste inlay, plain gold armlets, globular beads, gold conical 
ornaments (worn over the ears), neeklaces and girdles, as also ear-rings. 

Mauryan Period —Very little do we know, about the arts of pre- 
mauryan periods. Almost nothing is yet known to exist which belongs to 
the period between what is known as the Mohenjodaro-Harappa period 
and the Mauryon period. Architectural and scuptural monuments in stone 
appeared for the first time during Asoka's reign. The six Asokan edict 


. pillars, best known of which are those bearing the Sarnath Lion capital, 


near Banaras, and the Rampurva Bull capital represent the court art, 
while statues of Yakshas ond Yakshis and the reliefs of the early Vihara 
(monastery) represent the popular art. 


PAINTINGS 


The primitive ruddle paintings in natural caves in various 
parts of, North and Central India belong to the paleolithic or neolithic age, 
These are the earliest record of Indian Painting. 

The oldest Indian paintings are found in the Jogimara Cave of thë 
Ramgarh Hill in Madhya Pradesh. They date, from the 2nd century B. c, 
The history is continued by the famous frescoes of the Ajanta Caves, 
ranging from about the 1st century B.C. to about 7th century, and constitut- 
ing, perhaps, the most important mass of ancient ‘painting in the world, 

Frecoes, resembling in general style the Ajanta paintings; are to be 
found in a few groups of caves near Bagh, a village in Gwalior State, 

At Sigiriya in Ceylon, frescoes closely related to those at Ajanta | 
and Bagh can be seen. Ajanta and Bagh contain India’s best murals. The 

"s 


| only second rate pictures, all in the ‘Europian Style’, were to be found in 
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“Ajanta frescoes painted in tempara represent ihe Buddhist narrative art at 
its best. 

Central Asia, Tibet and Nepal—Sir Aurel Stein's explorations in 
Central Asia (as also those of Prof. Grunwedel, Dr. Lecoq, etc.,) have 
unearthed a vast amount of materials (in mass and paintings) which help 
us to form a fair idea of the achievements of painters following Indian 
models, more or less closely, during the seventh and eighth centuries in 
Turkistan. It is now accepted that the specially Buddhist forms of art in 
China were derived from India through Khotan, and passed on through 
Korea to Japan. Nepal imitated Indian painting before Tibet did so. The 
earliest Nepalese school followed the model of Marwar in the seventh 
century while subsequent Nepalese artists followed the Bengal (Eastern 
School) school of the ninth century. 

Tibetan paintings are usually found executed on long narrow banners. 

of silk or cotton. The style is a combination of Indian and Chinese 
characteristics, traceable to early style of Turkestan. 

Muslim and Rajput Schools of Printing—Then came the Muslim and 
Rajput paintings. Dr. Coomaraswamy was a pioneer in the field of inves- 
tigation of Indian painting. He divided Indian Miniature Painting into two 
schools: (1) The Muslim School (under Persian tuition) during the 
reigns of the Mughal emperors, and (2) the Rajput school persisting in 
Rajputana and the Himalayas up to the end of the eighteenth century 
and, according to Dr. Coomaraswamy, comparatively little affected by the 
Persian and European influences which enter so largely into the art of 
the Mughal Court. 

Muslim Paintings: The Muslim painting is a purely miniature art. y 
Muslim painting owned its existence and development to court patronage 
and its chief characteristics were secular motif, subtlety of line, brightness 
of colour, pattern and exquisite finish. Indian miniature painting is largely 
derived from Persia. The history of Muslim painting begins at the 
court of Humayun at Kabul. After Humayun, a school of Court-painters 
was set up under Akbar's direct control, and. thus the Indian artists, 
so employed, began to assimilate Persian method and modify them. 

] Rajput School—According to , Dr. Coomaraswamy, Rajput School 
should be classified thus: A Rajasthani, and a Kangra (Himalayan) 
school. The Rajput painting sprang from mural art. Its theme, unlike 
Muslim painting, was popular with universal appeal. Though sometimes 
secular, Rajput painting drew much of its inspiration from the two great 
epics, Saiva and Vaishnava mythology and Ragas and Ragamalas. Kangra 
school developed in latter half of the 18th century. It represented the 
finest phase of Rajput painting in the 19th century. ` 

. Kalighat Patua Paintings—Much work exists besides that of the court 
painters. These are generally classified as ‘Bazaar schools’. Of these the 
Calcutta brush drawings im colour of the Patua Caste, notable for their 
vigour, are better known as the 'Kalighat Patua paintings. ; 

The Moderm Schools: At the beginning of the twentieth century, 


the Art Exhibitions held in different parts of India. Of the exhibitors Raja 
Ravi Varma of Travancore achieved wide popularity for a time. i 

~ At the beginning.of the 20th century a new art movement began 
originate in Bengal under the inspiring guidance Abanindranath Tagor 
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and E. V. Havell. It aimed at a synthesis of oriental art in order to 
combine the idealism of Ajanta and the exquisite formal qualities of 
Persian miniatures with Chinese simplicity and Japanese delicacy. 
Abanindranath Tagore founded the Indian Society of Oriental Art which 
brought about a reniassance in India Art. A noble band of pupils of Tagore 
—Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Ganguli, Iswari Prasad, Asit Kumar 
Haldar etc. greatly contributed to the success of the new art revival. 


Modernism in art in India—Many think that Gaganendranath Tagore, | 


Jamini Roy and Amrita Sher-Gil are the pioneers of Indian Modernism. 

Jamini Roy has given us a modern accent to an old tradition. For 
inspiration he looks to the ‘pat’, the clay dolls and pottery decorations of 
our village artisans. He tries to catch the folk art traditions andj 
transform them into re-creations. In this he has been eminently successful, 
and with his strong unerring lines and simple colour combinations, he 
has turned out things of great beauty and strength. 

Rabindranath’s creative imagination laid more stress on the inner 
vision, and his creations seem to bear a charge of latent meaning. 

Our contemporary young artists seem to be undergoing a formative 
period. These younger painters are trying to treat familiar Indian motifs 
in various style including post-impressionist style. Many of them are 
looking to distant lands for inspiration: The most noticeable influence in 
their are appears to be that of Van Gogh, Gaugin, Rivera and Orozeo. 


INDIAN. MUSIC 


Perhaps the most ancient musical system with all its original techni- | 


cal specialities and peculiarities still more or less, preserved can only be 
found in India. ‘ 6 
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Northern System: Alapana, Dhrupad (including Dhamar, Shadra, 
Jhumra, etc,) Tilana, Sura-vartama, Kheyal, Thumki, Hori, Tappa, Ghazal, 
Rikhta, Dadra, Chaturanj, Lavani, etc. n 

Southern System: Alapana, Pallavi, Kirtan-Pada, Tanavarnana, 
Chaukavarana, Javali, Gita, Ragamalika, etc. 

Scale notes or Swaras: The swaras are seven in number, the same 
as in the reckoning of the European systems. Apart from these principal 
notes, fifteen micro-notes are recognized, and together, they form the 

- 22 Shrutis or hearable (i.e. recognizable) notes of the classical Indian music. 

Varnas: There are four kinds of varnas or manipulations of notes: 
Static, ascending, descening and zig-zagging. 

Raga: Raga is an arrangement constituted by swaras and „varnas, 
and furnishing gratification to the senses—particular Ragas, it is said, 
being capable of gratifying or exciting particular senses. Certain Ragas 
are appropriate to the morning, some midday, some afternoon, and some 
the night. Ragas are also recognized to be appropriate to certain seasons 
of the year, thus: Shree Raga is suitable for Sisira or sheeta-ritu, 
Vasanta for Vasantaritu, Bhairava for Grishma-ritu, Panchama for 
Sharadritu, Megha for Varsharitu, and Natanarayan for Hemantaritu. The 

! member of Ragas vary according (o different authorities; 6 according to 
some, 5 according to others. To each Raga 6 Raginis are recognized. This 
makes the number of Ragas and Raginis either 36 or 42, according to 
particular authorities. But, in practice, there are very many more Raginis 
extant and those are explained as being either mixed or offspring Raginis. 

Dhrupad or Dhruvapadda: Dhrupad is the marga or classical style 
of Indian vocal Music. It is a matter of history that the classical music 
of the North (roughly that music which is prevalent in the country 
bounded in the south by Vindyas), as we find it now, is to a great extant 
indebted to the great Tan Sen, whose conception and execution of the 
different.Ragas had that great prestige of having received the approval of 
Akbar the great. 

There are four parts in Dhrupad compositions: (1) Sthayee or. 
Asthayi, (2) Antara, (3) Sanchari, (4) Abhog. The Pokhawaij 
(Mridanga) is used as an accompaniment along with the four-stringed 
instrument Tanpura. 

Desi Sangeet—The history of Desi music is as old as the ages. It is 
said that Desi music first acquired importance from the Buddhist musicians. 
The Muhammadans, always on the look-out for novelties and embellish- 
ments, readily adopted many of the peculiarities (and much of the sweet- 
ness) of Desi Music. The three very popular varieties of music in our 
music jalsas—the Kheyal, Thumri-Tappa, and Ghazal are indeed the 
creations of Indian Muhammadans. It is a fact that the ‘Kheyal’ is the most 
popular variety of vocal music, and that the Dhrupad has been regulated 
io a much lower place in points of popularity so much so that, although 
the Kheyal cannot be classed as Marga sangeet, knowledge and proficiency 
is Kheyal singing have come to be regarded as knowledge and proficiency 
in classical vocal music. 4 ah HL Y 

Thumbari or Thumri: This style of singing originated in the Court 
T Oudh where Sanad and Kadar, pioneer composers in this style, were 
(10 musicians. 4 ni 13: 
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Thumri compositions are generally framed in light and simple Ragas 
and, in singing, there is no rigid observations as regards the purity of. 
the Raga sung. ; 

Tappa: This style of singing originated in the Punjab, Miyan Shori 
being credited „with being its originator. His compositions are in the 
Punjabi language. It is sung in light Ragas and its chief embellishment is 
its peculiarly undulating style of tones. A 

In Bengal a great musician and no mean poet composed many beautiful 
love songs (in Bengali) in the Tappa style. His creations are known as 
*Nidhu babu's tappa". 

Ghazal: The Ghazal shows Persian influence in the theme (Ghazals 
are love lyrics in Persia) although the musical portion has nothing 
Persian about it. Short and lilting fans are used as embellishmtnts. 
Bhaos (Bhava) or mood expressions by gesture are allowed. 1 

The Ghazal has been specialized to a great extent, and even singers 
of classical music incorporate them in their performances in order to- 
show off their powers of embellishment. 

Kirtan: In Bengal the Kirtan system (purely Vaishnava school) 
allows some variations. For instance chorus singing is allowed in Kirtan. 
There is a main singer who leads, while his lines may be repeated in chorus. 
The Khol (an earthen drum) is played as an accompaniment. 

The Kirtan system of singing is highly specialized, and in many 
compositions use of pure Ragas is evident. 

Tt is said that Sree Chaitanya, the great religious reformer of Bengal 
(14th Century) was the father of this special type of singing. 

Folk Music; There are numerous types of folk songs in the coun- 
try, each province having one, or even mere, of its own. Of the better 
known the following may be mentioned ; The Garba of Gujerat; the 
Jhoomur, the Baul and the Vatiali of Bengal; The Kajri, the chaiti, and 
the Saoni of U.P.; the Madh of Rajasthan: the Abhang of Maharastra: 


] 


the Dhol geet of Punjab and Kashmir; the Champu of Orissa: the Karma 
of Bihar. : N 
Rabindra Sangeeta: Rabindranath in his early days set tune to his songs 
on classical lines. He thus composed several hundred devotional songs 
in Dhrupad, Kheyal, Thumri and Tappa style. Then come a period when 
he experimented with and introduced innovations specially in his love- 
lyrics, with signal and lasting results. A master of that ‘Baul’ and the 
‘Bhatiali’ schools of music (peculiar to Bengal) his creations in these 
lines were amazingly successful, as much for the critically adequate tune- 
setting as for their incomparable thought-provoking qualities. In his later 
years he seems to have gone back, more or less, to the firm and time- 
tested classical lines, and yet the stamp of genius was always there. 
Instrumental Music: The Veena is the supreme musical instrument 
(percussion string instrument) of Indian music, alike in the North and 
the South. There are several varieties of the Veena with different names. 
Sctar: The Setar or Sitar, is an innovation of the Veena. x 
The Sarod: Built on the lines of the Rabab (or Ruhbab). 
Time-beating instruments: ie. The Mridanga is the timebeating 
drum associated with the Dhrupad style of music. It denotes that; 
originally the drum was made of earth. The dhrupadi mridanga of modern 
times is made of wood and has taken on the name of Pakhi 
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(from  Pakshabaj). Out of the Pakhawaj, the Tabla was con- 
ceived. Pakhawaj was cut into two, and the two portions became two 
` separate one-sided drums, to be used aíter setting the playing faces bolt à 
upright. " 
F “The Khol (also called the Mridanga in Bengal) is an earthen drum. y 
used in Kirtan performances. 
The Dhol, Madal, Daf etc., are all drums of various shapes used in folk 
music. 
DANCING IN INDIA 


India is rightly famous for her various schools of dancing. This rich 
heritage with a history extending to over two thousand years is unique. 

‘There are four major schools of dancing in India—Bharat Natyam of 
Tanjore, Kathakali of Malabar, the Kathak of North India and Manipuri T 
— of Eastern India. The oldest extant authority on dancing in India is the Bharat 
Natya Shastra—an authority on music, dancing and histrionics. This treatise 

was written by the great savant Bharata over two thousand years ago. 

Bharata Natyam—is the most ancient style of dancing. It has been - 
preserved principally in the various richly endowed temples in South India. 

Bharata Sastra was first taught to Bharatarishi by Brahma, and he 
exhibited it before Shiva. Shiva then taught the science of dancing to 

- his disciple Tandu or Nandikeshwara. Bharata learning the portion of it 

= which males practise, called Tandava (from Tandu), taught it to the 
Rishis who, in their turn, bequeathed it to their mortal desendants, Shiva 1 
likewise instructed Parvati, his consort, in the portion of it practised by En j 

| females which was termed Lasya. 

M Tandava is masculine and heroic, and Lasya is gentle, love-ins- 
piring and tender. Lasya was taught by Parvati to Usa (Banasura’s 
daughter), who imparted it to the gopis resident in Dwaraka. The ‘science i 
of dancing, thus decended, is composed of three parts: Natyam, Nrityants 
and Nrittam. 

; Nritya, with which the present subject has most to deal, is saturated 

with the Rasas: “and the Bhabas (Vibhaya, Anubhaya and Sancharibhavas). 

_ These three divisions are again sub-divided, each into the masculine and 
the feminine aspects of it, the Tandava, and the Lasya. 

" For the acurate representation of the numerious varieties of Nritya, 

= jt is ‘necessary that. the place in which, and the persons by whom, it is 

conducted, and the instruments accompanying it should conform to certain 
fixed rules laid down in the Bharata Shastra. Strict regard must be 
paid to the following particulars Which form the main portion of the 
subject matter of the subject:—The 24 kinds of motions of the head, ` 
^' 44 of the eyes, 6 of the brow, 4 of the neck, hundreds of hastabhedas (hand 

= symbols having special meanings, etc), and all together hundreds of 

special and particular attitudes, each lending to a definite interpretation. 
The Kathakali: This is a dance of Malabar in the South. Histrionics y 

"play an important part in it, and the subject matter belongs to the ‘Epics 

of India? The most significant feature is, perhaps, the startlingly bizzare 

makeup and dress. The music is highly colourful. It is regarded as a 

counter part of the ballet in the West. It is generally rf 

pen with earth and sky A Eua the stage. Orchestratio 

CE LAM i Lotwi 

nsisting of drums, cymbals and two singer: 


ec ye 


A 
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The Kathak: The dance par excellence of the North, It has a 
flavour of the sensual. It is a highly intricate dance as regards footwork. 
4 A student has got to go through very hard training for years in order 

to earn even ordinary proficiency. The emphasis is on time-beats, with 
all sorts of variations and embellishments and changes of rhythm. 
It is the one Indian dance which has entertainment for its ‘only objective. 
The Kathak has not the wide range of gestures, movements and poses which 
characterise Bharat Natyam and Kathakali. The swiftness of the footwork 
determines the skill of the dancer. The subject matter is drawn from Radha- 
krishna legend. Kathak is mainly a lasya art (lasya is faminine dance as 
opposed to the tandava which is danced by men). 

The home of the Kathak dance is said to be Jaipur. Brindhadin and . 
Kalkadin (of Lucknow-Banaras associations) were very great exponents | 
of the Kathak. They were masters as exponents as well as composers. 

The late Prof. Achchhan Maharaj, a worth decedant of the house 
of Brindhya, was 2 renowned exponent of the Kathak and no mean | 
composer. 5 

Manipuri Dance: The birth place of this dance is Manipur, former- 
ly a Native State, on our North-eastern frontier. The subject-matter 
and inspirational motif of the dance is the Rasa Lila, Dol Lila, Jhulan— 
all associated with Shree Krishna. Symbols (mostly hand-gestures) play 
a very important part and the time accompaniment is played on the Khol 
(an earthen variety of drum) or Mridanga. bin. E 
es Manipuri dance is very graceful, and the Khol accompanist infuses no- 
little life and colour into a performance. The: dr 3 i 
special affair, having puffed out tub-like skirts vitat Rt ; 
lines of the "Victorian period, though of ESNI Rm o 
swaying movements and quick rhythmic 5 pss'd nguish this 
dancing. N te, 4 
Santiniketan Dance: Rabindranath’s 7 
sulted in a new style of dance capable of 


/ e 2. 
Derimients^ with the nce 
ng very Satisfactory jexpre 
ts land postüres. j 
eceiyed . special A 
rrestihg effect tis j 


from the poet, and the v a 
play no mean part in this very expressive 


if cin; 
After all has been said, the Saatinikatan NG engis ng 
‘solo’ or in the group. Gestures used are in a@@ardano¢ an 
of the song or the sentiment, and the song getstthe 


dance. 
Uday Shankar's dance: Although belonging to no particular school - 
hankar’s genius for artistic adaptations, his 


of Indian dancing, Uday S 
1 incomparable gifts as a natural dancer, and rare showmanship have created. 
a new style (and school) of dancing rightly famous, alike for the charm- 


ing blending of the groceful with the conventional, and the tasteful with 
the gorgeous. His critically measured intr 1 


oduction of the Russian ballet 4 
technique into some of his dances has, evolved an entirely new expression, | 
at the same time, entirely Indian, His treatment of the group and th 
mass in his dance compositions reveals. his masterly powers of directio 
. Folk dance: The folk dance of India are too numerous to be. 
ith here at the space at our disposal, Of the more known styles 


if 


7 
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are: The Garba, the Santali the Rai Banshe, the Chow Dance of 
Sheraikella, the Kathi etc. 

INDIAN SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Of what we know of the early sculptures of India, almost 
all belong to the, period of Asoka. The imperial palace of 
Chandragupta Maurya has been described by Greek and Roman authors. 
About thirty monolithic pillars set up by Asoka still survive, and of these 
monuments many are in more or less perfect state. « 

Excavations at Bharut brought to light some exquisite sculptures in 
relief and in the round, engraved stone-pillars and gateways (185-170 
B.c.). The railing at Bodh-Gaya (popularly known as the Asoka railing) 
is loter than Bharut and earlier than Sanchi. The conception and execu- 
tion are purely Indian. The stupa at Sanchi will ever remain famous for 
its four wonderfully carved gateways (50 B.C.). 

Indo-Hellenistic School—The Gandhara Indo-Hellenistic School which 
flourished from the beginning of the Christian era for about 300 years, 
produced numerous likenesses of Buddha in stone, all bearing distinct 
Greek influence, as the name of the school suggests 

Mathura: At Mathura and many other sites in India sculptures have 
been found which belong to the early period. A few reliefs show treat- 
ment of form and features which are distinctly of the Bharut style. Mathura 
is the chief place where sculptures of the Kushan period (1st century 
A.D.) have been found in abundance. Sacred in the eyes of Jains, Buddhists 
„and Hindus alike from time immemorial it is no wonder that the city 
should have had its very numerous temples, prayer-halls and buildings etc. 
tichly adorned by wealthy donors. The earlier sculpture are derived 
from stupas, and some of these are pre-kushan. But the Gupta period 
finds (5th century A.D.) are the pride of Mathura and Saranath, 

The stupa at Amaravati (in the Guntar district, Madras) dates 
from about B.C. 200, but the remnants of the great railing date from about 
the 2nd century A.D.” Executed in marble, the sculptures are one of the 
most splendid exhibitions of artistic skill known in the history of the 
world. 

The Ajanta shrines are mostly of the 5th century, while the Visyakarraa 
cave at Ellora (and the Badami) dates from the late 6th century. The 
Kailasa sculptures at Ellora (8th cehtury) and those of the Das Avatara 
cave have excited awe and admiration of all who have seen them. 


Medieval architecture: There are two leading styles of architecture - 


judging from those still existing (1) Aryavarta or North Indian style, 
and (2) the Dravidian or South Indian style. The Northern style is 
characterized by bulging steeple with curvilinear vertical ribs, Perhaps 
the best examples are the temples at Bhubaneswar in Orissa. The curvilinear 
ribs may be modified into a terraced phyramidal roof of which the best 
example is the sun temple sat Konarak, also in Orissa. The group of 
temples, next in importance, is that at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand. The 
sculptures at Konarak and Khajuraho, specially those of Konark, are 
the pride of India. j 

"The Bengal variety of the Aryavarta style, showing signs of Muham- 
madan influence with bent cornice resembling the bamboo caves of a 


engal hut is pecular to Bengal. t 


A 4 i 
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South India: The Dravidian or Southern style of architecture is 
sharply distinguished from the Northern by the fact that its tower or 
. spire is straight-lined and pyramidal in form, divided into storiés by hori- 
I} zontal bands and surmounted either by a barrel-room or a dome derived 
directly from, the ancient wooden architecture. 

Variations are found, such as Ridge roof, (Ganesha Ratha, A.D. 680 
at Mammaalpuram near Madras), Domical roof (the Mukteshwara temple, 
AJ. 700 at Conjeevaram), Huge shrines towering about the subsidiary 
goteways and purliens and built by the Chola kings at Tanjore and elsewhere 
in the Tiruchi District (100 A.D). There are upwards of 30 great South 
Indian temples, with vast quadrangular enclosures and lofty goptrams 
(1500 a.n.) such as the edifices at Ramesvaram, ‘Tinnevelly, Madura and: 


other places. 

The Southern Figure Sculptures: These figure sculptures are mot 
often of high quality, the exceptions are—certain statuary of the Chola 
period of the 11th century. But the purely decorative designs carved. on 
the Chalukyan and Hoysala temples, and at some other places, are un- 
surpassed. In the great temple at Tanjore—the best designed of all the 
great South Indian temples, and the temple at Gangaikonda-Cholapuranr 
(in Tiruchi district), designed on the model of the Tanjore temple, the. 
sculptures on the walls are remarkable for their elegance and beauty. 
The sculptures of Mysore temples built by the Hoysala kings (12th 
century) are remarkable for their realistically carved elephants. 

c South Indian Brass and Copper Castings: These range in date from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth century. Along with other images, sacred 
and secular, numerous figures of Siva Nataraja exist. Of the Nataraia 
figures the one that was best is now in thé Indian Section of the South 
Kensington Museum, London. s 

Islamic Architecture of India: During the Turkish and Afghan periods 
Delhi was the principal place where the Muhammadans first built their 
mosques.  Kutb-ud-din erected his Jama Masjid (1198 A.D.) which shows 
Hindu characteristics, Iltutmish (Altamsh) enlargéd the Mosque and 
erected the Kutb Minar (1232 AD.). 

The Muslim kings of Gour and Pandua (in W. Bengal) built some 
magnificent mosques of which the Adina Mosque at Pandua (1358 A.D} 
Tantipara Masjid at Gaur (1470 AD.) are rightly famous, the latter for 
its magnificent ornaments in the structure. 4 

The superb mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram is a magnificent 
edifice, and certainly one of the finest products of Indo-Islamic art. Then: 
came Akbar the Great. Of his famous building projects, mention must 
be made of the fortress at Lahore and Agra. The architecture of Fatehpur 
Sikri near Agra, exhibits experiments with several styles, both of 

* architecture and decorations. | 

The most famous building of the Mughal period (according to many— 
in the whole history of Indian architecture) is the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
erected as a mausoleum for Mumtaz Mahal, royal consort of Shah Jahan. 4 
The Jama Masjids at Delhi and Agra are world-renowned buildings; ^. — 

Tn the South a distinct architectural style prevailed at Bijapur owing 

its existance to the Adil Shahi dynasty. The Gol Gumbaz, the to 
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of Muhammad Adil Shah (1629-58) is an immense mausoleum of noble 
proportions, 

Decorative reliefs: Indo-Islamic decorative carvings in bas-relizf 
applied to architecture may claim on its merits, to take equal rank with ei 
first-rate Italian work of the kind. wW 

Pierced stone screens or lattices used as windows were not unknown. 
to Hindu architecture, but the Musalman architects, who were more 
restricted thon the Hindus in their liberty of decoration, developed the art 
-of designing and executing stone lattices to a degree of perfection unknown 
to other schools. 

. The art of Inlay & Mosaic reached great heights under the Mughal 
kings. ' 

Enamelled tiles used to decorate wall surfaces, were introduced in | 
‘India in the 14th, century, but those manufactured in this country although 4 
‘very good, were not equal to the best of Persian manufacture. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The Object —The object of the Indian National Congress is the well- 
being and advancement of the people of India and the establishment in 
India by peaceful and legitimate means of a Co-operative Commonwealth. 

"based on equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social 


» 


‘right and aiming at world peace and fellowship. A 
) Flag —The flag of the Indian National Congress shall consist of three ^ 4 
horizontal colours—Saffron, White ond Green with the picture of a Charka 3 
4 


in blue in the centure. It shall be made on hand-spun and hand-woven 
“ Khadi. 
‘Constituents —The Indian National Congress will include the Annual 
Sessions of the Congress and— | 
(i) Gram and Mohalla Congress Committees: one such committee 


: group of villages 


shall be constituted for every village or mohalla or fora 
or mohallas, with a population of not less than 500, 
(ti) District Congress Committees and one class of Intermediate Cori- 
gress Committees, between the District Congress Committees and the gram 
-or mohalla Congress Committees, to be determined by the Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee concerned, d 
(iii) Pradesh Congress Committees, 
(iv) All India Congress Committee, 
(v) The Working Committee and ; E 
vi) Organisations or Associations created, affiliated a : 
esten or the Working Committee, PProved. by 2 i 
Membership—(1) any person of the age of 18 years and over who E 
accepts Article 1, on making a written declaration to that effect in Form A 
A and on payment of an annual fee of a rupee, shall become a primary sf 
member of the Congress, (2) A primary member shall become on active | 
(Kriyashil) member if he fulfils: the following conditions and signs a 
«declaration in| Form B—(a) He is of the age of 2 AIEO Ter 


wearer of hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi, (3) He is a teetotaller, (4) He 
. of race, 
be 


f 


elieves in equality of opportunity and stat 
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us for all, irrespecti 
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caste, creed or sex. (5) He does not observe or recognise untouchability 
in any shape, (6) He is a believer in inter-communal unity and has respect 
for the faith of others. (7) He devotes regulary a part of his time to 
some form df national, community or social service, otherwise for personal | 


f- profit or to some constructive activity, as laid down from time to time 


by the Congress. * 

Provided that he is not member of any political party, communal 
or other which has separate membership, constitution and programme and 
provided that he hos been a primary member for two years consequtively. 


TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS 


The Pradesh Congress Committees shall ordinarily be constituted im 
the Pradeshes named below:— : 


Pradesh H.Q. Pradesh H.Q. » 

Ajmar s .. Ajmer Maharashtra .. Poona 4 
Andhra .. .. Vijayawada Mysore .. .. Bangalore 
Assam H5 .. Gauhati Nagpur .. Nagpur 
Bihar de .. Patna Pepsu Sr . * Patiala 
Bombay .. .. Bombay . Punjab » Jullundur 
Güzerati -LIDA Ahmedabad . Rajasthan .. .. Jaipur 
Delhi a .. Delhi Tamilnad .. .. Madras 
Himachal Pradesh Simla Utkal P. +. Cuttack 
Hyderabad .. Hyderabad Uttar Pradesh .. Lucknow 

^ Karnatak .. .. Hubli Vidharva  (Berar) Akola 

** Kerala n .. Quilon Vindhya Pradesh Rewa 
Madhya Bharat .. Indore West Bengal .. Calcutta 
Mahakoshal .. Jabalpur t Bt 


X 


n 


" 


0 

All India Congress Committee —The delegates of every Pradesh shalf 
assemble in a meeting to elect among themselves one-eighth of their 
number as representatives of the Pradesh on the A.I.C.C. 

The President of the Congress, members of the A.LC.C. elected, the. 
ex-presidents of the Congress and representatives of the organisations and 
associations affiliated, shall constitute the A.I.C.C. President of the Congress 
shall be the President of A.I.C.C. 

Congress Session — The session of the Congress shall be ordinarily held 
annually at the time and place decided upon by A.I.C.C. or Working Com- 
mittee. A special session of the Congress shall be held in case the A.I.C.C. 
“so decides or a majority of P.C.C's by their resolutions, request the 
President of the Congress to convene such a special session." 

Parliamentary Board —THe Working Committee shall set up a Parlia- 
mentary Board consisting of the President and five „other members with 
the Congress President as its Chairman for the purpose of regulating and 
co-ordinating parliamentary activities of the Congress Legislature parties. 

Working Committee—Sholl consist of the President of the Congress and 
twenty members, including a Treasurer and one or more general secretaries, 
who shall be appointed by the President. Working Committee shall be 

t authority of the Congress and as such shall haye | 


the highest executive i : c 
the aoe to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by th 


Congress, and by A.LC.C. and shall be responsible to: A.I.C.C, 
VI : Í 2 E 
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CONGRESS DATES 


1885—Establishment of the Congress in 1885 by A. O. Hume and 
_ first session in Bombay on 28th December; 1885 1906—Dadabhai Naoroji, 
in his presidential address at Calcutta proclaimed Swaraj or Seli-Govern- 
ment as in the colonies as the goal of the Congress: 1907—Split in the @ 
ranks of the Congress at Surat when the annual session was wrecked; 
1919— Moderates separated from Congress finally; 1920—Mahatma Gandhi 
joined Congress and it passed under his control; first civil disobedience 
movement started on March 19, 1920; 1921—Four anna membership of 4 
the Congress was first introduced; 1923—First entry of a strong Congress 
party in the Central Legislature -(Swaraj Party) for wrecking the reforms; 3 
1927—At the annual session, Congress declared the goal of Indian people. 
7. was complete national independence; 1928—Congress agreed to accept 
Dominion Status if granted before the end of 1920; 1929—In fulfilment 4 
"of its provious resolution Congress at Lahore passed Complete Independenec f 
or Purna Swaraj resolution; Congress institutes 26th Jan. 1930 an annual | 
Independence Day to be observe for the first time on the 26th January; 
1930—Civil Disobedience movement started by the Congress for Govern- 
ment's failure to accede to Congress demand: 1931—C. D. movement 
suspended on the conclusion of Gandhi-Irwin Pact when Congress agreed 
to join Second Round Table Conferehce with Mahatma Gandhi as sole 
representative; 1932— Congress activities suppressed by the Government 
and the organization declared unlawful; 1934—Congréss withdrew Civil 
Disobedience movement; 1935—Congress celebrated Golden Jubilee in 
December; 1937—Congress started parliamentary activities under Govern- 
ment of India Act and swept the polls at general élections held all 
over India and Congress ministries formed in seven out of 11 
provinces; first village Congress at Faizpur; 1939— Congress ministers 
tendered resignations as Congress would not support Britain in the imperial- 
istic world war; First Presidential election contest between Subhas Bose 
and P. Sitaramaiyya in which Subhas Bose won; 1940— Congress rejected 
Viceroy’s August offer of the expansion of Viceroy's Executive Council 
and for drawing up of a new constittuion of democracy but also to the best 
interest of India; 1940— Congress starts anti-war individual Civi Dis- 
obedence movement restricted to limited number of Congressmen : 1942 
— Congress rejected Sir Stafford Cripp's offer of Dominion Status: All-India 
Congress Committee passed ‘Quit ‘India’ resolution at Bombay on 8th 
. August, 1942; and the Government launched full repressive measures against 
the Congress by the wholesale arrests of its leaders and the Congress 
organisation was banned throughout most of British India; 1944— Mahatma 
Gandhi and member of Congress Working Committee released; 9145 
Fresh plan for an interim Government proposed by British Government 
through Lord, Wavell, was accepted by the Congress, but it broke abun 
at Simla: Conference due to insistence of the Muslim League of Congress- 
League parity: 1946—British Cabinet Mission's proposal Tegarding Indian 
independence.—Interim Government formed at the Centre by the Congress; 
1947—British transfers power to India to the Congress on 15th A al 
1947; Division of India into India and Pakistan; 1948— Fir: f 
E Congress in an Indian State (Jaipur). 5 
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CONGRESS OFFICE-BEARERS 


President—Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Gen. Secretaries—Sri Balwant Rai Mehta, S. N. Agarwal and 
U. Sriniyasa Mallayya. 

Treasurer—Sri Morarji Desai. 


WORKING COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS 


Sri Jawaharlal Nehru z Sri Sanjiva Reddy 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Mrs. A. V. Kuttimalu Anima 

C. Rajagopalachari K. R. Madhavan Nair 

Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant Shri Deokinandan Narain 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy Giani Gurmukn Singh Musafir, 
Shri Jagjiwan Ram Morarji Desai—Treasurer 

Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Shri U. S. Mallaiah, Shri Valyant- 
Sri Nabakushna Choudhury ral. Mehra, Shri Shriman Nara. 4 
Sri Khandubhai Desai taries). i 


Sri Manickyalal Verma 


PROHIBITION 


Since the coming of independence, State Governments haye been trying 
to introduce Prohibition in various forms. 

Total Prohobition is in force in Bombay, Madras and Saurashtra. ~ 
à But, in Bombay and Madras, prohibition resulted in a loss of a substantial 
proportion of the total revenue. There were other problems too to be faced — , 
by these States. The first and foremost was the problem of providing alter- 
nate occupation for the ex-tappers who were thrown out of employment. 
The other main problem is, how to enforce effectively the letter of the 
law. These Governments had always to fight the crime of illicit distilla- 
tion and the supply of drugs from outside the dry areas. ^ 

The other States have Prohibition in one form or other. Certain areas 
'are under Total Prohibition; certain days in the week are dry ; certain drugs 
are prohibited in the entire State. Different States are trying to move 
towards complete Prohibition. - 

In Bihar all distillery liquor, drug and opium shops continued to work 
-under the sliding scale system with the exception of a few outstills in the 
hilly and inaccessible areas of certain districts of Chota Nagpur. Another 
step taken towards Prohibition was to stop the issue of new.licenses for 
‘the sole of foreign liquor. The limit of possession of opium was fixed at 
one tola and the sale was restricted to registered consumers. Restriction 
'on the retail sale of liquor to one bottle was introduced in the district of 
Patna as an experimental measure. 

In Himachal Pradesh due to its climatic conditions and peculiar dif- 
| 4 culties prevailing in that part of the country, a polcy of gradual Prohibi- 

j ' tion has been adopted. The sale of intoxicating drinks and drugs is being 

.progressively reduced from year to year. A definite policy about the total - 
prohibition of the oral use of opium within the period of 10 years has been 
adopted. The rates of excise duties in country liquor have been raised fron 
year to year. 
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EY The policy of Prohibition- continued to be followed i 3 
in the areas where it had already been EON M enu xpo 
sideraple public feeling that neither the working of Prohibition ne holly 
successful nor were the results expected from Prohibition ZH d wi Ael 
extent desired, a committee was appointed to inquire into the SO Es 
Prohibition. 'The committee recommended a policy of individual eee 
by which it would be possible to restrict the consumption of liqu rationing 
at the same time, wholly forfeiting the revenue from excise. METUS maba, 
During the year, Prohobition was not exten 3 3 - 
muU eget ees qm urge any ed ah 
throw out of work and to developing the palm gur indust: G = appers 
has popiementes certain See including the o FAAR LAF Rv ient 
societies. In certain areas lands have beer 
cultivation, 2 allotted to appes for 
4 Prohibition remained in force in eleven districts i 
prevent financial and administrative difficulties, irre f ede a d 
to be sómewhat gradual because Government felt that a mere deel rati 
of Prohibition was not by itself enough unless the idea of temperanc ee 
got firmly established. $ e also 
With a view to achieving Total Prohibition of opium, exi B 
cinal and scientific purposes, bv the end of the EXE 1938 59, Ine t uud 
ment of West Bengal has framed rules for the registration of opium Em 
The registration will be made once for all and no new registration Spic 
allowed thereafter, and even the registered addicts will be re RE be 
reduce their ration of opium gradually, so as to give up their o; Td S 
in the course of the next six years. In respect of other iro dt "d abit 
bition bas been accepted by the Government of West Bengal CA um rohi- A 
mate goal, its immediate implementation being considered beyo B t e ulti- 
sent financial resources of the State. ‘yond the pre- 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
India has 150 million cattle which constitute a fourth of the world’s 
or 


cattle population. 
* * * j l 
d * \ 


3 * 
India’s annual production of fish is 522,0 7 Na 
‘comes from the sea. Per capita fish nee UE cent CE 


per year. ji 1 if 3 : 
Food crops occupy more than four- 4 j 
'00! je Dy: pifour fifths of the gultivated land of India: 


To-day there are over 578 dailies and 2186 , 
Ao is End B 4 x 86 weeklies publi A 
India in English, and engali, Tamil, Urdu, Gujrati, Marathi Telegu etc, 
* 


The number of licensed radio sets i Feu 
“in 1947 to 685,508 in December 1981. in India increased from 248274 
i + * M 
To-day there are 599 telephone exch; y * 
fa dia. i A AS anges and 179,644 telephones in 


India has 118,000 miles of all-weather highways’ iren * 
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INDIAN INDUSTRY 


TREND OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES—India is one of the 
eight industrial nations of the world. In steel, cotton textiles, sugar, cement, 
jute, the country occupies a very supreme position in world market. ^ 
During World War II India emerged as an important supplier of materials 
to the middle and Far East. But in 1946 industries throughout the world, 


. specially in India, had entered into a critical perido. This critical condition 


developed for the following causes (1) urgent need of repairs and replace- 
ments of industrial equipment due to a severe strain during war, (2) restive- | 
ness of labour, (3) Shyness of capital due to post-war slumps, (4) partition 
of the country which destroyed the economic unity of the country with the 
consequent loss of textile and jute industries. 

The attitude of Government towards industry so long was 
one laissez faire, viz. the industrial progress was best achieved 
by unregulated private enterprise. — This doctrine of laissez faire 
underwent some modification after the World War I through the adop- 
State had to play active role in the industrial development of the country 
and the industrial policy, so long followed would not suit the changed 
economic condition of the country. 

The situation called for a prompt action and the Government after a 
conference in 1947 with leaders of industry and labour, analysed that 
this fall of production was due to (1) ‘shortage of raw materials and trans- 
port, (2) want of replacement and (3) labour unrest. To remedy all 
these defects, the ' Government called a tripartite conference of employers, 
labour, and Government where a three years’ truce was agreed upon in 
national interests; Short term plans for 32 industries were drawn up whose 
to deal with the other problems the ministry of industry and labour does 
up immediate as shown in the places, difficulties could be removed within 
a period of eighteen months. This envisaged the provision of essential 
capital goods and raw materials to industry. \ ^ 

INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT AND CONTROL ACT—The 
industrial policy of the Government in 1948 envisaged State regulation and - 
control of industries in the private sector. "These powers of the Government 
had to be acquired by legislation. The first step in this direction was the 
Government of India (Amendment) Act 1949. It had the effect of trans- 
ferring powers for the regulation and development of certain major industries 
from States to the Centre. Afterwards, an Act for the development and 
regulation of specined industries known as Industries (Development ond 
Control) Act was passed in 1951 by Parliament. One of the most important 
features of the Act is the provision for the licensing of new undertakings, 
and substantial expansion of existing ones and also power of direction Eni 
control of industries by the Central Government. 

The Act confers on Government power to make rules for the registra- - 
: Bags : 3 E B 
tion of existing unlertakings, for regulating the production and the deve | 
lopment of these industries and for consultation with State Governments oi 
these matters. x S) 
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The Act lays stress on development of industries and provides for an 
effective machinery for the purpose. Regulation comes in as a corollary to 
‘development. The introduction of Development Councils is the most effective 
feature of the Act. These Councils will keep in close touch with the indus- 
tries and try to help them in all possible ways. Issue of directions will 
come in only when the Development Councils will fail in their method of 
persuation. Control of management will come when directions fail. There 
is a provision for the establishment of Central Advisory Council representing 
all industries. This Council has to be consulted wherever any direction is 
to be issued or control is to be exercised on the management. The Deve- 
Jopment Councils will arrange for better marketing of goods, will assist in 
‘the distribution of controlled materials, and will promote arrangements for 
obtaining materials. 

^ INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT —This policy 
| "was announced on April 6, 1948. |The principle underlying the new policy 
- was that the State must play a progressively active role in the development of 
industries but not undertake more responsibility than its resources permitted. 

- The spheres of State and private enterprise were clearly defined. e 


The statement on industrial policy divided industries into three cate- 


- gories. The first included the manufacture of arms and ammunition, thz 
ni 


_ production and utilisation of atomic energy, river valley projects and the 
- railways which were to be State monopolies. The second comprised coal, 
iron and steel, aircraft, telephone, telegraph and wireless, ship building, and 
mineral oils. These industries were declared to be the responsibility of the 
State. The existing private undgrtakings in this sector were to continue for 
at least ten years, but the initiative for future development in each of 
- these would lie with the State. The third category consisting of industries 
- guch.as textiles, jute, woollens, leather, cement, sugar, tea, automobiles and 
tractors, prime movers, electrical engineering, machine tools, non-ferrous 
. metals, was to be the responsibility of the private enterprise, These indus- 
tries were, however, to be subject to Central regulation and control. The 
management of State enterprises was, as a rule, to be entrusted to public 
Corporations under the statutory control of the Central Government. The 
» Government also assured the industrialists that its tariff policy was to be 
pes in such a way as to prevent unfair foreign competition and to 
- promote the utilization of India's resources without improsing unjustifiable 
.. burdens on consumers. m . 


|. The Act provides for great control by the Central Government in certain 
cases, If the undertaking does not succeed over a perod of time, the Gov- 
ara might hold an enquiry and suggest remedial measures. Even if 


is fails, the Government would take over the management for a period of | 


5 years in consultation with the Central Advisory Council. 
"Y Thirty seven. D EE iay € been brought under the supervision of the 
ct, such as ; iron and steel, ships, sugar, telephones, textiles, 
ons of the Act apply to establi SE which — 
i » 10) Dx "T 
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THE GOVERNMENT ORGANISATIONS—The Government have 
set up the following main organisations for the development of industries 
in India— š 

Cottage Industries Board—Cottage Industries Board which was set up 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Industries Conference of: 
r, 1947, was reconstituted in 1950. The Board has the following 
functions:— 

(1) To advise and assist Government on the organisation and develop-, 
ment of cotrage and small-scale industries and function as an executive body 
exercising executive functions through the Executive Committee; 

(2) To examine and advise how cottage and small-scale industries can 
be co-ordinated with large-scale industries; 7 3 

! (3) To examine the schemes of the State Governments for the promo- 
tion of cottage and small-scale industries and to assist in co-ordinating them; 

(4) To advise the Government on the marketing of the products of. 
cottage and small-scale industries in India and abroad. ` , 

A Central Cottage Industries Emporium was opened at Delhi in 
April, 1949. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research—This Council formed- 
under the Central Goyernment auspices, is the first organised effort in India 
to popularise and put into effective use the application of science to industry. 
Jt has under it 24 expert committees which survey the scientific needs of the 
various industries from time to time and suggest the means of developing 
them. It has established the 11 national research organisations. A com- | 
mittee, known as the Industrial Liason Committee, functioning under its 
auspices is required to keep in constant touch with the industries on matters, 
relating to the utilisation of the results of researches carried under its 
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Jong-term capital, a long-felt need, as such credit cannot normally be supplied 
by ordinary commercial banks. Owned jointly by the Government, the 
Reserve Bank of India, the Scheduled Banks, Insurance Companies and other 


institutional investors, this Corporation is authorised to make loans and 


advances to industrial concerns and guarantee loans raised by them in the 
market, all repayable within a period of 25 years. To finance these needs, 
the Corporation has a share-capital of Rs. 10 crores divided into 20,000 fully 
paid-up shares and has authority to issue bonds and debentures upto 5 times 
its share-capital. 

Progress in Private Sector—The help ôf the Government of India has 
been extended to private sector. To help private enterprises with finance, 
Industrial Finance Corporations are being set up. Industrial Finance Corpo- 
ration of India was established in 1948 and important industries are being 


helped by the Corporation with loans. Besides finance, the government also. 


helps industries to procure raw materials and capital goods from abroad. 
The government also ensures the equitable distribution of vital commodities, 
such as sulphur and non-ferrous metals allotted to India by the International 
Raw Materials Conference. 

Policy of production as means of developing industries is being vigorous- 
ly continued. Nearly forty industries enjoy protection at present. In order 
to study the question of protection, the Fiscal Commission was appointed in 
April, 1949. Its main recommendations were the continuance of the present 
policy of protection, the setting up of a permanent Statutory Tariff Commis- 
sion and the linking up of fiscal policy with the fundamental objectives of 
the government’s economic programme. Tariff Commission was established 
in 1951. The Commission is a Quasi-judicial body. 

Other sources of government help are (1) establishment of national 
laboratories to promote the development of industries, (2) establishment of 
Indian Standard Institution in 1947 to ensure standardization of industrial 
products, (3) accurate and comprehensive statistical data collected and 
interpreted and presented by the Directorate of Industrial Statistics of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry and holding of a census of industries 
every year by the Directorate, (4) setting up on working parties to study 
problems of, and suggest improvements in, the textile, heavy engineering 
and coal industries, (5) creation of a high-level development committee of 


- employers in July, 1950 to examine the question of supply of raw materials 


in the light of the international situation, (6) creation of Development 
Councils under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act to raise 
the standard of efficiency in private sector. 

` GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES—In fulfilment of 


the Government's industrial policy as also due to lack of sufficient private 


enterprise in many fields, the Government of India have taken in hand some 


big and small industries and are contemplating some more. A separate 


. ministry has been created at the Centre to take charge of most of the Govern- 
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government have settled the pattern of management. The Government 
«decided that private limited companies under Indian Companies Act, with 
Board of Directors should be constituted for management of these companies. 
In addition of government industrial enterprises, the governments are also 
trolling some industries such as coal and steel which are showing steady 
“improvement as regards production. 

1. Fertilizer Industry—The factory, at Sindri went into production at 
midnight October 30-31, 1951. It is producing ammonium sulphate which 
will enrich the Indian soil with bigger and better food and other crops. It 
is now under the control and administration of a private limited cómpany 
known as Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals Ltd., with an ‘authorised capital 
sof Rs. 30 crores. The President of India holds all but one share. Sindri has. 
:a production target of 1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate daily or about 
350,000 tons a year. Sindri is situated on the river Damodar, 14 miles down 
steam from Dhanbad in Bihar. In the process of manufacture of 1,000 tons 
of ammonium sulphate per day, about 900 tons of calcium carbonate sludge 
will be thrown up as a by-product. Plans are under the consideration of the 
"Government of India for utilising this by-product as a raw material for a 
cement factory with an installed capacity of 300 tons per day. The storage 
silo constructed for the storage of the finished product is one of the largest 
monolithic reinforced concrete buildings in the world. 

2. Aircraft Industry—The Hindusthan-Aircraft Factory at Bangalore, 
in which the Government of India owns a two-thirds share, was so long 
‘engaged in overhauling, assembling and repair work. After the war it was 
reformed into a limited company, with Government of India and Mysore as 
the only two share-holders. It is now Government's instrument for manu- 
facturing aircraft under the control of the Ministry of Defence. The fac- 
tory in addition has undertaken to manufacture 3rd class passenger coaches. 

3. Railway and Locomotives Works—For lessening the dependence of | 
‘the Indian Railways, upon foreign sources for locomotives, the Government 
launched the Rs. 14-crore project of a Locomotive Workshop at Chittaranjan 
(Mihijan) near Asansol, It is designed to produce 120 locomotives and 50 - 
spare boilers per annum. This is addition to the existing railway work- 
shops and repair establishments, one of which at Tatanagar has been sold to 
the Tatas for development as a Loco Building Shop. The work was started | 
early in 1948 and first India-made locomotive from assembled parts has been 
produced in 1950 and named Deshabandhu. ni, 

4. National Instruments Factory—The Mathematical Instruments Office 
at Calcutta, started in 1930 as a small repair and service depot for the instru- 
ments used by the Survey of India has now begun to manufacture all kinds 
of precision instruments—mechanical, optical, electrical, aircraft etc. In the 
Year Plan, the Planning Commission has provided for an expenditure 
of Rs. 50 lakhs in 1951—53 and a total of Rs. 154 lakhs in 1951—56 for re- 

isation of the factory. 

EIUS tools industry—is a "master key” industry on which depends - . 
the prosperity and security of a nation. It is through machine tools that 
ansion of essential services, such as Defence, Railways etc, can be mac 
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To-day, there are about 16 graded and 50 ungraded firms with production 
"to the value of Rs. 4 million.. The present production does not meet more 
than 3 per cent of the total requirements of the country. The industry is 
not yet in a position to manufacture precision types of modern machine tools. 
So the Government of India entered into an agreement with the Oerlikon 
Machine Tool’ Works, Zurich, Switzerland in April, 1949 for 

- the supply. of technical experts and also starting a machine tool factory at 
Jalahali, near Bangalore. The agreement envisages the manufacture of 900 
high speed lathes, 460 milling machines and 240 heavy duty drilling 
machines per year. 

6. Factory for the manufacture of Dry Core Telephone Cables—India 
requires dry core paper-insulated telephone cables, the demand for which is 
at present met entirely for imports. Government have entered into an 
agreement with a firm in U. K. Standard Telephones and Cables Ltd. on 
. November 30, 1949 for the setting up of a factory near Locomotive manu- 

- facturing works at Chittaranjan. The factory is being setup at Rupnarain- 

- pur which is estimated to cost one crore and the value of annual output 
Rs. 80 or Rs. 100 lakhs. 

|. 7., Housing Factory—The Government Housing Factory near New 

Delhi has a definite social motive behind it and the Government are consi- 

dering the best to put it to use for the construction of cheap houses and 

" building material Negotiations are in progress with a Swedish firm. 

1 8. Visakhapatnam Shipyard—This is the only one ship-building yard 

in India and until recently this was owned by Scindia Steamship Navigation 
Company, Visakhapatnam, Ships built at this yard during last three 
years cost Rs. 6:4 million each. 4During the same period, the cost of build- 
ing a ship of equivalent value in U.K. ,ranged from Rs. 44 million to. 
Rs. 5:6 million. The Scindias were therefor given a subsidy to cover the 

— difference. But to put the industry on sound lines, the government has 
promoted in association with Messrs. Scindias a joint stock company, the 
-HindusthanShipyard Ltd. It took over the yard from the Scindias on 

March 1, 1952. Two-thirds of the capital of the new enterprise is owned 

- by the Government and the remainder by the Scindias. 

4 9. Foundation stone of India’s first penicillin factory at Pimpri near 
Poona was laid on March 10th, 1952. Under the joint plan of operations 
signed between the Government of India and W. H. O. and U. N. Inter- 

- national Children's Emergency Fund. It has been agreed that all capital 

costs of the factory arising in India should be borne by the Government of 
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production. 

10. A telephone factory under the name of Indian Telephone industries 
Ltd. has been started at Bangalore by the Government of India in collaborá- 
tion with the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Ltd., of England- 
for the manufacture of automatic telephones and carrier equipment. It is 
being now worked as a private limited company. The major share of the 
capital of the company amounting to Rs. 25 million is jointly held by the 
Government of India and Mysore and only 5 per cent owned by the Auto- 
matic Telephones & Electric Co. of England. m 

The import of telephones into India has now been discontinued 
altogether. The factory manufactures all the telephone parts with the — 
exception of dials and condensers. The factory assembles 25,000 telephones 
every year. ; 

1l. D. D. T. Factory—A joint plan to set up a D. D. T. factory was | 
signed on July 19, 1952 by the Government of India, World Health Organi- y 
sation and U. N. International Children’s Emergency Fund. The factory 
will be set up at Delhi which will be in full production by June, 1954, 
U.N.LC.E.F. will supply plant and equipment and the W.H.O. technical aid 
in the form of training facilities and experts. A local chemical firm will | 
participate as junior partners by providing land for factory building and 
supply water and power. The estimated cost of the factory to the Govern- 
ment of India will be Rs. 22,45,000. A majority of the Directors will be 
Government nominees. i x 

12. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research has evolved.a new; 
process for the manufacture of stamp-cancelling and printing inks. In 1950, 
the Council installed a pilot plant for manufacture of these inks with a 
capacity of 13500 lbs., per'day. It is now proposed to increase the plant. 
Apart from the profits, it has an important bearing on the saving of hard 
currency as rotary newsprint ink is mostly imported from U.S.A. A 


DESCRIPTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES q 


1. COTTON TEXTILES—is by far the largest industry of the 
country with about Rs, 51 crores worth of fixed capital and more than | 
Rs. 100 crores worth of productive capital employed. It employs about 6 lakhs 
of workers. There are 484 mills in the Indian Union, many others being in |; 
course of erection and planning. This shows the extent of growth of the — 
industry since 1818 when the first cotton mill was ‘established in Calcutta " 
or better since 1854 when the first Indian-owned mill went on production | 
in Bombay, As a cotton producing country India occupies the second place | 
in the world and is still the greatest in the east: : 

Although. Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Kanpur, Nagpur, Indore, || 
Mathurai and Coimbatore are the main centres of the industry, the Bombay. | 
State counts for more than half of it. Tt is in Bombay’ therefore that the 
Indian Central. Cotton Committee maintains 15 Technological Laboratory, - 
complete with 
together with 
of Chemica 
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research. Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association has also started a Research 
Institute. 
With the growth of the industry in India, not only have imports fallen 
“down but the industry has built an export trade of its own in piecegoods 
as well as yarn. It may be noted in this connection that a major portion * 
of the yarn surplus is.turned over to the handloom weaving industry, which 
by the way is the most important cottage industry of the country, employing 
about 20 lakhs of weavers throughout the country. 
2. IRON AND STEEL—Regarding the production of iron and ! 
steel in India, a period of nearly 2,000 years has been claimed for the jron 
and steel industry. Its history is replete with reference to the famous 
Damacus or Woodze sword, steel for which is said to have been sipplied 
by India. Coming to less remote times the aborigines of Central India and 
neighbouring areas have been known to smelt ore into iron in small mud 
furnaces with the aid of wooden bellows for the supply of the necessary blast 
to produce the metal. 
f First attempt to produce iron was made by Mottee and Farquhar in 1779 
| and second attempt by Josiah Heath in 1830, both of which proved abortive. 

The next commercial attempt was made by Barakar Iron Foundry at Kulti 
= (Bengal) which passed into the hands of Barakar Iron & Steel Co., in 1887. 

Two years later it was transformed into Bengal Iron and Steel Co, and 
in 1919 it came to be known as Bengal Iron Co. 

The more outstanding success in manufacturing steel in India on a i> 
commercial basis was that of Tata lron and Steel Co. The company X 
started its steel works at Sakchi in 1908.. Pig iron was made in 1911 and 
the first steel ingot a year later. "The Company is now capable of producing 
over 750,000 tons of saleable steel a year. Indian Iron and Steel Co., was 
started in 1918 at Hirapur about four miles from Asansol. In 1936 the | 
_ Company absorbed the Bengal Iron Company which operated at Kulti. | 

After the amalgamation of the two companies the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal was constituted in 1937 in association with the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company. The Indian Iron and Steel Company and Steel Corporation of 
Bengal have been amalgamated into one company under the style of Indian 
_ Iron and Steel Company in 1952. An iron works was started in Bhadravati ~ 
in Mysore State in 1921 which came to be known as the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works. The main source of ore supply is the Kemmangudi ore field. 
~ The Company's present annual production capacity is about 25,000 tons of 
finished steel. 

Ancillary Industries—The iron and steel industry'in India may be 
divided broadly into two categories—basic and re-rolling. The main pro- 
ducers who may be placed in the first category is iron ore who makes pig 
iron out of which they manufacture steel. Alongside these there is a wide 
range of subsidiaries. There are the re-rollers who produce certain sections 
of steel machines from billets and scrap supplied by the main steel 
producers. It is estimated that there are about 95 steel re-rolling mills in 
ndia. Following are the main ancillary industries—(1) Tinplate for the 

È stal box and container produced by the Tinplate Company of India Ltd., 
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(2) production of wide range of light rod, hard bright, galvanized and 
barbed wire, wire nails, bolts and nuts and rivets by Indian Steel Wire 
Products Ltd. and others who can manufacture railway permanent way 
equipment including steel sleepers, points and crossing rails, signal materials, 
special bolts and nuts, (3) there is a steel processing industry for construc- 
tion of wagons and other railway rolling stock. The most important among 
them is the Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., (4) there are companies 
producing machine tools. 

3. JUTE—This important textile industry has the distinction of 
accounting for over one-third of the total export trade of the country. 
The progress of the industry can be gauzed from the fact that India has 
today become the chief jute manufacturer consuming more than 60% of 
the raw jute of this sub-continent, while Dundee (U.K.) was the leading 
manufacturer of jute goods in 1855 when the first power mill for spinning 
jute was started near Calcutta, the first weaving mill being started in 
1859 in the same province. But almost the control of the industry with 
112 mills, 71,324 looms and about 12 million spindles, is in European hands, 
The total capital invested in the industry is about Rs. 30 crores and the 
industry employs more than 3 lakhs of workers on the average. 

One peculiar feature of the industry is that since industry is based 
not a little on the export demand, any slackness in it during a year or 
a season causes the industry to close a portion of its installed capacity. 


fe This bespeaks among other things a complete negligence or lack of enter- 


prise jd finding out new uses for the golden fibre. This defect has been 
sought to be removed by the establishment of an Institute of Jute Techno- 
logy at Calcutta in 1948 under the auspices of the Calcutta University by 
the Indian Jute Mills Association. Even before that, the Indian Central 
Jute Committee established the Technological Research Laboratory at 
Calcutta to tackle all the technical problems of the industry incluling 
spinning tests at a standard temperature and humidity. At present the 
mills concentrate on producing mainly (1) gunmy bags or cloth used for 
packing rice, wheat, oil seeds etc. ; (2) hessian cloth or bags used for 
bailing cotton, wool and other fibres; (3) coarse carpets and rugs and 
© (4) cordage. COM uh A 
With the partition, most of the sub-continent's jute-growing areas fell 
to Pakistan, while jute-manufacturing industry remained in India. This 
r foreign exchange, was thus deprived 


industry which earns large part of ou e ; : 
of pe material. Efforts were made to obtain raw jute from Pakistan. 
not in a mood to supply this vital commodity on 


was [ 

bo Most of our mills had to seal up some of their looms 
or shorten the hour of work. It was against this background the Govern- 
ial efforts to grow more jutes in the country. 

Government is clear from the fact that there 


chieved by the 
The success achieved Dy te production since 1949. 
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Control Order, 1945 and the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Develop- 


ment) Act, 1948. 4 Coal Mines Stowing Boord was created in 1939 under 
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the Coal Mines Safety (Stowing Act), 1939 to administer the fund which 
is raised by the levy of cess on coal and coke and to spend it on stowing of 
coal and other operations to prevent fires in mines and to avoid wastage 
of coal. An Indian Bureau of Mines was established in March, 1948. Its, 
functions, among others are inspection of mines with a view to effect + 
general improvement of mining method, conversation of mineral wealth 
by planned working, recovery of the largest possible quantity, probing of 
mineral deposits by the use of modern methods of prospecting, -advising 
governments on questions relating to mineral concessions, royalty, rents, 
taxation and tariffs, export policies etc., and organising on problems relating 
to mining. The Fuel Research Institute at Dighwadi helps to spread the 
knowledge of the composition of coal and of factors that influence its 
behaviour when heated. A Fuel Economy and Combustion Section i$ being 
organised by the Institute to advise the consumers of coal on fuel economy, 
washability of Indian coals and blending of coal for ;cooking purposes. 
z There has been proposals for State acquisition of mineral rights as a | 
step towards nationalisation of coal industry. According to the Industrial 
-. Policy Resolution of the Government of India, coal is one of those 
- industries for which the State will be exclusively responsible for the 
establishment of new undertakings except where in the.national interest, 
it is necessary to secure cooperation of private enterprise subject to such 
control as Central Government may prescirbe. Coal mines are largely in 
the hands of private cnterprise. The Government owns only eleven l 
collieries which supply coal primarily to the railways. A 
5. SUGAR—Sugar mills on ‘modern lines were first started in J 
India about the year 1903. -Sugar manufacture is now the. third largest 
industry of India after cotton and jute textiles. Though the sugar industry —— ! 
. enjoying tariff protection since 1932, it is strange that after 18 years of such 
help the industry not only refuses to stand on its own leg but has not used D 
its days of prosperity to take to more efficient methods of production or to 
_ lower the cost. Yet the industry is now the second in the world, with 
about 26% of the world's cane sugar production, the first one being Cuba. 
The industry is concentrated in the two notable sugarcane producing 
provinces of Bihar and the U.P. which account normally for about 80% 
of the total production of tlie country, . 


43 million tons. In India three different processes of refined sugar 
manufacture are prevalent; and they are (1) direct from cane in modern 
vacum pan factories, (2) from cane by indigenous open pan factories, j.e., 
"Khandsaris" (Ze., through the intermediate process of Rab) and (3) from 
The Indian nne of | 
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compared to about 4 times in Java. Researches are however being carried on 
at Indian Sugarcane Research Stations, Coimbatore, Karnal and other places.. 
The sugar content of the Indian cane is also very low. 
The area under sugar cultivation in India is larger than in any other 
* country in the world. But the average yield per acre is low, though it is. 
improving rapidly with the replacing of low quality canes by those of 
good quality, mostly supplied by the Indian Sugarcane Breeding Station at 
Coimbatore. It is interesting to see in this connection that the per capita 
sugar consumption of the country (with gur) continues to be as low 
as 30 Ibs. (gur accounting for 24 Ibs.) compared to 112 lbs. in U. K., 114 Ibs. 
in Australia, 115 lbs. in New Zealand, 128 lbs. in Denmark and 
11 Ibs. in Java. ` y 
6. PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS—Paper-making was a 
flourishing cottage industry in India employing whole villagers even in the 
18th century. The first paper-mill was started in India-a century ago by 
Dr. William Carey, the famous missionary. It did not make much headway. 
In 1867 another mill was started at Bally in Bengal. Later, a few mills 
were started in Bengal and Bombay. With the help of protective tariffs 
from 1925 to 1947 industry maintained a steady growth though slow as yet 
to make the country self-sufficient even in paper and paper-boards, not to 
speak of newsprint for which we are as yet dependent on imports. 
if The present installed capacity of the industry is about 1,10,000 tons 
fh. for all varieties of paper and output is about a lakh of tons. This installed 
capacity is expected to ise to 164,500 tons due to the expansion of the 
existing mills. And with imports the average per capita consumption comes 
to about 1-4 lbs. as compared to 150 Ibs. in Ú. K., 175 Ibs. in Canada, over 
300 Ibs. in the U.S.A. 77 lbs. in Germany, 4 lbs. in Egypt and 85 lbs. in 
Sweden. Though as yet in insufficient quantity, India produces varieties 
of paper and boards including toilet paper, craft paper, mill boards, corru- 
gated boards, grey boards, duplex and riplex boards etc. 
` At preent are 18 mills in India producing paper, including 
three which are also engaged in the production of pulp boards, Besides | 
there are seventeen mills manufacturing straw boards. The largest number 
of units are however situated in Bengal and 50 per cent. of the total . 
production of paper is in this State. $ ^ 
Sabai grass and bamboo are the main raw materials used and are met 
from local resources. Imported. wood pulp is used to a certain extent | 
mainly to make quality papers and its proportion has steadily declined,- 
being hardly about 5 to 10 per cent. as present. 
The bulk of the production consists of the more common types of papery. 
| viz, printing and writing papers. Some quantities of wrapping and craft - 
papers and of superior varieties like bond, azure laid, ledger, manifold and. | 
' poster papers are also made. There is no newsprint made at present. Two 
mills, the Nepa Mills in M. P. and Sripur Paper Mills in Hyderabad aret | 
expected to produce newsprint in the country Ng there arc great handica; 
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Following are the name of of the mills—Titaghur Paper Mills 
(West Bengal), Bengal Paper Mills (West Bengal), Indian Paper Pulp Co. 
(West Bengal), Srigopal Mills, (Punjab), Star Paper Mills (U.P.), Upper 
India Couper Paper Mills (U.P.), Rhotas Industries (Bihar), Deccan Paper 
Mills (Bombay) Gujarat Paper Mills (Bombay), Pudamjee Paper Mills" 
(Bombay), Orient Paper Mills (Orissa), Andhra Paper Mills (Madras), Sripur 
Paper Mills (Hyderabad), Mysore Paper Mills (Mysore), Punalur Paper 
Mills (Travancore-Cochin), Tribeni Tissues (Bengal), Convery Paper Mills, : 
Ballavpur Paper and Strawboard Mills. 

7. LEATHER AND TANNING—Leather industry in India ranks 
probably fourth in importance as an earner of foreign exchange. The value 
„of leather manufactures exported every year exceels Rs. 200 million. The 
expansion of the tanning industry to meet fully the internal requirements 
of leather and leather goods and to leave a large surplus for export has been d 
possible owing to the large availability of the principal basic raw materials 
within the country, viz., hides and skins. The production of raw hides 
and skins at present is estimated at 60 million pieces of which buffalo hides 
are 48 million pieces, cow hiles 14-2 millions, goat skins 29.7 millions and 
sheep skins 11:8 millions. The leather goods industry with the exception 
of one or two units is wholly a small-scale or cottage industry, The tanning 
industry in India could be broadly classified into the following categories— 
(1) Tanneries producing finished vegetable-tanned leather by Pit tanning 

) process and chrome-tanned uppér leather. There are at presént 26 tanneries 


| 


falling in this category. (2) Tanneries producing vegetable-tanned leather 
known in the trade as East India tanned kips and East India tanned skins. 
There are about 500 cottage and small scale tanneries mainly situated in 
* South India producing this class of goods known as East India tanned kips 
and tanned skins by the process of vegetable tanning. (3) Chinese chrome 
tanners producing chrome tanned upper leather. There are about 250 
small-scale chrome tanneries situated mainly in the Calcutta area and 
-owned and worked by the Chinese community. (4) Village tanners producing 
vegetable-tanned cow and buffalo leather and vegetable-tanned leather pro- 
“duced from goat and sheep skin. Number of village tanners is unknown 
but in most villages, vegetable tanning is carried out on a cottage basis, , 


By far the largest utilisation of leather is in the production of foot- 
wear. Footware produced in this country may briefly be classified into 
"two categories—(1) Western types, (2) Indian types. The footwear 
;producers are classified into three classes—(a) machine made section 
(B) small-scale section, (c) cottage industry section. The aé 
‘section of the industry is mainly located in Agra. Agra also is the main 
«centre for footware on a cottage industry basis, although there is con- 
siderable production on this basis in Calcutta and Bombay and on a small F1 
-scale in most parts of the country. P 

India exports annually leather manufactures valued at over Rs. 200 

ount the most important item being tanned or dressed cow hides which 


account 35 p.c. of total exports. 
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8. HOSIERY—Industry has been in existence in India for the 
last 50 years or so. It received a great impetus from World War I. ~ 
Thereafter the grant of protection since 1934 against the growing Japanese 
competition gave a great impetus to the production and trade which was 
further increased during World War Il. i 4 

The industry has had no apparent need to be localised as its units vary 
from sections in large textile mills to fairly large-sized hosieries being 
mainly localised in the Punjab, the U.P. and Bombay. 

9. PETROLEUM INDUSTRY—Indigenous supplies in undivided 
India came from the oil fields in the North Punjab and North Assam. On 
partition of the country oil fields in the North Punjab went to Pakistan. 
The Indian industry in oil is thus at present confined to a relatively small 
area in Assam. Mineral oil is mainly obtained from Digboi oil fields owned 
by Assam Oil Company. It is now managed by Burmah Oil Co. It has a 
refinery at Digboi and a tin factory at Tinsukia. The industry is governed by 
the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act 1948 which 
empowers the Central Government to regulate mines, oil fields and mineral 
developments on the lines contemplated in the Industrial Policy Resolution 
of April 6, 1948. The Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Works Produc- _ 
tion and Supply is the coordinating executive authority in India for all 
users—civil and military—on all policy questions connected with the supply 
of petroleum products of all kinds. A Petroleum Advisory Committee has 
been formed to consider all problems relating to the petroleum industry in 
India. ^ 
10. SILK INDUSTRY—The silk industry in India consists of 
two parts—(1) the rearing and production of ébcoons which include mulberry 
cultivation, (2) the reeling and production of raw silk inducing utilisation 
of by-products. The first part is esséntially a cottage industry, while the 
second part is a combination of cottage and small-scale factory industries 
utilizing the collective output of the first. Sericulture industry occupies an 
important place in the economy of the States of Madras, Mysore, West 
Bengal, Assam and Kashmir and Jammu. The other States which produce 
mulberry raw silk are East Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Bihar. — p Py 
ilk production, India produces approximately 21 million 


Regarding raw si mi 
lbs. of peres raw silk valued between Rs. 65 to about Rs. 80 million a 


d about one million lbs. of non-mulberry silk e, Tassar, Eri and 
Mosa Suet n Rs. 20 million. The States which produce fairly large quan- 
tities of non-mulberry silk are Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and to 


some extent West Bengal. ver : 
Raw silk whether mulberry or non-mulbetry is in itself a raw material, 


| This raw material has to be thrown and twisted and silk yarn thus pro- 


w silk is used for weaving silk textiles and other silk goods. 
WEEDS raw silk is used almost wholly for civilian fabrication pur | 
poses, whereas mulberry raw silk has vital importance for Defence services | 
of the county. Dropping silk parachutes were made during World War 
which absorbed all the silk manufacture of India at that time. T 
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The Government of India has been giving tariff producton to sericulture 
industry since 1930. For the improvement of silk industry in India under 
Central control a Central Silk Board has been established in 1949 under the 
Central Silk Board Act LX of 1948. The functions of the Board are—(a) a 
undertaking, assisting or encouraging scientific, technological and. economic 
research, (5) devising means for improved methods of mulberry cultivation, 
rearing, developing and distributing healthy silkworm seeds, reeling cocoons, 
improving the quality and production of raw silk, if necessary, by making it 
compulsory for all silk to be marketed only after the same has been tested $ 
and graded in properly equipped raw silk conditioning houses. The Board l 
is a joint organisation of the Central Government andthe State Governments 
and of the industry itself. 

11. WOGLLEN GOODS—manufacture has for centuries been an < 
important cottage industry in India famed specially for its shawls and carpets i 
with centres in Kashmir as well as in the Punjab and the U.P. The modern 
mechanised industry, however, is of comparatively recent growth. Of more 
than 40 million lbs. of the total annual wool production about 54:5 million 
lbs. being generally exported every year. Major portion of India's wool 

.output is however suited only for the production of blankets, carpets etc. 
. being generally light, coarse, uneven and short. So India has to import 
- annually over 19 million Ibs. of superior wool from the other countries, 
The two world wars gave a great filling to the growth of woollen mills 
in India. With the invested capital amounting to above Rs. 4 «crores and SL " 
y employing on the average above 20,000 workers annually, the industry has 
at present an installed capacity of about 30 million lbs. This is in addition to 
handloom weaving which engages about 87,000 looms and 1:3 lakhs of 
- workers to produce annually about 14 million Ibs. more. à 
-., . Of the total of about 32:6 million Ibs. of wool used annually in India 
for the manufacture of woolen goods, about 50 p.c. is used for the manufac. 
. ture of cloth in the modern mills, the rest being used for yarn and Hes 
. purposes. All the finer woollen goods are made exclusively from imported 
woollen yarn in the modern mills located in the East Punjab, the ENS 
Bombay, Mysore and Kashmir. Other goods, such as country tweeds Tones: 
- shawls ctc, are also manufactured in the mills of all these areas incl di 3 
Himachal, Pradesh. 5 ; A D r kata ne 
. 12, CEMENT—The real growth of the cement in i 
1944. It is now one of the best managed and Scie Sa es me Fe ote 
‘of India. To day (1952) India has 23 factories with an installed ca TH 
- 3728 millions tons per annum. Messrs. Associated Cement Co; paetos 
the largest producers owning twelve factories with an aggreg eh r wae 
23 million tons or 62 per cent of the installed capacity of the entire bom. 
Next comes the Dalmias who own four factories with a total ca a UA 
million tons. The remaining seven factories produce 0-706 Erw n AM 1 
year. s total investment and total of those in the industry are 
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approximately 22,006 tons of raw rubber annually, so we are dependent on 
imports to the extent of 5,000—6,000 tons. Having started with the estab 
lishment of a general rubber goods factory at Calcutta in 1926, the rubber 
manufacturing industry has developed in a remarkable way. But the pro- 


pared with Malayas’ 500 lbs. The tyre industry of India is the principal 
consumer of raw rubber, consuming almost 80 p.c. of India's production. 
Of the world output nearly 70 p.c. goes into manufacture of pneumatic’ 
» tyres. India's advantage lies in that she has her own rubber plantations con- 
centrated in the south, mainly in Travancore. 
Indian Rubber Board has been constituted under the Rubber (Produc- 
! tion and Marketing) Act, 1947 for the development of the rubber industry 
| in regard to production and marketing of rubber. It encourages research on 
| rubber, supplies technical advice to rubber growers, improves marketing and 
i collection of statistics and advises government on all matters relating to 
development of rubber including imports and exports of rubber. The price 
of rubber produced in the country is fixed statutorily. The Board is financed 
by a cess levied on all rubbers produced in the country and fees levied for 
| licences issued to dealers and manufacturers. 
4 Rubber articles manufactured in India may be broadly classified under 
i the following categories—(1) tyres and tubes, (2) rubber footwear, to 
| ^. rubber-covered cables, (4) proofed fabrics, (5) mechanical rubber goods, (6 
|| [medical rubber goods, (7) miscellaneous, such as extrudeal and moulded 
- articles and (8) latex and’ sponge rubber goods, 
m " 14. MATCH—manufacturing hardiy existed in this country before 
- 4 World War I although the first factory, and with Indian management, was 
"started at Ahmedabad as early as 1895. A considerable expansion of the 
"ud “industry was however made after the imposition in 1922, of a revenue duty 
on imports which was converted in 1928 into a protective duty. The effect 


was conspicuous in that in 1926 a large proportion of the internal require- 


Lun "ment of about 18 million gross was produced internally. And the foreign ex- 
j ; porters found it so difficult that a big Swedish match combine came to India 
: and established many factories, at Bareilly, Ambernath, Calcutta and Madras, 

ù under the name and style of the Western India Match Co., Ltd. Despite a 
| virtual growth of monopoly by the company which supplies about 8097 of 
the demand now, there has been a considerable growth of indigenous 

| factories. There are at present about 50 match factories in India employing 
about 16,000 workers and their installed capacity amounts to 80,000 cases. 
pi The installed annual capacity of the industry is 800,000 cases of 50 gross of 


d duction per acre of India is very low. Iris only 300 Ibs. per acre today com: - 
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Some of the factories were then established and struggled hard and managed 
to survive at Allahabad, Ambala, Bahjoi and Talegaon. The present day 
glass factories in India are modelled on the Japanese lines probably owing to 


its earlier association with the Japanese experts. The World War I gave) 


momentary impetus to the industry and the number of factories increased 
from 3 in 1914 to 14 in 1918. Inspite of strong foreign competition, he 
industry made considerable progress during inter-war years, A 

The outbreak of the World War II gave another strong fillip to the 
industry and the industry develoved on fairly systematic lines and articles of 
better quality was produced. At present there are in Indian Union 225 glass 
factories including 93 manufacturers of bangles and beads and false E 
manufacturing approximately 110,000 tons of glass and Eo per 
annum valued about Rs. 10 crores. The industry is in a Position to meet 
almost the entire requirements of the country except for certain special item: 
which are yet to be manufactured. S 

The bangle making industry is concentrated in UP. There are at 
present three factories in the country which produce sheet glass with a t at 
installed capacity of about 23:4 million sq. feet. Bulk of the imports of 5s 2 
glass comes from Belgium. As regards blown ware and pressed. ware thes 
are three categories (1) bottle and phials, (2) lamp-ware, (3) yea ee 
pressed-ware. Next important item of glass is bangles, These (are : E 
main types of bangles, namely Reshmi, Hollow, and Fancy. Besides these 
three, there are other types which are produced on a cottage industry b c SA 
There are 86 bangle factories in Firozabad (U.P.) alone, beidet erent 
hundreds of workshops on a o»ttage industry basis in U.P., Madras, Poon i 

16. PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—The plywood industry in Indy ig 


name of Pioneer Glass Works. Both the above factories were closed down. | 


still in its infancy. The annual estimated demand for plywood is 150 million —— 


square feet valued at Rs. 4 crores. India requires 5-5 million tea che 
year as containers for annual production of tea. As against this indi, sts a 
production of tea-chests is estimated to be between 2:5 and 3:5 indigenous 
year. So large quantities of plywood used for packing Indian A ion a 
ported from U.S.A., Canada and the U.K. and Finland. With the ae im- 
of the first world war in 1914, due to the extreme difficulty of fore; outbreak 
some firms in India were encouraged to start factories for AES import, 
» plywood. The pioneers in this industry are Assam Saw Mills an ire of 
Co., and Assam Railways and Trading Co. situated in Assam, Wi pees 
cessation of imports during World War II, many small plywood ith the 
were started bringing the total to about 80. Andaman Islan ds factories 
suitable timber for plywood. The plywood indu try is now are so produce 
Government. T ected by the 
^ 17. SOAP—industry had made remarkable Progress 
the war and had built an export trade of its Own. Indian soa Even before 
certain natural advantage due to India being World's cena diu has ^ 
vegetable oils and fats and also sandal wood oil, lemon Prise ucer of 
grass oil, citronella oil, etc., are also available, But the chief i oil, “ginger 
e caustic soda still remains a major item of import whi noci of 
ad n ^1 e ih 
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the progress of soap industry. The number of organised soap factories 

working in India today is in the neighbourhood of 60. The factories which 

arc concentrated mostly in Bombay, West Bengal, Mysore and Baroda pro- | 

duce different varieties of soaps. Side by side with these organised factories, 

4^ are numerous small scale factories which are practically run on cottage lines. 
Their number is estimated in the neighbourhood or 4,000. The per capita 
consumption in India which is lower than one lb., is however still the lowest 
in the World. 

19. TEA—is a plantation industry of great Amount to India as 
the second biggest export item of the country at present, supplying about 
15 p.c. of the total exports in value. The industry part of it lies in cutting, 
drying and blending of the leaf and in that India specialises unlike China, 
to whom she is second in the world in production, in black tea. It means 

, that unlike the green tea, the black tea is processed in factory through 
“courses of withering, fermentation and drying. It is well-known that the 
Northern India accounts for about 80 p.c. of the total Indian tea production 
averaging about 550 million Ibs. Assam producing over 70 p.c. of it. Of 
the total production about one-fifth only is consumed internally, the rest 
being exported to make India the world’s biggest exporter of tea. 
, One new fact about the industry has been the setting up of the Central 
a Tea Board in 1949, in place of the now, defunct Tea Market Expansion 
1 . Board, with headquarters at Calcutta. The new Board is composed of the 
[3 representatives of the planters as well as the exporters, the trade, labour, 
Chambers of Commerce, the Central Government and the Governments of 
the tea-growing areas. Financed by a cess collected on the export of tea, | 
the Board is to arrange for research, collection of statistics, fixing of grade 
standards, improving the marketing of tea and bulk-buying of tea on behalf 
of the Government. It carries on propaganda to increase the consumption | 
of tea in the country and elsewhere. 1 


20. COFFEE—is one of the major plantation industries of India - 
confined in the South. It provides employment to 14 lakh people. The in- | 
dustry is confined in the provinces of Madras. Coorg and the States of 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. Tt is estimated that at present the expend | 
ed capital in this industry is over 150 million rupees and the average value 
of the annual crop over rupees sixty million. The total area under coffee is - 
over 228,586 acres but it is steadily increasing. The main ‘spécies of coffee | 
that are grown in India are Coffee Arabica which is noted for its quality and ' 
Coffea Robusta. The cultivation of Liberica coffee is negligible. The major 
part of the acreage under coffee, 73 p.c. approximately is claimed by Arabica 
variety. The cultivation of Robwsta variety is now on the increase. 


Indian Coffee Board is an organisation consisting of representatives of 
the growers, traders, plantation labour, the various State Governments and 
. the Central Government under Coffee Market Expansion Act IV of 1947, 
Under the Act, all Coffee States in India are required to register themselves 
and deliver entire produce of their estates to the common pool hontrolled b 
the Board. Y t a { $ 4 
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21. TOBACCO—India is the third largest tobacco-producing 
country in the world. 1t is third after U.S.A. and China. Madras is by far 
the most important State accounting for nearly 50 p.c. of the area in the 

" country. Madras also grows about 95 p.c. of the country's production of 
Virvinia cigarette tobacco. Bombay, U.P. and Behar are next in importance 
in that order and together claim about 40 per cent of the total acreage in the 


country. 


About Rs. 20 crores. are invested in this industry The industry 
embraces plantations for the cultivation of leaf and factories for curing, 
manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos, paper mills, printing fac- 
tories and tin box fabricator. The indegenous tobacco industry in India 
today caters for over 95 p.c. of the trade. The consumption of cigarettes 
though considerable is dwarfed by that of bidis; sales of which are roughly 
seven times those of cigarettes. 


` 

The two important tobacco species, namely nicotiana rustica and nico- 
tiana tabacum are cultivated in India. The former is less important com- 
mercially, for it is not quite suited for modern tobacco industries of the 
world. The other. species, namely nicotiana tabacum is distributed through- 
out the country and plays an important role in the international tobacco 
trade. The important types of this species cultivated in India are cigarette, 
cigar, chiroot, bidi, chewing, hookah and snuff tobaccos. Under the 
cigarette type Virgina tobacco of varying degree of excellence is produced in 
the country and is concentrated mainly in Madras State. Important virginia 
growing districts are Guntur, Kistna, East and West Godavari.” This variety 
is also cultivated in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Hyderabad and Baroda — 
States in small quantities. The chief Virginia variety grown in India is 
Harrison special. 


Though on,a small extent, White Barley tobacco is also cultivated in 
India in the Guntur district of. Madras. Nate tobacco grown in Guntur, 
East and West Godavari and Vizagapatam districts of Madras and Desi 
tobacco grown in Bihar State are also used in the manufacture of low grade 
cigarettes as well as for pipe and shag mixtures, 


The bidi tobacco industry is mostly concentrated in Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar, the chewing tobacco industry in Bombay and U.P. and 
snuff tobacco industry in Madras. 


The total output of Indian tobacco is estimated at 850 million pounds 

Although the bulk of the tobacco. production in India is eR A 

. the country, the increasing quantities now exported form a valuable addition 
to the country's earnings of foreign exchange. ` 


_ Tobacco has always been a source of nicotine, which is its chief by- 
product. It-is an efficatious insecticide. It is also a source of nicotinic 
acid. 4 


T United Kingdom ranks first as a market for Indian tobacco. 
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TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 


(000 Ibs.). 


194748  .. -. 542,080 194950 - .. = 591,360, 
194849  .. .. 571,200 1950-51 me +. 562,240 
(Ind. Tobacco Statistics 1950-51). 

22. AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY—The automobile industry in 
India is of comparatively recent origin. Before World War I only threc 
companies in India, General Motors Ltd., Ford Motor Ltd., and G. McKenzie 
& Co., Ltd. were engaged in the assembly of motor cars. Now in 1952 
these are over 12. 

The assembling capacity for cars and trucks before World War II was 
less than 30,000 annually. Now it has risen to over 80,000. The paid-up 
capital of all the plants now in operatiog (1952) is about 9,20 lakhs. 

During the war, India developed its engineering industry and bodies 
were made for military vehicles, and during last few years there have been 
considerable expansions of the Indian automobile industry. Although a 
completely Indian car is not in sight—operations are still largely assembly— 
there has been an appreciable progress towards its manufacture in India. 

Some leading firms for assemblies—General Motor Ltd., started assem- 
bling motor cars and trucks in India-1928. In 1939 they started a new unit 
called the Commercial Body Building Corporation. Ford Motor Company 
of India Ltd., is a private company established in 1926 with its head office 
and plant at Bombay. It is subsidiary and wholly owned by Ford Motor 
Company of Canada Ltd. Hindusthan Motors Ltd. started its operations at 
the end of 1948. Their factory is at Uttarnara, near Calcutta. The com- 
pany has entered into a technical assistance agreement with Morris Motors 
of Britain and Studebaker Export Corporation of U.S.A. Premier Automo- 
biles Ltd., of Bombay, came into existence in 1946. They have entered into 
technical assistance agreement with Chrysler Corporation of Detroit (U.S.A.) 
for initial help in the manufacture of automobiles in India. 

Ashok Motors Ltd., was started in 1947 and they negotiated an agree- | 
ment with Austin Motor Co,, Ltd., and Austin Motor Export Corporation | 
whereby they secured the sole rights of importation throughout India. The 
assembly operation has begun from September 1949. The Company has its 
head quarters and factory at Ennore, near Madras. Peninsular Motor Cor- 
poration is a subsidiary of the British India Corporation of Kanpur. Corpora- 
tion has started to build and deliver Hudson cars, International Chassis and 
its office and factory is situated in Convent Road, Intally, Calcutta. 

Other important assembling companies are Addison & Co., Ltd. of . 
Madras, Standard Motor Company India, French Motor Car Co., Ltd., of 
Calcutta. Rootes Group of United Kingdom have started assembling works 
solely for defence and commercial purposes; Mahindra and Mahindra Ltd., 
with a capacity of 1,500 Jeeps and Dewars’ Garage and Engineering Works, 
Calcutta with a capacity of 750 Albion trucks and Land Rovers. 4 

23. CARPET INDUSTRY—The Carpet industry at present is. 
located at Mirzapur in. U.P., Bhadohi in Banaras State, Ellora and 
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Masulipattam Districts in Madras, Amritsar District of Punjab, Srinagar in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Kalimpong in Bengal. Bhadohi and Mirzapur are 
the two most important centres of the industry. Carpets manufactured in 
Srinagar are famous for their floral designs in beautiful shades. Districts of 
Ellora and Masulipattam are famous for pile carpets of Persian designs and E 
druggets of modern design. Indian carpets are highly artistic in character 
. and popular in foreign markets as they are all handmade. The prosperity 
of the Indian carpets industry depends largely on the existence of a large j 
| foreign market. About 90 p.c. of the superior products are exported. 4 

24. PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY— Indian paint industry 
has made notable advance during and after the Second World War, the 
principal achievement being the progressive improvement in the quality of 
products, indegenous manufacture of zine, lead, chrome and other pigments 
and developments in regard to the=production of nitrocellulose lacquers by 
modern methods. The production of titanium dioxide pigment constituted 
another achievement. The productive capital invested in the trade in 1948 
was 3:53 crores. The actual production; in 1950 was 28,000 tons as against 
installed capital of 60,000 tons. 

25. ENGINEERING-— There existed only a few engineering indus- 
t:ies in India before World War IL. By the time the war came to an — ^ 
end, the country had began to produce bicycles, steel belt lacing, wire gauze 
. and grinding wheels, storage batteries, small electrical motors, distribution 
transformers, electrical lamps, cablés and wires, conduit pipes, belting, abra- B 
sives, asbestos and cement sheets. A beginning has also been made with the ' 
manufacture of aluminium, lead. antimony, ships and small tools. Since 1917 i 
the country has now become self-sufficient in respect of the following—Dry T 
batteries, bare copper conductors, electric motors, electric ceiling fans, re- 
` fractories, hair and cotton beltings, abrasives, motor car batteries, antimony 

brass and copper sheets for utensils, white, metal alloy, lead sheets upto 3 ft. 
width, aluminium foil for tea-chest lining, hurricane lanterns, animal drawn 
agricultural instruments, containers, dynamo grade electrical steel sheets. 


" 
; 
. Factories for the manufacture of the following have also come into exis- . 
. tence—Automatic looms, gramophone needles, aluminium powder, domestic D 
refrigerators, electric meters, All gear head lathes, ball bearings, three phase 
_ AX. electrical motors, electrical transformers, electric lamps, atito-transformer DU 
starters, water-proof abrasives, thermos flasks, machine-made glass tubing, 
scientific glassware, glass buttons, liquid gold and machine-made glass 
ampules. > : i í 
26. SPORTS GOODS—Sialkot (West. Punjab) was the main 
centre for the manufacture of sports goods in undivided India. With the 
partition of the country, the industrialists came to India from Sialkot and ? 
‘succeeded in re-establishing manufacturing centres at Delhi, Meerut, Agra, 
Jullundur and Batala in the Indian Union. The sports industry is rapidly 
developing in Jullundur. Government hav. Provided sites for setting up of 


] 


10 million. The manufacture of sports 
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dustry. The capital investment required is not large. Following goods are 
being produced in different centres in India—(a) Footballs, volley. balls, 
basket balls. (5) Cricket balls and hockey balls. (c) Badminton rackets. 
(d) Shuttle-cocks, (e) nets, (f) gut for badminton and tennis rackets, (g) 
Cricket bats, hockey-sticks, (4) Soft leather sports goods, (7) Sports and 
athletic wear, (7) other miscellaneous articles, such as billiard cues, fishing: 
rods, etc. 

Tennis and badminton rackets are manufactured at Meerut, Jullundur | 
and Batala. Cricket éats—Willow is the only timber suitable for a cricket 
bat of high quality. Substitutes of the cricket bat has been grown in 
Kashmir; Chinese tallow trees is one of the best substitutes. Indian poplar 
is used for cheap types of bats. Cricket bats are now manufactured at Jullun- 
dur and Meerut. Hockey. Sticks—Mulberry has proved to be suitable for 
hockey sticks in India and is considered a standard wood. Hockey sticks 
are manufactured at Batala, Meerut and Jullundur. Fishing rods—For | 
cheap rods bamboos are used. 

The Sports goods are in demand in hard currency areas. There is 
considerable export, but it is essential that standards should be maintained ' 
to assist the trade. The needs of standardisation has become essential as 
substitutes have to be used as raw materials in some cases, All-India sports - 
manufacturers’ Federation, Meerut has been formed to assist the development 
of the industry. 

29. DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRIES—The 
Indian drugs and pharmaceutical industries have made marked progress. 
India is completely sel£sufücient with respect to tinctures, extracts and 
galenicals. Position regarding synthetic drugs is not satisfactory. This 
manufacture requires basic chemicals of complicated nature which are not 
manufactured in India at present. In the field of tablets and injectible drugs, 
there is a capacity of 88 million tablets per month and 9 million ampules of — 
injectible drugs. India is well-placed in respect of natural drugs of vege- 
table origin, as the raw materials required are available in the country. - 
"Two government factories are.in Madras and one in Bengal—have capacity 
to produce nearly lakh lbs. of quinine per annum. Capacity for producing 
15,000 Ibs. of strychnine pér annum also exists in this country. Cafftine is | 
produced from tea waste by two firms in India. _ Besides the above drugs of 
natural origin, opium alkaloids, namely morphine, codeine, etc. are being - 
produced at the Government Opium Factory at Gazipur, E 

As regards drugs of animal origin, there is a capacity to produce - 
annually 23.8 million c.c. of injectible liver extract and 14 million lbs. of | 
oral liver extract. At present there are 21 firms producing liver extracts. 
Shark liver oil which is a good substitute for cod liver oil is now produced - 
indigenously in large quantities. Hormone products, namely liquid adrénalin x 
and extract pituitary are produced in India in sufficient quantity. Sera and | 
vaccines are produced by a number of firms and also by some goyernmen: 
institutions such as Haffkeine Institute, Bombay, King Institute, Quindy ar 
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the Central Research Institute, Kasauli. The capacity of private 
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nearly 5 million c.c. per month and that of government institutions about 8 
million c.c. India is self-sufficient in respect of many sera and vaccines. Only 
a few anti-toxins and toxoids are allowed to be imported. 


At present Indian factories produce large number of patent medicines. 
'The manufacture and sale of drugs are now controlled under the Drugs 
Act, 1940 which ensures the quality of indigenous drugs. 

30. VANASPATI INDUSTRY—was first introduced into India after 
World War I by imports from Europe. The first vanaspati factory was 
established in India in 1930. The Government helped the industry by 
giving it protection. In 1939 there were eight factories with a production 
capacity of 88,000 tons and the annual production was 52,031 tons. By 1945 
the number of factories had increased to 21 and the annual production was 
132,622 tons. By 1951, 48 factories with a capacity of 346,000 tons had come 
into production, but production in 1951 was only 171,851 tons. The vanas- 
pati industry is the second largest food-processing industry, next only to 
sugar industry. It is the largest of its kind in Asia. It provides direct em- 
ployment to about 15,000 people and nearly 25 crores of rupees have been 
invested therein. 

31. CHEMICALS—A notable advance has been made in the direc- 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Industries. India now exports a number 
of drugs, such as glycerine, bichromates, magnesium chloride and potassium 
bromide to the U.K., U.S.A. and other countries. At the sametime numerous 


- drugs and medicines are also supplied to the Middle and Far East. Potas- 


sium bromide, hydroquinone, anti-tubercular drugs, PAS and thio carba- 
zone, anti-leprosy drugs and novitrons, good quality Baker’s yeast, cello- 
phone and tissue paper are also produced in the country. Meanwhile a start 
has been made with the production of glucose powder. Several foreign 
firms have established factories in association with Indian materials. The 
most striking advance in the rubber industry has been the production of 
ébonate rubber components for automobiles. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA SINCE 1938 
; Finished Steel 


A (000 zons) 

1940 .. 886 1944 7265931 1948 
1941 .. 1,000 1945 91:954 1949: 
1942 2 30025 1916 .. . 890 1950 
1943 2.5047, 1947 21206893) 1951 

Cotton Yarn 

(million Ibs.) 
1940 . .. 1,276 1944 -. 1,643 1948 
so RBI) 1945 .. 1,644 1949 
1,529 1946 2-191557; 1950 


1,685 1947 .. 1,296 1951 
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Cotton Piece-goods 
(million yds.) 


m 1940 .. 4,092 1944 >. 45822 1948 ma A539. 
s 1941 x4 531 1945 1074711 1949 .. 3,905 
| 1942 EE 1025 1946 -^'.. 908 1950 ° .. 3,665 
h 1943) 2292 45 751 1947 2:1 33/02 19517 9 e 4:076 
| Jute Manufactures* 
| (000 zons) 
| 1940 sor MER: 1944 ^" .. 1,115 1948 .. 1,088 
| 1941 55, We: 1945 5- dB ‘086 1949 «a 119459 
1942 ag) eas 1946 aq 1,088 19504 S01 835) 
1943 .. 1,084 1947 .. 1,051 1951 Roe 870 
Paper & Paper Boards 
(000 cwts.) . 
1940 -.. 1,698 1944 .... 1927 1948 j. 1,958 
1941 ee MEM 1945 Bo ale ‘964 1949 2: 2068 
1942 .. 1,810 1946 20822100 1950 pj 2 178 
1943 te) 015792 1947 .. 1,862 1951 "b 2, 638 
Sulphuric Acid 
f (060 cuts.) 3 
1940 A pel 1944 NA 904, 1948 ... 1,600 
1941 ANGSA 1945 EN tees 1949 na 1 1989) 
1942 To 784 1946 .. 1,200 _ 1950 .. 2,050 
1943 864 1947 .. 1,200 1951 2.1 25139) 
Jeep Sulphate 
: (000 tons) 
1940 os by 1944 were 1948 Re Seb 
1941 E207 1945 20) 1949 54 «auo 
1942 273 [0454 Ra WAS 1950 ary ar VE) 
1943 217 1947 Pramas 1951 Ve 52:7 
D ` Paints c ue ` 
(000 cuts) PAN 
1940 ^ .. _ 728 1944 siot 1948 2 714 
1941 .. 1,064 1945 .. 1,030 1949 .. 618 
1942 .. 1,055 1946 o3 "768 1950 1529 
1943 .. 1,105 1947 772 19502 ASA 


*Figures from August 1949 refer to production oí. was in th 
membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association. i 
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M (million gross) 
LOST ha LO 


0 1948 as 


.. 29,436 19450. Was 281884) | 07. 019501090 08/51/92. KA 
125512 1947 1. 30,000 1951... 34308 


j Salt 
4 (000 mds.) t n 
[ .. 43,093 1944  ., 50,708 1948 .. 63,528 
1 .. 52,087 1945 1. 54,602 1949. 55,620 
1942 +, 50,20 ; ' 1946 — .. 47,868 1950 << 71,316 
1943 4. 53,519 1947 — ..51,002 . 1951 .. 74,376 
$ Electricity generation M 
| (Million Kwh.) 
- 1940 .. 2,808. 1944: 9) 7) 3828 7 | 1948 | 4575 
- 3941 2. 73,240) "lior 1945, 7 2, A116 1949 — .. 4909 
$192 ^ .. $326 1946 — .. 489 1950/ . .. 5,088 
1943 .. 3576 1947... 4,073 . 1951 ie, E 
LA Keresene gb PRA EAT. A / 


(000 gallons) 
1944 17942 


INDIA PLANS 


1, FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
He The final Five-Year Plan has been presented to Parliament on 8th 
December, 1952. Unlike the draft outline, published last year, the Plan in 
its final form is a single, indivisible national plan, welcoming, but not 
dependent on, foreign assistance. While the outline anticipated expendi- 
ture of Rs. 1,493 crores during the planned period, the final outlay has now 
increased to Rs. 2,069 crores. The plan envisages that in 27 years India’s 
— ` per capita income will be doubled. The increased estimated expenditure 
is due both to inclusion of new projects and expansion of the scope of 
schemes already under way. 

The increased emphasis on agriculture and rural development: schemes 4 
since last year is proved by the striking risejin the allocation for agricul- 
ture, community development projects and irrigation and power. In the 
| original draft, the proposed expenditure on these items amounted to Rs, 642 
4 crores. Now the allotment has risen to about Rs. 922 crores. 

; A proportionate increase has of necessity been made in transport and 
communications on. which about Rs. 497, crores will be spent compared to | 
Rs. 388 crores in the original Draft. Likewise, industry secures an alloca- 
tion of Rs. 173 crores against Rs. 101 in the Draft. The increase in expen- 
diture on social services amounts to about Rs. 86 crores, the original allo- 
Aw cations being Rs. 254 crores. The Plan accords the highest priority to 
agriculture on which direct and indirect expenditure appears to exceed half 
the outlay on the Plan. In ‘view of the apxiety to reach the planned 
targets of agricultural production, a sum of Rs. 90 crores has been sanc- 
tioned for the community development projects and an additional Rs. 30 
crores for minor irrigation programmes and the scheme for establishment ... | 
of a National Extension Organisation. The problem of agriculture remains 
primarily one of providing irrigation, fertilizers, and manure, better seeds | 
and, to the farmer, knowledge of improved methods of agriculture. Im- | 
portant among agricultural targets is foodgrains _ Whose production is 
expected to increase from 52:7 million tons in 1950-51 to 61:6 million tons 
in 1955-56. The corresponding increase in cotton will be from 2:97 million. 
bales to 4:22 million bales; jute from 33 lakh bales to 53:9 lakh bales; sugar- 
cane from 5:6 million tons to 6:3 million tons and oilseeds from 5:1 million 
tons to 5:5 million tons. $ S TIU 
"The targets for irrigation and power are also impressive. New irriga- | 
tion projects will increase the irrigated area from 50 million acres to 69-7 
million acres by 1955-56. The installed capacity of electrical energy will 
rise from 2.3 million Kws to 33 million Kws. The Five Year Plan aims 
- \ mainly at completion of irrigation and power projects already under cons- | 
! — tuctón. These are estimated to cost, on completion, Rs. 765. crores. 
od, it it proposed to spend in all a sum of Rs. 558 
ojects have been so phased that progressive benefit | 
ration and power. Extension of minor irrigat 
feature of ie final Pla j 
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PLANNED OUTLAY 
(In crores of rupees). 
Outlay during P.c. of 
1951-56 total outlay * 


Agriculture and Community Development ee 360-43 174. 
Irrigation and Power s bl DI 
Transport and Communications ae 497-10 24-0 
Industry 3c 173:04 84 ‘ 
Social Services 339-81 164 
Rehabilitation zs 85:00 4l 
Miscellaneous 3B 51.99 2:5 

Total .. 206878 100-0 i 


Realizing that improvement in agriculture cannot go far unless the 
surplus working force is progressively diverted to industries and services, 
the Plan lays emphasis on the need to expend industrial production. Pro- 
vision of Rs. 94 crores on industrial projects under the Central and State 
Governments is, therefore, made. The projects under - implementation in 
the public sector will be completed. The most important new provision is 
for a sum of Rs. 30 crores for the new proposed iron and steel project on 
which Rs. 80 crores is likely to be spent over a period of six years. In addi- 
tion to the expenditure of Rs. 94 crores on industries, the Plan provides a A 
sum of Rs. 50 crores for development of basic industries including ancillary M 
transport. y o 

Responsibility for securing the necessary expansion over the bulk of the 
feld of industry will devolve on private enterprise. The Commission has 
worked out detailed expansion programmes for 42 organised industries. Y 
The total capital investment necessary for expansion in the private sector 1 
is estimated at Rs. 233 crores. About 80 per cent of this investment will be k 
in the sector of capital goods and producer goods industries, the most im- j 
portant being iron and steel, petroleum refinery, cement, aluminium, ferti- 
lizers, heavy chemicals and power alcohol. In the sphere of consumer 
goods, emphasis during the period of the Five-Year Plan is mainly on 
increased production through fuller utilization of the existing capacity. 
Considerable investment is, however, envisaged in certain new lines. 

In the programme for expansion of transport and communications, 2 
little more than four-fifths of the total outlay is on railways, whose most 
serious problem is the task of rehabilitation and provision of adequate 
equipment. An average expenditure of Rs. 80 crores for years, it is expect- 
ed, will enable the railway to handle efficiently passenger and goods traffic | 
at present levels. A substantial part of the Rs. 50 crores, allotted to basic k 
industries, will also be spent on railways. 

The Plan will be financed to the extent of Rs. 1,258 crores from the 
normal budgetary resources of the Central and State Governments. The 
| savings out of current revenues ‘are expected to amount to Rs. 738 crores. 
vate savings, likely to be available in the public sector through oan: 
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small savings, deposits and funds and other miscellaneous channels are esti- 
mated at Rs. 520 crores. In addition to these normal budgetary resources, 
, totalling Rs. 1,258 crores, credit is taken for external assistance already 
* received from the International Bank, the USA, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc., amountisg to date to Rs. 156 crores. This leaves a gap of 
rupees 655 crores to be covered to the extent of Rs. 290 crores by deficit 
financing. The balance will be drawn from further external resources or, 
if necessary, from additional measures of internal taxation and borrowing. 
The First Five Year Plan will only meet the most urgent needs of national 
4 economy. It has to be viewed primarily as a plan of preparation for more: 
rapid rates of increase in investment, income, employment and consump- 
tion in the future. n 
The Governments policy in regard to foreign capital already contains. 
assurances as to non-discrimination, reasonable facilities for transfer of 
| profits and repatriation of capital and of fair and equitable compensation- 
in the event əf nationalisation, The foreign investment coming into the 
country will be channelled into fields of high priority. The broad princi- 
ple to be followed is that foreign investment should be permitted in spheres 
where new lines of production are to be developed, or where special type 
of experience and technical skill are required or where the volume of 
domestic production is small in relation to demand, and there is no reason- 
® able expectation of the indigenous industry being able to expand at the 
desired rate. [ 
As regards capital formation, 
about 20 p.c. of the additional 


the Plan envisages that it will rise by 
national income each year. The internal 
resources thus available will, to some extent be supplemented by external 
resources, By 1955-56, national income will have gone up to about 
Rs. 10,000 crores, i.e., by about ll per cent. If from 195657 onwards, in- 
vestment is stepped up each year by about 50 per cent of the additional 
output, it would be possible to double the per capita income in about 27 
years i.e., by 1977. é 
All the development projects included in the Draft Outline have been 
included in the Final Plan. A number of additions and changes have also. 
been’ made in an attempt to strengthen the Plan at those points at which 
it was felt that the earlier proposals fell short of the needs of the country. 
These include a provision of Rs. 90 crores for community development pro- 
jects and Rs. 30 crores for additional minor irrigation projects and schemes 
of agricultural extension. A provision of Rs. 15 crores has also been made- 
for assistance to scarcity-affected areas, with a view to avoiding adverse. 
effects on the implementation of the Plan in the States on account of 
^. seasonal failures which occur from time to time. In the sphere of industry, 
where the provision made in the Draft Outline was considered inadequate, 
the programme has been strengthened. For the private sector, 
special development programmes for about 42 industries have also been pre- 
pared by the Commission in co-operation with the Ministries concerned 
- and after full discussion with the representatives of the industries. To 
keep pace with the progress in other sectors of the economy especially in 
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industry and irrigation and power, increased provision has been made for 
railways, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs and ports. There are also 
other directions in which additions have been made in the Plan, c.g., in 
the sphere of social services, including education, health, industrial housing, d: 
rehabilitation of displaced persons, etc. 

Sources of Finance—According to the Planning Commission, the 
the budget is expected to yield a revenue surplus of Rs. 1,300 million 
during five ycar period. Otrer sources include the development fund avail- 
able from revence account of the annual budgets fu lic loans, small:saving; 
and contributions from the railway development fund. In all, the total 
resources at the disposal of the Centre will amount to Rs. 6,410 million 
while the funds that the States can raise is estimated at Rs. 4,800 E 
This still leaves a gap of Rs. 3,720 million. The counterpart funds of U. S. 
fund loan to India are also being used for financing development, These 
funds are the rupee proceeds from the sale of U. S. wheat in India. Canada 
and Australia have also promised assistance under Colombo Plan. If further 
external assistance is not available, the Government will, however, be con- , 
pelled to draw from the Sterling Balances to the extent of Rs. 2,900 million. 
This method of deficit financing is to be avoided unless the need for it 
becomes imperative in the interest of development. 


The table below will show the financial basis of the Plan. 
Central Govt. States. Total. A 


Planned outlay on development .. 1,241 828  - 2,069 
Budgetary resources : 9 
(1) Savings from current revenues 330 408 738 
(ii) Capital receipts (excluding with- 
drawals from reserves). 55 396 124 520 


(ii) Internal —inter-governmental 
transfers in connection with 
the Plan (Ze. Central assi 


tance). ur TA 229 229 E. 
cM NY MIR EE d EE SEP 
497 761 
"External Resources already received 156 : c VE 
653 761 — l4 


In addition to the normal budgetary resources thus esti 

É tumat t 
Rs. 1,258 crores, credit can be taken for external assistance already EUM 
from the IBRD, the USA, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, etc., amounting 
to Rs. 156 crores. There is still left a gap of Rs. 655 crores, which thas di b 
"be met from further external resources or, of i k 
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mo which is visualised to the extent of Rs, 290 crores. If external 


assistances is not forthcoming to the extent necessary, there will undoubtedly | 


»the.Plan, but a planned outlay. ` 
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broadly of the order Rs. 2,069 crores will still have to be kept as the target 
to lay the foundation for more rapid development in the future. 
Objectives of Planning and approach: The central objective 
oi planning in India, at the present stage, is to initiate a process 
Pa of development, which will raise living standards and open out to the 
people new opportunities for a richer and more varied life. The Plan 
therefore aims at utilising more effectively the available human and mate- 
rial resources to secure a larger Output of goods and services, while at the 
same time reducing the inequalities of income and wealth. The techniques . 
to be adopted for planning line up directly with the basic approach, as laid ' 
down in the Directive Principles of State Policy, which visualises an econo- 
mic and social order based on equality of opportunity, social justice, the 
right to work, the right to an adequate wage and a measure of social 
security for all citizens. The success of the Plan in increasing the material 
well-being of the community will be determined “by the extent to which it 
is possible to energise the entire community and to place before it a goal 
of endeavour which would call forth all its latent creative urges.” The 
level of production, which determines the material wellbeing of a com- 
munity, depends mainly on the stock of capital at its disposal—the amount 
of land per capita and the productive equipment in the shape of factories, 
locomotives, machinery, irrigation facilities, power installations and com- 
munications. The use of resources for building up such equipments cons- 
titutes “capital formation”, on which primarily depends the rate of deve- 
AM lopment of the economy. The present per capita income of the country is 
~~ particularly low and the objective must be to increase it substantially— 
preferably to double it—as carly as possible. o Three important factors have 
been considered in this connection by the Planning Commission, namely, . 
the trend of population which has been growing at the rate of 14 per cent 
per angum, the relation between investment and output, and the propor- 
tion of the increase in national output that can be devoted to investment. , 
| In the present Five Year. Plan, capital formation is estimated to: rise by 
about 20 per cent of the additional national income each year. The inter- 
nal resources thus available will, to some extent, be supplemented m 
external resources, By 1955-56, the national income, it 15 Rue Uem 
rise about to Rs. 10,000 crores, i.c., by about 11 per cent If from 1 QR 
onwards, investment is stepped up cach year by about 50 per cent o! = 
additional output, it yona be possible to double the per capita income in 
abot years, ie., by 1977, Y 
ded to e Planning Commission, the role that e will 
have to play in planning will be a. crucial one. While UR not 
involve complete nationalisation of the means of a imination 
of private agencies in agriculture or business and industry, it EUR mean a 
` progressive widening of the public sector and a reorientation of the private 
sector to the needs of planned economy. Already the public sector has 
. been playing a significant part in the provision of basic services essential |. 
^ for organised industries, and, to some extent, In industrial development | 
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created by the State. In a planned economy, the distinction between the 
public and the private sector is one of relative emphasis and the sectors are 
and must function as parts’ of single organism. 

Priorities and pattern of outlay: In determining an outlay on 
development of Rs. 2,069 crores by public authorities over the 
period of 1951-56, the main considerations that have been taken into 
account are: (i) the need for initiating a process of development that will 
form the basis of the much larger effort needed in the future, (ii) the total 
resources likely to be available to the country forspurposes of development, 
+ (iii) the close relationship between the rates of development, and the re- 
quirements of resources in the public and private sectors, (iv) the necessity 
of completing the schemes of development initiated by the Central and the 
State Governments prior to the commencement of the Plan and (v) the 
need to correct the maladjustments in the economy caused by the War and 
the Partition. The distribution of the outlay as between the various objec- 
tives is as follows — 

(Rupees crores) 

(1) Outlay which will add to the stock of productive capital 

owned by Central and State Government .. .. 1,199 

(2) Outlay which will contribute to building up productive 

capital in the private sector— 
(a) Expenditure on agriculture and rural development 
(excluding community projects and provision for 


scarcity-affected areas) ab E. 244 
b) Loans for transport and industry a E 47 
c) Provision for. stimulating local development (commu- 
nity projects and local works) vs 105 
G Outlay on social capital A & oo. YES 
4) Outlay unclassified (including provision for scarcity 


effected areas) 3 ' AM. 49 


Total .. 2,069 


. For the immediate five-year period, agriculture, including irrigation 
and power, has topmost priority. Without a substantial increase in the 
production of food and of raw materials needed for industry, a higher 
tempo of development in the latter cannot be sustained. The economy has 
first to be strengthened at the base, and a sizeable surplus created in the 
agricultural sector and mobilised for sustaining increased employment in 
other sectors. The broad lines of priorities in the industrial sector will be : 
(i) fuller utilisation of existing capacity in producer goods industries nike 
jute and plywood and consumer goods industries like cotton textiles, sugar, 


soap and vanaspati, (ii) expansion of capacity in capital and producer goods b E 


industries like iron and steel, aluminium, cement, fertiliser, heavy chemi- 
cals, machine tools, etc. (ii) completion of industrial units on which 
considerable capital expenditure has already been incurred and (iv) estab- 
lishment of new plants for industries like the manufacture of sulphur from 
J 
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gypsum, or pulp for rayon or scrap for non-ferrous metals so as to increase 
the supply of key materials vital for industry. 
The table below shows the distribution of the outlay of the Central 
and State Governments (excluding Jammu and Kashmir for which Rs. 13 
f" crores have been provided): E 
(Rupees crores). 
^ Centre. Part A. Part B. Part C. 
Agriculture and community development — 186:3 127-3 37:6) = 18:7: 
Irrigation and Power .. 2659 2061 815 35 
- Transport & Communications =p) 409:55 ND 511724, 20:8:8 
Industry . 1467 17-9 Zel 05 
Social services including rehabilitation .. 191-4 192-3 28:9 104 
Miscellaneous 407 100 07 — 


Total ..1,2405 6101 1732 319 


Land Policy: The future of land ownership and cultivation is 
perhaps the most fundamental issue of national development. The pattern 
of economic and social organisation will depend upon the manner in - 
which the land problem is resolved. It is necessary, on the one hand, to: 
achieve agricultural targets in the Plan and on the other, the land policy 
should be such as will reduce disparities in wealth and income, eliminate 
- exploitation, provide security for tenant and worker, and finally, promise 
au equality of status and opportunity to different sections of the rural popula- 
tion. Proposals for land reform in the Plan are made with reference to 
the principal interests involved, namely, (1) intermediaries, (2) large 
owners; (3) small and middle owners; (4) tenants-at-will, and (5) landless 
workers, Intermediary rights have been abolished or are in the process of 
abolition in States in which they existed. Administrative arrangements 
for areas formerly under zamindary need special attention and, in particu- 
"lar, in these areas, a good system of village records should be organised. 
On the ownership of land, the Planning Commission has made some 
very important recommendations. "These aim primarily at (a). the fixation 
of an upper limit to land holdings; (b) provision of facilities to large 
owners who cultivate themselves; (c) enactment of legislation to maintain 
cultivation at a certain level of efüciency; and (d) encouragement of co- 
operative methods for cultivation by small and middle owners. These re- 
commendations are intended first, to reduce the existing disparity in land 
holdings and secondly, to ensure that necessary conditions are created for 
efficient agricultural production. The Commission has suggested that 
there should be an upper limit to the amount of land than an individual 
“may hold. The upper limit suggested by the Commission should apply to . 
Tesumption of land for personal cultivation as well as for future acquisition. © — 
‘he Pus in relation to land. (as also in other sectors 
oe = Commission peu that E in excess of any form that may be pro- 
i Onomy) individual prosperi BE A" 
— Posed hany) Be justified in terms of public interest and nee merely 2d 
Sounds of individual rights or claims. y. 
» wa & dd d id 


* 
The criteria which should determine this limit may be various, includ- 
ing the valuation of land revenue, of the gross or the net produce of the 
land or the lease value of the land. One of the methods suggested is to 
consider multiples of a family holding as a determining factor. A family > 
: holding may be determined briefly as being equivalent, according to the wé 
local conditions, either to a plough unit or to a work unit for a family of 
average size working with such assistamce as is customary in agricultural 
operations. While the limit which may be appropriate has to be deter- 
mined by each State in the light of its own circumstances, broadly speaking, 
three times the family holding would appear to be a "fair limit". The 
Commission has made separate recommendations regarding land holdings 
by substantial owners and small and middle owners. Tn regard to substan- 
tial owners, that is, those who own large areas of land, the Commission's 
suggestions are that where land belonging to a substantial owner is. culti- 
vated by tenants-at-will, the general policy should be that in areas in excess 
of this limit the tenant should be encouraged to become owners. While 
land is managed directly by substantial owners, two, broad principles 
should be followed : (1) There should be an absolute limit to the amount 
of land which any individual may hold. This limit should be fixed. by 
each State in the light of its own agrarian history and present problems. 
The census of land holdings and cultivation proposed to be held during 
1953 will furnish the data relevant to this decision. (2) The cultivation 
^ and management of land held by any individual owner should conform e 4 
standards of efficiency determined by law. 
Each State should enact suitable land management legislation, laying 
— down standards of cultivatio and management, and imposing specific 
obligations. i 
Tenants: The right to resume land for personal cultivation should 
be given only to those owners who wish to cultivate either themselves or 
through members of their families. A period may be prescribed five 
years for instance—during which an owner may resume for personal culti- 
vation. Failing this, the tenant should have the right to buy the land he 
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(a) schemes of State Governments, which together account for a total pro- 

ducton of 6 million tons and (b) supplementary schemes proposed by the 

Planning Commission, with a view to achieving additional prodtiction of 

1:6 million tons. As regards raw materials, the output of raw cotton is to 
* be stepped up from 2:97 mllion bales (a bale = 400 Ibs.) to 422 million 

bales, of raw jute from 3-30 million bales to 5-39 million bales, of sugarcane 

from 5:6 million tons to 6'3 million tons and of oilseeds from 5-1 million 
tons to 5-5 million tons, 

Food Policy: According to the Planning Commission, a well- 
defined food policy is an essential condition for the successful implemen- 
tation of the Plan. The aim of the policy during the period of the Plan, 
the Commission observes, must be to increase domestic production, to 
secure an increase in marketable surplus, to distribute the same as equitably 

A as possible and to eliminate by stages the need to import foodgrains. The 
71 country has on an average, imported about three million tons of foodgrains . 
in recent years, the total cost of imports since 1948 being of the order of 
Rs. 750 crores. As efforts to increase food production will show full results 
only after a time, the food policy must be based on the assumption of a 
continuance of relative sgarcity and strain, especially as the Plan envisages 
a high level of investment. Rationing and procurement, together with 
certain minimum imports, must be regarded during the period of the Plan, 
as the key to the maintenance of a stable system of food control. In. the 
opinion of the Commission, food policy has a direct bearing on the invest- 
ment programme and the extent to which deficit financing can be under- 
taken. À : 

The Plan therefore considers that the basic structure ‘of food controls 
must be kept in tact during the period of the Plan, until domestic produc- 
tion of foodgrains has been stepped up 7:6 million tons as envisaged in the 

' Plan. Controls might however be relaxed or their form, altered after the 
target of additional production has been achieved and adequate transport 
facilities created to ensure expeditious movement of foodgrains. The main 
objective of the food control policy, the Report states, must be to secure - 
from each surplus State the maximum it can make available to the common | 
pool and to organise the procurement and distribution of grains in each 
deficit State so as to restrict its drawings from the Central pool to the 
minimum necessity. The responsibility for fixing procurement and issue 
prices and for co-ordinating the control policy of the States will remain 
with the centre. ; P 

Irrigation and Power: An examination of new irrigation and 
power projects under construction or investigation. throughout the 
country shows that, when constructed, they will lead to an increase in the | 
irrigated area by 40-45 million acres and create additional power genera. 
tion capacity of about 7 million kwts. The total cost of their constructio; 
“will however amount to Rs. 2,000 crores. While these are optimum re 
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ed to cost on completion Rs. 763 crores of which an expenditure of Rs. 153 
crores had already been incurred up to the end of March, 1951. By the 
last yea of the Plan, these projects are calculated to irrigate an additional 
area of 8-5 million acres and to generate 1-08 million kwts. of additional 
power. After completion and full development of these projects, the total 4 i 
addition to the area irrigated will be 167 million acres and to power 1-4 ` 
million kwts. The*new projects included in the Final Plan are the Kosi, | 
Koyna, Krishna, Chambal and Rihand, which together are estimated to 
cost Rs. 40 crores during the period of the Plan. The inclusion of these 
projects, which will be undertaken during the last two years of the Plan, 
will also secure continuity of development from the first to the second Five- 
Year Plan. The Commission has also suggested considerable additions in 
the sphere of minor irrigation works. These works were originally esti- 
` mated to cost Rs. 47 crores and to irrigate an area of 11 million acres by 
1955-56, but the Commission has now recommended an additional provision 
of Rs. 30 crores. In matters concerning irrigation and power, the Cóm- 
mission has emphasised the need for a policy on an all-India basis, and has 
suggested the creation of a non-lapsable Irrigation Development (Ways 
and Means) Fund, which would enable new projects to be taken up after 
full investigation and executed according to a definite programme. 
Industrial Development Policy: In the sphere of industry, the 
amount, allocated has been raised from Rs. 100:99 crores or 67 
per cent in the Draft Outline to Rs. 17304 crores or 84 per 
cent of the total expenditure in the Final Plan. The progress in the indus- 
trial field is however, dependent to a large extent on efforts in the private 
sector, as the bulk of the resources available to the public sector will be 
taken up by the development of irrigation, power and transport. The 
Commission feels that the scope and need for industrial development are 


to undertake the necessary í 
this regard are thus 5 
2 p er 3 on on industrial policy © 
April 1948, which envisages a mixed economy as a suitable basis fat future 
development. Nationalisation of existing enterprises, the Commission 
ge A as most of the purpose in view can be 
served by judicious regulation of industry as deis o nes 
. (Development ad Regulation) Act of 1951. re i 
~The Plan makes provision fór an expenditure b c 
f the C State 
Governments of Rs. 94 crores on industrial. projects, some peant, are 
already under implementation. Most of the industrial projects in the 
public sector relate to the manufacture of capital goods or of intérmediate 
products of vital importance from the Point of view of imme die DEN 
as also in terms of future economic development. In addition, the Plan 
provides a sum of Rs. 50 crores for development of basic industrie: includ- 
ing ancillary transport facilities. Provision ha S; 
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Rs. 80 crores in all during a period of six years; towards this project, Gov- 

ernment will provide Rs. 15 crores, while the rest will be secured through 

participation of indigenous and external capital. 

m. The initiative and responsibility for securing the necessary expansion 

p over the bulk of the field o£ industry will rest with private enterprise. The 

| Commission has worked out detailed programmes for 42 organised indus- 
tries concerned. The total capital investment necessary for industrial 
‘expansion in the private sector is estimated at Rs. 233 crores, of which about 
80 per cent would be in respect of capital and producer goods industries; 
among these, iron and steel is estimated to take up about Rs. 43 crores, 
petroleum refineries Rs. 64 crores, cement Rs. 13 crores, aluminium Rs. 9 
crores and fertilisers, heavy chemicals and power alcohol Rs. 12 crores, In 
the case of consumer goods industries, the emphasis is mainly on increased 
production through fuller utilisation of the existing capacity. 

In addition, expenditure on replacement and modernisation might 
amount to about Rs. 150 crores. Taking into account the investment 
needed by way of working capital and certain other items, the overall fe- 
quirements of finance for industry amount to around Rs. 707 crores. The 
fulfilment of targets for industrial production worked out by the Commis- 
sion will depend to a great extent on the ability of the private sector to 
implement the programmes scheduled, which in turn will depend mainly 
on the availability of finance. Since there are large demands on the limited 

È savings available in the country, it will be necessary, during the period of 
* the Plan, to canalise available capital into high priority lines through con- 
trol of capital issues. Licensing of industrial undertakings, as envisaged 
in the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, will also assist 
in directing investment along desired lines. These controls are apt to act 
somewhat negatively and will need to be supplemented by a system of in- 
centives, fiscal and other, to encourage expansion in defined lines. 
Foreign Capital: In view the inadequacy of domestic savings, 
the Planning Commission has recommended that the inflow of 
foreign capital should be encouraged. With that end in view, it has recom- 
mended the Indian and foreign capital should collaborate in new ventures. 
The Government has accordingly laid down generous conditions to facilitate 
the flow of foreign capital— 

1. No discrimination will be made between Indian and foreign 
undertakings. d 

3 2. Reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of profits 
and repatriation of capital. ] 

3. Fair and equtable compensation will be given in the event of 
nationalisation. : ^ 
It is desirable that foreign investment coming into the coun- 

try is. channelled into fields of high priority. The broad princi- | 
ple to be followed is that foreign investment should be permitted 
in spheres where new lines of production are to be developed or 
where special type “of experience and technical skill are required. 
or where the volume of domestic production is small in relation | 
4 ; è 
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to demand and there is no reasonable expectation of the indigenous indus- l 
try being able to expand at a desired rate. Agreements for joint partici- 
pation between foreign and Indian concerns should be made subject to the l 
approval of Goverment. 4 
Village Industries : The Commission has stressed the im- 
portance of the development of village industries, small industries and | 
handicrafts for providing increased scope for employment to trained 
workers, and also enbanced the provision in this respect from Rs. 5 crores 
to Rs. 15 crores. The primary objective of State policy in this sphere is to 
< provide for a field within which each cottage industry may be able to orga- 
nise itself. Wherever a large-scale industry competes with a cottage indus- 
try, the appropriate course should be to formulate a common production 
programme, taking into consideration factors such as efficiency of produc- 
tion, the social aspect and the employment aspect. The principal elements 
in the common production programme are : (i) reservation of spheres of 
production, (ii) non-expansion of the capacity of large-scale industry, (iii) ; 
imposition of a cess on large-scale industry, (iv) arrangements for the , < 
supply of raw materials and (v) co-ordination of research, training, ctc. X 
The Central Government have already set up new boards for the handloom 
industry and for handicrafts, levied a cess on mill-made cloth for assisting 
the development of Khadi and handloom industries «nd taken measures for 
the reservation of certain lines of production for the handloom industry. i 


_ Labour Policy: The Plan observes that labour problems should. 
be approached from two angles, namely, the welfare of the working 
class and the! country’s economic stability. and progress. The Commission 
has stressed the need for harmonious relations between capital and labour 
for the attainment of |targets in the industrial sector. Industrial relations 
must be so developed as to enable the worker to take a greater interest in | 
the working of the industry. Labour disputes should be settled in ‘a spirit — 
of reasonable compromise, keeping in view the good of industry and the | 
welfare of the community. As the last resort, differences should be resolved 
by impartial investigation and arbitration. Concerning the wage policy; ^ 
which should guide the wage boards-or tribunals, the Report states that the | 
principle should be to reduce disparities of income and to give the worker 
his due share in the national income. Standardisation of wages should be BÀ 
accelerated and extended and full and effective implementation of the 
‘minimum wage legislation should be secured during the five year period. 
Rationalisation of industries has also been recommended where labour is ^ 
surplus to requirements, subject however to certain safeguards in the ^. 4| 
interests of the workers. With a view to checking inflation, the Commis- A 
sion has indicated the need for controlling, to some extent, profits and» — 
' wages during the period of the Plan. The Commission also visualises the f. 
, constitution of permanent wage boards on a tripartite basis at the Centre 
_ and in the States to deal with wage problems. ^. ( ' 


: Policy: The objectives of commercial “policy, 


a “Commercial : 
which has to be adjusted so as to serve the -ends 
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be: (i) to help fulfil the production and consumption targets in the Plan, 
(ii) to maintain a high level of exports, (iii) to keep the deficits in balance 
of payments within the foreign exchange resources, (iv) to fit in the com- 
position of exports and imports with the fiscal and price policies to be fol- 
lowed for implementation of the Plan and (iy) to ensure a measure of 
continuity in policy so that trade relations with other countries and plans 
of domestic industries and trade are not frequently disturbed. It has been 
estimated that the yalume of India’s exports is likely to increase by nearly 30 
per cent by 195556 as compared with 1948-49 and by over 10 per cent rela- 
tively to 1950-51,—a boom year for exports. The volume of imports "for 
- 1955-56, on the other hand, is estimated to be about 18 per cent more than 
in 195051, but only 3 per cent higher than in 194849. The increase in 
exports is expected to take place mainly in cotton piecegoods, jute yarns 
manufactures, manganese ores, oils, coal and coke, black pepper, tobacco, 
coir manufactures and woollen manufactures. To encourage diversification 
` of exports, particularly of unmanufactured articles, the Commission states 
that it would be desirable to simplify and extend the- system of granting 
rebates of import duty on raw materials used. in manufactures. 


Transport and Communications: In the programme for trans- 
port and communications, the largest outlay is on railways, the aim 
here being primarily to make up the acccmulated arrears of maintenance 
and rehabilitation and to provide for the immediate needs of development, 
Other features of development contemplated in this field are: (i) an 
increase in the shipping tonnage to about 600,000 by 1955.56 and State 
assistance to shipping concerns, (ii) developfhent of a new port at Kandla 
and modernisation and development of the existing major ports, (iii) a 
development programme of Rs. 50 crores for posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, the main emphasis in this programme being on the provision of 
one post office for every village with a population oF2,000 or over, and 
extension of telephone facilities in the larger cities and (iv) a provision of 
Rs. 9:5 crores for the payment of compensation to the existing air companies 
under the proposed merger scheme and for the purchase of new aircrafts, 

Social services: Social services are estimated to cost Rs. 339.81 
crores, of which Rs. 15566 are for education And Rs. 97-76 crores 
for health. The programme includes a national scheme for control of 
malaria estimated to cost Rs. 10 crores, increased provision for scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes and other backward classes and a scheme for 
industrial housing costing about Rs. 49 crores. In housing, the Commis- 


aœ vision for Rs. 85 crores, has also been made for the rehabilitation of dis« 
E we placed persons, the bulk of the expenditure to be incurred during the 
period 1951-52 to 1953-54, WS 
Public. Administration: The principal objectives to be achieved 
in public administration are integrity, efficiency, economy and 
-operation. The suggestions to ensure the above include extensio 
lation relating. to ‘corruption an KB UE 
an n MNA. 3 T. 


sion's first priority is for the building of houses in industrial cities. A pro~ 
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servants to furnish annual returns concerning movable and immovable 
property acquired by them or their near relations. 

Public co-operation: The fulfilment of the Plan, the Report 
states, calls for nation-wide co-operation between the Central Government 4 
and the States, the States and the local authorities, with voluntary social 
service agencies engaged in constructive work, between the administration 
and the people as well as among the people themselves. In recent months, 
two important agencies, namely, the National Advisory Committee for [ 
public co-operation and the Baharat Sevak Samaj have arisen for organising | 
public co-operation on a nation-wide basis. 

Criticism: The plan is rather medieval in outlook in so far as” 
it gives emphasis on agricultural development ignoring industrial prosperity. 
In modern times the enrichment of a country depends on its industrial 
and not so much on agricultural prosperity. Not that agriculture is to be 
relegated to a secondary position, but what is required is a balanced deve- 
lopment between agriculture and industry. The Five Year Plan has left 
the responsibility for the industrial development of the country almost 
to the private capitalists. India is overwhelmingly an agricultural country 
with seventy per cent. of the population engaged in agriculture. And milk 
and honey is no longer flowing through our lands. Instead, the hunger, 
starvation, disease, pestilence, and famine are reigning supreme here with 
Malthusian equanimity. Capital is proverbially shy in India and to leave 
the charge of India’s industrial development to the private sector is to- 
evade the real issue. In modern times too much dependence on agricul- 
ture is being viewed as a sign of poverty and it was the policy of our 
erstwhile Imperial rulers to tie down India to an agricultural economy so: 
that she may ever steep in poverty and disease and can never rise as a first y $ 
class political power. The Five Year Plan is under the hallucination that || 
agriculture alone would bring the prosperity to India. In America 6 to 
10 per cent. of the population are engaged in agriculture and 70|80 per cent. 
are engaged in industry. It is just the opposite in India and no wonder ; 
our economy is the reverse of what obtains in the USA. Russia is so great [ 
to-day only because she has developed her industries to the fullest extent. 
Agricultural predominance is a pattern of colonial economy and the Plan. | 


indicates that the British heritage still lives in our economic outlook. 


India saves only 4 to 5 per cent. of her national income and it is a 
bold claim that she would save as high as 20 per cent. of her national 
income. A country where per capita income is only Rs. 245 a year wilk ( 
find it difficult to mobilise private savings to the tune of nearly Rs. 104 
crores annually during the planned period of five years. Government with e P 
their manifold resources should have undertaken to create larger national 
savings, as distinguished from private savings, with a view to ploughing 
the same to new capital formation in the public sector. 
Na India at present produces little'or no capital goods. The measure of | 


country’s industrial prosperity depends to a large extent on its ability to 
roduce diverse types of producers’ goods. The Plan makes little contem- 
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plation in that direction and India shall have to plod the weary and dearer 
path of producing consumer goods only. 

The river valley projects are a bit ahead of the time and the spate of 
such projects has for the time being blocked India’s resources which could 
have been economically and fruitfully employed for the development of 
capital goods industries. The Plan does not state how it would solve the 
problem of mobility of labour from primary sector to secondary and tertiary 
sectors. India to-day stands in the imperative need of progressive with- 
drawal of agricultural labour for greater employment in industrial expan- 
sion. To tic down the huge man power to agricultural occupation follow- 
ing primitive methods as were followed in the days of Manu is a colossal 
wastage of national resources. Reorganisation of man power sccuring free 
mobility is an essential prerequisite for any planned economy and to this 
aspect the operation of the Plan should not keep its eyes shut, Mechanised 
farming on collective or co-operative basis on consolidated holdings would 
release extra labour from land. 


Planned economy is the order of the day and with all its defects we 
should however view that it is a happy, augury that India has jumped into 
planning in her mixed economy. It is with interest the progress of the 
Plan will be watched and the achievements it makes. It may however be 
pointed out that some of the targets of production are too modest to require 
planning. To cite a few instances, raw jute has already reached a produc- 
tion figure of 46 lakh bales in 1951 and the target to be achieved is only 539 
lakh bales by 1955-56. In 1950-51, the production was 33 lakh bales and in a 
year it has increased by 13 lakh bales. The ‘production of mill made cloth 
was 3,718 million yards in 1950-51 and the production target to be achieved 
by 1955-56 is placed at 4,706 million yards. But in 1951, the production 
of mill made cloth stood at 4,076-40 million yards. These indicate that in | 
some respects planning is either inadequate or superfluous. : 


2, COLOMBO PLAN 


Development programme under Colombo Plan: India’s develop- 
ment programme under Colombo Plan has been revised raising the 
expenditure for the six year period under the Plan from Rs. 1,840 
crores to about Rs. 2,300 crores. This includes an additional allot- 
ment of Rs. 50 crores for the river valley projects. The total of the 
planned expenditure will go up to about Rs. 2,500 crores when the com- 
. munity development projects which wete under discussion at the time of 
the revision of the Colombo Plan, are also included as an integral part of 
the six-year programme. 

The Five Year Plan has not been changed, nor has it been converted 
into a six-year Plan. As the Colombo plan is a six-year scheme, India had, 
at the outset, given a six-year programme which has now been revised in. 
the light of the experience of the working of the programme during 195 
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and a re-assessment of priorities and the internal and. external resources 
available for development, based on the Five Year Plan. 


The revised scheme under the Colombo Plan has made one significant 
addition to the original Colombo Plan, namely, an additional expenditure vf 
of Rs. 50 crores for a more accelerated rate of development of the river 
valley projects. Other aspects of the programme remain as they were in 
the original plan, but details of the schemes, their implementation and the 
targets aimed at, have been more precisely determined in the light of the 
comprehensive study since made by the Planning Commission on the sub- 
ject. Developmental expenditure met from current resources has also been 

_ now fully included in the Plan. The expenditure of Rs. 2,300 crores visua- 
lised in the six-year programme is calculated on the basis of the expenditure 
for five years indicated in the Five Year Plan and an assessment of the 
possible scale of expenditure that has to be incurred in the sixth year on the 
continuing schemes plus such additional funds that may be required on a 
proportionate basis for other schemes. 


y The quantum of foreign assistance required under the Colombo Plan 

remains practically unchanged. Under the Colombo Plan during the six- 

year period when a total expenditure of Rs. 1,840 crores was planned for in 

i the public sector, the requirements of foreign finance were put down at 

Rs. 1,090 crores. The revised Colombo Plan estimates show that even though 

í the total cost of the Plan has increased to Rs. 2,300 crores, the require- 
ments of foreign financial assistance remain the same. 


Below is given a statement showing the difference under the various 
major heads of expenditure in the revised programme "as compared to the 
original programme : 


1 Programme in 1950 Report Revised total programme 
Cost Percentage of Cost Percentage of 
; the total. the total. 

Agriculture SS 5/4 1) 19-4 3,984-1 17-1 
Multipurpose Projects — .. 255055 13:6 2,2841 9-8 
Transport & Communications 7,027-4 38-2 6,513-4 27-9 
Fuel and Power orien BYES) 32 1,4434 6:2 
— Mining & Industry A 17998. 97 1,239.9 23 
— Social Capital z002,91277 159 4,269:8 18:3 
— Unallocated yet A ae » 3,600-0 15-4 
Total .. 18,3954 1000 23,3367 ^ 1000 


Since the publication of the Plan after the meeting of the Consultative y 
Committee in London in September, 1950, a number of new developments 
have taken place whch are indicated in the Report. These are: (a) more 
active participation of the USA for economic development in the regions 
‘of South and East Asia, (b) participation of more countries within this 


region in the Colombo Plan including that of Burma 
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(c) comprehensive revision of the development programmes of the parti- 
cipating countries in the light of the experience gained in the first year’s” 
working of the Plan and a reassessment of the available resources fom 
development. 9), 


4 


The external assistance received by India during the first year of the - 

Colombo Plan has been stated in the Report. Assistance has been received | 

E _ from the USA on a bilateral basis and from members of the Colombo Plan | 
countries as contributions under the Colombo programme. This latter 
assistance includes £(A) 4:2 million from Australia, $(C) 15 million from 
Canada and £(NZ) 250,000 from New Zealand. The Australian contri- | 
bution of £A. 4:2 million is largely in the form of wheat and flour. A part — 
of it is also in the form of equipment for development projects included | 
in the Colombo Plan. $10 million of the Canadian contribution is in the | 
form of wheat and the remainder ($5 million) will be utilised for supply - 
of equipment for the Bombay State Transport schemes. The sale proceeds | 
of the wheat received from both Canada and Australia are being credited "J 
ito a special development fund in India out of which sums would be i 
advanced for financing the development projects mutually agreed upon 
One such is the proposed dam in the Mayurakshi project. New Zealand's | 
contribution will be utilised to cover part of the capital cost of the All-India | 
/ Medical Institute, Delhi. The contribution of the UK Government is in | 
| A «the form of releases from the Sterling Balances totalling to about Rs. 390 — 
' ee crores during the six-year period. 5 J 


a 


% Assistance from the United States Government includes the wheat Loan 

of $190 million carrying an interest of 24 per cent, per annum and repayable | 

Y in semi-annual instalments over a period of 30 years commencing in .- 
June, 1957. Although ,conceived primarily in relation to India's emergency. 

i food needs, this loan has in.fact contributed to the objectives of der 
Colombo Plan. The counterpart funds realised by the Government of India 
from the sale proceeds of the wheat loan are credited to the Special Deve- E 
lopment Fund and will be .utilised for financing developrnent schemes and | 
for assisting State Governments by short and medium term loans for their . 
development schemes. In addition, an amount of $50 million will be made — 
available to India by the US Government signed between the two Govern- | 


ments in January. This assistance will be available for speeding up com- | 
B Y 


‘munity development projects. 
A $3 million assistance from the Ford Foundation mainly for agricul | 
tural extension. work has also been received by India. Nl 
From the International Bank a total amount of $42 million was drawn | 
x before 1951-52, out of the loan of $59:8 million sanctioned by the Bank 
The balance $17:8 million is being taken into account as a 


to India. Q 
l finance for the six-year programme. Recently, the Bank - 


f 
f 


‘ has gr: 
1 (Rib which. the. Steel Corporation of Bengal has since been. merged) 
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External assistance already received by India 


(millions of U. S. dollars.) 
Dateof Amount 
Agreement. of Loan 
or Aid. 


Ss 


I. Loans and Aid from US Government : 
(i) Technical Aid under Point Four Programme 1950 1-20 
(ii) Wheat Loan v June 1951 190-00 
(ii) Aid under Mutual Security Agreement January 1952 50-00 
II. Aid under Colombo Plan Agreement: 


(i) From Canada : ad 1951 14-15 
(ii) From Australia br Ti 1951 93e 
Gs From New Zealand 3 ka 1951 ae 

II. Other Aid: ; 
From the Ford Foundation .. <- January 1952 E 
268-40 
IV. Proceeds of loan from IBRD .. 1950 1050 


Thus the total loan received by India .comes to Rs. 137 crores, 
($286:5 million). Since the above loan was granted, India has reccived 
further external assistance. The Five Year. Plan reveals that India has 
received external assistance to the tune of Rs. 156 crores. To this may be a | 
added the $315 million loan granted to the Indian Iron and Steel Company. 


3. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


L UN. uet secu i ER eure of the post- 
- is the effort on the part of some of the advanced countri 
NE raat economic development of the undeveloped S 
o D of such assistance has been by way of providing technical 
One edge for expediting the development work in undeveloped 
know This assistance has come either through experts for advising 
ihe Governments executing depen. Ung a high degree of : 
technical knowledge or by providing training facilities to students, officials 
- "etc, from the less advanced countries, so that they. can learn the modern 
w scientific methods. The programmes of such assistance exist with U. N. 
nou specialised agencies, with RE of the member countries of the 
-— Colombo Plan, with U. S. RE Inder Point of 4-Aid and with a few private 
/ organisations like Food Foun FUE ited 2 
In 1949, the General Assembly of the United Nations initiated an 
T expanded programme of E Assstance to under-developed countries, 
E Seger this programme, oe d is rendered by the United i | 
- Nations, the Imem i d (FAO), the United Mi D Food and 
| Agricultural Org Vado )) a dons Educational, 
ABI and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Internati iwi 
: E. Organization (ICAO) and the World Health On UA 4 
which are members of the United Nations and its specialised m 
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agencies can participate in the programme. Generally speaking, all projects: 
which contribute to the economic development of a country are eligible for 
technical assistance under the Expanded Programme. 

So we have four classes of assistance—(1) Assistance from the United: 
Nations and its specialised agencies; (2) Assistance from Commonwealth 
Countries under the Colombo Plan; (3) Bilateral assistance by one country 
to another, independent of any assistance rendered by international organi- 
sations, such as assistance given to India by Point of Programme; (4) 
Ad Hoc assistance are also received occasionally from foreign Government,- 
firms, institutions and Universities. A 

“The purpose of the Expanded Programme is to help under-developed. 
countries to strengthen their national economy through the development 
of their industries and agriculture with a view to promoting their economic 
and political independence in the spirit of the Charter, and to ensure the 
attainment of higher levels of economy and social welfare for the peoples. ' 
of these countries. The technical assistance that is made available under 
the programme is for (a) expert advice and assistance; (b) training ; 
(c) development and dissemination of technical information ; and: 
(d) supply of equipment. One of the most useful forms of providing 
technical assistance is to supply expert advice and assist, in a general or a 
specified field; the expert may train local personnel or may be asked: 
to undertake a particular piece of work. They may be regular staff 
members of the UN Organisations providing the assistance, or they may be- 
recruited specially, as happens in most cases, from different countries of 
the world according to the nature and ,quality of expert advice that is- 
required. 3 

At present four schemes are in the field through which technical, 
assistance from foreign countries could be obtained by India. These are: 
(a) United Nations Technical Assistance and Administration Scheme and- 
the ordinary programme of its specialised agencies like the FAO, ILO,- 
UNESCO, etc., (b) Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies ; (c) PointFour Programme of: 
Technical Assistance by the US Government and (d) Technical Co-opera-- 
tion Scheme under the Colombo Plan. 

The first two features have been dealt with above 

2. Technical Assistance under the Colombo Plan: Provision of 
technical assistance is an integral part of the Colombo Plan. For the 
first three years of the Plan, from July, 1950 to June, 1953, a £8 million. 
Technical Assistance Scheme has been drawn up for providing assist- 
ance to member countries in South and South-East Asia. Indias. 
share of the subscription, in terms of making available technical skill" 
to this Scheme amounts to £750,000 (or about Rs. one crore), For 
execution of the scheme, a Technical Co-operation Council has been | 
set up under which functions a Bureau -of Technical Assistance with» 
its headquarters at Colombo. i 2 i 

This Council has since been expanded with the inclusion, dur 
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and Thailand have been represented by Observers at many of the Council 
meetings. A Liaison Officer of the United States Government has been 
present at most of the nieetings. The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board have also decided to appoint a Resident Liaison Officer with: the 
Technical Co-operation Council. 2 $ 
The entire concept of the Colombo Plan has been one co-operation, each 
member country doing what it can do to assist-in the development of the 
areas as a whole. Acting in this spirit, India has evolved measures of 
providing technical assistance to countries in this area, commensurate with 
her ability in this field. India’s total contribution in terms of making avail- 
able technical skill, to the 8 million Technical Co-operation Scheme of the 
- Colombo Plan is estimated at £750,000 (or about Rs. one: crore). ig 
During the first year of the Plan (1951-52), India supplied three experts 
- to Ceylon—a Consultant to advise on the manufacture of caustic soda and 
allied products, one for the seri-culture industry and another for an ingen 
and steel project. During the year, twenty-four scholarships were offered 
-by India at the International Statistical Education Centre at Calcutta which 
is run in conjuction with the UNESCO. These scholarships were taken u 
by Ceylon, Pakistan, Indonesia, Nepal and Thailand. Two Kan 
from Ceylon studied sugar technology in India. A Ceylonese Customs 
Officer obtained training in the Bombay Customs Office. Two Programme 
Assistants from Ceylon joined the AllIndia Radio for a training re 
and four engineers from the same country are to take training in tis 
- construction of dams and power projects. More recently, India offered * 
." fellowships for training at the Rice Breeding Centre at the Central Rice 
Research Institute, Cuttack. = An 
a For the current year, India has offered 55 scholarships and fellowships 
valued roughly at about Rs. 6 lakhs to students from South and South-East 
‘Asian countries. These scholarships which are for training in Degree and 
iploma courses as well'as for postgradute studies will continue for a 
period bétween two to four years, according to the curriculum chosen. The 
“training facilities would be provided in Indian Universities and in the 
| specialised" institutions in the country. The countries to which allocation 
for training facilities is being made include Burma, British Borneo Ceylon, 
“Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines and TRSA. 
In accordance with the general practice under the "Technical Co-operation. 
"Scheme of the Colombo Plan, the Government of India will bear th 
expense of the trainees while in India. The allowances which are propo d 
x to be given to the trainees include their passages to and from India th 
actual tuition fees, a maintenance allowance which has been provisio lly 
a fixed at Rs, 200 per mensem for trainees holding scholarships and R. ea 
per mensem for fellowships costs of text and instruments, etc 
ju 3. Assistance under point 4 Aid from U.S.A.: Assistance o 
bilateral basis by one country to another, independent of any RES 
ce rendered by international organisations, is another important fea! x 
- the postworld economy and in this respect the United SER d 
merica, with its enormous resources and highly advanced x 
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nomy, forms the largest single potential source as well as the con- ^ 
tributor of assistance. She has offered substantiai assistance to many 
under-developed and war-devastated countries. The Marshall Plan - 
and the European Recovery Programme symbolized some aspect of 
this assistance, although these were confined largely to the provi“ | 
sion of finances for rebuilding the economy of countries which were. 
shattered during the war. E 

Technical assistance by the United States is being provided under what. | 
is known as the Point4 Aid Programme. In one of his inaugural addresses. 
to the US Congress President Truman outlined four courses of action 
which he believed the USA should emphasise in its international relationship 
in the coming years. Three of his suggestions rclated to: (a) continuance 
of support to the United Nations ; (b) US Programme for World recovery; . 
and (c) strengthening of freedom-loving nations against the dangers of 
aggression. The Presidents fourth point was, as he put it: " We must | 
embark on a complete programme for making the benefits of our scientific. - 
and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth of under- | 
developed areas. Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world 
through their own efforts to produce more food, more clothing more 
materials for housing and more mechanical power to lighten their burdens.” - 

That was the origin of Point4 Aid and during the last few years the | 
United States has provided technical assistance to a number of countries 
under this programme. ) 

Direct technical assistance from the United States, under the Point-4 
Aid, has been available to India since 1950. "The first Indo-American agree- ¢ 
ment under the Point-4 assistance was sighed in December, 1950. During 
1950-51, India_received a number of experts from America. She also sent 
a number of trainees for studying various subjects in the United States of 
America. 4 4 

The scope of Point-4 Aid to India was recently extended with the 
conclusion, carly this year (1952), of the Indo-American Technical | 
Co-operation Agreement under which, apart from financial contribution | 
from. the USA, a number of experts would be available for helping India | 
in her development projects. The essential purpose of the Point4 Pro 

mme is to provide such elements in American technical knowledge and 
skill as may be available and useful in contributing to the genera! economic: y 
development, of the country interested in receiving such assistance. "The. 
technical assistance that is made available under this programme is nor 
mally by way of providing experts for particular projects and training fa 
Jities for the students of the receiving country in the United States of | 
America. P Å T 

A continuing Programme : The Point-4 Programme is a continuing) = 
programme of technical assistance and funds are voted by the American | 
Congress every fiscal year which: begins from July. The experts provided . 
under Point4 Assistance are generally for advisory and consultant fi 
tions, although participation in actual operations of the project may 
sought in special cases. The costs of technical skill that is to be made « 

pe; "n h : M 
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able under this assistance programme are shared in mutual consultation. 
Generally, the salaries and subsistence allowances of experts are met by the 
US Government while local costs which may include items like office space, 
Secretariat services and internal transport are made available by the Gov- 
ernment of India or.the State Governments, as the case may be. Similarly, 


the cost of training to be provided including passdges ex-India are met by * 


the US Government while the local costs which include internal cost of 
transportation up to the embarkation point and the salaries payable in India 
to the trainees are met by the Government of India or the State Govern- 
ments, as the case may be. The cost of ancillary equipments incidental to 
the demonstration of technical skill is also met by the US Government. 
4. Indo-US agreement on technical Co-operation: An agreement 
“was signed on January 5, 1952, in New Delhi between India and the 
U.S.A. under which American financial assistance will be available 
© for speeding up development projects in India, special attention being 
- paid to the encouragement of cooperative endeavour by the people them- 
‘selves and to community, development schemes. Under the Agreement, the 
‘Government of the USA have agreed to make a contribution of an amount 
.of 50 million dollars which would be allocated by June 30, 1953 and depo- 
sited in a Fund, called the Indo-American Technical Cooperation Fund. 
I "The Government of India will also contribute in rupee (about Rs. 25 crores) 
for the projects to be financed out of this Fund. / 
| 5. Assistance by the Ford Foundation: The Ford Foundation 
"USA, has offered technical assistance to India under an agreement 
4 signed with the Government of India on January 19, 1952. The initial 
| programme for which the Fourtllation will provide assistance under this 
Agreement forms a part of the intensive rural development programme of 
the Five Year Plan. f ' t 
The Ford Foundation has agreed to asist the Government of 
ndia and the States in establishing 15 pilot extension projects and 
5 centres for training key personnel for these projects. The financial aid 
expected to be received from the Foundation for this purpose at present is 
- estimated at 1,200,000 dollars. The Foundation has also offered to consi- 
; der financial assistance for extension training programme at a few hi her 
educational institutions and to suitable persons with capacity for icc 
work in the rural development programme for study in the United States 


E other countries. 


Each of the 15 agricultural extension projects under the : 
‘cover an area of approximately 100 villages. The projects will To edd 
by the State Governments under the direction of the Central EET 
"The five training centres, the location of which has been decided in Bomb; t. 
. West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and Madhya Bharat, will train age 
cultural extension workers provided by the various State Governments TE 
PS SE soria 9 mente. The it walam AN oe 
gente unde the seme Ua ovens Anand, Bombay, on Tan 3 
Si ? t me 
Ecl al and PEPSU. A MINE. Lucknow, Hydera- 
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Finances for the Programme: The Ford Foundation has agreed 
to bear— 

(i) the entire cost of the five centres for training key personnel during 
the first three years and has expressed willingness to consider the | 
extension of this assistance for a further period of 2 to 4 years in | 
the light of the experience gained; 

(ii) the entire cost of the 15 development projects for a period of two 
years and to share one-third of the expenditure on them during 
the third year. A 

The remaining two-thirds of the cost of the 15 development projects 
for the 3rd year and their entire cost in the 4th and 5th years will be met 
by the Government of India and the State Government concerned on 50: 
50 basis. s 

The experience gained in this area and the methods developed are to 
be communicated throughout the country so that all the villages in India 
could benefit from them, the ultimate object being provision of an inte- 
grated extension service throughout the country. 

The Ford Foundation programme is also coordinated with the Com-- 
munity Development Programme of the Government. of India and the assis- 
tance of the Foundation will be available for the community projects. 

Recently, another agreement was signed between the Government of 
India and the Ford Foundation whereby the latter is providing about 
$230,000 for setting up a Programme Evaluation Organisation, primarily 
to assess the results of the Community Development Programme. 


6. ASSISTANCE BY INDIA: . 


. The concept of Colombo Plan is cooperation among its members. 
Acting in this spirit, India has evolved meascres" for providing technical 
assistance to countries in areas under the Plan, commensurate with her 4 
ability to help in ther field. India's total contribution, in terms of making 
available technical skill, to the £8 million "Technical Cooperation Scheme of 
the Colombo Plan is estimated at £750,000 (or about Rs. one crore). "Under 
this scheme India has supplied experts, have given scholarships for train- 
ing in India. The countries to which allocation for training facilities. is 
being made Indo-Burma, Br. Borneo, Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand. a 

In accordance with the general practice under Technical Cooperation 
Scheme, the Government of India will bear expenses of the trainees while 
in India. 


3, COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS: 


PURPOSE—The purpose of the Community Project is to serve as a 
pilot in the establishment, for the men, women and children covered by the 
project area of the "Right to live, Food, the principal item in the where- 
withals for this purpose receiving the primary emphasis in the initial stages o£ 
the programme. The Indian Constitution aims at establishing a wclfag 
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State and the community projects constitute a stept towards that direction- 
The chief object of the community projects is to secure the fullest develop- 
ment of the material and human resources of the area. The attainment of 
this object in rural areas demands urgent measures for a rapid increase in 
food and agricultural production. Work will also be undertaken for the 
romotion of education, for improvement in the health of the people, and 
for the introduction of new skills and occupations so that the. programme as 
a whole can lift the rural community to higher levels of economic organisa- 
tion and arouse enthusiasm for new knowledge and improved ways of life. 
ORGANISATION—At the centre, there is a Central Committee ‘of 
Management for the project. The members of the Central Committee are 
the members of the Planning Commission set up by the Government of 
India. The Central Committee will be assisted by. an Advisory Board. 
al executive officer known as the Administrator. The Ad- 


There is a centr: c 7 
ministrator shall be assisted by a group of Field Operators who will work on 


. the field. ; e ; 
At the State level, there is a Development Commissioner and he is the 


- counterpart of the Administrator at the Central level. There will be a S 
E na Committee with Chief Minister of the State as Chairman; s 
In the districts, there is a District Development Officer in charge of the 
development programmes and he will have the status of an Additional Col- 
lector. There will be a District Development Committee consisting of the 
officers of the various Development Departments, with the Collector as 
"Chairman and the District Development Officer as Secretary. f 
SCOPE—The Indo-US Technical Co-operation Agreement which 
ed on January 5; 19527 provides for technical cooperation betwee 
the two countries over the next five years. and US financial contribution iot 
- speeding up development" projects in India. Of the many projects to be 
financed under this Agreement, community development projects are of 
] major importance. LRL i 
The community development projects fall into two separate but closel 
Wake parts. The Bis ob the, BE Pan shalt be supervised by the 
Community Projects Administration with the financial assistance Key 
from the Indo-American Technical Cooperation Fund. The development 
programme under this part consists of three main types of projects, viz a) 
the basic community development projects, (2) the composite development 
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the present industrial development projects in Nilokheri and Faridabad. 
The cost of a composite development project has been tentatively estimated 
åt Rs. lll lakhs. The training centres, on the other hand, are to be located 
either in or nearby community develoment projects or blocks so as to faci- 
litate the practical training of the student village workers. : 
The second part of the overall community development programme i$ | 
that which is sponsored by the Ford Foundation. , These projects are directa . 
ly supervised by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture with financial aid 
from the Ford Foundation. This programme was started several months 
earlier than that of the Community Projects Administration. The projects - 
in this case, however, cover a small area and consist of only 100 villages each, 
Each of the training centres will provide facilities for practical training in 
village work for about 50 trainegs at a time. Work in quite a few of these 
sentres has already commenced. ` M ; 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS | 


Indo-US Technical Co-operation Joint Ford Foundation 
Fund and Community Project Auspices & Food Ministry | 
Administration. ` 


a MMMM 
Train- Deve- Train- 


States. Community ing lopment 'ing- 
* Projects. Blocks centres Pro- cum 
jects. Develop. ` 
y ment 
A Projects. 
Part À us CANS, 16 16 ires] 4 
Part.B e NOTI 2 6 4 l 
Part C i 5e 2 8 2 SUM 
Total 2045 26 25 305/5715 0d 


The 55 Project areas cover an area of 26,950 square miles in 18,464 vil- 
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jects Administration, the executive responsibilities for the Projects being 
vested*in an Administrator, under the general guidance Central Committee. 
As regards the projects sponsored by the Ford Foundation, thc work is 
directly supervised by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, However, with 
a view to ensure coordination between these projects and those sponsored 
under the Indo-US Technical Cooperation Agreement, the training centres 
under the auspices of the Ford Foundation are likely to be split up adjacent 
to the Community Development Projects. 
FINANCES—Under the Indo-US Technical Co-operation Agree- 
the US Government contributed $50 million by the end of June 1952 which 
. has been deposited into a special fund called the Indo-American Technical 
Cooperation Fund. The Government is also to contribute an equal amount 
in rupees to the said Fund. Thus it is estimated that the total amount avail- 
able for financing the development schemes will be about $135 million or 
approximately Rs. 65 crores. The Fund is to be administered jointly by a 
duly appointed officer of the Government of India and by the US Director 
of Technical Cooperation in India. 


4 Regarding each of the specified projects, an agreement is executed by an 
officer of the Government of India and by the Director on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the USA. Following each such agreement, the joint administra- 
tors of this Fund are to make agreed allocations. In all, eleven operational 
agreements, by which about $50 million are to be allocated by the USA have 
been signed till June 1952. The contribution of the Government of India 
| for the implementation of these projects is estimated at about Rs, 41 crores. 
|. "The Government of India eithereby itself or in cooperation with the Govern- 
ments of the States in India will make available supplementary finance, in 
rupees, in agreed proportion, as required for each project. Such finances are 
to be, made available by authorising expenditures against the Special Develop- 
h ment Fund, which has been created out of the sale proceeds of wheat pur- 
- chased from the loan given to India by the US Government. Sums disbursed 
| in furtherance of these projects are to be disbursed either in the form of 
grants-in-aid or as Joans, or any combination thereof. A substantial portion 
- of the expenditure is expected to be in the form of long-term loans, repayable 
. in equated instalments, with a nominal interest, the balance constituting 
— grants-in-aid, which will be shared between the Central and State Govern- 
ments, the former bearing at diminishing and the latter at an increasing. 
rate. A 
= The Trustees of the Ford Foundation have so far approved 2 grants. 
- The first is of $1 million which will be utilised in organising 10 village 
“development centres and 5 training-cum development centres, The second 
1 grant of $1,873,485 is to cover current expenses of organising and operating 
-..25 additional centres for training the staff required for carrying on the work 
- of the Community Development Projects. The Ford grant will cover the 
entire recurring non-capital cost of these centres for the first two years, half 
n the third year and one-third in the fourth year. The Government of India 
share in the cost of operating these training centres in the third 
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fourth years and will assume full financial responsibility for them beginning 
swith the fifth year. The capital cost required to establish these training 
facilities is to be met from Indo-American Technical Cooperation Fund. | 

COST OF THE COMMUNITY PROJECTS—The total estimated 
joint cost of the Community Development Programme is $8,671,000 and 
Rs. 343,834,000. In order to finance the programme, the US Government 
will make available to Fund A $8,671,000 and the Government of India will 
contribute Rs. 343,834,000 from Fund B or other sources. It is agreed that 
the rupees deposited in Fund B for the prosecution of further projects of 
economic development under Operational Agreement No. 1 and 2, estimated 
at Rs. 47,740,000 will form part of the rupees contributed by the Government 
of India to the financing of this programme. The total cost of the commu- 
nity projects will be Rs. 38:33 crores, R 

LOCATION OF PROJECT AREAS—In Assam there will be two 
Project Areas and two development blocks. They will cover 1,088 villages, 
470,000 population and an area of 1,087 square miles. In Bihar, four project 
areas and one development block will cover 2,253 villages, 1-41 million 
population and 1,950 square miles of area. In\Bombay, four project areas 
and one development block have been approved and they will cover 1,262 
villages, 1-71 million population and an area. of, 2,819 square milts. Madhya 
Pradesh has an allotment of four project areas covering 965 villages, 782,000 
population and an area of 2,125 square miles. In Madras, six project areas 
covering 1,453 villages, 344 million population and 3,395 square miles of 
area have been approved. In Orissa, three project areas have been sanction- 
ed covering 1,198 villages, 485,000 populatién and am area of 1,590 square 
miles. Punjab has got four project areas covering 1,645 villages, 1-17 million 
population and 1,659 square miles of area. Uttar Pradesh has an allotment 
of six project areas covering 2,102 villages, population 964,000 and an area of 
2,390 square miles. West Bengal has eight development blocks covering 
1,039 villages, 426,000 population and an area of 483 square miles. Eight 
development blocks are equivalent to three projects. 


Among Part B States, Hyderabad has got two project areas and one 
development block covering 463 villages, 350,000 population and an area of 
960 square miles. Malhya Bharat has got two project areas covering 554 - 
villages, 250,000 population and an area of 1,143 square miles. Mysore has 
got one project area covering 480 villages, 130,000 population and an area of 
795 square miles. PEPSU has one project covering 107 villages, 111,000 
population and an area of 276 square miles. Rajasthan has got seven deve- 
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l covers 855 villages, 113,000 population and an area of 286 square miles, The 
other Part C States, namely, Ajmer, Bilaspur, Coorg, Kutch, Manipur, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Delhi and Tripura have got one development glock each. 
| Altogether they cover 1,313 villages, 1:03 million population and an area of 
2,541 square miles. a 
The projects in Part A States have been located as follows — 


8. Training centre—location not yet 


ASSAM : assigned. i 
|^— Community Projects Administration. 9. Training centre—location not vet À 
1. Project—Cachar District. assigned. 
2. Project—Darrang District. ? 
Bloke e eare BIHAR : 
4. Block—tribal areas. Community Projects Administration. 
5. Block—N.E. Frontier Agency. 1. Project—Darbhanga Monghyr Dt. 
Food Ministry. 2. Project—Shahabad District, 
6. Project—Kamrup District. . 3. Project—Ranchi District, 
7. Training centre—location not yet 4. Project—Patna District, 
assigned. 5. Block—Santhal Pargana District. 
s | BOMBAY : _ Food Ministry. 
Community Projects Administration. 6. Project—Patna District, 
-. 1. Project—Mehsana District. 7. Training centre—location not 
—— 2, Project—Kolhapur District. , Q, assigned. f 
ES. m xq d District. 8. EE centre—location | not 
4. Project—Belgaum .District. = < 
3i Blocke-Sabarkaatha District. MADHYA PRADESH : 
Food Ministry. , Community Projects Administration. 


6. Project with training centre— 1. Project—Raipur District. 


Anand. ; 2. Project—Hoshangabad District, 
7. Training centre—location not 2 Projeot  Amraoti District. 
nN - *IOoJect-in area merged in 
8. Training  centre—location not Madhya Pradesh. 
assigned. , " 1 Food Ministry. 
j ">. Project with training centre— 
‘MADRAS: i , Chanda District. 
4 6. Training centre—location not 


"Community Projects Administration. assigned. 
. I. Project—Kurnool-Cuddapah Dt. ORISSA : 
2 PEU UN DRE Community Projecis Administration. 
4, Project—East Godavari District. A Project Kalahandi „District. 
. 5, Project—South Kanara District. ^ $ roject—Cuttack District. 
A 6. Project—Madurai District. 2 iaa om nt S 
nn inistry. 
malra Bood Manita M - 4. Project Bolangir District. 
T n Cruces cup not yet — 5, Training centre—location not yet 
í 2 8577. LR eb ay ae! 


4 
j 
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PUNJAB: 


Community Projects Administration. 
E 1. Proect—Gurdaspur. | 
2. Project—Ambala District. - 
3. Project—Jullundur District. 
4. Block—Nilokheri. 
5. Two Blocks—Faridabad. 
Food Ministry. 
.'6. Training , centre—lotation not 
assigned. 
7. Training centre—location not yet 
assigned. 


WEST BENGAL: 
A Community Projects Administration. 


trict (Sadar). 
' 2. Block (composite) —Birbhum Dis- 
` trict (Sadar). 
3. Block (composite) —Birbhum Dis- 
trict (Rampurhat). 

N^ 4. Block (composite) —Burdwan 
ED Dist (Burdwan-Sadar-Katwa). 
19. Block (composite) —Burdwan 

Sadar. . $ z 
6. Bloce (composite) —24-Parganas 
District (Sadar Sub-Division). 


x 
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1. Block (composite) —Birbhum Dis- f 


T NEN OPAN. 


7. Block (composite)—Midnapore 
District (Sadar). 

8. Block (composite)—Nadia Dis- 
trict (Sadar Sub-Division-Fulia), 

Food Ministry. " 

9. Project with training centre— 
Burdwan District. c 

10. Training centre—location not yet 
assigned. 3 i 

11. Training centre—location not yet n 
assigned. 


UTTAR PRADESH : 


Cominunity Projects Administration, 
1. Project—Gorakhpur. 
2. Project—Azamgarh District, 
3. Project—Faizabad District. 
4. Project—Mainpuri District, 
5. Project—Jhansi District, 
-6. Project—Almora District. 
Food Ministry. ) 
7. Project with training centre— 
Lucknow District. i 
8. Training centre—location not | 
“assigned. 
9. Training centre—location not 
assigned. "a 
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1, INDIA’S EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


A Resume of Development in Foreign Relations : , 

India stands for peace in the World, she avoids alignment with any WA 
|. power blocks. In international relations she keeps middle of the road. 
| India is however not a pacifist country and has an army, navy and air 
* force. "If danger threatens us, we shall use them" declares Pandit Nehru. 
"India does not seek domination over others and “our sole object is to be 
left in peace to ourselves to solve our own problems and where possible, to 
help and co-operate with others. In doing so, we try not to be swept by 
passion and anger and so maintain tliat temper of peaceful approach. The 
basic object of India's foreign policy has been the maintenance of friendly 
"relations with all nations of the world". India's foreign policy can be 

summed up as follows :— 


(i) Neutral and independent foreign policy; 
m Non-alignment with any power blocks; 


t 


Gii) Knitting together the South-East Asian countries for mutual eco- 
a nomic and other interests; 
= (v) Contributing to World peace wherever and whenever possible; 
(v) Championing the cause of the weak, even at the risk of estrange- 
ment; 
(vi) Making the best use of United Nations Organisation for the 
by purpose for which it was created; A 


(vii) Establishing diplomatic contacts with all leading countries in the 
s. World so that India may know and be known in all the four 
4. corners of the world; | ` j 
(viii) India shall give up her neutrality where peace is threatened or 
justice is denied. / 1 
] Consistent with that objective she, in cooperation with eleven Asian 
countries, made strenuous efforts to bring the hostilitiesin Korea to an end. 
She also continued her endeavours to secure the representation of the 
People's Republic of China at the UN and its subsidiary organizations. 
India took an active part in the deliberations of the UN and its func, 
tional commissions and specialised agencies. Apart from the mectings of 
» FAO, UNESCO, ILO, ICAO, WHO, ITU, UPU, ITO; WMO, etc, she 
participated in fifteen other international conferences. India was elected 
a member of the 14 Nations Peace Observation Commission appointed by 
the General Assembly during its Fifth Session. She also served on the 
Committee of Twelve appointed by the Assembly at its Fifth Session to 
consider ways and means of combining the functions of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. | : Y 
During the 13th Session of ECOSOC, India was. c 
the Social and Transport Communications Commission for thr 
virtue of her re-election to the Social Commission she has become 3 
e UNICEF. - now a member of six 
(s 
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Mr. B. N. Rau, the leader of the Indian Delegation, served as Chairman 
of the Special Committee on the Representation of China appointed by the 
General Assembly during its Fifth Session and was elected a Judge of the 
Internatonal Court of Justice from February 6, 1952, for a term of nine 
years. 

Two important international conferences were held in India. Meet 
ings of the International Commission on Irrigation and. Canals, the “Inter 
national Commission on large Dams, World Power Conferences and the 
International Association for Hydraulic Structures. Research were held in 
Delhi in January 1951, in which prominent scientists from all parts of the 
world participated. The 27th Session of the International Institute of 
Statistics was also held at New Delhi and Calcutta during December 1951 
—January, 1952. 

Diplomatic Links— With the emergence of India as an independent | 
dent Sovereign State, it became necessary for her to take active part in inter- 
national affairs. She had also the obligation to look after large number 
of Indian nationals abroad and need to protect India’s trade interests. To 
discharge these obligations, she had to enter into diplomatic relations with 
many countries. , The following missions have been established since 


August 1947— 


| Embassies 3 

Afghanistan Egypt Netherlands 
Argentine * France Turkey y? 
Belgium Germany 9 C US.A. 

Brazil . Tran USSR 

Burma Italy = > Indonesia 

China z Japan - Thailand 
Czechoslovakia Nepal 

High Commissions i 

Australia Pakistan T ar Ceylon . A 
Canada - United Kingdom . South Africa 

i ^ ^ 1 Legations 

Iraq ‘ ins Sweden. ive eem Philippines 

Germany — )/ Switzerland Syria 
Portugal. 2 MN Ethiopia i wW 

‘ll p " Special Missions 
Malaya | Tibet ` Bhutan 
Sikkim 3 United Nations 
Consulates General 
Pondicherry Denmark = ~ 


San Francisco ^. Goa 
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Consulates and Vice-Consulates 


Medan (Indonesia) Kandahar (Afganistan) 
Jalalabad (Afganistan) Zahidan (Iran) P 
Commursions 
British East Africa Fiji Islands Aden : 
Br. West Indies Mauritius 
Agencies 
Kendy (Ceylon) Tibet Kuala Lumpur (Malaya) 


4 Indian Foerign Service—Steps have been taken to recruit proper 
efficient men for the Indian diplomatic service. They are. recruited through 
Federal Public Service Commission, by transfer from other services, such 
as LC.S, LP.S. and the Armed Forces. Special Selection Board also selects 
men for the foreign service from princes, public men, business men and 
lawyers, who are over-aged and would not ordinarily qualify for appoint- 
ment. 

Wireless Link with Indian Embassies Abroad—A direct wireless 
communication link between the Government of India and the offices of 
Indian envoys abroad is now being established. A multi-address broadcast 

- service directed to Indian diplomats overseas by the Government of India's 
| External Affairs Ministry has been introduced. for expeditious supply of 
news relating to Government eof India's activities and for broadcasting 
communiques and providing embassies with correct background of deve- 
lopments and trends in India. From New Delhi, the Government of India 
broadcast twice a day newsitems of Indian envoys and High Commis- 
sioners. 

New Missions: Three new deplomatic missions from Mexico, 
Hungary and the Philippine Republic were ser up in India during the 
year. That brought the total number of countries with ‘diplomatic repre- 
sentation in India to 40. As a measure of economy, only one new Indian 
Mission was opened abroad during the year. y 

Commonwealth: An Air Services Agreement between India 
and the UK was signed at New Delhi ón December 1, 1951. In accordance 
with the wishes of the UK Government, it was decided that the liability for 
E pensions of all members of the former Indian Civil and fighting services 
. residing in the UK, Commonwealth countries and the colonies should be 
transferred to the UK Government, which will pay the pensions out of the. 
annuity, - 1 
4 North-East Frontier: India’s relations with her immediate 


p ~~ is . 
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‘in Ceylon for Ceylon ci 


India during the last quarter of 1951. The Delegation which stayed 
TT SENE VINA ga v KUMA Alaa a akih T 


on the Indian Embassy at Khatmandu and the Government of India. 
Both were constantly approached for advice and assistance by the contend- 
ing parties. An ICS officer lent by the Government of India continued to 
administer the Sikkim State. The process of associating the public with 
the administration made headway. Elected panchayats began to function 
all over the State. 

Measures were taken to strengthen the administration of the Assam: 
Tribal Areas. A punitive expenditure of the Assam Rifles was sent in 
February-March, 1951, to checkhead hunting and maintain pease in the- 
Naga Tribal Areas. The expedition was successful. Relief was provided’ 
on a liberal scale to the victims of floods in the Tribal Areas. 

South East Asia: A Treaty of Friendship between India and 
Burma was concluded at Rangoon on July 7, 1951. The Treaty aimed at 
strengthening cordial relations between the countries and the many ties of 
culture and history which have bound them through centuries. Among 
the main features of the Treaty were the recognition of each other’s inde- 
pendence and rights, the mutual desire to everlasting peace and friendship,- 
the continuance of diplomatic relation, occasional consultations among 
representatives of both the States in matters of common interest and the 
conclusion of agreements relating to trade, customs, immigration and re- 
patriation. The Prime Minister of Burma visited India in October, 1951 
and had discussions with the Prime Minister of India on various matters of 
common interest. 

A Trade Agreement between India and Burma was also signed on: 
September 29, 1951. Under this Agreement Burma agreed to export 
350,000 tons of rice to India annually in exchange of jute goods, textiles, 
oil and steel products from India. : ; 

The Government of Ceylon continued to follow the policy of Ceyloni- 
zation in trade and employment As a result of the liberalization of 
Exchange Control regulations the difficulties in making remittances to India 
siderably but the position with regard to the demand of Indians. 
tizenship did not improve. Up to August 5, 1951, 
200,000 Indians applied for Ceylon citizenship, of whom only 7,728 actually 
registered as Ceylonese by December 1951. ` } 

A Treaty of Friendship between India and Indonesia was, signed at 
Djakarta on March 3, 1951. “In pursuance. of the Debt Settlement Agree- 
ment with France, the Government of India released the assets of the Bank. 
of Indo-China in India. | 

The Indian Legation at Thailand was raised to an Embassy. India: 
received a sum of £101,326 in settlement of War damage claims of certain 
Indians against Thailand. In June, 1951, an Indian Air Goodwill Mission: 
visited Thailand at the invitation of her Government. A Thai Air Good- 
will Mission headed by the Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Thai Air 
Force visited India in November, 1951. 

Far East: The relations between the People’s: Republic of China 
and India continued to be cordial. A Chinese Cultural Delegation visite 


eased con: 
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over six weeks in India, visited several places of historical, scientific and 
cultural importance. 

The Government of India refused to sign a multilateral treaty of peace 
concluded at San Francisco and decided to negotiate a separate bilateral 
treaty with Japan. i 

From December 1, 1951, diplomatic relations between India and the 
Philippines were established at Legation level. 

Middle East: The ‘Treaty of Trade and Commerce with 
Afghanistan signed at Kabul on April 4, 1950, was ratified at New Delhi 
-on January 24, 1952, HRH Marshall Shah Mahmud Khan Ghazi, the Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan, paid short visits to Delhi in July and September 
1951, which helped to strengthen further the good relations between India 
and Afghanistan. An Air Agreement between India and Afghanistan was 
also signed at Kabul on January 26, 1952, 

The draft of a Treaty of Establishment between the Governments of 
India and Egypt was finalised and negotiations for the conclusion of a 
bilateral Air Agreement were completed. The Trade Agreement with that 
-country was renewed to February 29, 1952, ; 

A Trade Agreement between the Government of India and Iraq was 
concluded, and remained in force till the end of December 1951. An 
Honorary Indian Consul was appointed at Basra to look after “Indian 
interests. f 


Pending the conclusion of a bilateral Air agreement between India and 
lran, the Temporary Air Agreement was extended for a further period of 
‘six months from December 27, 1951. As a result of nationalization of the 
AOC at Abadan all Indian employees were evacuated to India. To reha- 


bilitate them the Government instructed the various employment exchanges . 


“to give them priority for employment in suitable posts. 

A Cultural Agreement and a Treaty of Friendship were signed with. 
"Turkey and the new regime in Syria established by Colonel Shishakli was 
recognised. The Government also recognised the new independent and 
sovereign State of Libya which came into existence on December 24; 1951. 
Arrangements were made for about 11,000 Indian pilgrims to go on a pil- 
-grimage to the Hedjaz. f ; 

USA: India's Ambassador to the USA was concurrently accredited 
as Ambassador to Mexico. On June 15, 1951, an Agreement was signed 
between the Government of India and the Exportlmport Bank of 

"Washington, an Agency of the United States of America. This provided 
for a loan of $190,000,000 to the Government of India for the purchase of 
foodgrains from the USA. 


Another Agreement was signed between the Government of India and v s 


-the Government of the USA on July 9, 1951, regarding the duty-free entry 
„and defrayment of inland transportation charges of relief- supplies and 


„packages sent from the USA. in arr 
' A Technical Co-operation Programme Nan between India and 
USA was signed on January 5, 1952, while an Agreement between 
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Government of India and the Ford Foundation was signed on January 22,. 

1952 to regulate financial assistance offered by the latter towards intensive 

rural development programme envisaged in the Five Year Plan. 

" Africa: The jurisdiction of the Commissioner for the Govern- 
ment of India in British East Africa was extended to include British Central 

African territories of Nyasaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and the 

Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 

In consequence of representations made by the Government of India, 
the French Government agreed to permit Indian residents in French 
Morocco to make remittances to their dependents in India. Although the 
request for facilities, to open a Mission in Eritrea could not be acceded to, 
the Commissioner for the Government of India in Aden has been directed 
to cover that territory in commercial matters. 

The Indian Legation in Ethiopia laid the foundation stone of a Mater- | 
nity Home in Addis Ababa for which the local Indian community had 
raised about Rs. 350,000. A non-recurring token grant of Rs. 10,000 was 
made by the Government of India. A gift of 500 tons of wheat from the- 
Emperor of Ethiopia as a token of friendly assistance was gratefully 
accepted. 4 

With the promulgation last year of various notifications and regula- 
tions with a view to implementing the Group Areas Act, the position of 
persons of Indian origin in South Africa further deteriorated, The Indian 
community is*now faced not only with residential segregation but with 
economic hardship. The Union Government refused to accept the UN | 
General Assembly Resolution of December, 1950 as a basis of negotiation 
for the settlement of the Indian question in the Union of South Africa. 
The correspondence initiated by the Government of India to implement 
the resolution proved infructuous. 7 / ; 

South Africa's Apartheid : South Africa's apartheid or racial 
segregation has increased the world tension and shows the lowest. 
depths to which civilisation can descend. South Africa has 8 million 
Bantus (natives), 24 whites, 100,000 Cape coloureds and 290,000 Indians. 
The Europeans themselves are 50 p.c. Dutch and the rest English. The 
800 Syrians and 10 lakh Jews are classed as Europeans. 45,000 of the 
population are of mixed percentage and are Muslims largely. Today, the 
non-whites have fallen on evil days. They are frightfully oppressed and 
they are nobodys in their own land, The Bantus inherited a proud culture 
entirely their own. But contact with; western masters played havoc on thein 
social integrity. They lost the homogeneity of their socio-economic exist- d 
ence. Deliberately, only uneconomic ‘microscopic’ farms are-allotted to them, 
because otherwise self-sufficiency will strengthen their hands. Besides, they - 
' supply man-power to mills, factories, farms, mines; they work for a pittance 
and just make both ends meet. They have nothing left over in reserve for 

the morrow. The whites can’t afford to loss their labour. 1 
Taxes are heavy and in many ways discriminating. There is no labour 
“legislation that safeguards workers’ welfare. Plagues’ and pestilence may 
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rats. In the past, the Europeans’ coloured policy was liberal and large- 
hearted. But in the last half century, this liberalism had been steadily on 
the decline. In. the past, the coloureds, having come within the pale of 
civilisation, enjoys franchise on the basis of property qualifications. But 
the Act of 1909 came restricting their right to Parliament membership. 
But they had their right of election to local bodies intact. The same was 
the case in Natal State; but in Transvaal and Orange Free State the coloureds 
had no voice in the affairs of the State. In Transvaal, legal hurdles were , 
placed in their ownership of property. ! 
“The Asiatics are strangers forcing themselves on a community reluc- j 
tant to receive them," said Lord Milner. But indeed his ancestors brought ` 
Um thousands of Asiatics to work in the gold mines. It is the Dutch East | 


$ 


ndia Company that has had Malaya taken to Cape. The Indians came, not 

‘ininvited, to help sugar industry on its feet. Indians would not have been 
brought, if Sir Shepston’s natives had proved worthwhile employing. In 
1850, the South African Government requested India Government to sanc- 
tion emigration óf Indians to South Africa. The first ship set sail to South 
Africa carrying Indian labourers in 1860. Natal Government did foot the 
transit bills then. They were allowed free passage back to India after five 
years or a certain acreage of Crown land in South Africa itself. Very soon, 
Indians produced sugar-cane, the sovereign crop of the Union. In 1914, the 
Government of India refused permission to recruit any more Indian 
labourers to South Africa. At present over 70 ‘White’ laws do their best to 
render Indians homeless to drive off to India. 

The main protagonist of apartheid, Dr. D. F. Malan, present South 
African Premier, belongs to the Boer group (Nationalist party) that came 
to power in 1948 elections. Racial segregation is Malan’s solution to the / 
racial problem in South Africa. The first anti-Indian law, Law 3 of 1885, 
set the ball of colour-bár rolling. The 1946 Ghetto Act extended the prin- 
ciple of Apartheid to Natal and Transvaal. The Group Areas Act placed on 
the Statute Book on July 17, 1950. universalised race segregation inside 
'Soutl Africa. The 1950 Group Areas,Act provides for shutting up the 
whites, natives and coloureds (including Indians) in separate defined 
group areas for habitation and trade. Indians having business firms in 
European group areas have to leave or sell them. The Act is a shrewd 
“device to get rid of the Indian population. à 

. On January 5, 1952, the UN Special Political Committee (ad hoc) 
adopted a resolution’ condemning South Africa's racial policy. On 12th 
fanuary the UN General Assembly called for the establishment of a three- 
"man commission to help India, Pakistan and South Africa settle their differ- 
ences over the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union. 
On 20th March, South Africa's highest Court, the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court declared invalid the Act placing coloured voters on a ` 
separate electoral list. Following this decision and in order to oust the 
jurisdiction of the courts of law with regard to the matters concerning the 
tights of the coloured people to exercise votes, the South African Govern- 

ent passed an Act called the High Court of Parliament Act, declaring the | 
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Parliament as the highest court of law in South Africa. But this was also 
declared null and void by the Supreme Court of South Africa. On 13th 
November the appellate division of the Supreme Court ruled that the Act 
ft} by which the South African Parliament set up a High Court of Parliament 
is invalid. Earlier, the Cape Province Court held the Act to be null and 
void. The Government appealed and the Supreme Court also declared it 
null and void as stated above. “All that the High Court of Parliament Act 
provided was that Parliament, sitting unicamerally, might by a bare majo- 
tity, confirm, vary or set aside any judgment of the Appeal Court”, said 
the Chief Justice. Tht only person who had access to the High Court of 
Parliament was a Cabinet Minister. The Act was passed in contrayention 
of Section 152-of the Constitution—the section which lays. down the re. 
quirement of a two-thirds majority of a joint sitting of both Houses of thi 
Legislature for certain legislation.. The South Africa Act of 1909 establish: 
ing the Union, ruled that the clause which gives coloured voters the right 
to be on a common role with’ white South Africans in the Cape, could not 
be varied save by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of the South African 
Parliament sitting in joint session. 
On 20th November, the 60-Nation special Political Committee of the - 
UN ‘ejected by 45 votes.to six with eight abstentions, the South African 
claina “that the UN was not competent to consider the Union's apartheid 
policies, The Committee then adopted by 35 votes to 8 with 16 abstentions 
JA a'proposal that a fact-finding commission be appointed to study the racial 
X^ situation in South Africa ip the light of the purposes and principles of the | 
UN Charter. By 36 votes to 7 with 15 abstentions the Committee invited 
the Government of South Africa to extend it$'full co-operation to the Com- 
mission and requested the UN Secretary-General to provide the Commission 
with necessary staff and facilities. Britain, Canada and New Zealand voted 
against the resolution. Mr. Llewellyn (Britain) said his Government held 
the view that the UNO would be treading on the wrong road if it started 
"to invade on matters essentially in the domestic jurisdiction of member 
States." 'This course according to Britain might in the end make the world 
organisation known notas the UN but as the "disunited nations", 
'. Subsequent to the passing of the above UN Resolution against South 
Africa, Dr. Donges, South Africa's Minister for Interior, said on November 
21, that the Union Government would ignore the UN Resolution for the 
appointment of a three-man fact finding commission to inquire into the | 
‘Union apartheid policy. South Africa, he said, would not be a party to. 
“such a transparent breach of the UN Charter.” “This resolution would be 
just another nail in the coffin of the UN”, said he. 

The UN General Assembly approved on December 5, 1952, the ap- 
^X pointment of the three-nation Commission of Good Offices to arrange 
‘negotiations between South Africa, India and Pakistan on the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South Africa. South Africa opposed the resolu- 
tion, but it was approved by 42 nations; fourteen abtained. i 
Accordingly, on December 22, Dr. Ralph Bunche, the American E 


‘who won the Nobel Peace Prize for his work as Palestine Mediator, wi 
y ' i ; 
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appointed to the UN Commission establi 
45 shed to ; G 
olicies. The other two members are: Dr. siu South Africa's racial 
and ME Herman Santa Cruz (Chile). rres Bodet (Mexico), 
he situation is South Africa is i 
4 progressive! f 
places therc were race riots and some Be XR DEI In several 
sorting to satyagraha movement as a peaceful mr ians have bcen re- 4 
gation policy. protest against racial segre- 
; nd Korean Policy: In pursuance of Jndia's poli 
an o world peace, the Indian delegation me d EDAEOSLOrE 
Bened c Korean deadlock. The Indian proposal for i “di initiative in 
eadlock met with opposition because of irreconcilab| nding the Korcan 
T antagonism. cilable Russo-American 
Ri The Indian resolution on Korea runs as follows : 
» 1. The resolution establishes d repatriation pa este 
! representatives | of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, sion, consisting of 
neutral commission mentioned in the draft armistice and Switzerland— 
ka tituted alternatively of representatives of four States agreement—or cons- 
hostilities, but excluding representatives of the Big Fi not participating in 
oft d that repatriation of prisoners shall dune t 
he Geneva Convention, international law and Ud in accord- 
É ant provisions 


J ance with 
of the draft agreement (reference here is to Art 51 of the a 
greement which 


says that all prisoners must be repatriated).” 


3, Force shall not be used against pri : 
return to their homelands. Prisoners to prevent or effect their 
4, All pisare „shall be released to the above indi NA $ 
n from military cofitrol and from custody of are penarestiony 
i ning side 


5 commissio a 
+ ám agree numbers and at agreed exchange points in : 
i | speed demitazed 


zones. 
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14. Prior to the armistice and at its first meeting, the repatriation 
commission shall agree upon and appoint an umpire. If the commission is 
unable to agree on an umpire within three weeks of its first meeting, the 
matter shall be referred to the General Assembly. 

15 and 16. Arrangements for repatriation will begin when an armis- 
tice agreement is concluded. 

17. Atthe end of 90 days the position of any prisoners whose return 
to their homelands has not been effected in accordance with the above 
sixteen proposals shall be referred by the repatriation commission to the 
political conference envisaged in Art. 60 of the draft armistice agreement. 

A preamble to the resolution lays down the principle that force shall 
not be used to prevent or effect the return of prisoners to their homelands, 

The resolution requested the President of the UN General Assembly, | 
Mr. Pearson to transmit the proposals to Communist China and North 
Korea and to make a report to the Assembly on the results of that commu- 
nication. The resolution was made public on November 17, 1952. 

The Indian resolution was not at first accepted by the USA on the © 


“ground that she could not “accept any machinery which would deliver 


prisoners, possibly by force, into the indefinite custody of some repatriation 
machinery.” 

Britain supported the Indian proposals and there was an apparent 
conflict between the British and American points of view. Mr. Eden had 
an interview with the US Presidentelect, Mr. Eisenhower, in order to 
ascertain his views. Press reports indicated that Mr. Eden was satisfied 
with his conversations with the Preidentelect. He offered renewed support 
for the Indi.n proposal and proposed cerfin amendments to the points 
relating to the Umpire in the repatriation commission and to the manner 
in which any prisoners who did not return home should be dealt with. 

After much persuasion by the British the US delegation announced that 
it could accept the Indian plan provided it was amended to include the 
following three princples : 

(i) There shall be no forcible repatriation of prisoners ; 

(ii) Any repatriation commission set up shall be workable; and ` 

(iii) There shall be no forcible detention of prisoners. 

In deference to the wishes of the USA, on November 23rd, India 
amended her proposals. The revised draft made changes in respect of two" 
of the 17 proposals in the original text. They are in respect of function: 
of the Umpire and disposition of non-repatriable prisoners through 4 
political conference if the Repatriation Commission is unable to send back 
all prisoners. The revised proposals read : E 

Proposal 14: The Repatriation Commission shall at its first meeting 
and prior to armistice proceed to agree upon and appoint an Umpire who 
shall at all times be available to the Commission and shall act as its 
Chairman unless otherwise agreed. 

(The change is the additional provision that the Umpire shall at all - 
times be available to. the Commission and shall act as Chairman unl 
otherwise agreed. No change in the rest of proposal 14.) 
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Proposal 17: At the end of 90 days after the armistice agreement 
has been signed the disposition of any prisoners of war whose return to 
their homelands may not have been effected in accordance with the proce- 
dure set out in these proposals or as otherwise agreed shall be referred with 
recommendations for their disposition, including a target date for the 
termination of their detention, to the political conference to be called as 
provided under article 60 of the draft Armistice Agreement. If at the 
end of a further 60 days there are any prisoners of war whose return to 
their homelands has not been effected or provided for by the political con- 
ference, the responsibility for their care and maintenance until the end of 
their detention shall be transferred to the UN." 

'These were the two proposals that Mr. Eden, British Foreign Secretary, à 
wanted altered when he supported the Indian draft resolution, in principle, 
in the Political Committee on November 20. 

On 22nd November Russia proposed that the UN should recommend 
an immediate cease-fire in Korea and sort out the prisoner of war problem 
= through a ll-natioí Commission. The new proposal came in the form i 

of a revision to the Russian draft resolution issued early November. The 
text of the Russian revision said the UN should recommend an immediate 
cease-fire in Korea and leave the “question of complete repatriation of the 
_ prisoner of war to be referred for solution to the Commission for a peaceful 
settlement of the Korea question provided for in the Soviet draft resolution. 
- The Commission's questions shall be decided by a two-thirds majority vote i 

of its members" The Commission should include four Communist B 1 
— members. 

UN sources said that the Soviet proposal was unacceptable because it 
‘implied the signing of a cease-fire agreement and then leaving the fate of 
the prisoner ‘to be decided by a Commission at some unspecified time. 

On 24th November Russia rejected India's plan to settle the Korean 
armistice deadlock, claiming that it did not offer a satisfactory solution. 

M. Vyshinsky said that a paragraph of the Indian draft resolution 

- subscribing to the principle of non-forcible repatriation of prisoners was 
in contravention of Articles 118 and 119 of the Geneva Convention of 1949. 
He declared: “It is clear that the Indian draft cannot be regarded as 

- suitable as it reduces the problem only to those prisoners who voluntarily 
“desire to be repatriated.” M. Vyshinsky also rejected that part of the 

“Indian plan which would appoint an “umpire” to cast the deciding vote 

jn a two-and-two Repatriation Commission comprising. Communists and 
"gen-Communists. He said it was proposed that the umpire should be 
' appointed by the General Assembly of the UN, although the UN was itself 
a “warring party” in the conflict. He said the unified Command in 
Korea had been “ grossly violating the fundamental principles of humanity 
` in the treatment of prisoners.” CP 

On 26th November India changed her proposal for dealing with 
risoners of war in Korea so that there might be a time limit for their 
letention after the conclusion of an armistice. The vital paragraph in 

e Indian resolution was changed to provide that if aft 50 days follow- 
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áng an armistice nothing bas been decided about the prisoners, the UN 
would become responsible for their subsequent “ position " jn accordance 
with international law. The Indian amendment followed close consulta- 
-tions between the Indian, British, US and Candian delegations. 

Russian Proposals: Earlier, in the Political Committee, MI 
Vishinsky, Russian Foreign Minister, after announcing Peking's rejection 
„of the old Indian plan, proposed sweeping amendments to the plan. He 
called for an immediate cease-fire and the setting-up of a “full-blooded 
commission" to consider unification of Korea as well as the 'prisonen 
xepatriation issue, The full text of the Russian amendments was: 

l. A redraft of paragraph S of the preamble as follows: “affirms | 
that prisoners of war shall at all times be treated humanely in accordance 
with the specific provisions of the Convention." 

2. As Para ] of the proposal insert the following : “To recommend 
to the belligerents in Korea an immediate and complete cease-fire, the 
«cessation of military operations by both sides on land, by sea and by air, | 
on the basis of the draft armistice agreement already approved by the 
belligerents, the question of the complete repatriation of prisoners of war 
“to be referred for its solution to the mission for the peace settlement of 
Korean question, these to be decided by a two-thirds majorty of its 
“members.” 4 Ñ 

3. Insert the following as Para 2 of the draft resolution: “To 
establish a commission for the peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
with provision for the participation of the, parties directly concerned and 
of other States, including States which have not taken part in the Korean 
war. The Commission shall consist of the following members: USA, 
"UK, France, USSR, People’s Republic of China, Burma, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, People’s Democratic Republic of Korea and South Korea. 

“To instruct the said commission to take immediate steps for the 
settlement of the Korean question on the basis of the unification of Korea 
“to be effected by the Koreans themselves under the supervision of the 
above mentioned commission—steps to include extension-of all possible | 
‘assistance in the repatriation of all prisoners of war of both sides.” ‘ 


^ 4, Amend the first sentence of Para 3 to read as follows : 

“The treatment of prisoners of war must be such as to exclude abso- | 
futely any violence to their persons and affront to their dinity or self-respeot 
4n any manner or for any purpose whatsover.” " 

Delete the second sentence of Para 3. 

5. Amend Para'6 of the draft resolution to read as follows : ; 

“ After ‘classification, all prisoners of war shall be returned forthwith — 
4o their homelands and their speedy shall be facilitated by all parties 
concerned." E 4 d 

" 6. Delete Paras 7 to 17, inclusive of the operative part. : 

On December 3, the UN General Assembly voted overwhelmingly 
“favour of India's peace, plan for Korea, amended at the last minute in 
attempt to meet Russian objections, "i 
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But though delegates gave the plan one of the biggest votes in favour 
ever obtained in the General Assembly—54—the Soviet bloc of five voted 
against. Nationalist China abstained. The Indian amendment was 
intended to make it clear that the object of the Indian proposals was to P 

' effect an immediate cease-fire in Korea. By large majorities the Assembly 
voted down a list of Soviet amendments which would have turned , the 
Indian resolution into the Russian cease-fire plan, already rejected by the UN- 

The Soyiet delegate M. Vyshinsky criticised the amendment as “not 
containing anything that would be conducive to an immediate cease-fire.” 

Mr. Pearson, the Canadian President of the Assembly sent the terms 
of the Indian Plan to China and North Korea, asking for their comment 
before the session of the General Assembly ended. 

According to M. Vyshinsky the Indian plan reflected the well-known 

Anglo-American position with regard to prisoners of war, that there should 
.be no forced repatriation and no forced detention. He said, “It is perfeotly 
_ clear that in setting forth his conception, the representative of India passed! 
_ over in silence the most important feature which distinguished the position 
of the Korean and the Chinese command—which he based on an uncondi- 
tional and peremptory demand for full and general repatriation of 
prisoners." 

On December 15, 1952, the Communist China rejected India's plan for 
settling the deadlock Korean armistice talks. Mr. Chou Enlai, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, cabled Mr. Pearson, President of the General Assembly, 
saying: “This illegal resolution, stipped of its disguise, is actually: 
nothing but a revamped version of the 2I-nation proposal submitted by 
Mr. Acheson to the Political Committee of the General Assembly on 
~ October 24" Mr. Chou said the Indian proposal still supported the 

American Government's stand for the forcible retention of POWs, in contra- 
vention of international conventions and “ facilitating the continuation and’ 
expasion " of the war. The adoption of the plan by the General Assembly, 
in the absence of Chinese and North Korean delegates, “is clearly illegal 
and yoid and is firmly opposed by the Chinese people ” Mr. Chou said the 
provisions of tlre Indian plan actually adopted in full three proposals put 
forward at Panmunjon on September 28, 1952 by the USA, but “ these 
provisions are couched in terms more sly in order to deceive more easily 
the people of. the world and to facilitate the realization of the US Govern- 
ment’s scheme forcibly to retain in captibity prisoners of war in violation 
of international conventions." 

India’s foreign policy thus got a rebuff from the Soviet bloc. 


INDO CEYLONESE RELATIONS : 


Indo-Ceylonese relations became strained over the issue o£. citizenship- 
rights of Indians in Ceylon. In Ceylon’s general election in May, only 
8,500 persons of Indian origin were eligible to vote. This was a minute . 
fraction, one twenty-eighth, of the number in 1947, when Ceylon’s total 
xorate was 3m. There were 165,000 Indians on the electoral rolf 
.1949 ; so few are registered in April from the 1950 roll, valid for the 
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May clection. Many names were deleted ; altogether 200,000 Indians were 
disfranchised. This is the combined result of the revised electoral law and. 
the Indian and Pakistani Residents Citizenship Act. The Government of 

&& India was said to favour the suggestion that Indian who were on the 
electoral register of 1949 and subsequently applied for Ceylon's citizenship. 
should be given the franchise right. 


The question at issue is the interpretation to be put on the term 
*ordinary resident’ which occurs in the Ceylon Indian and Pakistani Resi- 
dents Citizenship Act of 1949. Pandit Nehru and the late Prime Minister 
of Ceylon (the late father of the present Prime Minister) agreed to the 
effect that as proof of an applicant's real intention. to make Ceylon his 
permanent home he should have his wife and minor children ordinarily 
resident with him. The meaning would have been thus clear. But the 
Ceylon Commissioner for Registration decided otherwise and stated : 

" (1) That the applicant's wife should be resident in Ceylon from the. 
date of her marriage or January 1, 1939, whichever is later; and 

(2) That each minor dependent child should be resident with him - 

from January 1, 1939 or the date of birth, whichever is later. 

This made even the husband's permanent settlement in Ceylon 


dependent on his own qualifications. but, in addition, to his wife's and 
children’s residence. The Supreme Court of Ceylon rejected the Commis- 
Re sioner's interpretation. This matter was then taken to the Privy Council 
ty the Government of Ceylon. The Privy Council upheld the decision of 
, the Supreme Court and remarked : 
| “Tt would be an extraordinar} provision that the husband 
should have to prove for the purpose of his own registration that 
his wife had been ordinarily resident in Ceylon for a longer period 4 
than it has necessary to prove in applying for his wife's 
registration." 


An offer of arbitration over the question of citizenship rights of Ceylon 
Índians was made to the Ceylonese Prime Minister by ‘Pandit Nehru. 
Under a new proposed legislation, the interpretation of the term “ ordinarily 
resident" was contrary to past undertaking. The new interpretation is 
also against the decisions given both by the Ceylon Supreme Court and the 
Privy Council and the Ceylon Government was now trying to override 
through a Bill to amend the existing laws on citizenship. If the present 
Bill was enacted, the effect on persons of Indian origin would be far- 
X reaching and a vast majority 'of the 700,000 people of Indian origin would 
4 be deprived of their franchise. 

On November Il, the Ceylonese Premier, Mr, Dudley Senenayake, 
EN presented in the House of Representatives a Bill to amend the Indian and 
- Pakistani Residents (Citizenship) Act of 1949, It seeks to lay down that 
the residential qualification would require one to be resident of Ceylon 
‘since 1939 along with his wife and children. i 

There are about 800,000 Indians in Ceylon, Most of them wer 
fabourers in tea and rubber estates. Before independente there was | 
y i y 
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movement of people between India and Ceylon, and Indian residents were | 
enrolled as voters automatically. ! 
"fter independence, the Ceylon Citizenship Act was passed defining 
| who should be regarded as citizens of Ceylon. A special concession was €» 
given to Indians and Pakistanis to enable them, under certain conditions, 4 
to register as citizens of Ceylon under the Indian and Pakistani Residents 
Citizenship. Act. The concession was tliat Indian or Pakistani bachelors 
who had resided in Ceylon for ten years and married people who had : 
resided there for seven years and who had made Ceylon' their home, could 
become citizens of that country by applying for registration. 
A period of two years- was given to file application for registration. 
1 


This expired last year. Unfortunately, Indians completely boycotted the 
registration procedure for 14 months, after which there was a rush. Alto- 
gether about 200,000 Indians applied for registration as citizens. In the 
old voters' list there were nearly 200,000 Indians. From the rolls revised 
in 1950 the names of those who had not been registered as citizens had 
. been removed. Only about 8,000 Indians had been enlisted as voters, 
The latest report is that the citizenship Jaw has been amended as stated 
above. The amended citizenship law requires a married applicant to prove 
that his family was continuously resident in Ceylon from 1939 or from the 
date of his marriage, whichever’ is later. This amendment nullifies the 
Privy Council decision mentioned above. It makes the acquisition of 
citizenship right conditional on the continuous residence of family since 1939. 


J.INDO-JAPANESE PEACE TREATY : 


On June 9th 1952, the Indojapanese Peace Treaty was signed at Tokyo: 
The following are the articles of the Treaty: 

Article 1—There shall be firm and perpetual peace and amity between 
India and Japan and their respective peoples. 

Article 2—(A) The contracting parties agree to enter into negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of treaties or agreements to place their trading, 
maritime, aviation and other commercial relations on a stable and a 
- friendly basis. 

(B)—Pending the conclusion of the relevant treaty or agreement 
during a period of four years from the date of the issue of the notification 

- by the Government of India terminating the state of war between India and 
Japan—(i) The contracting parties shall accord to each other most-favoured- 
nation treatment with respect to air traffic rights and privileges; (ii) The 
contracting parties shall accord to each other most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment also with ‘respect to customs duties and charges of any kind and res- 
trictions and other regulations in connection with the importation and ex- 
portation of goods or imposed on the international transfer of payments 
for imports or exports, and with respect to the method of levying such 
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tined for any other country shall be accorded immediately and uncondi- 
tionally to the like products originating in or destined for the territory of 
the other party; (iii) Japan will accord to India national treatment, to the 
extent that India accords Japan the same, with respect to shipping, naviga- 
tion and imported goods, and with respect to natural and juridica! persons, 
and their interests sich treatment to include all matters pertaining to the! 
levying and collection of taxes, access to courts, the making and perform- 
ance of contracts, rights to, property (tangible and intangible), participa- 
tion in judicial entities constituted under Japanese law, and generally the 
conduct of all kinds of business and professional activities, . 

Provided that in the application of these Article, a discriminatory 
measure shall not be considered to derogate from the grant of national op. 
most-favoured-nation treatment, if such measure is based on an exception 
customarily provided for in the commercial treaties of the party applying it, 
or on the necessity of safeguarding that party's external financial position or 
balance of payments, or on the need to essential security interests, and 
provided such measure is proportionate to the circumstances and is noč 
applied in an arbitrary or unreasonable manner. 

Provided further that nothing contained in sub-paragraph (ii) above 
shall apply to the preferences or advantages which have existed since before 
Acgust 1947, or which are:accorded by India to contiguous countries. 

(C) No provision of this Article shall be deemed to limit the under- | 
takings assumed by Jdpan under Article 5 of this treaty. 2 

Article 3—Japan agrees to enter into negotiations with ‘India, when 
India so desires, for the conclusion of an agreement providing for the regu- 
lation or limitation of fishing and the cons€rvation and the development of | 
fisheries on the high seas. i / 

Article 4—India will return or restore in their present form all pro- 
perty, tangible and intangible, ‘and rights or interests of Japan or its 
nationals which were within India at the time of the commencement of the 
war and are under the control of the Government of India at the time of- 
the coming into force of this treaty. 

Provided that expenses which may have been incurred for the preser- 
vation and administration of such property shall be paid by Japan or its 
nationals concerned. If any such property has been liquilated, the proceeds. : 
thereof shall be returned deducting the above mentioned expenses. "H 

Article 5.—Upon application made within nine months of the coming 
into force of this treaty, Japan will within six months of the date of such . 
application return the property, tangible and intangible, and all rights or 
interests of any kind Japan of India and her nationals which was within | 
Japan at any time between December 1941 and! September 2, 1945, junless ! 
the owner has freely disposed thereof without duress or fraud. - 

Such property will be returned free of all encumbrances and charges to 
which it may have become subject because of the war, and without charges | 
for its return, Property the return of which is not applied for by or p 
behalf of its owner through the Government of India within the prescribed 
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If any such property was within Japan on December 7, 1941, and 
cannot be returned or has suffered injury or damage as a result of the war, 
compensation will be made on terms not less favourable than the terms 
provided in the Allied Powers’ Property Compensation Law of Japan (Law 
No. 264 of 1951). 

Article 6—(A). India waives all repatriation claims against Japan. 

(B) Except as otherwise provided in this treaty, India waives all 
claims of India and Indian nationals arising out of action taken by Japan 
and its nationals in the course of the prosecution of the war, as also claims 
of India arising from the fact that it participated in occupation of Japan. 

Article 7—Japan agrees to take the necessary measures to enable 
nationals of India to apply within one year of the coming into force of this 
treaty to the appropriate Japanese authorities for review of any judgment 


given by a Japanese court between December 7, 1941, and such coming into’ 


force, if in the proceedings in which the judgment was’ given any Indian 
national was not able to present his case adequately either. as plaintiff or as 
defendant, Japan further agrees that where an Indian national has suffered 
injury by reason of any such judgment, he shall be restored to the position 
in which he was before the judgment was given or shall be afforded such 
relief as may be just and equitable in the circumstances of the case. é 
Article 8—(A) The contracting parties recognise that the intervention 
of the State of war has not affected the obligation to pay Pecuniary debts 
arising out of obligations and contracts (including those in respect of bonds) 


which existed and rights which were acquired before the existence of the, 


state of war, and which are due by the Government or nationals .of Japan 
to the Government or nationals of India, or are due by the Government or 
nationals of India to the Government or nationals of Japan; nor has the in- 
tervention of the state of war affected the obligation to consider on their 
metits claims for loss or damage to property or for personal injury or death 
which arose before the existence of the state of war, and which may be 
presented or represented by the Government of India to the Government 
of Japan or by the Government of Japan to the Government of India. 
Japan affirms its liability for the prewar external debt of the Japanese State 
and for debts of corporate bodies subsequently declared to be liabilities of 
the Japanese State, and expresses its intention to enter into negotiations at an 
early date with its creditors with respect to the resumption of payments on 


; those debts. 


(C) The contracting parties will encourage negotiations in respect to 
‘other pre-war claims and obligations and facilitate the transfer of sums 
accordingly. 

Article 9—(A) Japan waives all claims of Japan and her nationals 
against India and her nationals arising out of the war or out of actions 


"taken because of the existence of a state of war and waives in all claims 


arising from the presence, operations or actions of forces or authorities of 


India in Japanese territory prior to the coming into force of this treaty. 


(B) The foregoing waiver includes any claims arising out of actions 
en by India with respect to Japanese ships between September 1, 1939, 
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and the cominy into force of this treaty, as well as any claims and debts 
arising in respect of Japanese prisoners of war and civilian interests in the 
hands of India; but does not include Japanese claims specifically recognized 


W in the laws of India enacted since September 2, 1945. 


(C) Japan recognises the validity of all acts and omissions done during 
the period of occupation under or in the consequence of directives of the 
occupation authorities or authorized by Japanese law at the time, and will 
take no action subjecting Indian nationals to civil or criminal liability 
arising out of such acts or omissions. 

Article 10.—Any dispute arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of this treaty or one or more of its Articles shall be settled in the first 
instance by negotiation, and if no settlement is reached within a period of 
six months, from the commencement of negotiations by arbitration in such 
manner as may hereafter be determined by a general or special agreement 
between the contracting parties. 

Article 11.—This treaty shall be ratified and shall come into force on 
the date of exchange of ratifications which shall take place as soon as 
possible in New Delhi (or Tokyo). N 

Japanese Assets in India: Japanese assets in India are valued at Rs. 2:5 
“crores, including miscellaneous items such as buildings and cash balances. 
Under Article 4 of the Indo-Japanese Treaty India has agreed to restore this 
property to the owners. : 


INDIA-IRAQ TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP : 


A Treaty of Friendship between India angi Iraq was signed in Baghdad 
.on November 10, 1952, The treaty which has seven articles, proposes per- 
petual peace and friendship between the Governments of India and lraq. 
The treaty will come into force from the date of exchange of Instru- 
ments of Ratification which will take place as soon as possible at Baghdad. 
Article 1.—There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
"Governments of India and Iraq and the said Governments shall promote 
and strengthen such peace and friendship between the peoples of their res- 
pective countries. ! M 
Article 2—The High Contracting Parties agree to appoint diplomatic 
representatives at the capitals of the two countries, and consular represen- 
tatives as may be necessary and at such places as may be agreed upon. 
Each party shall grant to such representatives of the other party such privi- 
leges and immunities as are accorded under International Law. d 
Article 3.—The High Contracting Parties aue to strengthen and. deve- 
lop cultural ties between their respective countries and to assist each other 
' as far as possible in industrial and agricultural progress. 
Article 4—The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall have, 
.on a reciprocal basis, in the territory of the other, subject to the laws Anal 
rules in force in that territory, the right of establishing themselves and of 
residence, going from and coming to and moving freely within that terri- 


"tory. a i T 
Article 5.—The High Contracting Parties agree to conduct their com- 
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mercial relations as well as those pertaining to customs, Navigation, aviation, 
cultural affairs, extradition and other matters of interest to both countries, 
in accordance with such special agreements as may be already in operation 
or.may be concluded. hereafter between them. 

Article 6—Any differences arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of this Treaty shall be settled by negotiations #hrough the ordinary 
diplomatic channels. If no settlement is arrived at within a reasonable 
time the matter shall be referred to arbitration in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 


NORWAY’S OFFER OF AID TO INDIA: 


Norway has offered aid to India under an agreement signed in New 
York between India and Norway. Under this agreement, the Government 
of Norway have proyided an initial amount of ten million Norwegian 
Kroners (about Rs. 67 lakhs). 

The Government of Norway, through the Norwegian: Foundation for 
assistance to under-developed countries, will under conditions to be agreed 
upon between the two Governments assist the Government of India in 
carrying out a programme of development projects to contribute to the 
furtherance of the economic and social welfare of the people of India. For 
this purpose the Government of Norway have provided an initial amount 
of Norwegian Kroner 10,000,000. It is anticipated that additional will be 
forthcoming by direct contributions from the Norwegian public. 


The Government of India accepts the offer of resources from the Gov- a 


ernment of Norway, and agrees that for each duly agreed project, it will 
itself or in co-operation with she Governments of the States in India, make 
available finance in rupees as may be mutually agreed upon by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Norway. 

The United Nations will provide, at the request of the Government of 
Norway or the Government of India and in accordance with its established 
principles assistance in planning and carrying out the programme of deve- 
lopment projects referred to aboye. The agreement of the Government of 
India will be obtained when an expert is required to visit India. 


- INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Introduction: The year 1952 will go down in history as remark- 
able in several respects. It witnessed the fall of a king that pampered on 


his own folly and luxury; it witnessed the liquidation of the British Empire 


in the Middle Eastern countries; it Witnessed the futile attempts of the 
nations who scramble for power, while pretending for peace. There was 
greater appreciation for India’s foreign policy which steered clear of power 
politics of the nations. There was general reawakening of the backward 4 


and downtrolden nations into political consciousness. X 
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were rapidly reducing any prospect of compromise between Britain and 
Egypt The Government of Nahas Pasha perhaps set the ball rolling by- 
repudiating the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 and the condominium over 

Sudan. The claim of Egypt over Sudan was not accepted by Britain. The 

moderate Egyptian idea of compromise included recognition of King 

Farouk's title to the Sudan and total British military evacuation from the 

Canal Zone. The strategic importance of the Canal Zone to Britain and 

also to the U.S.A in the event of war with the U.S.S.R., is immense. It is- 
the vital link in the route for the supply of war materials. It is therefore 

quite natural that Britain will not let go this valuable Zone merely at a^ 
threat from Egypt. Britain was prepared to evacuate from the Canal Zone 

on condition that Egypt joined the Middle East Defence Pact, which would 

ultimately of course mean no change in status quo inasmuch as the Canal 

Zone would then pass under the Allied control, 


Egypt holds that she has no dispute with Russia; if Russia were to 
attack, it would not be because of any differences with Egypt. The British 
reply is that the Egyptian theory that if there were no British, there would’ 
be no attack, does not for a moment hold water. She says that it is as 
illusory as were Belgium’s one-time arguments against extension of the 
Maginot line. The canal itself is not a prize; it can easily be rendered use- 
less to shipping. But the Egyptian soil through which it cuts happens to 
be a land bridge which, in a global War, cach side must immediately. 
endeavour to deny to.its adversary. The development of events in Egypt 
may be traced back to October, 1951, when the Wafd Government of Nahas 
Pasha made its unilateral denunciation of tlf Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936, and the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden disapproved an American 
suggestion to make peace with Egypt by recognising King Farouk as ihe 
ruler of Sudan. He said that the Sudanese themselves would decide their 


` own future. Since then deadlock continued in the Anglo-Egyptian affairs 


until 26th January, when a large scale riot broke out in Cairo. Meanwhile 
on 14th January, British infantry and armoured cars engaged Egyptian 
guerrillas and on 20th British troops occupied part of Ismaili. Serious riots 
broke out in Cairo on 26th against British people and army as well. King 
Farouk proclaimed martial law and on 27th dismissed Nahas Pasha and 
called Aly Maher Pasha to form a new Ministry. Maher immediately 
formed a new cabinet of independents, 


The Cairo riots and the dismissal of Nahas Pasha were the turning 
points in the history of Egypt as well as in the life of King Farouk. With 
Nahas Pasha out of power, anti-Farouk forces and ‘the army got time and 
opportunity to strengthen themselves to oust Farouk later on. The Cairo- 
riots gave King Farouk the opportunity, for which he had been Waiting, to - 


get rid of his bugbear, Nahas Pasha. Nahas Pasha's dislike of Farouk was 
of long standing and it was the British Government that brought pressure | 


on Farouk in 1942 to call the Wafdist Party and its leader Nahas Pasha back | 1 
to power. Exist of Nahas Pasha pushed Egypt to the bring of a revolution. 


| Aly Maher Pasha is no unknown person in Egyptian 
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stands nearer to the Court than Nahas Pasha and represents Egypt’s feudal 
interests more than the Wafd leader. Aly Maher Pasha has not the repu- 
tation of being very friendly to Britain. In 1942 at the instance of Lord 
Killearn, the British Ambassador in Cairo, Aly Maher Pasha was interned, 
for pro-German attitude. He was then replaced bya Nahas Pasha, with 
British support.. Ali Maher Pasha has little following among the people. 
In the triangular fight for power between the Palace and the Army and the 
Wafd, the exit of Nahas strengthened the Army at the cost of the Palace 
and the Wafd. 


The politics of the Suez Canal: On 2nd January, 1952, Azzam 
Pasha, the Secretary-General of the Arab League, made an exposition of 
Egyptian policy towards Britain. In meeting the problems of the Sudan 
and the Canal Zone, Britain, he complained, brought an outlook which he 
regarded as misguided. No substantial difference of view over the Sudan 
existed between the British and the Egyptian Governments except over the 
claim of the King of Egypt to call himself King of the Sudan. He thought 
that the British attitude on the Suez Canal was founded on a fallacy. He 
recalled that the treaty allowed Britain to station. 10,000 troops in the Canal 
Zone in peace-time until 1956. But what would they be protecting the 
Canal Zone against in time of peace, and what defence could they offer 
against aggression. During the last war the Canal was protected all the 
time by Egyptian troops, the British being busy elsewhere. Egyptians were 
tired of bargaining to regain their freedom from the British who were 
always selling it to them dearly and bit by bit. That was why they had 
abrogated the treaty. bd 


Exit Aly Maher: The Government of Aly Maher Pasha resigned 
on March 1, 1952. He was appointed Prime Minister on 27th January by 
King Farouk after the “Black Saturday" riots in Cairo when, on January 26, 
mobs caused 552 casualties, including 26 dead. Military forces operating in 
Cairo under martial law were immediately reinforced, following the resig- 

nation of Aly Maher. The reason for Aly Maher's resignation was report- 
ed to be the result of a constitutional crisis over his recommendation to the 
King to prorogue Parliament. Ahmed Hilaly Pasha, an independent ex- 
Wafdist, agreed to form a new Government. The implications of the 
change of Government did not basically differ from its predecessor. Hilaly 
Pasha’s basic approach was that of his predecessor—to obtain British eva- 
cuation from the Suez Canal Zone and recognition of the unity of the Nile 
Valley. On March 2, the new Egyptian Premier Hilaly Pasha declared that 
his policy was to realize national aspirations from a foundation of law and 
order and honest administration at home. After emphasizing that corrup- 
tion from Egyptian public life had to be eliminated, he said the misdeeds 
of certain persons, including some of those who governed the country in 
the past were apparent to Egypt's friends and enemies alike. It would be 
' shameful not to bring them to account. Corruption was so rampant that 


ament were bought and sold by auction. 
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Hilaly Pasha, Aly Moher's successor, had refused office after the riot of 
January 26th, but took it now. He at once published the Public Prosecu- 
tor's forthright report on responsibility of the Cairo riots. This deeply im- 
Plicated the Wafd Minister of the Interior, Serag ed Din, Serag ed Din was 
the Secretary of the Wafd Party until he was dismissed from that post im 
September under compulsion from the Neguib Government. He.was one 
of the most influential members of the Wafd Party. A purging of the 
worst elements in Egyptian public life would mean a permanent silencing 
of the Wafdist and Hilaly was too weak for that. For the Wafd is the only 
party in Egypt possessed of a nation-wide machine capable of arousing 
public clamour. When Hilaly tried to break the Wafd, the Wafd retaliat- 
ed by announcing that it would not support Hilaly Pasha's Government. 

Hilaly strikes at the Wafd: In a swift blow at the Wafdists, 

Premier Hilaly Pasha, himself a former member of the Party, got Serag-ed- 
din-Pasha arrested. Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha, former Minister of Social’ 
Affairs, /was also arrested. Serag ed Din was an outstanding member of 
the former Wafdist Cabinet led by Nahas Pasha and held the double port- 
folios of Finance and the Interior, the two most onerous Ministries in 
recent years. An official Egyptian enquiry into the January 26 riots had 
found Serag guilty of “negligence” for which he was administratively 
responsible. The report refuted Wafdist charges that the Egyptian Army 
refused to intervene in time to save the Capital and to fire on tke rioters, 
The report clearly showed that the January 26 riots could have been 
averted. 
The report blamed the Wafdist Governfnent of “inflaming national 
sentiment at the expense of public security which is the cornerstone of the 
country’s sovereignty.” The Prosecutor's report came to strengthen the 
hand of King Farouk and the army in their bitter controversy with the 
Wafd Party and extremists, Although tre Prosecutor's report was ready for 
some time, earlier publication was opposed by the outgoing Premier Ali 
Maher Pasha. The King insisted, however, that the only way to restore 
confidence fully in the country and to discourage similar outbreaks in the 
future was to bring those responsible for the January 26 riots to task as soon 
as possible. This was one of the reasons for Maher Pasha’s resignation. 

Egypt was fast moving towards a revolution and no civil Government 
could be stable. Hilaly had to resign on 28th June. On 2nd July Sirry 
Pasha. formed the new Cabinet. Sirry Pasha wanted “national unity” and 
so released the Secretary General of the Wafd Party, Serag ed Din Pasha, 
He wanted to come to a direct agreement with the Sudanese and had Sir 
Abdul Rahman el Mahdi Pasha—invited to meet him and talk things over, 

Farouk Abdicates: Farouk's position became hopeless when 
before dawn of 26th July, strong armoured units of the Army, led by M. 
Neguib, the author of the military coup which happened in the last week of 
July, surrounded the Royal Palace at Ras el Tin, the King’s summer resi- 
dence in Alexandria compelling the King to abdicate and leave the country i 
with his family. The baby King Ahmed Fuad is to return to Egypt at d 
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the age of seven. A Regency Council of three has been formed to manage 
royal affairs during his minority. Prince Ahmed Fuad was"born in January 
16, 1952. Farouk has temporarily settled at the Island of Capri. 


After the death of his father King Fuad, Frouk was proclaimed King A 


but he did not assume power until 18 months later. , During the period of 
the Regercy, a Wafd Cabinet headed by Naras Pasha signed the 1936 treaty 
with Britain. On July 29, 1937, Farouk was crowned King in the great 
mosque of El Rifai in Cairo. 

The young King was not happy in his relations with Nahas Pasha's 
Government, for there had been a traditional feud between the Wafd and 
the Palace from the time of Fuad. Nahas Pasha, the Premier, who was also 
the leader of a Blue Shirt organisation on Fascist lines, was asked by 
Farouk to disband the Blue Shirts. When he refused, Farouk promptly 
dismissed him and formed a new Government. It was fortunate for the 
young King that popular feeling was strongly behind him, and the spon- 
‘taneous demonstration of loyalty that followed his action set him firmly in 
power. In 1938, Farouk married 16-year old Safi Naaz Zulfikar, daughter 
of an Appeal Court Judge. Before he married her he cranged her name 
to Farida. 

The anti-Wafd Governments in power during the early years of the 
war were weak and showed little inclination or ability to suppress pro-Axis 
activities in the country. Consequently, in February 1942, when the 


Rommel offensive was in full swing, the British Ambassador, Sir Miles e» 


Lampson, decided to force a Wafdist Government on the King with Nahas 
Pasha at its head. Farouk's epposition was met by drastic action. British 
troops surrounded his palace in Cairo, forced the gates with light tanks and 
enabled Sir Miles to call on the King and offer him the choice of appoint- 
ing Nahas Pasha to form a Government or of abdicating. Farouk yielded 
and Nahas returned to power. ‘ 
The King now devoted his attention to winning popular support by 
direct appeals to his own people and by supporting Arab aspirations towards 
federation and the establishment of the Arab League. By 1944 he was 
strong enough to dismiss thé Nahas Cabinet and replace it with one under 
Nokrashy Pasha. When this Government fell in February 1946, Farouk 
persuaded Sidky Pasha, a personal friend, to form a new Government. In 
1948 Farouk divorced Farida and early last year married Narriman Sadek, 
a commoner, to whom a son was born in January 1952. Nokrashy Pasha, 
who had been Premier for nearly four years since 1945, except for a brief 
period in 1946, when he was replaced by Sidky Pasha, was assassinated on 
December 28, 1948, by a member of the Muslim Brotherhood, and he was 
succeeded by Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha. In July, 1949, Hadi Pasha resign- , 


ed and Sirry Pasha took over the Premiership which he held until the f M 
«general elections of January of 1950. 4 
The elections swept the Wafdists into power and Nahas Pasha again | 


became Premier. He was hardly three months in office when the British | 
_ The proposals were not found satisfactory, and on Au st | 
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6, Salal ed-Din Bey, the Foreign Minister, a 


nnounced Egypts determina- 


tion to denounce the Treaty and the Sudan agreement. This decision was 


put into effect on October $, when four draf 


t decrees were placed before 


£ the King, providing the abrogation of the 1936 treaty and the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Condomonium agreement of 1869 relating to the Sudan, the formation 


of a new autonomous constitution for the 


Sudan under the Egyptian 


Crown, and the changing of the title of Farouk to King of Egypt and the 
Sudan. British refused to recognise the unilateral abrogation, and on 
October 13, the four Western Powers submitted proposals for Middle East 


defence which envisaged ultimate withdrawa 


1 of British troops from the 


Canal Zone. These were rejected. by the Egyptian Government, Wide- 


spread disorders broke out in Ismaila on Oct 


were also made in Cairo and Alexandria. British camps. and depots were 
attacked and tension continued throughout December, 1951, and for the 
greater part of January 1952, On the night of January 25-26, Nahas Pasha 
Was once more dismissed and Maher Pasha made Premier. The new head 
“of the Government announced that he would open talks with the British 


Ambassador on March 1, but on the day n 


egotiations were due to be 


resumed Maher was forced to resign and Hilaly Pasha was entrusted with 
the formation of a new Government. The first Act of the new Premier © 
Was to suspend Parliament for a month, Meanwhile the situation in the — 


Suez Canal had eased considerably and on March 22 Hilaly met Sir Ralph 
"Stevenson for an exploratory exchange of views on the Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute. Two days later Farouk dissolved the Parliament and ordered fresh 


elections to be held on May 31, at the same Rime extending Martial law 


indefinitely. 


Hilaly continued in office till June 29 when he was replaced by Sirry 
Pasha who formed a Government on July 2 and got it approved by the King, — 


Immediately afterwards a state of emergency 


1 Alexandria. On July 21, Sirry was ousted and Hilaly put back in. office, 
but two days later Field Marshal Neguib struck with troops and armoured 


Pasha, Chief of the Royal Cabinet, resigned on July 24 and 
Neguib put on another show of force by driving tanks thro 
, of Cairo. This was a prelude to the surrounding of the Ki 
Alexandria and Cairo and the demand that Farouk ‘should 


leave Egypt. 


Egypt during the past twelve months. For Many years past a 
and understandable gap was widening between the Officers “of th 
and the efficient, technically skilled officers of the modern school. 


upon the old guard that Farouk relied. 


T: 
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They are trained in modern warfare and have acquired the technical skill 
and ability which it demands. In the past decade three’ factors between 
old and new were unbridgeable. They are: 

1. Scandals at the palace in which the wives of a number of officers 4 
were involved against their will. These occurred some years ago, 
but the memory still rankles. 

2. The shame felt by the younger officers at their defeat in the Pales- 
tine war. They attribute this to the blunders in leadership dnd in 
particular to the defective arms which they were given to fight 
with. These arms were brought at cut prices and it was strongly 
suspected that a number of high officers, including General Omar 
Haider and General Hussein Sirry Amer made a considerable for- 
tune out of their purchase. 

3. The assassination last February of Liet. Taha, a popular young 
officer who ‘was dragged out of his car at night and shot dead while 
on the road to a Cairo suburb in mistake, it is now believed, for 
his bosom friend, Major Mustafa Kamal Sidky. This murder was 
at once ascribed to Henchmen of General Hussein Sirry Amer asa 
revenge for an attempt on his own life. 

The aftermath in “Egypt: Since the forced abdication of King 

Farouk, General Neguib is now the man of destiny of Egypt. Imme- 
diately after the military coup d'etat, Aly Maher Pasha was made the 
Premier. But soon conflict developed between him and Neguib and the phi 
inevitable happened. Aly Maher resigned and Neguib assumed the Vv 
Premiership. Neguib is now the Premier, the Commander-in-Chief and 
also the Foreign Secretary. Neguib has virtually liquidated all the political 
` parties, including even the powerful Wafdist. He declared that all poli- 
tical parties must register, and that means, without registration no parties 
can exist and function in Egypt under the present regiine. All the parties 
surrendered to this order. The old guards have been scrapped and new 
members now are placed at helm of different parties and they are now 
made to support Neguib. The Wafdist at first refused to` register as 
Neguib did not agree that Nahas should remain at the head of that Party. 
The Wafdist at last yielded to the threat of Neguib and ir got itself regis- 
tered without Nahas. Serag-el-Din, the former Secretary General of the 
Wafdist Party is now in prison. With political parties thus broken or re- 
organised in favour of Neguib, there is now little open opposition against 
Neguib. 

Neguib’s most important achievement since he assumed power is the 
liquidation of feudal oligarchy. He broke up the land system and limited 
Jand holdings to a maximum of 200 acres per head. Thus big land lords 
have been deprived of their lands and also their power. 

Another notable act of Neguib is the scrapping of the Egyptian Cons- 

- titution of 1923. On 10th December, 1952, the Egyptian Premier, Neguib, - 
annulled the country’s 1923 Constitution and declared that a Government 
committee will draw up a new one. The new Constitution would deter- 
ine whether Egypt would be a republic or a monarchy. At present a 
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regency commission has been appointed in the absence of a King. General 
Neguib said that the 1923 Constitution “served as a means to further the 
ambitions of the ex-King (Farouk) and his royal clique. 

m Neguib's radical agrarian reform is a land mark in Egyptian develop- 
ments. Limiting land-holdings to 200 acres per head, he has redistributed 
one million acres of'land to landless peasantry. The scheme of agrarian 
reform will be carried out in five years. It provides for compensation to 
be given at ten times the rental value of expropriated land. Big landlords 
will have option to select the 200 acres they are entitled to keep. Compen- 
sation for expropriated land will be paid in 3 p.c. Government bonds over 
a period of 30 years. Conversely, new landlords pay the Government in 
instalments for land acquired. One major feature of the scheme is that it 
does not affect the holdings of land reclamation companies most of which 
are foreign owned. Foreigners reputedly own about 500,000 acres of land 
in Egypt Land held by the wagfs (religious. foundations) are also 
unaffected. 

For the time being the issue over the Suez Canal Zone is dropped by 


the Neguib Government. Neguib seems to be unwilling to fight two fronts 
at a time—external and internal He is now more interested in the inter- i 


nal affairs of Egypt, and until he stabilises his own position, it is unlikely 
that he would seek to invite trouble with the British over the Canal Zone 

n issue. 

3 II. SUDANESE DEVELOPMENTS : ! 


Since the repudiation of the Anglo-Efyptian Treaty of 1936, King y 
Farouk and his Wafdists Ministers demanded the end of Anglo-Egyptian | — 
“Condominium” (1899) over Sudan. Egypt demanded unity with Sudan 
and claimed it as an integral part of Egypt. The ex-King Farouk was even — - 
proclaimed as the King of Sudan. This position was not accepted by | 
Britain. In 1951 Britain appointed the Sudanese Constitution Amendment 
Commission for preparing an agreed draft constitution for Sudan. The | 
a Commission however failed to submit an agreed draft as it could not agree ^— 
on certain matters. Its British ‘chairman subsequently produced a report 
that served as a basis for discussion in both the Sudanese Executive Council 
and Legislative Assembly; the outcome of this was the document “Was sent to 
London and Cairo in May 1952. This draft statute, which is intended to 
cover the period until the Sudanese “decided freely for themselves the time 
when and the method by which, their right to self-determination shall be 
exercised,” provides for the following measures :—a fully self-governing 
parliamentary democracy with a cabinet system of Government for Sudan; 
an all Sudanese cabinet; a two chamber Parliament of which the lower 
house is to be wholly, and the upper house three-fifths, elected; and a — 
British Governor-General as head of the State. Of course he will. have. i 
powers less than at present, since he is entitled to act upon the advice of 
his ministers except on four reserved- matters; these matters are, foreign 
affairs, divil service contracts, the affairs of the Southern Sudan and ‘in 
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of crisis", when he is empowered to act “either constitutionally or finan- 
“cially or if law and order are gravely menaced.” Naturally these last 
provisos furnish all those who are opposed to continuance of any British 
influence in the Sudan with plentiful arguments about disguised mainten- 
ance of British imperialism. 

When the Sudanese Government Statute was drafted in Khartoum in 
May, 1952, a schedule of date was fixed for its amendment and passage 
“into law. From the date of its communication by the Governor-General to 
the co-domini—Britain and Egypt—six months were to elapse. If in that 
period neither had objected, the Statute was automatically to become law. 
The date of communication was May 8th, and the six months were there- 
fore up on November 9th. 

Neguib invited some Sudanese leaders to Egypt to discuss about the 
draft Constitution as stated above. 

The draft constitution provided for the period between the inauguration 
of self-government and the exercise of self determination, and laid down 
that, during that time, the British Governor-General should be head of the 

- State. Neguib has accepted the principle of Sudanese right to self-determi- 
E mation and has not insisted for forced merger of the Sudan with Egypt. 
Instead, he has agreed to work the Sudan Government Statute, subject to 
some amendments on which he and his Sudanese visitors have agreed. 
"The amendments proposed by General Neguib are as follows: first, he 
wishes to lengthen the transitional period between now and self-determi- 
nation, extending it at least till 1955. The purpose of this change is to 
| give time for Sudanisation—ie,, the transfer of administration, police and 
‘defence to indigenous hands. He proposes that all British and Egyptian 
troops shall leave one year before the vote on self-determination. His 
second main proposal is to retain the clause in the statute that renders the 
British Governor-General the supreme constitutional authority during the 
jnterregnum, but considerably to limit his discretionary powers. These 
were always subject only to the consent of the two-Co-Domini in matters 
of foreign affairs and amendments to the Statute, and in Neguib's draft 
. they remain so. But in the exercise of all the Governor-General’s other dis- 
scretionary powers—the chief of which had to do with control in times of 
emergency and with protecting the special interests of the Southern Sudan 
the note wishes him to work in concert with the international commis- 
sion of five. The Governor-General must be advised in the exercise of his 
- &unctions by a commission of five—one British, one Egyptian, two Sudanese 
“and one Indian or Pakistani. If any decision of theirs were to “conflict 

- with his responsibilities,” he must refer the matter to both co-domini, as 
"he must also do in matters of foreign affairs. The main powers proposed 
_ for the commission are that in the event of disagreement with the Goyernor- 
- "General, its say shall be final unless both the co-domini agree with the 
_ Governor-General. Neguib’s note proposes deletion from the Statute of the 
Governor-General’s special responsibilities for the Southern Sudan—a dele- 
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that that when self determination takes place, the Sudan must choose 
between a link with Egypt and complete independence. It proposes direct 
selections in a greatly increased number of constituencies, and their super- i 
vision by a seven-man international commission which is in its turn to be 
appointed by the Governor-General’s five man international commission. 
Britain has not yet replied to these proposals of Neguib. She is 
.expected to make her decisions on these proposals shortly. 


"II. ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL DISPUTE : 


Brief Historical Introduction: By the end of the last century | 
one William Knox d'Arcy discovered sufficient indications oil deposits in 
the mountains close to the Persian coast. He approached the Shah for a 
concession, The Shah was a man of many vices with little cash and signed | 
away all oil deposits in his territory for a sum of £40,000 and a share of 16 
per cent of net earnings of the industry. The contract was concluded in 
May 1901 and covered a period of sixty years. In 1903 d'Arcy founded the 
First Exploitation Co. with a capital of £600,000 and. Bachtiari Oil Co. 
"During the early years of the present century both these oil companies were | 
merged into one company under the name of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 


When the Shah ‘was forced to abdicate, Lord Strathcona of the Burma Oil | 
Company purchased d'Arcy's shares for a handsome sum. Oil began to 
flow down a 145-mile pipe line to Abadan refinery. This was paralleled 
with the introduction of oil fuel by the British Navy on the intiative of | 


| 
3 
r 
| 
| 
| Winston Churchill who was at that time ^p First Lord of the Admiralty. 


a 


Just before the first world war, Churchill acquired controlling shares of | 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. for the British Government. The total’ area of — 
‘concession covers nearly 500,000 square miles. During the first world war, - 
the British navy could draw on the oil from its own field in Persia. With | 
the termination of the war, Persia became a protectorate of Britain. By | 
the treaty of 1919 with Great Britain, the Shah received a loan of £4 
million against the custom receipts and other sources of revenue. Unden 
terms of the loan Persia had to employ British military adviser and reorga- - 
nise the Persian army according to British direction. * 


When the terms of the treaty was published, there was great internal | 
opposition in Persia. Persia stood on the brink of a revolution and events - 
took a dramatic turn. On February 21, 1921, Reza Khan, an officer. of the 
Cossack stock, marched into the capital, seized power and crowned himself | 


R as Reza Shah. Reza Shah denounced the treaty with Britain and co 
1 cluded a new treaty with Soviet Russia. The treaty with Sovict Russia 
cancelled the previous treaty with the Czar and Persia recovered certain - 
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E. Persia became desperate and cancelled the Treaty of 1901. Britaim 
"complained against Persia before the League of Nations and took the case 
to the International Court of Justice at Hague. Compromise was made and 
a new treaty was concluded in April, 1933. The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. om 
secured an extension of the concession till 1993, and the Shah was guaranteed 
20 per cent of net profits. The agreement fixed the minimum royalty at 
£750,000 a year and the total annual payment at £1 million. The depres- 
sion soon passed off and the Anglo-Persian Oil Co, continued to prosper. 
Production increased and profits rose. Dividends paid to the shareholders. 
averaged 20 per cent. The name of the company was changed to Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. in 1935, and the production capacity rose to 17 million tons 
a year. Between 1938 and 1944 the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. carned profits 
to the extent of £54 million. The company thus returned the capital in 
seven years. After the war, profits continued to rise and dividends paid 
to shareholders in a single year equalled the total invested capital of £33 
million. 
Present position: The Oil Commission set up by the Persian 
Government submitted its report to Persian Parliament recommending 
— nationalization of oil industry on March 8, 1951. Earlier the Commission: 
had rejected a supplementary agreement with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
- The report was submitted only a day after the murder of the Persian Prime 
- Minister, General Razmara. f 
World Bank Proposals: While Dr. Mossadeq visited the U.S.A. — V 
towards the end of 1951, the World Bank made some proposals for the 
— settlement of the Anglo-Iranian Oil dispute. The Bank proposed to provide . 
| money and appoint an Oil Board to run the Abadan refinery. The Bank. 
reserved the right to appoint and dismiss the Oil Board management and 
. employees. The World Bank in its letter dated 3rd January, 1952, to Dr. 
Mossadeq, outlined these general principles ; 


l. The Bank reserves the right to appoint and dismiss the Board: 
management and employees; 


2. The Bank's services would be temporary until final settlement was 
reached with Britain, and would not affect the right of either 
party. 

3. The Bank undertakes to provide money to run Abadan; and 

4. Oil will be distributed through existing facilities.- 


These proposals were rejected by Iran. Dr. Mossadeq rejected the 

‘Bank proposal that profits after expenses would be divided in three parts > 
one to Persia, one to the wholesale buyer and one part to be held by the " 
Bank on trust. The Prime Minister told the Bank that it would be useless f 
to discuss its general proposals unless the Bank agreed to the general 
principles of acting as an agent for the Persian Government in running the 
voil industry and agreed to return to Persia all the proceeds from the sale of 
pil after deducting expenses and the Bank's commission. Referring to the 
ank’s statement that its services would not damage either party's riglits, - 
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‘he said Persia reserved the right to reject any proposals she considered 
damaging to her rights. 

- On January 12, 1952, the Persian Government handed a Note to the 

=> British Ambassador, Sir Francis Shepherd, demanding the closing of all 
‘nine British Consulates in Persia by January 21. 


Iran’s case at the International Court of Justice: It may be 
remembered that Britain filed a case in the International Court of Justice 
.at Hague protesting against the nationalisation by Iran of the oil industry. 
d By the.end of May 1951, Britain applied to the World Court for a declara- 
| tion that Iran's refusal to submit the dispute to the Court was illegal; the 
| Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., asked the Court to appoint an arbitrator. On 9th 
| June when the Anglo-Persian oil case began at the International Court, Dr. 
‘Mossadeq himself opened the Iranian case and explained why the Court 
was not competent to decide the dispute. The British President of the 
| International Court, Sir Arnold Macnair, was ineligible to ‘preside because 
1 Britain is a disputant The Vice-President, Dr. Guorrors of El Salvador 
who was presiding, announced that Sir Narsingh Rau of India had decided 
that it was his duty not to sit in this case because lie was a member of the - 
"Security Council when the Persian oil dispute was discussed. The Court 
agreed with this decision. The Russian Judge, M. Golunsky, was absent 
owing to illness. 


y The British case is that by nationalizing the oil industry, Iran acted | 
contrary to her international obligations, according to Sir Eric Beckett, the 
British lawyer. Dr. Mossadeq dealt in details about the genesis of the 
dispute. He said “You cannot reproach a small nation for defending its 
rights against a crafty attack by a big nation made on the economic, indus- - 
trial and financial fronts of the country.” The judgment of the Court was 
delivered on 22nd July. The Court held that it had no jurisdiction in the 
case and as such it was not competent to pass any judgment. 


On July 5th Mossadeq submitted his resignatin to the Shah. Ghavam. 
n “es Sultaneh was appointed Premier. But riots broke out in Persia, the 
WM supporters of Mossadeq protesting against Ghavam's appointment. At last 
4 Ghavam had to resign and flee for his life. Subsequently he was arrested 
and was put to trial and his property was confiscated. Mossadéq was again | 

* reappointed Premier. 

On 30th August rhe USA and Britain proposed a three-point settlement 
of the Anglo-Iranian oil crisis, including a grant of ten million dollars from 
the USA to Iran. The proposals were as follows :— 

$ (1) Submission to the World Court of the question of compensation | 
to be paid to the AngloJranian Oil Company for the property in 
Iran, nationalised some 24 months ago. i 


(2) Appointment of suitable representatives by the Iranian Govern- 
y. ment and the A.LO.C. to negotiate arrangements for the flow of] 
/ oil from Persia to world markets. 
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(3) I£ the Iranian Government accepts the first two points, it is 
proposed : "P 
(a) AIOC will release for immediate sale 20 to 30 million dollars 
worth of oil now held in Iran by a kind of legal blockade; 
(b) Britain will relax restrictions on exports to Iran and on 
lran's use of British sterling; and T 
(c) The United States will make an immediate grant of ten. 


million dollars to the Iranian Government to assist in their 
budgetary problem. : 


A 


Dr. Mossadeq rejected the Anglo-American offer saying that, the offer 


sought to give ań entirely internal question the colour of being an inter- b 
Governmental issue. Referring to the Anglo-American suggestion to have | 
the compensation issue decided by the Hague Court, Dr. Mossadeq said the n 
' proper course would*be to let Persian Courts handle the question, especially i 


after the Hague judgment. If one party desired to refer his suit to a Court 
which was not in itself qualified for investigating the case, it would be- 
necessary to obtain agreement from the other party as well. The first 
h condition for such an agreement was that the parties should determine the 
_ limit and nature of their dispute. They should in other Words 
- "what issues they wanted to submit to the Court agreed upon. Dr. Mossadeq 
listed 4 counter claims tà be put forward by the Iranian Government m 
1, Disbursement of debts incurred by the Anglo.Iranian Oil Co. in 
Iran for several years as well as indemnity for delayed in payments, o 
Compensation for damages caused by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 1] 
pany, with the help of* the British Government, by "preventing. 
through intrigues and intimídation the sale of the Iranian oil" 


3. Payments for custom and monopoly-rights due to Iran, 
1 4. Payment of taxes on petroleum products consumed by Allied forces. 
JA in- Iran. 3 
Dr. Mossadeq declared after listing the four claims that the AIOC 
"would have to define in a similar way what claims it wanted to submit 
“under the name of compensation”. Once agreement has been reachedion’ 
this point, it will of course be possible to refer the | dispute to a tribunal 
. Which the.parties may mutually agree upon. He said that without such an, 
agreement the compensation issue could not be referred to any court other 
than an Iranian Tribunal He said that the Anglo-American offer was am 
attempt to revive the legal position of the Anglolranian Oil Company 
before the oil nationalization took place. 

Iran's counter proposals to Britain and U. S.: On September 24th, i 
1952, Dr. Mossadeq handed to the British and American Enyoys THT ea J 
his reply to the Anglo-American offer of August 30, 1952. thes nier. 

'oposals offer four methods of settling the financial claims between Iran 
‘and the AIOC. These are: (1) If the settlement of the Iranian Courts. 


determine 


N 


roves unacceptable to the Company, Iran would be prepared to zo to the 
igue Court for settlement of claims on directions the 1919 agreement AM 
i i : 1 Eisamen i 


Ju 


- table will indicate the position. 
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made by D'Arcy, the 1933 agreement or the 1949 supplementary agreement. 
(2) If all these* agreements proved unacceptable to the Company as a basis 
for a settlement Iran would agree to arbitration by any mutually agreed 
upon and internationally recognised method of settlement, (3) The court 
should however give a verdict on all issues within six months of their being 
referred to it; and (4) As a condition for starting direct negotiations with 
the Company, Iran would insist on the payment of 49 million pounds ster- 
ling by the Company. 

While there was no ultimatum for the severance of relations with 
Britain, a period of 10 days was allowed for Britain to reply to the demands. 
The counter-proposals seek to ensure that the Company gets the compensa- 
tion only for installations left behind in Abadan and other places. There 
would be no question of any other compensation after nationalisation in 
1951. The offer was valid until October 4. Dr. Mossadeq offered to 
accept any of three bases for the examination of claims of both parties 
selected by the International Court and recognized by it as fair. "These 
were:, 1. The D'Arcy agreement of 1919, with due regard to income-tax 
which Persia should have received in accordance with the country's enacted 
laws. This offer covers only the period up to the date of nationalization 
given as April 30, 1951. 2. The 1933 concession agreement for the period 
from 1933 to the end of 1947 and the supplemental agreement of 1948 (not 
ratified by Persia) for the period from, 1948 to April 30, 1951. 3. The 
fairest concession agreements of other oil producing countries in the world, 
where the cost of producing oil is not cheaper than the cost of producing 
Iranian oil during a corresponding period. Iran demanded £49 million 
from the AIOC under the original 1933 concession agreement and not under 
the 1949 supplemental agreement which was never ratified by Paris. 


On October 5,, Britain replied to Persia explaining that the fears Dr. 
Mossadeq had expressed about future British action in Persia if an, oil 


“settlement was reached on the basis of the British-U.S. proposals 


were without foundation. “The proposals in no way fail to recognize the 
fact of Persia’s nationalization of her oil industry or seek the 1933 conces- 
sion. There was no suggestion that there should be a foreign management 
of the oil industry, still less was this put forward as a consideration. Britain 
did not contemplate a monopoly of the purchase of oil.” 

' The Anglo-tIranian dispute still remains unresolved. It is reported 
that Britain and the USA will soon make a new approach to Iran for the 
settlement of the dispute. Iran has now severed her diplomatic relations 
with Britain. British embassy has been closed in Persia and so also the 
Tranian embassy in Britain. 

Without Persia, oil output in 1952 is estimated to be about 5 per cent 
higher than it was in 1951. The total world production this year would 
be about 640 million metric tons, compared with 610 million metric tons 
Jast year; the 1952 estimate is about 60 per cent greater than in 1946, "HE 
USA is responsible for more than half of the world output. The following 
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; (Million metric tons) 
1946 1951 * 1952 
(estimated). 
3 USA 248-2 324-2 331-0 
; Venezuela 567 90-9 95-0 
Saudi Arabia 81 37:2 41-0 
Kuwait 08 28:2 377 
| Traq 47 87 19-0 
Ni Mexico 71 110 11:0 
Canada 1:0 6-4 80 
Persia 19:5 164 Pe 
Total 390:8 610:6 640-0 


There were signs of rising output in Russia and most of the satellite: 


countries in Eastern Europe. 


1 IV. THE ELECTIONS IN THE U,S.A. 
|| 


4 The American people have surprised themselves and the world. The 
|... victory of General Eisenhower is a measure of his personal magnetism. On 
_ 5th November, he was elected President of the USA—the first Republican 
to succeed in 20 years. In the Senate contests, the votes were very often 
selective as well as closely divided; of the 12 Democrats returned 10 were 
from States that gave the Presidential vote to the Republicans," Five of 
these were southern or border States, but one Republican won in a border 
State that went to Mr. Stevenson. The close division of the last Senáte— 
49 Democrats and 47 Republicans—has been repeated in reverse in the new 
Senate with 47 Democrats, 48 Republicans and one independent, the self- 
exiled Mr. Morse from Republican Oregon. As it is, the deciding vote in 
a tie, will be cast by Mr. Nixon, the new Vice-President. The party posi- 
tion in the new House of Representatives is almost a reversal of the last 
House. From present indications, with several results still undecided, the 
Republicans will have a majority of about ten in the new House, a rae less 
imposing one than that of the 1946 Congress when 246 Republicans were 
returned. Mr. Eisenhower carried 38 States with 429 votes in the electoral 
college which formally chooses the President. Mr. Stevenson, the Democrat 
candidate, too nine States with 89 electoral votes, In the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a total seat of 435, the Republicans have so far secured 222 
seats, the Democrats securing 212—one seat is still undecided. Tt is how- 
ever being said that in choosing Mr. Eisenhower the American voters have 
; not chosen the party. The voters did not want any drastic change of policy 
but what they want is more efficient management at home and more imagi- 
Dative management abroad. The new President 
anges in either economic or foreign policies. 
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V. KOREAN SITUATION : 


There is stalemate in the Korean situation for about more than a year, 
with occasional flareups. UN forces in Korea now face a Communist army 
of more than one million men, mainly Chinese, deployed in depth. In its 
report to the UN General Assembly in November, the Allied Command 
stated, “Final conclusion of an armistice under the terms of the present 
draft agreement now depends upon Communist acceptance of a solution to 
the prisoner of war question consistent with humanitarian principles." 
For bringing about a truce in Korea, the. UN Command is reported to be 
willing to return all prisoners excepting those who would violently resist 
repatriation. The Communists however have insisted on the return of all 
prisoners, by force, if necessary. The report states that an issue of princi- 
ple has thus been posed on which the Unified Command cannot yield 
without disregard for the fundamental principles of human rights and indi- 
vidual freedom embodied in the UN Charter. The UN Command has 
offered numerous proposals for: settling the question, but all these propo- 
sals have been categorically rejected by the Communists. It is said that not 
a single constructive proposal for solution of the prisoner of war question 
has been put forward by the Communists. For months the Communists 

but have merely exploited the negotiation 


have not in fact been negotiating ] | 
session for propaganda and preparation purposes. Ever since 1951, pro- 
posals and counter-proposals are being put forward by either parties for 


effecting a truce in the Korean War, but on the issue of the return of all 
Communist prisoners to China, no peace can be reached. 

On 2nd January 1952, at Panmunjon the UN Command put forward 
a six-point plan for the eventual exchange of all Korean war prisoners and 
the repatriation of all civilians held by both sides in the Korean war. The 
plan calls for the exchange of prisoners on a one-for-one basis as a first 
stage, then the exchange of remaining prisoners for civilians who elect to 
be repatriated. The Communists who have been calling for a "blanket" 
exchange of all prisoners at once, asked for time to study the plan in detail. 
The North Korean General Lee Sang said the proposals contained parts 
^we cannot agree to politically”. The UN Negotiators proposed that a 
neutral body supervise the system. giving all prisoners the right to be ex- 
changed or remain where they were. The prisoners exchanged would be 
on parole and not allowed to carry arms. 

On 3rd January the Communists rejected categorically the UN propo- 
sals for the exchange of prisoners. On 5th January the USA warned the 
Communist China that if Communist forces crossed the cease-fire line and 
broke the truce terms, the war would no longer be confined to the Korean 
Peninsula and Communist China would cease to be a sanctuary, The USA 
would not again be drawn into an inconclusive land campaign. Instead 
a blockade of China’s coast by US sea and air forces coupled with bombard. 
ment of strategic targets within reach of land or sea based aircraft «or of 
naval gunfire, would be applied. 

On 4th February peace talks in Korea were resumed. The UN with- 

s 
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drew its insistence on the International Red Cross supervising exchange of 
prisoners and civilian repatriation. The Communists proposed for a high 
level political conference, after an armistice, to solve the Korean problem, 
The Communists demanded that China should be a party to the confer- 
ence itself. The UN delegates however did not agree to that. The Com- 
munists proposals included: (1) withdrawal of all foreign troops from: 
Korea; (2) peaceful settlement of the Korean question; «and (3) other 
questions related to peace in Korea. The UN counter-proposals suggested 
that the conference should discuss: (1) withdrawal of non-Korean forces- 
from Korea; (2) peaceful settlement of the Korean question; and (3) other 
Korean questions related to peace. 

On 16th March UN Staff Officers reported “the most progress in two- 
months” as Communist negotiators tentatively accepted a compromise pro- 
posal clearing five disputed points in the Korean cease-fire supervision 
arrangements, The Allied “package proposal” was presented informally 
on the 15th March to the Communists. It provided for Allied concessions: 
on three points and Communists concessions on two others. The Allied 
concessions were: (1) scrapping of the demand that both sides report 
locations of major units to the joint military armistice commission; (2) 
{dropping of the clause which would ban the massing of forces in a manner, 

threatening the other side; and (3) the scaling down of the number of 
ports of entry during an armistice. 

The Communists in turn had to agree: (1). that the authority of 
neutral inspection teams exclude the right to examine "secret" designs of 
„war equipment; and (2) that the identity of the truce agreement be limited. 
by inserting the words "in Kórea” in appropriate paragraphs. The Allies: 
told the Communists the proposals would have to be accepted in full or it 
would be withdrawn altogether. 

„Communists seriously protested at what they termed a “barbarous: 
massacre" of Communist prisoners at Koje Island, South Korea in March. 
A UN Command statement to the Communist delegates said 12 Commu- 
nist prisoners were killed in the camp and 27 injuren when unruly prisoners- 
attacked co-operative prisoners. It was the second affray on the Island in 
a month, About 170,000 Communist prisoners are confined in the camp. 
The statement was rejected by the Communist delegate as completely 
unacceptable. Y 

On 7th May, it was reported that Communist truce negotiators agreed: 
_to withdraw their nomination of Russia as a neutral armistice inspector— 
‘one of the main issues blocking a cease-fire. The issue of an exchange of 

prisoners of war was now the only remaining major ‘problem barring 
acceptance of the UN’s “overall solution” for a truce. General Ridgeway 
said the UN plan offered to return to the Communists about 70,000" 
prisoners who do not actually forcibly oppose repatriation. In return, the 
UN wanted back 12,000 men “the Communists state they are now hold- 
ing.” » The UN had agreed to the Communists demand that an armistice- 

airfields. The UN Command? 


agreement should allow the building of 
wed its willingness following an armistice to permit any suitable in 
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s 
j national body or joint Red Cross teams, together with observers from both 
| sides, to interview persons held by the UN Command who have indicated 
they would forcibly oppose repatriation, and to return promptly to the 
@ Communists any such who do not do so. "| 
i On 8th May Communists prisoners in Koje island seized their UN 
i camp Commandant, General Frank T. Dodd and to be holding him 
hostage. Subsequently, his release was secured by allowing some conces- 
g sions to the prisoners. 

Meanwhile there was strained relations between the South Korean 
Government and the UN forces. On June 1, 1952, the South Korean 
Government said that it would be forced to oust all agencies of the UN 
from Korea “if they do not stop interfering with internal affairs.” Presi- 

5 dent Syngman Rhee had arrested twelve members of the Korean National 

Assembly without the consent of the Assembly. On 3rd June President 
Truman despatched a personal letter to Dr, Rhee, President of South 
Korea, declaring his shock and amazement over the political crisis that-has 
developed between Dr. Rhee and the Korean National Assembly. 


On 9th June in a letter to General Clark, Commander-in-Chief of the 

UN forces in Korea, Kim Il Sung, Supreme Commander of the Korean 

People’s Army put forward a three point plan for the settlement of the 

prisoners of war issue. Gen Kim accused the UN delegates of trying to 

"break the negotiations at Pafimunjon, The letter inter alia says: “To 

4 settle the question of POW repatriation by consultation on a reasonable 

4 basis, the delegates of both sides have reached agreement in the' talks, 

1 guaranteeing that the repatriated POW's of both sides will not take part 

again in the Korean war and can return home and resume a life of peace. 

To carry out this guarantee, the delegates of our side have time and again 

put forward a most practical and just proposal, namely, all foreign armed 

|» personnel (UN forces or the Chinese People's volunteers) captured by both 

| sides should be repatriated by both sides: all Korean armed personnel 

(South Korean forces or the Korean People’s Army) captured by both sides 

|... whose homes are in areas on the opposite side, should be repatriated and 

A those whose homes are in areas on the side of their custodians may be 

allowed to return home directly and need not be repatriated. This pro- 

l posal completely conforms, to the spirit of 1949 Geneva Convention which 
is universally accepted.” South Korea protested against the UN proposal ` 

for voluntary repatriation of POW’s as unreasonable. 


` On 23rd and 24th June hundreds of American aircraft miade raids on 
d the power stations on the Korean bank of the Yalu river. The bombing 
di of Yalu power stations raised severe consternation all over the world 
"Britain felt aggrieved at not being consulted by the American General before- 
! bombing ge Yalu power stations. i 

A On September 28th, three different proposals for breaking the 
b in the Korean truce talks about the repatriation of in e ur adhag 
"presented by Lieutenant-General William Harrison, chief UN negotiator, at 


|. Panmunjon. } 
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These proposals were rejerted by the Communists. General Kim 11 
-said he could find nothing new in them. P 

On October 18, Russia put forward a seven-point peace proposal 
¿before the UN General Assembly, including end of the Korean war on 
-Communist terms. E 

These proposals were not accepted by the UN. While the year goes 
.out, the war in Korea still goes on. : 


VI. THE BONN TREATY: 


On 26th May, the occupation in West Germany came to an end. The 
conventions signed on May 26th by Mr. Acheson, Dr. Adenauer, Mr. Eden 
and M. Schuman constitute neither a peace treaty nor a permanent settle- 
-ment. The treaty of Germany as it is now being called is a freely nego- $ 
«tiated agreement on how Western Germany and the three allied Govern- 
ments shall work together in a complex and dangerous situation. It makes 
«the Germans equal partners with their European neighbours in most cssen- 
tial matters by ending the occupation and other restrictive arrangements 
.arising out of the war which Germany lost. The Federal Republic regains 
authority over its external and internal affairs, but the Allies retains powers 
“40 negotiate for German unity with the Russians, to maintain rights in 
Berlin and to give the troops defending the, territory essential facilities and 
a certain freedom of action in emergency. i 

| Powers reserved by the Western Allies in case of emergency after the? | 
end of the occupation will be extremely limited and do not provide for the 
-reassumption of Allied supfeme authority. The three powers, according 
to the texts of the so-called general agreement, can declare a state of emer- 
wency only when they consider that the security of their troops is endangered ! 
"through an attack from outside West Germany or Berlin, through an over- : 
throw of the free democratic order or a severe disturbance of public safety 
and order. The state of emergency can be maintained only as long as the 
emergency exists. Should it be maintained longer, the West German Gov- 
„ernment can appeal to the Atlantic Council 

Objections are being made to the extra-territorial rights which are 
retained by the non-German forces on German soil. The Bonn Treaty has 
not yet been ratified by the West German Parliament. There are great 
-oppositions to the treaty in West Germany. Germany much aggrieved 
cover the forcible integration of Saar with France. 


VII. THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY : 


The High Authority of the six nation European Coal and Steel Com- e 
-munity was launched on August 10, 1952, at Luxemburg. Mr. Monnet is 
the Chairman of the High Authority. The treaty known as the Schuman 
“Plan was initialled in draft on 19th March. 195] and signed by the foreign 
“ministers of the six countries on 19th March, 1951. It had to be ratified 
‘within six months. The six member countries are, Germany, France (| 


i 
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cluding representatives of the Saar), Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and the 
Luxemburg. 

The first aim of the Schuman Plan is to eliminate “the age-old opposi- 

‘tion of France and Germany” and to make any war between the two coun- 

tries "not merely unthigkable, but actually impossible"; the second aim ia- 
to pool basic production and institute a new higher authority with binding 
executive powers, in order to build “the first concrete foundation of the 
European federation which is indispensable to the preservation of peace.” 
That the political objective was dominant was further evidenced by the 
exchange between London and Paris on the question of British participa- 
tion in the negotiations: the “central inspiration” of the French proposal 
was that “it aims at substituting, on a limited but decisive point, a commu- 
nity of interest for the present divisions; it provides for the establishment 
of a high authority of a new character; it gives, that authority the task of* 
providing for a general rise in the standard of living.” af 

Britain has not joined the Schuman Plan. 


There will be a High Authority consisting of nine members, eight 
designated by the six signatory governments acting together, and the ninth 
elected by the original eight. These members will remain in office for six 
years, the whole membership will then be redesignated, and thereafter one- 
third will retire every two years.. The Authority may issue decisions, which 

will be binding, recommendations, which will be binding as regards- 
"specified objectives but not as regards means for attaining them, and 
opinions, which will have no binding force. The Authority would have a 
supra-national character, not merely in its executive and administrative 
powers, but in the fact that its members, its president and the auditor of 


acting together, and none could therefore in any way the nominee of indi- 


vidual governments. 
` The High Authority will be assisted by a consultative committee of not 
less than. thirty and not more than fifty-one producers, workers, consumers: 
and dealers. On certain named issues, the Authority must consult com- 
mittee, while it may take its counsel on any occasion. The Authority is- 
responsible to the Assembly in the sense that the latter at its annual 
session can cause’ the authority to resign in a body by passing a vote of 
censure by a two-thirds majority of members present and voting,. 
provided they represent a majority of the total membership. . It is however 
evident that this power will be used in the most exceptional circumstances, 
* and no other powers are given to the Assembly beyond the right to receive: 
E lé formation and to discuss in open session the Authority's general report. 
| ts membership will be elected by parliaments from among their own mem- 
E bership, 18 from Germany, France (including representatives from the 
; Saar), and Italy, 10. from Belgium and Netherlands, and 4 from Luxem- 
burg. i : 
E There will be a Council of Ministers. Tris organ will serve to retain 
“in the hands of governments effective control over much of the Authority's- 
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its accounts, would be appointed jointly by the participating governments. ` 
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activity. Each State will have one representative to the Council, and its 
main function is to harmonize “the action of the High Authority and that 
of the Governments, which are responsible for the general economic policy , 
„of their countries. In a wide range of issues the Authority can act only? 
with the unanimous concurrence of thé Council; such issues include the ins- 
titution by the Authority of financial mechanisms for promoting the 
general aims of the treaty, assistance in the financing of works and installa- * 
tions, and the issuing of any decisions or recommendations considered 
necessary by the Authority and not explicitly provided for in Treaty., 
Moreover, certain powers are reserved for direct exercise by the Council; 
in times of shortage, the Council acting unanimously and advised by the 
‘Authority, will establish consumption priorities and the allocation of thé 
.coal and steel resources of the Community, the Authority having power to 
.act only if the Council fails to reach a unanimous decision (allocation of 
„assigned resources within each State will be carried out by the Government 
.of cach state in consultation with the Authority); minimum and maximum 
‘customs duties on cool and steel in trade with third countries will be fixed 
by the Council, acting unanimously on the proposal of the Authority. On 
the most important issues of policy—those that most directly affect the 
general economic wellbeing and development of the member states--no 
. derogation of sovereignty by any signatory is involved, while on many 
-other issues the French and West German Governments retain a veto on the | 
actions of the High Authority. 9 à 


There shall be a Court with political as well as juridical competence. 

Jt will be composed of seven judges appointed by governments acting in 
. common and will have jurisdiction over appeals against decisions or recom- 
mendations by the Authority on grounds of “lack of legal competence, 
substantial procedural violations, violation of the treaty or of any rule of 
‘law relating to its application, or abuse of power." If a member state consi- 
ders that a decision of the Authority may provoke fundamental and persis- 
tent disturbances in its economy, it may appeal to the Court after taking 
the matter to the High Authority, and the Court will review the sufficiency | 
of the grounds of the decision. The Schuman Plan countries produce — 
nearly 2315 million tons of coal and 37-9 million tons of steel production. || 
The figures below will reveal the position as it was in 1951: 


S Population Coal (tons) Steel (tons) 


48,120,000 118,900,000 13,500,000 
42,200,000 53,000,000 9,800,000 

900,000 53,000,000. . 2,600,000 
8,678,000 29,700,000 5,100,000; 


46,565,000 
10,264,000 10,400,000 
300, Nil, 
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C. THE SOVIET FIFTH FIVE YEAR PLAN: 


The Soviet Russia has started a fifth five year plan for the years 1951- 
[in .55. Under the plan, tre per capita production of commodities will be as 


follows : 

Per Capita Production (Kilograms). 
W. Ger- France USSR 1955 
USA UK many USSR 
planned 

1951. 

Coal .. 3,500 4,500 2,480 1,250 1,384 1,730 
Oil ++ 2,050 1 29 7 208 325 
; Electricity (kwh) 2,468 1,199 1,070 850 500 756 
“i Pig iron * 309426 197 223 206 100 - 159 
635 317 281 232 154 206 


The Plan envisages an annual increases of about 10 per cent in the 
national income and 12 per cent in gross industrial production, That is, 
there will be a rise over the five years of about 60 per cent in national 
income and 70 per cent in gross output of industry. During the fifty-five - 
year Plan, the following increases are to take place: for pig iron production 
—approximately 32 per cent; steel—42 per cent; rolled metals—not less than 
100 per cent; &oke—80 per cent; and iron ore production will rise by 200 

4> per cent In addition to the further development in iron and steel indus- 
"f triés in the South, the Urals, Siberia, and the Central and North-Western 
regions, the development of the metallurgical industry in the Transcaucasug 
must be assured. There must also be iron-ore projecting and prospecting 
in the Karelo-Finnish Republic. Priority is now apparently to be given to 
the Urals, Siberia, the Volga area, the Far East and Central Asia. There 
will thus be an eastward shift of industry. An indirect indication is pro- 
= 4 vided by the intended expansion of the production of non-ferrous metals, 
í ` since the deposits of the latter are located chiefly ín the Urals or further 
i east. During the five years of the plan the output of nickel is to rise by 
. - one-half, that of tin by over three quarters; copper production is to be 
P nearly doubled, that of zinc is to increase one and one half times, while the 
output of lead and aluminium is to be increased considerably. The follow- 

l ing table will indicate the planned indices of Industrial production. 


Planned Indices of Industrial Production 


-. (1950—100). 


Producers! Goods 1955 Consumer Goods 
| f Coal . Te 143 Paper 
^ Oil id 185 Cotton goods : 
ò` Crude steel AN 162 Leather footwear : 
: Metal cuttingtools .. 260 Sugar E 
+ Commercial timber .. 156 Animal fat ' 


" | 180 + 
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Production of Consumer Goods 


B 
Unit. 1949 1955 | 
target 
Cotton fabrics LU mn. metres 3,886 6142 v 
Woollen fabrics RUN ae is : 
Leather footwear EE ee p 
Animal fats A 2 i 
Sugar son stous 2 A 
Vegetable fats ¿i nei ga d 
Basic Production (Million metric tons) 
1951. bL 
1955 $ 
USA UK, Frane, USSR USSR ^ 
& W. Germany planned 1 
E 523-0 398.4 281-0 3720 
em 309-0 17 42:3 70:0 
iom ae UE 1030 162.5 
Pig iron E 95:4 392 ai 2 
Crude steel d : ) Excludi Es i2 
*1,000 million kwh. (c) Excluding Saar. 


Pe sed to increase the gross grain crop in the five-year period L 

ES um ent tre wheat crop to increase by 55-65 per cont. the See p 

by E $7 556 per cent, the fax crop by 40-50 per cent, the sugar-heet crop - 
cro| 


by 65-70 per cent, and the sunflower crop by 50-60 per cent. 
y 65- 


ix. COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC CONFERENCE : 


The C ommonwealth Economic Conference which concluded ELSEN 

-11th December, 1952, has issued a communiqus, outlining the various 
on 11 n which the delegates have agreed to take action. The Common- 
eat MES have agreed to build up their economic strength and com- ^ 
wealth a by developing their natural resources with particular refer- a 
petitive Ed raw matertals, minerals and engineering products, The 
ence to E has been unanimous on the need for a reduction in trade 
Conference estrictions, and achievement of the convertibility of the pound: 
barriers, © stages. The highlight of the Conference is the decision to. 
sterling Meals the auspices of the Bank of England, a Commonwealth 
establis Nos poration for financing suitable development programmes of the- 
Finance mein countries. Emphasis bas been laid on the need for secur- 
Common eration of the US and the countries of the OEEC | 
id the Sly convertibility of the pound. The following ar 
abou' 
conclusions = 


1 Sterling area has been faced wi 

ejn recent years the £ 1 
In dacs which hove forced its members to take emergency measures of 
d exchange restrictions, CR. Tenens Were necessary, but they 

ded to frustrate the longterm economic expar sion oni 
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which our hopes and opportunities for the future are founded. This was 
recognised in thé January meeting of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 
The measures taken in accordance with the conclusions of that meeting 
have, however, enabled the present Conference to decide that a more. 
positive policy can now be adopted, both by the Commonwealth countries 
themselves and in concert with other friendly countries, to promote the 
expansion of world production and trade.” 

The Conference agreed that the Commonwealth countries would work 
together to achieve certain broad common objectives. They haye no inten- 
tion of seeking the creation of a discriminatory economic block; rather, 
their object is by strengthening themselves, to benefit world economy, 
generally, Accordingly the following principles were agreed on: 

(a) Internal economic policies designed to curb inflation and rises in 

the cost of living should be steadily followed. 

(b) Sound economic development should be encouraged with the 
object of increasing productive strength and competitive power, 
providing employment and raising the standards of living. 

(c) A multilateral trade and payment system should be extended: over 
the widest possible area. 

An adequate and stable external balonce must be the first objective for 
all Governments. Failure to achieve this means repeated crises a conti- 
nuously rising cost of living, a constant threat to employment, and failure 
to develop resources effectively. T 

As regards the Imperial Preference, there was general recognition at 
the Conference of the value of existing preferences. On the initiative of 
the United Kingdom a discussion took place on a proposal that all Common- 
‘wealth countries should join in seeking release from the "no-nowe 
preference" rule in the General Agteement on Tariff and Trade (GATT) 
and this United Kingdom proposal was supported by the representatives of 
sore countries, The representatives of other cohntries felt that such an 
approach would not advance the agreed objective of restoring multilateral 
world trade and the Conference was therefore unable to support it. 


X. TUNISIAN CRISIS 


The entire French North Africa is in revolt. For some years the 
nationalist feeling in North Africa: was growing to such an extent that 
administrative measures alone would be unable to restrain it for any length 
of time. In facta state of seige was proclaimed in Tunisia in 1938 ond 
M. Bourguiba, leader of the Neo-Destourian Party, was deported for the 
first time to Southern Tunisia. The state of seige has persisted continu- 
ously since then, with military courts competent to try political offences. 
Since 1938 the growth of Arab nationalism elsewhere and the formation of 
independent states in the former French protectorates of Syria and the. 
Lebanon, as well as new Muslim States in ‘Asia, have combined to increase | 
“the North Africans’ impatience with their colonial status. - 4 
The constitutional issues round which the struggle is waged in Tuni 
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reflect both a serious economic crisis and the silent intrusion of the Algerian 
problem into Tunisian affairs. Algeria, unlike Tunisia which is a protec- 

torate, with 90 per cent. of its population Muslims, was annexed in 1865 

by Napoleon III and became part of Metropolitan France. k 

It was precisely because the French authorities considered that an 
independent Tunisia threatened the security of French rule in Algeria that 
Tunisia was occupied in 1881. Influential sections of tre French citizens 
in Algeria, who number a million, are still apprehensive of the effect of 
nationalist successes in Tunisia might exert on the Algerians. The policies | 
of land confiscation and of France's politique de peuplement (Settlement | 
of French citizens for their political effect) which Tunisians have seen in 
operation in Algeria have gone far enough in their own country to make 
then view French laution in face of their demand with suspicion. 

Until the entry of the French, Tunisia was a country of artisa-1s, small- 
scale agriculture, and primitive grazing. Now of the three million hectares 
of cultivable land half is owned by about 6,000 French citizens while most 
of the rest is divided up into Tunisian peasant holdings. The fact that some 
‘of the French-owned estates were reclaimed by French enterprise from 
former waste and rough grazing does not mitigate the resultant social dis- 
equilibrium. More than a third of the population is now composed of 
migrant seasonal agricultural labourers. The influx of French manufac- 
turers aided by a system of preferences, displaced many of the Tunisian 

| artisans without providing them with alternative means of livelihood. The 
diminution of the Tunisian artisans, the dispossession of many Tunisian 
peasants to build up French estates, and the rapid’ natural increase of the 
population have led to chronic unemployment. At present the Tunisian 
sees Frenchmen taking up posts in Government services and French-owned 
enterprises while more than three-quarters of the Tunisian Arab labour 
force lacks steady employment. The concentrotion of property in the hands 
of the French mining and similar companies aggravates this discontent. 

Trade Union Support: The main driving force of M. Bourguiba's 
Neo-Destourian (Constitution) Party is provided by the Arab Trade Union 
movement (U.G.T.T.), which organises the labourers, and the General 
Union Tunisian Agriculturists (UGAT) consisting of peasants and farmers. 
Owing to the predominance of French land owning and commercial 
interests in Tunisian political life, however, the authorities’ attitude towards 
such labour activities as would be considered legitimate in Europe is less 
liberal than might have been hoped, and labour unrest is sometimes coun- 
tered by arrests and occasional shootings by the gendarmerie. 

When the Tunisian case came up before the Security Council, it refused 
to discuss the Franco-Tunisian dispute holding that it is a domestic affair? yg 
of France and the international law as such is not applicable. The French 
Government have repeatedly declared that Tunisia is part ond parcel of the 
French Union, and that all questions relating to Franco-Tunisian affairs are 
matters of a purely domestic character. | 
On the contrary, when in 1922, a-dispute arose between France and 
“Britain regarding French decrees imposing French nationality on Britis 
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subjects residents in Tunisia, it was vehemently urged by Britain that“ 
France had no authority to enact legislation of this character. In hen 
memorandum to the League of Nations of August, 1922, Britain asserted 
that Tunisia is "under the sovereignty of the Bey of Tunis" and that it 
is "not French terripory, but is only under French protection." The same 
argument was advanced by Sir Douglas Hogg (afterwards Lord Hailsham) 
and Sir Earnest Pollock, two outstanding British jurists, before the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice when the Franco-British dispute was 
referred to it by the Council of the League of Nations. This view was 
accepted by the Permanent Court, including the French Judge, who con- 
curred in an opinion adverse to France, for the Court held that the treaties 
between France and Tunisia were “international documents" and should 
be interpreted in accordance with the principles of international law. In 
these circumstances, it is, to say the least, astonishing to find the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, seriously stating that, the Franco-Tunisian 
dispute is à domestic matter and does not fall within the ambit of the 
United Nations ! 


XI. NATIONALISM IN KENYA: 


The present troubles in the Kikuyu areas of Kenya must be regarded 
as a phase in the struggle of African nationalism. They are distinctive on 
two counts. It is the first time in ‘a British African colony that such a 
movement has taken place on the very doorstep of European settlement 
or that the technique of revolutionary efforg has been extended to include 
an avowedly terrorist organization. The structure of nationalism in Kenya 
contains many features in common with nationalism in the Gold Coast, 
with the proviso that the mass of the people here are more backward than 
Gold Coast Africans, and the intelligentsia less numerous. So close in some 
cases is the parallel that it is tempting to believe that there is conscious 
imitation. Unrest here has stemmed from four sources—the Kenya African 
Union, the Kikuyu Independent Schools Association, the Mau Mau, which 
is the element distinctive to Kenya, and the common thugs whom Lord 
Ogmore described in the House of Lords as having cashed in on the 
situation. 

To take first the political side of the movement, the Kenya African 
Union was beginning to show signs of fission even before the arrest of its 
leaders and officials on October 21, 1952. There is a parallel here with the 
break-away from Dr. Danquah’s United Gold Coast Convention of 
Mr. Nkrumah to form the Convention People’s Party. The extremist wing 
of the Kenya African Union was led by Jomo Kenyatta. He has a power- 
ful gift of oratory ; his arrest has built him up in the imagination of both 
his supporters and his opponents into something slightly bigger than life 
size. Kenyatta was not only the Official resident of the Union in name ; 
‘he was by far the most influential African leader in Kenya. a 

Eliud Mathu, who is the best known moderate KAU leader, was not] 
an office-holder of the Union, nor did he have a personal following Jik/ 
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Kenyatta. He is a Balliol man who has given good service to Kenya in 
the past, and achieved the distinction of becoming the first African member 
of the Governor's executive council He has failed to play any significant 

art in the present crisis and stands now discredited by Europeans and 
‘Africans alike. Fissions in the Kenya African Union, were accentuated by 
a growing discontent at the exclusive domination of the Kikuyu, to which 
tribe both Kenyatta and Mathu belong, and there is significance in the fact 
that the present principal provisional officers of the Kau rump all belong to 
different tribes, 

The Kenya African Union might well have remained a townsmen's 
body with little following in the countryside but for the use made of the 
independent schools, the largest group of which was the Kikuyu Indepen- 
dent Schools Association. These, like the Ghana Schools in the Gold 
Coast, carried the gospel of nationalism. far and wide into the villages, and 
particularly to the younger generation. Kenyatta, from his Kenya Teachers’ 
College at Githunguri (of which Peter Mbiu Koinange, who was sent to 
London as a representative of the KAU, was at one time headmaster) 
supplied teachers who set the tone in these schools. They supplied the 
children with literature condemning European land ownership in the 
Highlands and they preached anti-Christian doctrines. : 

These schools had their origin many years ago in the Kikupu reaction 
against the attempt by the missions to eradicate female circumcision. 

» Kenyatta expanded the schools and diverted them to his own ends. By the 
' beginning of the year 1952, they were winning children from the missions 
in droves, and this process ouslasted the declaration of the emergency. 

Tt is the KISA which shows the link between KAU and MAU MAU. 
The Mau Mau oath binds the initiate to support Jomo Kenyatta, the presi- 
dent of KAU, to take his or her children away from the mission schools, 
and in some instances, to contribute money to the independent schools. 
There are moreover instances of independent schoolmasters being oath 
administrators of Mau Mau are interdependent and while it is plain that 
"Mau Mau supports KAU, the reverse proposition caa be supported only by 
inference on the facts so far made public. / 

The mystery surrounding Mau Mau itself is evidenced only too clearly 
in the fact that no one even knows what the words mean. A like mystery 

- still surrounds other recidivist semi-religious movements which have at 
- times agitated other Kenya tribes. These movements have to be interpreted 
“in African and not European categories of'thought. Mau Mau establish 
ed itself in a highly secretive tribe whose traditional method of organization 
before’ the European came was on the grapevine system, with no established 
hierarchical chain of command. 
j Something like 90% of the Kikuyu must now be accounted members 
/ of Mau Mau out of conviction, fear or interest. Its ramifications through 
.. the shops, the Press and the transport system are endless. The existence 
of an insecure urban proletariat in Nairobi on the outskirsts of the Kikuyu 
eserves, ensures that its initiators can have little control over the spread 
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It is tempting to place the present disturbances in Kenya in a wider 
setting : to look upon them as the fruits of Malanism in South Africa on 
the one rond or of the big political advances made by West Africans on the 
other. But to ascribe them solely to extraneous influences would be mis- 
Jeading. The situation in Kenya has been inherently explosive for many 
years. How could if be otherwise, with a steadily growing African popu- 
lation, which is increasingly unable to find a means of subsistence on the 
land, living side by side with a small European population farming large 
areas? Disturbances broke out in Kenya among the Mau Mau. The kill- 
ing of 16 Mau Mau men by the British police threw them into a state of 
frenzy and they killed several policemen. A state of emergency has been 
proclaimed in Kenya. 

The cause of Mau Mau campaign is directly economic. The material 
causes are in essence agrarian. The Kenya African is a small peasant farmer 
whose only alternative employment is to go out and work as a casual 
Jabourer, either on a European farm or in a town, and he therefore has 
to keep a footing on the land, that is in the native reserve, as insurance 
against destitution. | 

The system worked so long as there was enough land to go round. It 
has broken down when there is overcrowding. The first tribe to suffer was 
the Wakamba. They never reacted violently. But the Kikuyu, now faced 
or threatened with extinction, have reacted violently. With rich and well- 
tended European farmstead alongside the reserves, it is hardly surprising 
that agrarian discontents should be rife among the peasant masses. The 
resultant bitterness eh with a sort of split personality, is strong and 
deep. It affects Africans of all tribes, but®again the Kikuyu most. The 
economic lot of the Kenya people must be improved early. Kenya is a test. 
case of colonial development, a chance for Britain to show that it has the 
will and the means to give Africons bread—and enough of it—as well 
the vote. x 


? INDIAN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Indian politics in 1952 records several important events, like the general | 
election, the agreement with Kashmir, liquidation of some leftist parties, 
adoption of the final Five Year Plan, inauguration of Community Develop- 
ment Projects. The general election revealed that the ‘leftism” in politics 
has not yet struck root on the Indian soil and extremists at either end is 


referred to lukewarm politics that keeps the middle of the road. Congress 
notwithstanding its known inclinations and moderate philosophy has been 


" chosen to the power and the second preference goes to the Communists, 


The Socialists and KMP. have miserably failed in the general elections. In 
Bihar one interesting feature of the elections is the total elimination of the 
Jeftist parties from the industrial belt of the State. No left representative | 
has been elected from the coal belt of Manbhum, and none from the steel 


area of Singhbhum or Jamshedpur. Similarly no left representative ha 
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been elected from the cement factory area of the district of Palamau. In 
Bengal not a single Socialist has been returned in the general*elections. The 
sagging goodwill of the Congress appears to haye considerably retrieved by 
the end of the year when the final Five Year Plan was publi 

KASHMIR AGREEMENT: Early this year Kashmir presented a 
great problem to India’s internal politics. Sheik Abdullah made some 
injudicious public speeches where he stated that Kashmir was a sovereign 
State and that it has acceded to India only in respect of three specific subject 
matters, namely, defence, foreign affairs and communications. This raised 
a volume of protests and objections in India and in consequence the Govern- 
ment of India made the position reassuring by entering into an agreement 
with Kashmir on many outstanding matters. On 24th July, the Prime 
Minister of India announced in the House of the People that an agreement 
with the leaders of Jammu and Kashmir has been reached under eight main 
heads. Among the points on which settlement was reached are the status 
of the head of the State, application of fundamental rights, jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court and citizenship. Further discussion would however 
be necessary to settle details of financial integration. The agreement is 
stated below : 1 


y . 1. Citizenship: Although citizenship will be common, the State 
legislature will have the power to define and regulate the rights and privi- 
leges of the State subjects, especially with regard to the acquisition of 
immovable property, appointments, etc. Special provision will also be 
made for the return of migrants from Pakistan.! ^ 

2. Fundamental Rights : ^ While their application to the State has 

- been agreed to, steps will be taken to safeguard the land reforms in the 

State and the interests of security arising from the present abnormal 


conditions. b / 
3. Supreme Court: Besides being the final court of appeal, the 


Supreme Court will have original jurisdiction in disputes mentioned in 
Article 131 of the Constitution and regard to the fundamental sights apply- 
ing to the State. : 

4. Head of the State: A person "recommended" by the State 
legislature and recognised by the President will replace the present institu- 
tion of dynastic rule, the method of selection being left to the State. in all 
other particulars, except presumably his emoluments, the head will be 


governed by the same conditions as Governors. - 
5. State Flag: While India's national flag will be supreme, the 


State flag will continue as a symbol “for historical and sentimental reasons ^ 

| connected with the people's struggle for freedom. 
| 6. President’s Prerogative: Jammu and Kashmir will be covered 
by the President’s power to grant reprieves or commute death sentences. 
7. Emergency Powers: The power to declare a state of emergency 
under Article 352 of the Constitution will be extended to Jammu and 


<ashmir but when such a declaration is necessitated by internal disturb- 
&necs, the State's concurrence will be obtained beforchand. ^ 
X 
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8. Financial Integration: Further consideration of details of the 
financial arrangements between the Union and the State will be undertaken. 

Head of the State: The head of Jammu and Kashmir State 
would hold office for a' term of five years. It was agreed that 
the head of the State “shall hold office" during the pleasure 
of the President. ° 


On behalf of the Government of India, it was recommended that the 
Adyisory Tribunal in the State which was designated as “His Highness’s 
Board of Judicial Advisers,’ should be abolished and the jurisdiction 
exercised by it should be vested in the Supreme Court of India. That is 
to say,,the Supreme Court of India should be the final court of appeal in 
all civil and criminal matters as laid down in the Constitution of India. 

The Kashmir Government delegation had no objection to this, and 
they were prepared to agree, but they wanted to consider the matter in 
some detail further. 


Jammu and Kashmir's relationship with India was defined by Pandit 
Nehru as a “constituent part” of the Union. To give effect to the new 
decisions, no amendment of the Union Constitution is required. A Presi- 
dential order amending Article 370 would be enough. 

The question who would be the head of the State in Kashmir is a 
matter of personal agreement among the parties concerned and not a cons- 
titutional matter. 


Yubaraj Karan Singh (son of the former Maharaj Hari Singh) was 
elected as head of the -Kashmir State. Hereditary rulership has been 
abolished. Sri Karan Singh has been duly “elected as Sadar-i-Riyaset of 
Jammu and Kashmir State by the State Legislature at its meeting held ong 
November 14, 1952, and the President of India has been pleased to accord 
recognition to him as such. ^ 


On 19th November, the Kashmir Constituent Assembly approved a 
monthly salary of Rs. 5,500 (subject to income tax) for the Sadar-i-Riyasat 
and an annual grant of Rs. 1,09,000 for his sumptuary allowance, staff and 
household and tour expenses. The annual grant will be operated upon in 
consultation with the Government. The Sadari-Riyasat may  wheneven 
necessary, also sanction reappropriations in consultation with the Govern- 
ment. 

He will also be entitled to a free furnished residence and two cars and 
three vehicles at State expenses. All articles for his personal use or for the 
use of his staff will be exempt from customs duty. 

Among the Sadar-i-Riyasat’s privileges will be that no criminal pro- 
ceedings whatsoever shall be instituted or continued against him in any 
court during the term of his office. Also no civil proceedings claiming 
relief against him shall be instituted in any court for acts done hy him in 


his personal capacity till the expiry of two months’ notice on him stating 


the nature of the proceedings. For acts done in his official capacity, he 
shall not be answerable to any cout. 


| | 
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Sadar-i-Riyasat is the head of the State of Jammu and Kashmir and is 
recognised by the President of India on the recommendation of the State 
Legislature and shall hold office for a term of five years. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN, NEPAL : Nepal, the border State, has been g 
passing through troubled political atmosphere. Thopgh the age-old Rana 
rule has been ended, internal troubles are jeopardising the conduct of a 
Jawful government'in that State. In January 1952, serious disturbances 
occurred in Nepal for the purpose of dislodging the Government. The 
trouble started on January 22. Some 6,000 Raksha Dal volunteers who 
supported the Nepali Congress during the political struggle against the 
Í Ranas, were retained as civil armed police. About a thousand Raskha Dal 

members revolted at midnight on January 22/23, took control of the 
| Gauchar aerodrome, the Nepal telephone exchange and the broadcasting 
station and moved towards the Singha Durbar (Government offices). The 
Nepal Government troops were called out and succeeded in bringing the 
situation under control. The revolt is reported to have synchronized with, 
the escape of Dr. K. I. Singh, former insurgent leader of Nepal, from jail. 
Dr. Singh is supposed to have fled to Tibet. 1 


On July 4, 1952, the 6l-member Advisory Assembly was inaugurated 
^ Sri M. P. Koirala became the Prime Minister of Nepal in November, 1951. 
But soon a hitch developed between him and the Nepalese Congress wing 
“Jed by his brother Sri B. P. Koirala. All efforts to bring a rapproochment 
having failed, Sri M. P. Koirala resigned from office on August 10. With 
Council of Ministers out of office, the Advisory Assembly was prorogued on 
August 14, and Jater on Septémber 4; the Assembly was dissolved. After 
the resignation of the Koirala Cabinet, King Tribhuvan has been running . 
"the administration with five advisers. 
The Nepalese Congress is still today the largest single party in Nepal, 
Better known to the people than any other. Next comes the Praja Pari- 
= shad, historically an older organization but now heading a united front of 
- he Left in which the Communists and other fellow travellers occupy domi- 
nant position, The Communist Party itself has been banned following the 
K. I. Singh following the K. I, Singh revolt but its members now work 
surreptitiously. On the extreme right is Gurkha Dal which is still a banned 
organization, though its principal leaders, Bharat Shamsher, the former 
Defence Minister, and Randhir Suba, a school teacher from Darjecling and 
former vice-President of the Gurkha League, are now out of prison. 
Sri B. P. Koirala played an important part in the liberation of Nepal. 
He has an attractive personality and many gifts which marked him out for 
- leadership. Extremely sensitive, he has courage and daring and a hard | 
core of patriotism which would make it difficult for him to withdraw com- re 
- pletely from politics. He can form a rival Congress if he is defeated in the 
present Congress. Some groups splintering off from the Nepalese Congress 
have already joined the Communists. ‘Sri B. P. Koirala, one of the princi- — 
pal architects of the Nepalese Congress revolution and a man who had for . 
ars appealed to the Nepalese mind, was allowed to go quietly and un- - 
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noticed when the new regime under Sri M. P. Koirala was inaugurated on 
November 16, 7951. In the King's proclamation of November 16, 1951, 
there was no reference to Sri B. P. Koirala and in the new political set up — 
in Nepal he was the main casualty. , 
Talks are now again held between the two brothers for rapproachment 
and peace and stability in Nepal depends greatly on compromise between 
them. - 
Facts of the January Revolt in Nepal: The revolt was planned- 
by the chief ringleader Dr. K. I. Singh, with the assistance of a part of the 
Raksha Dal. Dr. Singh was detained in a part of Singh ‘Durbar, which also 
houses the Government Secretariat. His guards consisted of members of the 
Raksha Dal, with whom he was in constant communication. After releas- 
ing Singh, the rebel section of the Raksha Dal, comprising about 1200 of the — | 
total of nearly 5,000, took charge of Singh Durbar. As the Raksha Dal ` 
olso served as guards at the airfield and the broadcasting house, they had 
no difficulty in capturing these either. Before the Government forces re- 
entered Singh Durbar, Singh had managed to escape. The reason for the 
Raksha Dal's participation in the revolt is the discontent in the force over 
their conditions of service They felt that having put the Congress into 


, power, members of the Dal deserved a better reward. K. I. Singh himself 


was closely connected with elements in Nepal who consider the cease-fire of 
January 1951, a “betrayal” of the struggle for independence. 

When the cease-fire was followed by the Nepalese Congress's partici- 
pation in the new Government, it was represented by the extremist section 
as an unwise compromise with the Ranas. K. I. Singh was among those | 
who continued to indulge in anti-Government activities, thereafter. Since: | 
then there has been talk of the growing strength of the Communist Party | 
in Nepal, whose grievance against the Koirala Government was that it 
leaned heavily towards right-wing opinion, For that reason the Govern- 
ment’s close association with India was not popular. The rebels demanded | 
an all party Government including the Communists but excluding re- — 
actionary parties like the Gorkha Dal. K. I. Singh said that he desired | 
relations with foreign powers on the basis of equality and not on a footing 


of special friendship with any country, hinting perhaps against India. * 


FORMATION OF PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY: 


D ^ 

Both the Socialists and the KMPP fared badly at the general clections 
and their very existence was at stake. On 29th May an alliance between | 

the Socialist Party and the KMPP was announced. They will work in 

harmony in Legislatures and outside forming a single party in Parliament 
under a common leader. Negotiations were going on for complete merger | 
of the two parties into one party. Later on in Bombay they met together 
in September and dissolved their separate existence and formed the “Praja- | 
Socialist” Party. On, September 27, Acharya J. B. Kripalani was elected 4 
Chairman of the Praja Socialist Party and Sri Asoka Mehta was elected j 
General Secretary, The constitution of the new party provides for an esa 
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cutive committee of 25 and besides the Chairman and the General Secretary. 
20 members of the defunct parties were elected to ihe exectitive wines, 
The three remaining seats will be filled later on in order to accommodate 
other groups who might want to merge with the new party. ae 

Earlier to this merger, the KMPP had entered into an alliance with the 
Communists in Madras, under the name of the United Democratic Front 
(UDF), and even after merger, the local alliance is being allowed to 
continue. 

Historical factors as well as a near identity of ideologies have made it 
possible for the two parties to come together. Both ate. offshoots of the 
Congress, which they left in disappointment, though not simuitareously. 
both profess a leftist bias, but neither is radical enough to be E IA 
from the parent body (Congress). In either party the leadership com. 
paratively youthful hands. It is true that neither Acharya Kripalini nor 
Sri T. Prakasam can be regarded as young, but most of their Pu 
followers are still in their thirties or early forties. Among Hie Socialists, 
too, youth commands a majority over age. x 

An important result of the Socialis-KMPP merger will be that, by 
standing together, they will be able to survive as a joint challenge both u 
the Congress and the extremist Communists. Separately, their existence 
would have been in danger owing to their limited success in the Ante 
election. Of the total of over 4,000 elected seats, the Socialists asd the 
KMPP won less than 220. For a time after the publication of (IE EE 
results, the Socialists and the KMPP suffered a temporary eclipse. Thi 
was inevitable both because of, their overall failure at the polls and ie 
defeats of prominent leaders, including Acharya Kripalini, Mr. Asoka Mehta 
and Acharya Narendra Dev. if ders 

In the wake of these disappointments came rumours of impendin, 
disintegration, which were not silenced by leaders’ statements that the 
parties intended to continue their separate existence. Although since the 
separation of Aruna Asaf Ali group, the Socialists have done aothing to 
support the view that a proportion of their members were potentiall ee 
munists, or that they intended to come closer to the lesse RE ; 
the KMPP gave plenty of evidence that it was not averse to taking s ha 
risk. Apart from the KMPP-Communist union in Madras, br A 
took place in Delhi between Mrs. Kripalini and Mr. A. K opti ET 
alliance in the Parliamentary field. Spee koran 

The political alignments in Parliament have n 
While Dr. Mukherjee's group of 32 United a cee ees 
miscellaneous team of South Indian independents, the Hindu. Mal c k 
the Jan-Sangh, the Akalis and the Ganatantra Parishad—and tHe Can ui 
nists form two extreme opposite wings, the new Praja Gare 
stands somewhere in the middle. SOLES 

What of the Congress? Compared with this triple opposition, thi 

- ruling party is both Rightist and Leftist. Despite disagreement with iie 
Praja-Socialist, the Congress is closer to it than tothe combination of groups 
ider Dr. Mukherjee's leadership. TEF ' e ER 
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ANDHRA STATE: 
jJ E 

The demand for the creation of States in India on linguistic basis hae 

®been fairly wide-spread among the States. This is the principle which has: 

' been accepted by the Indian National Congress, at least before the attain- 
ment of independence. The position is now different after India has 
become a sovereign State. The reorganisation of provinces on linguistic bosis 
` would lead to manifold difficulties and problems and once the claim is fol ` 
lowed in practice, fragmentations of provinces would have been the inevit- 

able result. Still however there are certain States which require to be re- 
organised on linguistic basis, as for example, the claim of Bengal that the 
Bengali speaking areas of Bihar should be included ın Bengal is more than 
justified. The truncated Bengal perhaps is the worst sufferer since 

4 the famine of 1943 followed by partition and the resultant influx of refugees 
who have been uprooted from their hearths and homes in Pakistan. Bengal 

just wants a living space and she demands only those parts which once 
belonged to her. During the year there was strong demand by the people 

of Bengal for the return of these areas, but for obvious reasons thc Centre 

remained deaf to this legitimate demand. ; 


But the demand for the creation of States on linguistic basis took a 
dramatic turn in South India towards the end of the year. The demand 
for the issue of the Andhra State has been persistent in recent years and 
qj the matter reached its climax when Potti Sriramalu, 4 veteran Congressman, 
| resorted to fast unto death on the issue of the formation of Andhra State 
| and actually died by fasting. There were scious disturbances in South 

India and mob violence was resorted to. The Govertiment of India have 
specifically agreed to the formation of a separate Andhra State and have 
appointed a Commission under Justice Wanchoo to report on the matter by 
the end of January, 1953. 


On December 3, 1952, Pandit Nehru announced in the Council of 
State that the Andhra State would be constituted only with the Telegu 
speaking areas of the present Madras State and in no case would the city 
“of Madras be included in the new State. On 15th December Sriramalu died 
and the same day Pandit Nehrn onnounced in the House of the People that 
the Government of India was earnest and serious about the formation of 
the Andha State and would proceed on as recommended JVP (Jawaharlal, 
Vallabhai, Pattavi) Report. He said that “the most essential feature of 
that report is that an Andhra State should be constituted and steps should 
A ‘be taken to constitute an Andhra State in regard to the unchallenged and 
uncontested Telegu areas of Madras State, it being clearly understood that 
the city of Madras is not included in this: f 

On December 19, the Prime Minister announcing the Government's 
decision to establish an Andhra State said: "In furtherance of the state- 
ment the Prime Minister made in the Council of States on December 9, 
1952, and in terms of that statement, the Government of India have decided 
to establish an Andhra State consisting of the Telegu-speaking areas of th 
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present Madras State, but not including the City of Madras, and intend to 
take early steps to this end in accordance with Article 3 of the Constitution." 

CONGRESS AT THE CROSS-ROAD : The Congress Party since 
drawal of the British power in 1947 has been passing through great changes. A 
The splintering off of groups including the Socialists and KMPP somewhat ©” 
lowered the popularity of the Congress and the position became embarrass- 
ing with the Tandon affairs. But after the general election in 1952 and 
with the subsequent adoption of the final Five Year Plan the Congress has 
considerably retrieved its lost ground. At the A.LC.C. session at Indore 
in September, 1952, there was sharp exposure of the growing w 
which threaten the strength and stamina of the. Congress Pe 
through the influence of the towering personality of a single indiv 
Pandit Nehru, could the Congress patch up the, nuraerous domestic feuds 
and regain a measure of internal solidarity on the eve of the general 
elections. It is an open secret that some of the most shameful defeats of 
Congress candidates were the result of the surreptitious opposition of 
Congressmen themselves. These unpleasant facts were however soon sub- 
merged and forgotten amidst the tumult of a nearly complete victory at the 
polls. For a time the cliques and factions lay dormant. But only for a vel 
short while. In a number of States, these again roused themselves into 
furious activity. The need to appease every group, big or small, led to 
unwieldy expansion in the number of ministerial jobs in a few States, 

In Bombay, the multi-point sales tax provoked a challenge from the ;- < 
Pradesh Congress Committee. An extremely awkward situation developed € i 
in which a section of the leading Congressmen in Bombay found themselves 
- in open sympathy with the Socialists and other groups who resorted to 
demonstrative agitation against the Congress Government. The opposition 
to the new sales tax enlarged into a controversy over the role of the Pradesh 
Congress Committee vis-a-vis the Ministry. In a less acute and pronounced 
manner, this controversy has affected the relations between Congress Com- 
mittees and Congress Ministries in other States as well. The Indore session 
was summoned mainly with a view to resolving this controversy. There 
were lesser problems as well, bearing on the relation between the Union 
. Government and the State Governments on the one side and between one 
State Government and another on the other. Marked differences of opinion 
-"have grown between the Madras Premier and the Union Ministers on mejor 

questions of policy. Between the Governments and Pradesh Committees 
of Bihar and West Bengal, the realignment of common State boundaries 
has provided a question for angry dispute. 
4 The dscussions which followed at Indore indicates that it was only the 
forceful intervention of Pandit Nehru which averted a crisis for the Con- 
gress organisation, and the chronic problem of disharmony remains as i 
4 was. The A.LC.C. session started with two alternatives before it; one 
was to support the claims of. those who sought to confer greater powers om 
on the organisational wing, that is, the Pradesh Committees. The other 
away even the present vague and undefined consultativ 
Committees have in relation to the Ministries. The N 
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Premier pressed the latter alternative in the form of an amendment and 
this amendment seems to have had far greater moral support than- was 
actually visible at the Session. The two alternatives represented in am 
(altered context and in a slightly varied form the old controversy which 
twice came to the fore when Acharya Kripalani and Sri Purushottamdas 
Tandon were Congress Presidents. On borh those occasions, the solution 
was an assertion of superior authority by the Prime Minister, once by him- 
4 self taking up the Presidentship of the Congress. The situation has now 
changed ; but the germ of the controversy belong to the familiar species. 
Pandit Nehru deprecated the existence of the two wings of the Congress 
and he looks these as parts of the same organisation and thus in his view 
there should not be any conflict between these two wings. The compromise 
solution was proposed by Pandit Nehru -and it is that by associating, in a 
restricted manner, members of the legislature and ministers with the Pradesh 
Committees. In the Working Committee too, the President is given widen 
discretionary powers in the choice of members. Onc is for closer liaison 
: at the State level and the other is for closer liaison at the Centre, The 
complete submissiveness with which this solution was accepted by the rival 
groups in the A.LC.C. is also somewhat intriguing. At the national level, 
an effective permanent solution has already been found by combining the 
4 office of the Congress President ond the Union Prime Minister. The simple 
obvious course was to apply the same to the States. But that would involve 
Fa reshuffling of committees and Ministries which could be attempted only 
in a leisurely way. The bid for control over the Congress Ministries by - 
"ed the Pradesh Committees stems from the realisation that there is nothing | 
s worthwhile to be done by the party outside the legislatures, and that all 
the constructive work which has fallen to their lot is mostly rewardless, 
except in a remote intangible way. 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS 


During the year under review (1952), Indo-Pakistan relations remained 
unchanged. The Kashmir issue, main stumbling block, remained unsolved} 
Pakistani border raids over Indian territory increased ; pass-pozt system 
introduced during the latter half of the year for travel between the two 
countries; Pakistan pursued a policy of trade discrimination against India 
in so far as jute exports concerned; exodus of the Hindus from Pokistam 
Y increased considerably because of the uncertain situation in Pakistan. 

Indo-Pakistani Financial Issues: For the settlement of pre- 
partition and other debts between the two countries, the Finance Ministers 
«rof India and Pakistan held discussions in Karachi during the middle of 
t April, 1952. According to previous understanding between the two 
|. Goverriment, the payment by Pakistan of the first instalment of her debt to / 
‘India fell due in August, 1952. Pakistan's budget estimates for 195253 
. provided Rs. 5 crores towards this payment. India thinks that this sum is 

quite inadequate. Official circles maintain that Rs. 9 crores, as shown by the 
^. Indian Finance Minister in his 195253 Budget "is more realistic.” y 
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The Reserve Bank in its census of India’s foreiga assets and liabilities, 
estimates Pakistan's debt to this country, as her share ‘in united. India’s 
liability for public debt, at Rs. 300 crores. This amount is to be paid by 
Pakistan in fifty. annual instalments. The first instalment fell dus on the 
expiry of the four year moratorium on August 15, 1952. The Government © 
was surprised at the Pakistani Finance Minister's statement that their finan- 
cial claims on India amounted to Rs. 100 crores, without mentioning India's 
claims on her on account of defence stores, war surplus stores and financial 
disputes between the two Punjabs. 

India's claims on Pakistan cover payments for military stores left in 
Pakistan ; dues on account of food transactions before or immediately after 
partition ; settlement of third-party claims against undivided Bengal and 
Punjab ; repatriation of assets of Indian banks operating in Pakisten at the 
time of Partition ; remittances between India and Pakistan, and overall 
financial settlements between the two Punjabs. 

The points raised by Pakistan relate to her share of the divisible assets 
iof the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank of India and of the interest on 
them ; profits of the Reserve Bank of India for the year ended Tune 30. 
1948 ; payments by Inda under the Silver Reserve Fund ; and East. Penaal's 
claims agaihst West Bengal. ex 

But no decision could be reached and financial issues still remain 
undecided. / 

World Bank of Meditation in Water Dispute: There was a. 

-— four-year old dispute between India and Pakistan over the supply of water M 

— to Pakistan's irrigation canals from the Indus water system passing through 
India. Pakistan challenges India's right to vary the share of the two 
countries in the common waters required for irrigation. Alleged declara- 
tions at the time of partition are recalled in support of this contention, 
apart from certain interpretations of international law, India contests the 
varacity of the declarations and asserts that Pakistan in May, 1948, “ agreed 
to approach the problem in a practícal spirit on the basis of the East Punjab 
‘Government diminishing its supply to the Pakistani canals in order to enable 
the West Punjab Government to tap alternative sources. 

About a year later, India suggested the appointment of a joint techni- 
cal commission to possess the Water resources of the Indus basin. Pakistan 
resisted the adoption of this line of approach. It instead wanted reference 
of the dispute to the International Court, which India, on its side, thought 
to be unnecessary. India also repeatedly expressed the view that there ie a 
sufficiency of water in the Indus basin for all legitimate purposes of the 
two countries “provided the problem was approached in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation.” 

- In April, 1952, the World Bank offered its good offices to India and 
Pakistan in finding a solution to the irrigation water problem facing the 
two neighbours. Both countries accepted the mediation. India’s acceptance 
of the Bank's mediation was followed by the despatch of Mr. A, N. Khosla 
Chairman of the Central Water and Power Commission, to represeat iddia 
case in the tripartite conference in Washington. Mr. F, J. Berber, a German 
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jurist, advised India on the legal aspect of the question. On 7th May an 
agreement was feached in Washington between the two countries. 

Introduction cf Pass Port for travel between India and Pakistan: 
In April, 1952, the Government of Pakistan decided that free movement 
between India and East Pakistan, provided in the Indo-Pakistani agreement 
of 1950, and the permit which was in force at that time between India and 
West Pakistan. should be discontinued and that traffic between the two 
countries should be regulated by a passport-cum-visa system. 

The Pakistani Govenment was unable to accept the suggestion oz the 
Government of India that, the existing system which ensures relatively free 
traffic between Pakistan and India should not be disturbed. 

Discussions then took place between the two Governments on the main 
features of the new system proposed by the Pakistani Government. Agee- 
ment has now been reached on the major points. 

The Government of Pakistan already announced the passport rules. 
which it proposed to bring into force. The Government of India also pre- 
pared a set of rules for regulating the entry of Pakistani nationals into India 
and the issue of passports to Indian nationals for travel to Pakistan. The 
passport scheme came into force from the midnight of October 14.15, 1952. 

The Government of India’s rules provide for the issue of six kinds of 
visas and two kinds of passports. One kind of passport is valid for five 
years for Indian nationals going to East Pakistan ; the other for one year for 
travel to West Pakistan. The Pakistani Government proposed to issue only 
one kind of passport valid for five years. Y 

Pakistani nationals in India had to obtaf before January 14, 1953, a 
Pakistani passport and an Indian visa for further stay and get themseives 
registered with the Commissioner of Police or the Superintendent of Police 
of the town or district where they are staying. 

„Cultivators, petty shopkeepers, traders and pleaders and pleaders resid- 
ing within ten miles of the India-East Pakistan border who normally earn 
their livelihood in Indian villages nearby will require a category “A” visa, 
whch will be valid for five years, Persons holding this visa need not pass 
through a check post or register themselves with che Indian police. 

. . The other categories of visa holders are classified as (B) property holders 
in India and those who have near relatives ; (C) casual visitors ; (D) officials 
and diplomats and their families and servants ; (E) businessmen and trans- 
port workers; and (F) Pakistani nationals working in India under a 
Government, a local body, a limited liability company or a registered firm. 


Liberal facilities for Pakistani nationals to visit India have been pro- 


vided in the rules. 
Evacuee Property issue: India had offered to accept from Pakistan 


a lump sum settlement of the large difference in the value of evacuee pro- 
perty in the two countries. The Government of India proposed that the 
lump sum was to be "based on the paying capacity of Pakistan", The 
Pakistan Government however "failed to accept even this generous offer of 
the Government of India and hence there has been z stalemate on th 
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evacuee property question, „The Government of India stand committed 
to pay recompense to the displaced persons for the propetties they had to 
abandon in West Pakistan. To do it they invited claims from displaced 
persons in 1950. 


Regarding agricultural lands in the two Punjabs,eit was settled between 
India and Pakistan that the two Governments will exchange the revenue 
records and settle the refugees on those lands on a quasi-permanent basis, 
pending a final settlement on a Govecnmentto-Government basis. On our 
side the land thus made available for scilement was besides being of poorer 
quality, only two-thirds of what had been left behind and our displaced 
agriculturists had to suffer cuts in holdings. 

India offered Pakistan to settle the issue of evacuce properties by 
exchange on governmental level ; in other words all the evacuee properties 
on cither side should be evaluated on a fair basis and the country having 
more evacuee property should recompense the other by paying the difference. 
The properties left by the Indians in Pakistan are several times the value 
of the properties left by the Pakistanis in India. 


In this country one person in every 50 is a person uprooted from hi 
ancestral home in Pakistan. In West Bengal one person Ta every 2 2 A 
displaced person. in PEPSU one in every eleven and in the Punjab one in 
cvey five is a displaced person. Concentration is the heaviest in Delhi, 
where every third man, woman or child is 4 person whose original borne 
was in Pakistan. In its nature aog size, India’s refugee problem may well 
be the biggest and the most cons in the recorded history of mankind. 
The total refugee population o ia number nearly 80,00.000. From East 


Bengal refugees number 5,00,000 families or 22,00,000 persons have migrated 
to India. 


ned in New Delhi on August 5. Jute has Bcc nares 


this agreement as Pakistan was charging Rs. 2|8|- pez bale E 


jute exports to India. This REM C not being charged by Pakistan for 
her jute exports to other countries. “As 4 protest against this discrimi 
treatment, India is not importing jute from Pakistan nder the mU end 


NEU 1952 to June 36, 1953. 
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KASHMIR DISPUTE: 


Historical Background: Occupied by Pakistan troops in the last 
week of October, 1947, Kashmir to-day has great importance in the military 
strategy of the divided Indian sub-continent. Kashmir’s most northerly 
frontier of Gilgit whey the boundaries of Russia, China, India, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan converge, is separated from the Afghan Province of Wakhan 
by the Hindu-Kush range ond by the Pamirs from Russia in Asia. To 
its West lie Chitral (Pakistan) and tribal territory, to the east the Buddhist 
Ladak and to the south, the Indian-held Kashmir valley and the tribal arcas 
known as Kohistan. With Kashgar (Sinkiang) now in Communist hands, 
Gilgit has assumed much more importance as a strategic area than 
hithertofore. : 

Soon after Kashmir, with its dependencies of Gilgit and Ladak, was 
made over to Maharaja Gulab Singh (till then Raja Gulab Singh cf Jammu) 
by virtue of the Treaty of Amritsar (1846), the British in India and 
"successive cabinets in England" began to realize the value of Kashmir 
and the importance of Gilgit to their empire in the East, 

Though the Treaty of Amritsar recognised Kashmir with its depen. 
dencies as an independent State, the British Government began to claim its 
right to interfere in the acairs of Maharaja Gulab Singh. In 1851, however 
the Maharaja agreed to the appointment of a seasonal British Officer in the 
State to look after the interests of European visitors to the valley. This 
was the thin end of the wedge. The proposal to appoint a British Resident in 
Kashmir was pressed in 1873, but the then Ruler of Kashmir, Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, opposed it stoutly. In 1877 however the British Government 
was successful in appointing a Political Resident in Kashmir in place of the 
seasonal officer on special duty. The British continued to carry out their 
intentions regarding Kashmir, even they could not annex the State in the 
teeth of hostile public opinion in India. A Political Agent had already been 
posted at Gilgit in 1877 to watch British interests in the frontier. The 
Agency was withdrawn in 1881. It was established again in 1889 when the 
British Resident became the Supreme authority in Kashmir. The Political 
Agent became the master of Gilgit area for all practical purposes with the 
tribal chiefs and the people under him. 


The illfated Afghan War of 1877 had brought home to the British 
mind the strategic importance of Kashmir and Gilgit and what pro.noted 
the British to take certain steps with regard to Kashmir and Gilgit was that 
“they wanted the control of the State in order to safeguard their Empire 
against any aggression on the North-Western Frontier from Afghanistan on 
from Czarist Russia through the Gilgit district.” 

Communalism was fostered by the British by skilful manocurving for 


ie 
remained communal in outlook and was backed from outside the State by 
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to deal with the State, the British at this stage appointed a Prime Minister 
of their own choice (Col. E. J. D. Colvin) in Jammu and Kashmir. Soon : 
however negotiations started on the question of transfer of Gilgit to the 
British and on Ist August, 1935, this frontier of international importance 
was made over to the British Government on sixty years’ lease. The Maha- 
raja (Sir Hari Singh) was helpless and as he wanted an end of the trouble 
Gn the State, he gave away Gilgit. As soon as their ends were met, the 
British withdrew their support to the Kashmir movement. 

‘After Gilgit was taken over by the British, the political movement in 
Kashmir began to take a national shape gradually till at Jast in 1939, the 
Kashmif National Conference with Sheik Abdullah as its leader, came into 


g. 

India was divided into two dominions, India and Pakistan on the 15th 
August, 1947, and on the same day the power was transferred to the 
dominions. In undivided India there were about 600 Indian States and the 
British Government withdrew its paramountcy from over these States. 


They were advised to join either of the Dominions, presumably on geo 
graphical contiguousness. Some of the States had the wrong impression 
that they could exist as independent States, and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
` suffered from such misconception. The Maharaja of Kashmir, Sir Hari 


“Singh, vacillated and did ‘not care to join the Indian Union. Then came the 


invasion of Kashmir by Pakistani raiders. News of the invasion came to | 


the Government of India as a complete surprise, as the Government of 
Pakistan agreed prior to that to enter into a Standstili Agreement with the 
Jammu and Kashmir Governrgent on the basis of the administrative arrange- 
ments in force prior to the transfer of power by the British. 

On 22nd October, 1947, hordes of heavily armed bands driven in 
motor trucks poured across the State borders. In fact’ Pakistan invaded 
Kashmir. As a measure of defence against Pakistan invasion, Kashmir 
asked for help from India. No military aid could be forthcoming without 
the accession of pashmir to India. Though the accession was been 
applied for by the Maharaja and the people's .leaders, Govern- 

- ment of India, true to her democratic ideals and ^ traditions, 

accepted it conditionally saying that the application for accession 
would be got ratified by the people of the State when conditions ia the 
- State returned to normal. On October 26, 1947, the Maharaja executed 
- "an instrument of accession in favour of India and on October 27, Lord 
— Mountbatten, then Governor-General of India, signified his acceptance of 

‘the Instrument. ‘Further, Lord Mountbatten after accepting the Instrument, 
. Wrote a separate letter to the Maharaja, in which he expressed the Govern- 
. ament of India's wish that as soon as law and order had been restored in 
- Kashmir and its soil cleared of the invaders, the issue of the States, acces- 
t. sion to India should be settled by a reference to the people. 


> 


‘sent to Kashmir to drive away the invaders. After Pakistan's complicity in 


n Ist January, 1948, which ran thus ; 


Immediately after the accession of Kashmir, the Indian troops were 


c aggression on Kashmir was fully established, India lodged a si ple. — 
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(1i) That the invaders were allowed transit across Pakistan & territory; a 
(ii) that they were allowed to use Pakistan territory as bass of 
operations ; 
(iii) that they included Pakistan nationals ; 
f (iv) that they drew much of their military equipment, transport and 
supplies including petrol from Pakistan ; and 
(v) that Pakistan officers were training, guiding and otherwise help. 7 
ing them. 
índia therefore requested the UNO to ask Pakistan Government :— 4 
(a) To prevent Pakistan Military and Civil from participating or 
assisting in the invasion of Jammu and Kashmir; 
(b) To call upon other Pakistani notionals to desist from. taking any 
part in the fighting in Jammu and Kashmir, and 
(c) To deny to the invaders :— 
(i) access to and use of its territory for operations against 
Kashmir; 
(ii) military and other supplies; 
(iii) all other kinds of aid that might tend. to prolong the 
present struggle. 

The complaint was a simple one. The UNO had to see whether the 
statement made by India was based on facts. If i it was a fact then Pakistan 
had simply to be asked to desist from aggression on an Indian territory. | 

During the discussions in the Security Council, Pakistan flatly denied 
her hand in the tribal raids on Kashmir. Pakistan persisted in her attitud 
till the United Nations Commission on Indif and Pakistan came on the spei 
and was taken aback to find that Pakistan had all along been telling a lie in. 
the Security Council. 

UNCIP's Investigation: The Security Council on January - -20, 
1948, agreed to set up.a commission to. mediate in the Kashmir dispute. 
between India and Pakistan, In a detailed account of its work of about 10. 

months of investigation and fact finding on the spot, the Commission in 
November, 1948, reported to the Security Council that: “The situation 
which confronted the Commission upon its arrival was different from tha 
which has been envisaged by the ‘Security: Council during its deliberations’ 
which preceded the formulation of its resolution, inasmuch as regular 
Pakistan troops were within the frontier of the State of Jammu and Kashmir A 
participating in the fighting.” » 

The UNCIP i in its interim Report sana aka the position of India and. 
Pakistan in the following way 


POSITION. OF INDIA— “(o) India consider itself to be in Er 
possession of the State of Jammu and | Kashmir by virtue. of 
instrument of accession of October, 1947, signed y the BER a 


of the State accepted. by the then "Go 


From - ‘this basic premise, that ds the legality no its presence ji 
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sions into the State constituted therefore a hostile act; the entry of the 
elements of Pakistan regular army into the State was an invasion of Indian 
territory. India has its armies in Kashmir as a matter of right, and controls 
the defence, communicotions, and external affairs of the State as a conse- 
quence of the act of accession while Pakistan has no locus stands (in 
Kashmir).” $ 

With regard to the cease-fire proposal placed before the two Govern- 
ments the Commission said : 

“The Government of India signified acceptance of the resolution as a 
whole, while the Government of Pakistan attoched to their acceptance certain 
conditions which went beyond the compass of the resolution, thereby making 
impossible an immediate cease-fire and beginning of fruitful negotiations to 
bring about a peaceful and final settlement in Jammu and Kashmir." 

Now Pakistan's complicity is proved to the hilt and she pleaded guilty. 
The UNO could have simply asked Pakistan to desist from aggression on 
Indian territory. But rather it confounded the issue and the best that the 
UNO did was to effect a cease-fire and that too when India was about to 
drive the enemy by force. 

After the cease-fire the Commission spent another seven months on 

mediation but in vain. Dr. Chile, a member of the Commission, clearly 
examined in his report the causes that led to the failure of the Commission. 
This report is an eye-opener. He says the Commission was not free from 
external influences and it had not the integrity befitting it. However the 
- Commission placed before the UNO the three difficulties which it could not 
‘overcome:—(1) The so-called Agad Kashmir forces (supported by Pakistan), 
(2) the Northern areas and (3) the withdrawal of the forces from the State- 
McNaughton Proposal:—The Security Council resumed delibera- 
tion on Kashmir, in the light of the Commission’s report, on the 7th 
December, 1949 nd entrusted General McNaughton with the task of pre- 
paring and putting up before the Council a formula on which both India 


and Pakistan could be asked to agree. General McNaughton was the 


Canadian representative (whose term of membership ended with the end of 
the year 1949) on the Security Council and was also incidentally the Chair- 
man of the Security Council at that time. General McNaughton’s formula 
was also not acceptable to the two Governments evidently because he failed 
to examine in a correct perspective the position of the parties to the dispute, 
that is he failed to recognize Pakistan’s illegal occupation of Kashmir terri- 
‘tory. 
On March 14, the Security Council adopted a resolution proposed by 
Great Britain, USA, Norway and Cuba for the appointment of a mediator to 
prepare for demilitarization of Kashmir within 5 months, and subsequently 
- for holding a plebiscite. 
On April 12, 1950, Sir Owen Dixon, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 


PES 
Australia, was appointed mediator to prepare for demilitarization and 
subsequent holding of plebiscite., Via 
On November 20, 1950, Dixon submitted his report, admitting his 
‘lure. The report holds that Pakistan troops really joined in the invasion 
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of Kashmir and also helped the tribal invadors after October 20, 1947. (This 
| fact was stoutly denied formerly by Pakistan, but admitted in 1950. Indian 


mcum i ey 


@ demand of naming Pakistan as aggressor was based on this fact). But the 

d Dixon Report did not name Pakistan as~‘aggressor’, as Sir Owen held that 

he was not asked by the Security Council to make such a declaration and he 

had not made any investigation into “the causes and reasons why it happened 

which presumably formed history of the sub-continent.” An overall plebis- 

cite, according to his, was impossible under the circumstances, z.c., so long. 

as Abdullah Government was in office. His suggestions were therefore prac- 

į tically for the alternatives: Either (a) withdrawal of both Indian and 
$ Pakistani forces from Kashmir and plebiscite then with UN forces to main- 
| tain order and supervise the plebiscite (this would be acceptable to Pakistan; 
i but neither to India nor to the Kashmir Government of Sheikh Abdullah, or 
(b) partition of Kashmir on more or less the present basis (this was not 
acceptable to Pakistan, and would be favoured neither by India nor by 


Kashmir). 
On 30th March, 1951, the Security Council approved the Anglo-US 
id resolution calling for the appointment of a new UN representative to try to 


solve the five year old dispute over Kashmir. The resolution was acceptable 
i to India as it contained'arbitration proposal which was a violation of the 
resolution on Kashmir agreed to by India and Pakistan in August, 1948, 
| Graham’s Appointment and Report: On 30th April, the Security 
— @ Council appointed Dr. Frank Graham, President of the University of North 
E Carolina, as UN representative in Kashmir. By the end of November, 1951, 
| the Kashmir Constituent Assembly had started its session. Ghulam Moham- 
] med Sadiq was elected as its permanent Chairman. Dr. Graham visited 
India and Pakistan in April, 1951 and also visited Kashmir. On 15th 
October, 1951, Dr. Frank Graham submitted his first Report to the Security 
Council. His report states that agreement between the two countries could 
“not be reached on the following four basic points over demilitarization. 


l. Agree that subject to the provisions in para eleven below the demi- | 


UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949 shall be 
effected in a single continuous process. 

Agree that this process of demilitarisation shall be completed during 
a period of 90 days, unless another period is decided upon by the 
representatives of the Indian and Pakistan Governments. 

3. On Pakistan side: Agree that the demilitarisation shall be carried 
out in such a way that at the end of the period referred to above 
the situation will be: 

4 (A) On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 

ř (i). The tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally resi- 

dent therein who had entered the State for the purpose 


i i litarisation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir contemplated in the 


Im 


troops will have been withdrawn from the State 
(iii) large-scale disabandment and disarmament of | 
Azad Kashmir forces will have taken place, 


ATTI RESTE ERE ene ee iy 


for fighting will have been withdrawn; (ii) The Pakistan g 
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(B) On Indian side: On the Indian side of the cease-fire line : 
(i) The bulk of the Indian forces in the State Will have beer 
withdrawn; (ii) Further withdrawals or reduction as the 
i case may be of the Indian and the State armed forces 
remaining in the State after the completion of the opera- 
tion referred to in B(i) above will have been carried out. 


| + So that at the end of the period referred to above 90 days) there 
will remain on the present Pakistan side of the cease-fire line a force of civil 
armed forces and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a force of......- 
The Government of India shall cause the plebiscite Administrator to be 
‘formally appointed to office not later than the final day of the demilitarisa- 
tion period referred to above. 2 
_ Dr. Graham's Second Report: On 18th December 1951, Dr. 
Graham submitted his second report to the Security Council on the results 
- of his continued efforts to obtain agreements of the Governments of India 
and Pakistan on a plan for effecting the demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The second report is based mainly on his efforts to 
resolve the two fundamental points of difference between the parties with 
_ regard to his proposals for agreement, namely : D 
(a) The minimum number of forces to be left on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization, and 
; (b) The day on which the Government of India would cause the 
i A Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to office. 
= The Government of India is ready to withdraw the: bulk of its army- 
“when : A f te | 


(a) the. tribesmen, Pakistan nationals not normally resident in the 
' State of Jammu and Kashmir and the Pakistan troops have been 
"withdrawn from the State; TE ng "i ! 
(b) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of the Azad Kashmir 
forces have been place. 3 E: 


The Government of India agree that on the Pakistan line of the cease- j 


fire line at the end of the period agreed upon, there should be a force of 
4,000 men, consisting of persons normally resident in Azad Kashmir terri- 

tory, half of whom should be followers of Azad Kashmir and other half of 
persons who are not followers of Azad Kashmir. This force should be com- 
"manded by United Nations officers or “locals” and not by Pakistan officers. 


India states that there will remain on her side of the cease-fire line in 

J u and Kashmir one line of communication area headquarters and one 
‘infantry division (normal) of four brigades of four battalions each, f 

— — Dr. Graham in his second Report suggested the following changes in 
c set out in his first Report. 2 i 

demilitarisation shall be completed on July 15, 1952, 

es of the Indian and 


rs a 
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2. At the end of the demilitarisation period, there should remain on 


each side of the*ceasc-fire line the lowest possible number of armed forces 

based in proportion to the armed forces existing on each side of the cease- 
® fire line on January 1, 1949, - 

(The original Graham Plan had provided for fixing a' definite numben 
of civil armed forces oh the Pakistan side and a certain military force on the 
Indian side). 

3. The Plebiscite Administrator should be formally appointed to office 
not later than the final day of the demllitarisation period, t.e., not later than 
July 15, 1932. 

The Report did not apportion praise or blame on either party, and claims 
to have made an objective study o£ the situation. 

In regard to the two questions, namely, demilitarisation and appoint- ’ 
ment of the plebiscite administrator, Indian opinion is that the settlement of. 

the demilitarisation issue should precede the appointment of the plebascite 

4 administrator. That is, "the appointment of a plebiscite administrator 
before he can function ecectively would be premature." 

Devers Plan: General Devers was the military adviser of Dr. 
prepared a tentative plan for the demilitarisaion. The Plan was pre, 
pared on December,11, 1951 and was released on January 18, 1952. The 
demilitarisation Plan of General Devers was based on the twelve points pre- 
sented by Dr. Graham to the Governments of India and Pakistan on Septem- 
| D ber 7, 1951, as reported to the Security Council on 15 October, 1951, and 
N noted with approval by the Security Council in the resolution of November; 
1951 as a basis for the continuation of Dr. Gfüham's efforts with the two 
Governments. The Devers Plan of demilitarisation is briefly stated below : 
b, (a) On the Pakistan side of the ceasefire line : 

) (i) the tribesmen and Pakistan Nationals not normally: resident 
therein who had entered the State of Jammu and Kashmir | 
for the purpose of fighting will have been withdrawn; 


(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn from the State; 
and i x 


(iii) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of the Azad-Kashmib 
i forces will have taken place. D 4 
(b) On the Indian side of the cease-fire line : 
(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will have been with. 
+ drawn; | E ` 
(ii) further withdrawal or reductions, as the case may be, of the _ 
Indian and State armed forces remaining in the State after - 
v the completion of the operation reférred to in (b)(i) above 
À A 4 will have been carried out, j A à 
y so that at the end of the period referred to above (Ze., 15th July 1952) 
‘there will remain on the present Pakistan side of the cease-fire line a force of 
four (4) Azad Kashmir regular infantry battalions of 900 men each, a force 
__ of 4,000 Civil Armed Forces, 1,500 Northern and Gilgit Scouts and 1,000 line 
communication troops and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a fo 
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of seven (7) regular infantry battalions of 900 men each, A force of 5,000 

Civil Armed forces (militia) and 2,500 line of communication troops. 

The demilitarisation shall be carried out in such a way as to involve no 
threat to the cease-fire either during or after July 15, 1952. 

The Plebiscite Administrator to be formally appointed to office not 
later than: 15th July, 1952, the final day of the demilitarisation. 

The completion of the programme of demilitarisation referred to above 
will be without prejudice to the functions and responsibilities of the United 
Nations representative and the Plebiscite Administrator with regard to the 
final disposal of forces as set forth in paragraph 4(a) and (b) of the 5th 
January 1949, UNCIP resolution. 

1 Any differences regarding the progress of demilitarisation contemplated 

- above will be referred to the Military Adviser of the United Nations repre- 
sentative, and if disagreement continues, to the United Nations representa- 
tive, whose decision shall be final. 

B. Immediate action. 

l. D-day to be 30 days after the Principal Agreements have been signed 
by representatives of the two Governments in India and Pakistan, 

2. D plus 31 to D plus 90. 

(a) The United Nations Observer force to be greatly increased and 
equipped with necessary jeeps, helicopters and communication 
equipment to assure that there is no violation of the cease-fire 
agreements and to assist in demobilisation of forces and give 
stability and backing to local Governments in maintaining 
order. i 

(b) Pakistan to close the western border of the Azad-Kashmir sector 

* against unauthorised ingress from the west. 

(c) All regular Pakistan forces to be reduced to four (4) battalions 
and 3,500 Northern, and Gilgit Scouts and 2,000 line of commu- 
nication troops. 

(d) A civil armed force of 4,000 civilians to be created in the Azad 
territory of Kashmir. : y ae? 

. (e) The regular Indian forces including the line of communication 
4 troops to be reduced approximately by one half. 4 
$ (£) The 6,000 Militia in the Jammu?Kashmir territory on the Indian 
© side of the cease-fire line to be re-organised into a civil armed 
force of 5,000 civilians. 

3. D plus 91 or about 14th July, 1952. R « f 
F (a) The three regular Pakistan Infantry battalions to be withdrawn 
3 to Pakistan. 2 : 

(b) The regular Indian forces to be reduced to 28,000 men including 
line of communication troops. : 
' 4, 15th July, 1952. Ere ae rac e 
7 (a) The Plebiscite Administrator arrives in Srinagar and is inducted 
: into office. 


(b) The 3,500 Northern and Gilgit Scouts are reduced to 1,500 by dis- - 
arming and. disbanding. ALAH 


! 
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(c) E ee line of communication troops are reduced to 
000. 

(d) The Regular Indian forces including any State Armed forces are 

® reduced to seven battalions of infantry of 900 men each and 

: 2,500 ling of communication troops. A 

(e) These above reductions will allow the Plebiscite Administrator 

to adjust the proportion on each side of the cease-fire line in 

accordance with the recommendations in No. 7 of the twelve 

points and with the procedure established in paragraph 4(a) 
and (b) of the resolution of the UNCIP of 5 January, 1949. 


India did not agree to Dr. Graham's proposals or to the Devers Plan. 
India thinks that the Security Council has unnecessarily confounded a simple | 
M issue and has not followed the findings of the UNCIP Report which held 
that Pakistan is an aggressor in Kashmir which is virtually an Indian terri- 
tory and that Pakistan should withdraw all her troops from Kashmir. and 
India only the'bulk of her troops. India opposed to Pakistan's attaching any 
condition to the withdrawal of her troops. India's point is that Pakistan 
being an aggressor she must unconditionally withdraw from Kashmir and 
the question of plebiscite can be taken up only when the entire territory of 
Kashmir has been brought under the lawfully established. Government of 
the present Kashmir regime. Devers Plan Pakistan was to be authorised to 
-retain 10,000 men compared with India’s 13,800, which gives Pakistan “near- 
W parity" with India. India cannot accept this position, 

Graham's Third Report: On 25th April 1952, Dr. Graham sub- 
„mitted his third report on the Indo-Pakistfhi dispute over Kashmir. Dr. 
“Graham reported that the chief remaining obstacle in the way of demilitari- 
zation was the difference between the parties over the number and character 
of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period 

7 .of demilitarization. His recommendations were :— 

1. That taking notice of the progress made in the demilitarization of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir through withdrawals of forces from both 
sides of the cease-fire line, the Governments of India and Pakistan refrain 
“from taking any action which would augment the present military potential 
-of the forces in the State. E 2 

2. That the Government of India and Pakistan, taking into account 
their agreements under the UN Commission for India and Pakistan resolu- 
«tions and their acceptance under the 12 proposals, should : 

d (a) continue their determination not to resort to form and to adhere 
to peaceful procedures; end to follow faithfully their agreement 
to instruct their official spokesmen and to urge all their citizens 

b not to make statements calculated to incite the people of either 
nation to make war against the other with regard to the ques- 
tion of Jammu and Kashmir; i 

(b) observe the cease-fire effective from January 1, 1949, and the 


T Karachi agreement of July 27. 1949. 
n 3, That the Governments of India and Pakistan, as a means of fur 
"n i i a aa AA 
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implementing the resolutions of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 1949, should 
undertake by July 15, 1952, further to reduce the forces under their control 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 3 

4, That the UN representative's negotiations with the Governments of 
India and Pakistan be continued with a view to: 

(a) resolving the remaining differences on the 12 proposals, with 
special reference to the quantum of forces to be left on each side 
of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarisa- 
tion, and 

(b) the general implementation of the resolutions of the UN Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan of August 13, 1948, and Janu- 
ary 5, 1949. 

. India's Stand: The Government of India maintains its position 
concerning the minimum number of forces to be left on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarisation, ñe., on the Indian 
side; 21,000 regular Indian Army forces, plus 6,000 State Militia. 

On the Pakistan side: a force of 4,000 man consisting of persons nor- 
mally resident in “Azad” Kashmir and the other half of persons who are 
not followers of “Azad” Kashmir. U ~ 

The Goyernment of India also stated that should the situation be 

_. favourable it would be ready, at the end of the period of demilitarisation, to- 
enter into consultations with the Plebiscite Administrator and with the UN 
representative to consider a further reduction of forces on the Indian side. á 
Of the three other principal points of difference emerging from the: ey 
second report of the UN Representative, the Government of India considers 
that two, namely, a definite pétiod for the demilitarization and the date fon 
the formal induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator, can be settled 
without difficulty, provided agreement is reached on the scope of demilitari- 
zation and the quantum of forces that would remain at the end of the period 
of demilitarization. 
s Pakistan's Stand: Pakistan agrees that the  demilitarization. 
programme envisaged by the UN Representative should be completed not 
— later than July 15, 1952. x 
4 Pakistan insists that the demilitarization programme should embrace all 
the armed fórces in Jammu and Kashmir without exception, namely, the- 
y TEE army, the “Azad” Kashmir forces, the Indian Army and the State ^ 
— Militia. : 
= j 
| (The tribesmen and Pakistan volunteers are stated to have already with- ` 
(drawn from the Pakistani side of the cease-fire line). | 
Pakistan agrees that at the end of the period of demilitarization there 
‘should remain on each side of the cease-fire line the lowest possible number 
of armed forces based in proportion to the number of armed forces, existing 
‘on each side of the cease-fire line on January 1, 1949, hae 
_ Pakistan agrees that the Plebiscite Administrator should be inducted: 
to office not later 15th July, 1952. NS | D A 
_ Graham's views: The third report states that the demilitarization n 


— 


LA 


] c State of Jammu and Kashmir has now reached | ù sta, wl 
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further considerations will affect the prerequisites for plebiscite and there- 
fore are counter-rdated with the responsibilities which the Plebiscite Admi- 
nistrator will one day be called upon to exercise. Besides the questions o£ 
the final quantum of forces, there are other factors which hate a bearing om 
demilitarization, which need now be taken into consideration. I 

Progress has been ade in the acceptance of an increasing number of i 
the 12 proposals for agreement on demilitarization. On October 15, 1951, — — 
in his first report the UN representative reported to the Security Council that | 
the two Governments had: accepted four of the twelve proposals. On 
that four more of the 12 proposals, or a total of eight, had béen accepted by 
December 19, 1951, in his second report, he reported to the Security Council 
both Governments. . 

He can now report acceptance, by Pakistan, of the remaining four pro- | 
posals with certain qualifications regarding the character of forces to be j 
demilitarised. India maintains that, if agreement can be reached on the 
issues of the number and character of forces to be left on each side of the 
| cease-fire line, the other two remaining differences (i.e., the period of demili- 

tarization and the induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator) can 
be solved without difficulty. 4 | 
The chief remaining obstacle is the dicerence over the number and 
character of forces to be left on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of 
the period of demilitarization. ‘ T 
Graham’s fourth report : In August, 1952 Dr, Graham held talks 
- with the representatives of India and Pakistan at Geneva and on September 
24, he submitted his fourth report to the Secumty Council. In his fourth 
report he: reported that he had failed to effect an agreement between India 
and Pakistan on the demilitarization of Kashmir. A 
Demilitarization of the area must precede the holding of a plebiscite to 
determine whether Kashmir should be incorporated in India or in Pakistan. 
Admiral Nimitz has been appointed plebiscite administrator, but has so 
far been unable to take up his duties. 
Between the two Governments, there was still a basic difference. of 
opinion regarding their status and commitments under the original agree- 


ments of 1948 and 1949. 
The position of the two Governments as stated during the conference 


4 
1 
1 
i 


A were : ere th Ye | 
x India: Forces required for internal and external security of 
~~ Kashmir cannot be lower than 21,000 troops, not including the Kashmir. 
State Militia. On the Pakistan side, remaining force should not exceed a || 


/ eral armed force of 4,000 men, AN N 
i NES Palitan: Will ‘accept Dr. Graham's proposal to leave 18,000 


"Indian and State armed forces plus 6,000 State Militia on the Indian side and 
6,000 armed forces plus 3,500 Gilgit and Northern Scouts an the Pakistani 


side. 


Dr. Graham's fourth and the last report does not propose any further ; 
| ‘definite action. He merely places the basic problem of demilitarization, ; 
he So NAL AM an Der ~ ) as j 
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now narrowed down in discussion, squarely before the UN Security Council 

for their furtller consideration. $ 

The Representative holds the view that for reaching an agreement on a 
plan of demilitarization, it is necessary either : 2 

(A) To establish the character and number of forces to be left on each” 

side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitariza- 
tion; or 

(B) To declare that the forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire 

line at the end of the period of demilitarization should be deter- 
mined, in accordance with the requirements of each side, and 
accordingly principles or criteria’ should be established which 
would serve as a guidance for the civil and military representatives 
of the Governments of India and Pakistan in the meeting contem- 
plated in the provisional clause of the revised proposals. At the ^ 
Geneva conference which lasted from August 26 to September 10, 
Dr. Graham presented these proposals for a settlement : 

On the Pakistani side: Withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistani 
nationals not normally resident in Kashmir and withdrawal of Pakistani 
troops. Large-scale disbandment of the Azad Kashmir forces. At the end 
of the period of demilitarization there shall be an armed force ranging from 
3,000 to 6,000. The remaining Azad Kashmir forces to be taken out of the 
control of the Pakistani High Command and officered by neutral and local 

| officers under the surveillance of the UN. «p 

On the Indian side: The bulk of Indian forces to be withdrawn from 

^ the State. Further withdrawals to bring the Indian army forces within a 
' range of 12,000 to 18,000; these figures to include the State armed forces. 

The Government of India rejected the fourth report. India holds that 
having regard to the commitments of internal and external security for 
Kashmir, the responsibilities under the cease-fire agreement and the fact that 
Pakistan would be free to locate its forces as it likes within its own borders, 
which for some length are common with the borders of Jammu and Kashmir 
State, the Government of India considers that a minimum force of 28,000 is 
required. 

Nevertheless India was prepared as a further gesture towards a settle- 
ment to reduce this figure to the absolute minimum of 21,000 provided the 
Azad Kashmir forces were completely disbanded and disarmed. India was 
not agreeable to include in this number the Kashmir Militia which is a 
special armed police force for preservation of normal Jaw and order. 

- Anglo-U.S. Resolution on Kashmir: After the failure. of the 
Graham mission, on November 6, 1952 Sir Gladwyn Jebb on behalf of the 
USA and Britain introduced a resolution in the Security Council (known as 
Anglo-American resolution) for the settlement of the dispute between India 
and Pakistan over Kashmir. The resolution runs as follows : P 

“The Security Council recalling its resolutions of March 30, 1951, April 
- 80, 1951 and November 10, 1951: i 
: “Further recalling the provisions of the UNCIP Resolutions of August 
3, 1948 and January 5, 1949, which were accepted by the Governments of 
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India and Pakistan and which provided that the question of the: accession 
of the State of Jaħmu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided 
through the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite conducted: 
under the auspices of the United Nations; 

“Having received the third report dated April 22, 1952 and the fourth 
report dated S&ptember 16, 1952, of the United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan : ` 

: "Endorses the general principles on which the United Nations Repre- 
sentative has sought to bring about agreement between the Governments of 
India and Pakistan : 


*Notes that agreement on a plan of demilitarization of the State of 

Jammu and Kashmir has not been reached because the Governments of India 
' and Pakistan have not agreed on the whole of Para 7 of the 12-point pro- 
posals : 

“Urges the Governments of India and Pakistan to enter into immediate 
negotiations at the headquarters of the United Nations in order to reach an 
agreement on the specific number of forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line at-the end of the period of demilitarization this number to be 
between 3,000 to 6,000 armed forces remaining on the Pakistan side of the 
cease-fire line and between 12,000 to 18,000 armed forces remaining on the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line, as suggested by the United Nations repre- 

(Psentative in his proposals of July 16, 1952, such specific numbers to be arrived 
at bearing in mind the principles of criteria contaned in Paragraph 7 of the 
| UN representative’s proposals of. September 4, 1852 : 


“Requests the Government of India and Pakistan to report to the Secu- 
rity Council not later than 30 days from the date of the adoption of this- 
resolution; and further requests the United Nations representative for India 
and Pakistan to keep the Security Council informed of any progress." 


The Government of India, for reasons stated earlier, have rejected the 


resolution, A distinctive feature of the resolution is that India is required to: - 


recognise the right of Pakistan to station troops on her side of the frontier. 
India’s original complainant to the Security Council was that Pakistan, being 
an aggressor, must withdraw her forces from Kashmir according to the 
recommendations of the UNCIP resolutions of 1948 and 1949, Secondly, 
India holds that having regard to the security of Kashmir, India cannot lower 
hers below 22,000. 


India derived her status in Kashmir from the accession of the State to 
India on October 26, 1947, by an instrument which was accepted by the then 
overnor-General of India, Lord Mountbatten. The validity of the accession: 


ad at the time not been questioned by the Security Council or by any other 


authority set up or appointed by the Council. Pakistan entered the State by 
an act of aggression, and that it continues in possession of a large part of the 


MA possession of the territory of a neighbouring State. 


PARN 


State territory in the capacity of an invader who is in forcible and illegal’ © 


Population | AN MAS = 341-04 milns. 
Net national. pas seus Aa EIE +» Rs. 8710 crores 
. Per capita income A NAE! Uo 58 b 259 e , Mi 
— Net domestic product at factor Cot a. ++ 8730 crores |— 
| Net national product at market prices © = a 9,170 crores . 
Net output per engaged penon mn Agriculture .. 9, ^ 500 
“= Mining and Factory establishme RSS An Kap SIDE "db 00 
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This is the central issue in this problem and no proposals or attempted } 
solutions can be realistic or effective which ignore this basic position. It was 
in recognition of this position that the two UN resolutions of August 13, 1948 
and January 5, 1949, drew a distinction between the commitments of they? 
two sides in furtherance of an armistice agreement, $ 


The UN Commission's 1948 resolution was based on the 4 
' the “new situation” which had arisen by the invasion of Ed is 
Pakistan forces. India's constitutional responsibility for DIU. the 
State from external aggression. was admitted and duly recognized. The 
Government of India was to withdraw the bulk of its forces, but was ‘always 
to keep enough armed forces in the State to give it protection, ; 

Unless there is an initial agreement on the principles or criteri 
basis of which the character and quantum of the ms of Misia he 
be determined, the deadlock is likely to continue. It is obvious that DEM 

rinciples or criteria must conform to the position recognized by the two 

UNCIP resolutions. Any departure from this position aimed at establishin 
parity of any kind either of character or of quantum between India on ds 
one hand and Pakistan or the local authorities on the other, is Unacceptable 
to the Government of India. nacceptabl 


INDIA'S NATIONAL INCOME . 


n B Oy. " d UN 
The Government of India appointed in August, 1949 the National . 
Tncome Committee composed of Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis (Chairman, A B 
Income De Gad, Prot V: K. R. V. Rao and Mr. R. C. Demi Secctary | 
bf the National Income Unit, Ministry of Finance. The Committee was 1 f 
aided by a panel of distinguished foreign. advisers, consisting of Mr. J. R. N. 
Stone (Cambridge): Prof. Simon Kuznets (University of Pennsylvania) || 
and Dr. J. B. D- Dersen (U. N. Statistical Office). Its report was pub- - 
5, 1951 covering. the estimates for the financial year 1948-49, 
Agricultural, Animal Husbandry and ancillary activities contribute roughly 
A8 p.c of National Income ; Commerce, Transport and Communications | 


amount is 195 pec. 


NATIONAL INCOME: (1948-49) 
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Commerce, transport and communications oe d 1,600 
Professions "cds, miscellaneous services) » 600 
e Government services (administration) UIT 1,300 
A; Domestic service ns AA Oy » 400 
Net output of 2 À 
Government enterprises ; 300 crores 
Government administration or 35 5 460. 
Private sector 2 A c 5 7,9. 
Government share in national expenditure 55 2 $40 y 
Government draft on private income Hs os 690 


3 
In 1949, India’s National income was Rs. 8,730. crores, The average 
] £ 


per capita income was Rs, 255, The Report of the Consultative Committee 
on the Colombo Plan, prepared at its fourth meeting held at Karachi in 


March, 1952, gives Rs. 10,400 crores as the estimated national income of 


India in 19505]. ‘The Colombo Plan envisages that the gross national 
crores at 


e estimate 
of national income of India in 1950.5] as i 


crores, and 
states that the national income will have gone up to abóut Rs, 10,000 crores 
by 1955-56. On the basis of the National Income Committee’s Computa- 
p tion, the total income for 1951.52 may be estimated at Rs, 10,239 crores, as 
= “under — ^ - 


Í 

K 

i 

4 

pv (Rs. crores). § 
: 


1) Agriculture, animal husbandry etc. ++. 5,090 
Forestry db a e 64 
3) Fishing d ae 35 22 
(4). Mining M VAT GM 
Factory establishments 53 INC 5D 9 
Small ‘enterprises wi KARAR A T1060) : 
) Communications st Ew P 32 
Railways MI ty Saha > 240 
Organised Banking and Insurance — SIANG 
Other Commerce and Transport - A Uo 1,670 5 
Professions hi HFT UE 820315: WIS 
Government. services. In = "o 160 
Domestic servants Ao "ub f eM 180. 
| Fixed property. 4 ASE PE ITEM | j 
ix TE RE 1.3023 2) 


— 
annual 


NN 


L4 
|. On this basis, the average 
Rs 24. "Sc 
à SW | 


Capita income comes to 
po 47 52 
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HEADS OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT & STATES 


FROM 1947 


Govétnor-Generals of Indian Union 

Lord Louis Mountbatten 1947-48 
Presidents of the Indian Union 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad .. .. 1950 


Commanders-in- 


Lt-Gen R. M. MacDonald 


Lockart Ht 2201917 
Lt-Gen. F. R: Roy Bucher .. 1945 


Commanders 


Rear Admiral J. T: S. Hall - h 


1947 


Admiral Sir Edward Parry 1948-51 


Commander: 


Air Marshal Sir T. Elmbirst. 


State Governors 


West Bengal 


C. Rajagopalachari 

Sir B. L. Mitter (Acting) 
C. Rajagopalachari 

Dr. K. N. Katju 

Dr. H, C. Mukherjee 


Madras 


Sir Archibald Edward Nye -- 
Maharaja of Bravnagar 
Sri Prakasa 
Assam 
Sir Akbar Hydari 
F. R. Lodge (Offg.) 
Sri Prakasa 5 
Jairamdas Daulatram 
Punjab 
ir C, Trivedi TW HS 
PIN. Singh © e 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1951 


1947 
1948 
1952 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


i 


1947 
1953 


C. Rajagopalathari 


Chief, Indian Army 


General K. M. Cariappa 
General Rajendra Sinhji 


.in Chief, Indian Navy 
Vice-Admiral C. T. M. Pizey 1921 


s-in-Chief, L.A.F. 
Air Marshal R. Ivelaw-Chapman. 


Air Marshal Gibbs. 


: Bihar 
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Sir John Colvile 
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M. K. Munshi 
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INDIAN PRESS 


. The Indian journalism had its first beginning when James Augustus | “| 
i Hicky started his Benga! Gazette on January 29, 1780 at Serampore near — 
Calcutta. Since then, the story of the progress and development of Indian 
journalism has been one long history of trials and tribulations. The growth 
of Indian newspapers is bound up with the freedom movement of the | 
country. Along with the struggle for freedom carried on by the Indian | 
National Congress, the Indian Press began to voice the national aspiration 
of the country. With the attainment of freedom, we can now safely say — 
with confidence that Indian newspaper did make no small contribution over | 
more than half a century to the nation's struggle for the achievement of - 
freedom. Working under various limitations, with repressive press laws on | 
all sides, where free expression of opinion and free circulation of news were 
almost án impossibility, Indian press had always kept the torch of liberty 
burning amidst encircling gloom of despóndency and,repression. 

With the attainment of freedom, a new era-of public responsibility has 
dawned upon the Indian Press. The obligation to tell the truth, and the 
duty not to publish incitement to disorder are now the two main respon- 
sibilities of the Indian newspapers. The supreme duty of the press now 
is to educate and mould public opinion in favour of peace and harmony 

|J among the various communities in the country. 
N It is now gratifying to find everywhere new enthusiasm and new spirit |. 
, in the Indian journalism today. / 4 R 
But the dawn of freedom has also brought other problems tó the fore. 
The best conducted papers in our country have been so long in English. 
With the acceptance of Hindi as State language, will the supreme position 
of English papers be assailed? Indian language papers are certainly on the 
up grade and their circulations are increasing by leaps and bounds with the 
corresponding increase of advertisement revenue. But still they have their | 
own limitations. Their activities are confined within their provinces and. 
many dialects spoken in a province limit their circulations. A 
The most notable event in the Indian journalism in 1948 was the | 
formation of the Press Trust of India Ltd—an organisation to take over. Y 
the supply of news to and from India. The Press Trust is a non-profit- 
making concern and its membership is open to newspapers in India. As 
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started on September 1, 1933. It has now 20 offices including onc each 
in London, New York, Rangoon, Colombo and large numbér of subscribers. 
It has net-work of correspondents all over the country. It has also estab- 
lished teleprinter connection between Delhi-Bombay-Calcutta and other news 
centres. / 

^ “Globe News Agency was started in July 1944 tn Calcutta. It issues 
news bulletin in almost all the Indian languages. 

Another important news agency is Dhiman Press of India started in 
1935 which has its head-quarters in Ludhiana. It supplies news, news- 
photos and features from all over the world to more than 100 dailies and 
weeklies in India. Another newly-started news agency is the Hindustan 
Samachar Ltd., which commenced its work in 1948. Agency now supplies 
news reports in English, Hindi, Marathi and Gujerati. 

j Free Press of India was founded in 1923 but was suspended in 1935. 
The Agency has again commenced business in 1945. But its news service 
is mainly confined to Free Press group of papers at Bombay. 


Foreign Agencies—The Foreign News Agencies comprise—Reuters, 


Associated Press. of America, Agence France Presses, Tass News Agency and 
Central News Agency. Some Foreign News Agencies supply world news 
to Indian paper and send Indian news to their clients abroad. In addition 
to those, there are press correspondents for individual papers. 

PRESS COMMISSION—Govyernment of India appointed a Press 
Commission on September 23, 1952 to enquire into the state of the Press 
in the country, its present and future lines of development and to examine 
(1) control, management ané ownership and financial structure of news- 
papers, (2) working of monopolies and chains, (3) effect of holding com- 

panies, the distribution of advertisements etc., (4) method of recruitment, 
training, scales of remuneration etc. of working journalists, (5) adequacy 
of newspaper supplies, (6) machinery for ensuring high standards journalism, 
 fiaison between the Government and the Press, (7), Freedom of the Press 
- and repeal and amendment of laws. 

PRESS & NEWSPAPERS ORGANISATIONS- There are. at 
present three main bodies in India which seek to promote the welfare of 
Indian newspapers and better understanding and appreciation of each other’s 

- diffculties—(1) Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society started in February 
.. 1939, the objects of which are as follows : (a) to act a central organisation 
of the Press of India, Burma and Ceylon, (6) to promote and safeguard 
. the business interests of members as. affected by the action of Legislatures, 
` Governments, the Law Courts, municipal and local bodies and associations 
"or organisations, etc. (c) to collect information upon all topics having a 
ractical interest for members and to communicate the same to'them, (2) to 
|, promote co-operation in all matters affecting ‘the common interests of 
. members, (e) to hold periodical conferences of its members to discuss and 
termine action on matters of common interests, (f) to make rules to 
ern the conduct of its members in specified matters, to provide penalti 
infringement thereof, and to provide means of determining whether 
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there has been such infringement, (g) to maintain a permanent secretariat. 
jn India which should watch over the interests of members and should 
permit of a constant interchange of information and views, (4) to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the attainment of the aforesaid 
objects. . 

(2) All-India Newspaper Editor? Conference was started in 1940. Its - 
constitution is as follows: (a) to preserve the high traditions and standard 
of journalism, (2) to serve and safeguard the interests of the press in regard 
to the publication of news and fair comment, (c) to secure all facilities and 
privileges to the press for the due discharge of its responsibilities, (d) to 
represent the press in India in its relations with public and public institu- 
tions and particularly in its relations to gevernment, to set up Committees | 
who would act liaison between the government and the press as a whole, 
(c) to establish and develop contacts with Associations with similar objects 
in other countries. 

Another Association has also been started known as (3) Indian 
Languages Newspapers’ Association (established in 1941) for the welfare 
“of newspapers in Indian languages. It is the only organisation in India 
representing the interests of small newspapers, periodicals and magazines. 

INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OF THE CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS- The Ministry of Information and Broad- 


"casting is a separate department under the control of the Minister of State. 


Under this Department, are the Press Information Bureau, the Publications 
Division, the Films Division and the Advertising Branch, etc. 

There is not only Press Information Bureau under the Information 
Ministry of the Government of India, but there are also Information Officers. 
attached to each Central ministries, Public Relations Officers, or Press Attaches 
attached to Indian Embassies and consular establishment abroad and Public 
Relations Officers for Railways and other governmental agencies. There it 
are also Information Ministers in the States controlling information depart | 
ments under Directors of Publicity. J 

The Films Division of the Ministry is the, organisation for the produc- - 
tion and distribution of documentary and publicity films and news reels. 
ries and news reels produced by the Division are regularly 


Documenta “rab n 
houses and are shown in rural areas through mobile 


exhibited in the cinema 


vans. j j Ls 
Publications. Division of the Government of India—The publications 


;vidon is responsible for the production, sale, and distribution of popular E 
PRIM etr magazines on matters of national importance. The 
Divition of the Government of India produces and distributes two English 
three Hindi and one Uri 


du and one Arabic magazine and a large number 
me ees lish and Hindi on subjects of national importance. T! 
‘of pamphlets in Eng Division are meant for both internal and exte-leW 


publications of this Spo in 
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Important Indian Newspapers 


WEST BENGAL 

Dailies 

Statesman (English) : Chowringhee 

Advance (English): 74, Dharam- 
tola St. Calcutta. Í 

Amrita Bazar Patrika (English) : 
14, Ananda Chatterjee Lane, Cal. 

Hindustan Standard (English) : 
3-C, Burman Street, Calcutta. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika (Bengali) : 
1, Burman Street, Calcutta. 

Basumati (Bengali): 166, Bow- 
bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Jugantar (Bengali) : 2, Ananda 
Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 

Lokmanya (Hindi) : 160, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 


Rozana Hind (Urdu): 17, Sagor 


Dutta Lane, Calcutta. 
Desh Darpan (Punjabi): 82A, 
Ashutosh Mukerjee Rd., Calcutta. 
Loksevak (Bengali) : 86-A, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. * 
Satya Yug (Bengal): 21, Convent 
Road, Calcutta. 
Jana Sevak . (Bengali) : 
daily organ. 
Viswamittra (Hindi) : 
matola Street, Calcutta. 
Periodicals 
Basumati (Bengali Monthly) : 166, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bharatvarsa (Bengali Monthly) : 
203-1, Cornwallis St., Calcutta. 
Prabasi (Bengali monthly) : Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. à 
Betar Jagat (Official Radio Bengali 
Fortnightly) : 1, Garstin Place, 
Calcutta. t 
Sachitra-Bharat (Bengali weekly) : 
110, Lower Circular Road, Cal. 


Congress 
74, Dhar- 


Sanibarer Chitti (Bengali monthly) : 


ve57, Indra Biswas Road, Calcutta. 
ila (Bengali Monthly) : 123/1, 
pper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


s Lll ir 


Pradeep (Hindi): Patna. 


Mauchak (Children’s: Bengali 
Monthly) : 14, Bankim Chatterjee 
St., Calcuttay-12. 

Modern Review (English monthly): 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Arani (Bengali Weekly) :° 37-7, 

Beniatola Lane, Calcutta. 

Arthik Jagat (Bengali Weekly) : 
122, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Capital (English Financial weekly): 

4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

Desh (Bengali weekly) : 1, Burman 
Street, Calcutta. $ 
Dipali (Bengali weekly) : 123-1, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Indian Finance (English Financial 
Weekly) : 116, Lower Circular 

Road, Calcutta. 


Orient Illustrated Weekly: 93-A, 
Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

Hindustan Year-Book (English An- 
nual): 14, Bankim Chatterjee St., 
Calcutta—12. 


ASSAM 
Dailies 
Assam Tribune (English): Gau- 
hati. 
Nutan Assamiya (Assamese) : 
Uzanbazar, Gauhati. 
Periodicals A 


Public Voice (English weekly) : 
P.O. Rehabari, Dibrugarh. 1 
Janasakti (Bengali weekly) : Silchar. 
Assam Review and Tea News 
(Monthly) : Calcutta. 
A BIHAR 
Dailies ] 
Indiam Nation (English) : (Patna. 
Evening News (English): Patna. 
Searchlight (English) : Patna. 
Navarashtra (Hindi) : Rajendra 
Peth, Patna. 
Aryavarta (Hindi) : Patna. 
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Rashtravani (Hindi): Patna. 

Sada-E-aam (Urdu): Patna. 

Periodicals 

Behar, Herald (English weekly) : 
Patna. ; 

Navashakti (Hindi weekly) : Patna- 
Gaya Road, Patna. 

Jyotsna (Hindi monthly) : Patna. 

Spark (English weekly): Kadam 
Kuan, Patna, 

Azad Hind (Hindi weekly): 
Machchea Toli, Patna. 

Hunkar (Hindi weekly): Banki- 
pur, Patna. e 

Jharkand News (Hindi & Mundari 
weekly) : Ranchi. 

Kahaniya (Hindi monthly): 
Patna 3. 

Nadeem (Urdu monthly): Subzi- 
bagh, Patna. 

Hindustan Review 
monthly) : Patna. 


BOMBAY 


(English 


Dailies 

Times of India (English) : Hornby, 
Road, Bombay. 

National Standard (English) : 
P.O. Box 867, Bombay. 

Bombay Chronicle (English) : 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort. 4 

Evening News of India (English) : 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Free Press Journal (English) : 21, 
Dalal Street, Fort. 

Free Press Bulletin : 2, Dalal Street. 

Bharat (English) : 341, Tardeo. 

Bombay Sentinel (English) : 
Elphinstone Circle, Fort. 

Poona Daily d (English) : 358, 

an Pel oona2. ° 

5. ou. Samachar (Gujarati) : 
Parsi Bazar Street, Fort. 

Dhyan Po (Marathi) : Deccan 
Gymkhana, Poona. | 

Jame-c-Jamshed (Gujarati): Man- 
galore Street, Fort. 


Janmabhhomi (Gujarati): Ghoga 
Street, Bombay. 

Lokamanya (Marathi) : Ghoga Sty 

; Bombay. 

Aftab Daily (Urdu) : Mastan Tank 
Cross Lane, Bombay 8. 

Daily Kal (Marathi) : 200/3, Sada- 
siv Peth, Poona 2. 

Dainik . Bharat (Marathi) : 27, 
Budhwar Peth, Poona 2. 

Gavakari (Marathi): Agra Road, 
Nasik. 

Lokasatta (Marathi) : 
Dock, Colaba, Bombay. 

Navakal (Marathi) : 13; Sheniwadi, 
Girgaon, Bombay. 

Navabharat Times (Hindi): Hornby, 
Road. 

Navasakti (Marathi): 21, Dalal 
Street, Bombay. 

Samyukta Karnataka (Kannada) : 
Koppikar Road, Hubli. 

Sandesh . (Gujarati) : Ahmedabad. 

Sandhyakal (Marathi): 13, Sheni- 
wadi, Bombay. 

Sakal (Marathi): Poona. 

Nava Yug (Kannada) : Hubli, Kar- 
natak. 

Vishwamitra (Hindi): Noble 
Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street. 
industam (Gujarati) : 341, Tardeo, 

Navabharat (Marathi): 341, Tardeo, . 

Vande Mataram (Gujarati) : Frere 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Periodicals. 1 
Bharat [yoti (English weekly) : 21, 
Dalal Street. 
Current (English weekly): 15, 
Cawasji Patel Street. i 
Crossroads (English weekly) : Gam- 


Sassoon, 


den. : : 

Atom (Eng. weekly): Taj Building, 
Hornby Road. 

March (English weekly) : 
Bazar St., Bombay. S 

Blitz (English weekly): 
Street, Fort. 


Parsi 
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Periodicals 
Hans (Hindi monthly) : Banaras. 


Manorama (Hindi Monthly) : 
Allahabad. ’ 

Saraswati (Hindi monthly): 
Allahabad. 

Abhyudaya (Hindi weekly) : 
Allahabad. 

Maya (Hindi monthly): 164, 


Muthiaganj, Allahabad. 


PUNJAB 

Dailies 
Tribune (English) : Ambala Cantt. 
Ajit (Urdu) : Amritsar and Delhi. 
Akali Patrika (Punjab) : Amritsar 

and Jullundar. 
Prabhat (Urdu) : Jullundar. 
Khalsa-Sevak (Punjabi) : Amritsar. 
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TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 
Dailies " 3 
Deenabandhu (Malayalam Daily) : 

Ernakulam. 

Deepam . (Malayalam 

Ernakulam. 
MYSORE 


Daily) & 


Dailies 
Daily News (English) : 16, Hardinge 
Road, Bangalore. 


Deccan Herald (English): 16, 
Mahatma Gandhi Rd., Bangalore. 
HYDERABAD 

Dailies 

Deccan Chronicle (English) : 
Secundrabad. 

Daily News (English) : Secundra- 
bad. 


PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Bombay Union of Journalists, 
~ Bombay. 


Ind. Journalists Association, Cal. 


South Indian Journalists Federation,. 


Sri Rama Buildings, 5-6; Mount 
Road, Madras-2. - 
Indian Newspapers’ Co-operative 
Society - Ltd., Janmabhoomi Bha- 
van, Ghoga Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Kerala Newspaper Editor? Associa- 


U. P. Working Journalists Federa- 
tion. 

‘Federation 
Journalists. 

Bihar Journalists Association, Patna. 

The Press Club (Reporters Club), 
Calcutta. 

Foreign Correspondents’ Association 
New Delhi. 

Press Association, New Delhi. 

Press Owners’ Association, Calcutta. 

Press Owners’ Association, Bombay. 


of Indian Working 


. INFORMATION SERVICES 


tion. 
Marathi Journalists Conference, 
Poona. | 

Press Information Bureau, 


Government of  India—This 


Government of India Bureau is responsible for presenting the policies 
and activities of the Government of India to the public through the Press, 
for keeping the Government informed of the main trends of public opinion. 
"The Bureau also acts as a liaison between Indian and foreign press corres- 
pondents and the government. The Bureau provides news backgrounds. 
photographs, features and reference services in seven languages—English, 
Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujerati, Tamil and Marathi—to over 1,800 icon 
dewspapers. The Bureau maintains close contact with press representatives 
ccredited to the Government of India and representative organizations like 

ntral Press Advisory Committee, the Press Associations and Foreign 

respondents’ Associations. 
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Bureau’s photographic library has 34,000 photographs classified under 
300 headings. The Bureau’s news and photographs are available to the 
Indian and foreign Press. i 

The Defence Wing of the Bureau handles publicity for the Armed 
Forces. It produces two service journals, Fauji Akhbar, a weekly and 
Jawan, a bi-weekly in six and eight languages respectively. It also organises 
daily Forces Programmes and other military broadcasts from AIR. 

There are today three Regional offices of the Bureau in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras which handle publicity for the Government of India offices 
in the area and distribute all the services of the Bureau to the regional 
newspapers. fs 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION—This Division of the ‘Government 
of India is responsible for the production, sale and distribution of popular 
pamphlets, books, magazines etc., on matters of national importance. Since 
independence numerous pamphelts in various languages have been issued by 
this Division. It also publishes magazines for external publicity. I 

ADVERTISING BRANCH—This branch of the Government of 
India is responsible for the production and release of all display advertise- 
ments of the Government of India except the Railways. The media used 
are the press, posters, folders, calendars, blotters, leaflets, hoardings and! 
cinema slides. . : 

FILMS DIVISION—Films Division of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting with its headquarters at 91, Walkeshyar Road, Bombay 
has following sections—Documentary, Newsreel and Distribution. This 
Division is the organisation for the producfon and distribution of docu- 
mentary films and. newsreels. The Distribution of films is carried out by 
five branch centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Nagpur, Lucknow and Madras. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST INFORMATION 
OFFICES—The. Government of India have started Tourist Offices im 
two or three important cities for information on India. 

U. N. INFORMATION CENTRE—Theatre Communication 
Building, Queen's Way, New Delhi, disseminates information in the activities. 
of the United Nations to Indian People. y 

U. S. INFORMATION SERVICE—Offices at Delhi, Bombay 


Calcutta and Madras. 4 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES—Offices at Delhi, 


Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. / 
ome o. INFORMATION SERVICE—has been established for dis- 


semination of useful information resulting from the work of the Food and’ 
Agriculture Organisation of United Nations, Theatre Communication Build- 
ing, New Delhi. 
j INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 

Globe Agency: Head Office F- 
Press Trust of India. < Malhotra Building Queens‘ 
Free Press Agency. Hindustan Samachar, 29, Ghogl€Wi 
Dhiman Press of India, Ferozepur. - Bombay. 


United Press of India, Calcutta. 
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FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES 


Commonwealth—P.TI. Reuters. 

French—Agence France Presse. E F D 

USS.R—Tass News Agency, Travan- United Press of America ; Central 
core House, Curzon Rd., New Delhi. News Agency. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


THE PRESENT SETUP Since l5th August 1947, Education has 
“been constituted into a separate ministry at the Centre. The States Govern- 
ments are independent in regard to educational matter 
of educational development programme for which th receive in-ai 
from the Central Government. The task of bringing he See re 
is the immediate responsibility of the States, the hel 
-essential both for maintaining reaso 
preserving the national character 
functions consist mainly in co-ordin 
the States. The Ministry of Ed 
Educational Adviser-cum-Secretary, d 5 
Joint Secretary, a Joint Educational dviser and four cpuc, ad excofficio 
- Advisers who are in charge of the differ 
"are also two Deputy Educational Advis 
work in London and Wasbington. 
In the States, the “ Education ” 
-of the Department of Education is 
and the Director of Public Instru 
- Minister of Education. The Director controls the inspecting. 
. teaching staff of the governmental institutions. In Lae aan rae the 
tered Areas, there are Directors of Education. y nus 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN INDIA—A: 
our educational system are Nursery Schools. for children o 
Then come the Primary or Elementary Schools for children X up ER 
6—1. "These schools are called Junior Basia Schools.. The Se 
‘Schools which follow next are of two categories—the middle or th ae ay 
Basic Schools and the High. Schools. These carter to the needs of En 
-of roughly the age-groups 11—14 and 11—16 respectively. P a E ren 
the Secondary Schools are er Secondary Schools and ee 
"the needs of children group 11—]7, In ence Eus to 
next to High Schoo ediate Colleges or the Intermediate 


‘Cla: herally cover the ag 


U.S.4— Associated. Press of America; 


ce 


ent Divisions in the 
ers who are in charg: 


T 
is in charge of a minister, N 
the permanent head of th 
CUODs acts as an expert 


the lowest level of 


hnical Colleges are at par in standard 
degre 4 l ra 
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The Universities and Colleges besides providing instructi j 
and postgraduate degrees have facilities for pas m «Ld bY 
addition to Universities, there are research institutes which interest them: 
^ je ony in roe work of the post-graduate standard. 7 
here are special schools for the handicapped and other abnormal 
persons. They begin generally at the Primar: vel a i 
tion to suit the special needs 1n the, pupils. ES Md bes E. 
j abe last in Ipae may be placed the schools for Adults. Some | 
of these are regular schools running in the eveni d i 
others are classes attached to cs ieee pee 
OPENING OF UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA—The first three _ 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were established during the 
year 1857; and for 30 years no addition was made until, in 1887 nee 
nised the Allahabad University. A period of about 29 Fears again NI EET | 
before a set of two more Universities, namely, Banaras and Mysore nae 
founded, This however, was the beginning of a series of Universities 
opened on an average, one every year till 1929: Patn 1 ania 19 
Aligarh 1920, Lucknow 1921, Delhi 1922, Nagpur rare eat Age ie 
1927, and Annamalai 1929. After this the pace was retarded and) we had if 
an addition of two universities (Travancore and Utkal) at periods of 8 and 73 
14 years respectively. Three years later in 1946 was founded the "Universi 
of Sangor. This again was the beginning of a long series of new SC 
A sities founded at the rate of several in one year. Punjab and Raj; iri 
1947 ; Poona, Roorkee, Jammu-Kashmir and Gauhati 1948. -S. N. D. T. J 
j ores ang iu 1949 ; and AGE and Gujerat 1950. Biswavaratt 
come a chartered university in 1951 aj E iversity i 
resone acheria E ty nd Manarashta University is the last 
UNIVERSITY COMMISSION’S REPORT—With the advent of 
Independence, the Government of India appointed the University Commission, _ 
under the chairmanship of Sir S. Radhakrishan. The Commission issued! | 
the report in August, 1949. The recommendations gp = oN 
The entire report is drawn up with one fund 
make education in India completely Indian ing 
The Commission recommended the establishm@ptxd 
Santinekatan and Jamia Millia as their mod) 
allocation of small funds for education whig 1 
country's total revenue against nearly 12 pj. 
urged the need for increasing considerably 
that proverty could not be a bai 
the number of .studen 


^ ‘The Commission. also recommended that wht 
not the same as the Federal. language, the Feder: 
medium of instruction from Form I. If the mothe 

e identical, the students would be required 

lor modern language. 
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The Commission did not prescribe any time limit. Languages will have to 
grow and there cannot be any time limit. During the transition, English 
will remain. 

India being a secular state, could not identify itself with any religion 
and so far as state institutions were concerned, there could be no denomi- ' 
national or sectarian religious considerations. o 

In regard to co-education, the Commission's recommendation was that 
in the secondary stages, there should be separation and in the basic and 
collegiate stages, co-education. 

Commission laid considerable stress on improving the standards of the 
teaching profession. 

As for examination, the Commission had recommended the objective 
test which was in vogue in America. This method which did not involve 
long written examinations and students were not thrown just to trust luck. 
Hundreds of questions were put to students only one or two required an 
essay kind of reply. The test involved no gamble or luck. 

Teaching Staff—There should be four classes of teachers—Professors, 
Readers, Lecturers, and Instructors and promotions from one category to 
another should be solely on the grounds of merit. 

SERGEANT SCHEME OR BASIC EDUCATION SCHEME— 
This scheme was prepared by Sir John Sergeant, the Educational Adviser 
to the Government of India. It sought to introduce universal free and com- 
pulsory education for boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 14. The cost 
of the scheme estimated was Rs. 200 crores a year. 

This “Basic” education would consist of two Stages—the junior (or 
Primary) stage covering a period of five years and the senior (middle) 
stage covering three years. 
` After the primary stage was over, all boys and girls w 
allowed to go on for further education to the high Sae mie be 
are expected to profit from further instruction would be allowed to proceed 
It was roughly calculated that one out of every 5 would join in the hich 
school. ‘The schools were to be maintained by public funds as far as AA 
Similar restrictions would be imposed on the entry of the students TONS 
college. The Intermediate course should be included in the high school 
E The colleges would only teach degree courses extending over three 
Lastly, a national youth movement should be sta 

country. This movement should teach the Cu Em er oenen ne 

physique and CER eid ES Employment Bureaus should WES be 

Spe to jobs for students after completion of their academic 

Sergeant & Wardha Schemes—“Basic” education scheme as envi 

A 5 H ` n Stn : visa; ed, a) 
1 embodies many of the ideas contained in the original Vos Scheme, i 
“Wct4ele of learning through activity as maintained by the Wardha Scheme 
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condition, the whole of the curriculum would be harmonised with this 
general conception. The Sergeant scheme however, was unable to endorse | 
the view that education at any stage, and particularly in the lowest stages, ; 
ean or should be expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles pro- 
duced by the pupil. Utmost which can be expectel is that sales should cover 
the cost of the additiomal materials and equipment required for practical 
work. - 
* SECONDARY EDUCATION—The Committee of the Secondary 
Education in 1948 recommended (1) after a compulsory ‘Junior Basic’ course 
‘of five years, there should be a ‘Senior Basic’ or ‘Pre-secondary’ course for 
three years and then a ‘secondary course’ for four years. The Committee 
also recommended that before joining the first year of a degree course, the 
student'should undergo a course of education for 12 years. (2) The 
teaching of federal or national language should be started at the end of the 
junior basic stage and should be compulsory throughout the pre-secondary 
stage but may be optional thereafter. (3) English should be optional, for 
the student who take up the ‘senior basic’ course but compulsory for those 
who take up the pre-secondary course. (4) There should be one examina- 
tion at the end of the secondary stage and as far as possible, it should be 
such as to meet the requirgments of the universities, (5) multilateral schools 
are favoured że., schools with varying bias, as for example, agricultural, 
commercial or technical. ; 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION—which was 
abolished in 1923 as a measure of economy was revived by the Government 
of India in August, 1935. It consists of all State Ministers of Education or 
their Directors of Public Instruction, Represen@atiyes of the Inter-University 
Board, Indian Parliament nominees of the Government of India. Its main 
functions are to serve as a clearing house of idea and to act as a distributing 
centre of educational information for India. Y 

There is also a Bureau of Education established in 1915 under the 
control of the Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 


the general functions of the Council in different regions and to su 
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acad which might with the approval of the State Government con- 
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logy at Kharagpur (W. Bengal) on August, 1951. 

The Council has also considered a proposal for the establishment of a 
National Technical University to which may be affiliated Higher Technical 
Institutions, Indian School of Mines & Geology, Dhanbad, the Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore and other institutions of an all India character. 
A small committee has been set up to examine this plan and evolve a plan 
for National Technical University. 

All India Board of Technical Studies has drafted courses of various 
branches of engineering, technology and commerce. All India Board of 
Technical Studies in Architecture and Regional planning has drawn up d 
plan for a typical architectural institution to serve as a model for State 


Government. > 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER COMMITTEE—Scientific Manpower 


Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1947 to assess 
the country's requirements for scientific and technical manpower for 
yarious purposes as well as for suggesting suitable measures for meeting 
the requirements submitted its reports in July, 1949. The Committee 
found that the overall requirements of the country in respect’ of scientific 
and technical manpower during the next five-year-period are of the 

* order of 54,000 engineers and 20,000 technologists and that available 

` resources of training are hardly sufficient even to meet. 5094 of the 
requirements. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY BOARD—The need of co-operation in the 
work of Universities in India was expressed by the Calcutta University 
Commission. The Indian Universities Conference held at Simla in 1924. 
passed a resolution unanimóusly recommending to the Universities that it 
was desirable that an Inter-University organisation should be established 
for (1) Bureau of Information, (2) Exchange of Professors, (3) co-ordina- 
tion of University work, (4) Obtaining recognition for their degrees, 
diplomas and examinations in other Universities, (5) serving as appoint- 
ments bureau for Indian Universities, etc, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION—The Government of India have 
established an Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation to 
draw up a plan of Physical Education for schools and colleges. For the 
present the Board considered it advisable to concentrate, for the time being, 
on athletic camps. For this purpose the country is divided into five zones, 
each zone to have a three-week camp. The object of this is to raise n 
standard of athletics in schools and colleges and to strengthen the sense of 
unity in the minds of the youth who would come from different parts of 
the country and line together. ‘ 

EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED—A special unit for the 
education of the handicapped was started in the Ministry of Education in 
April 1947. The primary function of this unit is to co-ordinate activities 

- throughout the country and to advise State Government on relevant matter: 
esee Printing Press in Dehra Dun with the object of producing Brail 
"TPsiature in Indian languages for the blind is about to be established, Wi 
«alec from Ist January, 1950 the Government haye establishé ri 
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ing Centre for adult blinds in Dehra Dun. Home and School for the Blind 
at Ajmer has béen taken over from private management and is being deve- 
loped with a model institution for the Hindi-speaking Centrally administered 
PL yW areas. 
d There are 42 institutions for the blind in diferent parts of the country; 

| most of which are aifed by the State Governments. There are about 33 
+ institutions for the deaf and dumb in the country. There are only two 

3 K institutions, one in Bombay and the other in West Bengal for mentally 

/ handicapped children. There is only one institution in Bombay which pro- 
vides facilities for the treatment and teaching of the crippled. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION—The social education arises at providing 
not only literary but training for a fuller and more abundant life 
for the massese who have had to face handicaps and depriva- 
tions Yor many decades. The scheme of. social education was intro- 
duced in 1952. Successful literary drives are undertaken and educational 

melas are held to arouse interest in education among the people and to give 
them education through audio-visual means. Janta College has been opened 4 
at Alipur near Delhi in order to train selected villagers for local leadership. 
Educational campaigns have been conducted in the villages through the 
l “caravans "also, New methods and equipment have been used to educate the 
masses. For instance, audio-visual aids are being supplied free by the Govern- 
ment. Radio sets, nema vans, and films are being utilised in connection 
with social education. The film library of the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion has at present a stock of over eight-hundred' 16 m.m. film sttips which 
are lent to institutions. In Oct. 1951 an all-Imdia conference of audio-visual 
| education was organised by the Ministry of Education. The Government of 
4 India has opened a training centre for blind adults at Dehra Dun for under- 
f going training at State expense. India has played an important part in 
f devising a single braille and script for the world blind population. Print- 
ing machinery' needed for Central Braille Printing Press has been received 
from abroad. ; 


MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND FEDERAL LANGUAGE— 
The question of medium of instruction in educational institutions especially 
in schools has always been a controversial point. After the achievement of 
independence, the State Governments tried to replace English by an Indian 
4 language. In a sub-continent like India not only are there many languages 
h but people speaking different languages have settled in the same State, - 
- - Consequently, in inumerable cases, children with different mother tongues 
go to the same school. This has made the question of medium of instruc. 
| t tion very complicated. The Government of India, therefore, called a Con- 
ference of State education ministers to arrive at a tangible decision on this 
knotty point. 
The Conference was held in August, 1949. It was unanimously agres? 
that the medium of instruction and examination in the Junior 73 
(Primary) stage must be the mother tongue of the child and where B 
mother tongue was different from the regional or State language, ar? | 
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ments should be made to impart instruction in the mother tongue pro- 
vided there were not less than 40 pupils speaking the same language in 
the whole school or 10 such pupils in a class. The regional or State 
language should, however, be introduced not earlier than Class III and 
not later than the end of the Junior Basic stage. 


he conference also decided that in the Secondary stage, if the number 
_of pupils whose mother tongue was a language other than the regional or 
State language was sufficient to justify a separate school in an area, the 
medium of instruction of such a school should be the mother tongue of 
the pupil If such schools were organised by private societies they should 
be entitled to recognition and grants-in-aid from the State Governments. 
The Government also should provide similar facilities in all Governments, 
Municipal and District Board schools where one-third of the total number 
of pupils of a school requested for instruction in their mother tongue. The 
regional language should be compulsory throughout the Secondary stage. 


As regards the medium of instruction at the university stage, the 

. University Education Commission have recommended that English which 

"is at present the medium in most universities should be replaced as early 

“as practicable by an Indian language. This recommendation of the Com- 

^ mission has been approved by the Government of India and the universities 
are being informed accordingly. 

The Constitution of India has laid down that Hindi in Devnagri script 
should be the Federal language of the Union and should be developed 
so that it may become a niedium of expression for all the elements of the 

composite culture of India. For this purpose the Government of India 
| have sent a letter to all the State Governments requesting them to make 
Hindi a compulsory subject in the secondary schools. The University Edu- 
cation Commission have also recommended that students at the university 
stage should be conversant with the Federal Language. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE EDUCATION MINISTRY 


(1) Overseas Scholarship Scheme—Yhe Overseas Scholarship Scheme 
- was started in 1945. The main object of these scholarship is to send: students 
abroad for training in subjects for which facilities are not available in 
- India and also to improve the standard of instruction and research in the 
"country itself. 5 « 
i (2) Scholarship Jor scheduled castes and backward tribes was insti- 
tuted in 1944-45. Its scope has been widened to include students of Sche- 
- duled ‘Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes. 
We (3) Cultural Scholarship—ln order to encourage cultural relations 
nd foster better understanding between. India and other countries, the 
Government of India award number of scholarships every year. 
P datlarships are awarded for studies in arts and humanities, sciences, Af 
pz medicine, technology, education, law, commerce, forestry, vel 
Ss ak EUNE | 
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(4) Indian National Commission for the co-operation with UNESCO 
—to maintain fiasion between UNESCO and various institutions working 
for the progress of education, science and culture, has been established. 
This Commission will also serve the Government of India in an advisory 
capacity in matters relating to UNESCO. Government of India have 
started a pilot library*project in cooperation with UNESCO. The literatures 
received from UNESCO are widely distributed. 


(5) Publications—some useful and interesting publications have been 
brought out by the Education Ministry, such as Archaeology in India, 
Facilities for advanced studies abroad, etc. History of Philosophy (Eastern 
and Western) was completed. It is proposed to publish a history of the 
struggle for freedom in India. The Government of India have appointed a 
committee for the collection from all possible sources necessary material for 
the preparation of a history of the Freedom Movement in India. 

(6) Overseas Information Bureau has been started with three sections, 
mamely information service, publications and library. , 

(7) National Archieves for the preservation of interesting and rare 
manuscripts. 

8) All-India Council of Technical Education. 

9) Archaeology—the Archzological Department looks after the 
conservations of ancient monuments in India. By an Act of Parliament, 
certain important ancient and historical movements and archzological sites 
and remains in Part A and Part B States have been brought under Central 
Archaological Department. A ^ 

(10) Indian Council of Cultural Relations—though a non-official 
body, it has active support of the Government. It devotes to the strengthen. 
ing of India’s cultural contracts with other Asian countries. The Council 
will be divided into two sections, one connected with countries of the 
Middle East and Turkey and other with countries of the Far East, China P 
and Japan. vio 

(11) Training Institutions—Following are the training institutions —- 
under the Education Ministry—Central Institute of Education and Lady 
Irwin College. X E A 1 

(12) Social Welfare Fellowship—under the programme of the Social 
Activities Division of the United Nations’ Organisation, fellowships are | 
awarded to Indian canlidates to observe social welfare work overseas. ` br 

Aii 
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(13) National Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anthropology has 
been started in the Government House, Delhi. 4 
(14), Central Advisory Committee was set up for letters, music, arts, 


(15) For the study and research of the Indian music, the Ministry of. 
Education with the help of the State Government have set up Nation. 


Academy of Hindustani Music at Lucknow. This undertakes instructions i 


clopments. In cooperation with the Government of Madr 
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Ministry has also organised the Central College of Karnatak Music. This 
will be widely representative of all interests in Karnataka music. 

(16) National Art Treasurers Fund was finalised in 1951 with the 
object of purchasing and securing art treasures of India from India and > 
abroad. ; 

(17) An Advisory Board of Social Welfare was set up to sanction 
grantsin-aid to institutions and associations for social welfare, to nominate 
representatives on national bodies for social welfare and to serve as liaison 
between the Government of India and local governments on the one hand 
and non-official bodies on the other. The Board coordinates social welfare 
reform. initiated by various ministries, State Government and non-official 
bodies. ` 

(18) Indian National Commission has been set up in 1949. This 
Commission consists of 78 members representing various voluntary associa- 
tions, state governments etc. Its main programme of work is as follows— 
(1) To lay down the principles to be followed for preparation of text books 
so that they promote national solidarity, international understanding and 
world fellowship (2) to prepare a list of books in Indian languages suitable 
for translation into foreign languages, (3) to prepare a current list of all 
translations of books in foreign languages in the field of education, science 

. and culture, (4) to select a list of representative literary works best suited 
to provide understanding of Indian culture. à "n 


(19) On the approval of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
regarding scientific terminology, a Board of Scientific Terminology com- 
- prising,philologists and scientists were appointed and the Board decided 
that in all Hindi and other text books written in the Indian languages, inter- 
national technical terms should ‘be used except where suitable terms were 
available in the Indian languages. As regards symbols, signs and formule 
used in mathematics and other sciences, it was decided that they should be 
adopted without modification. - 


(20) Central Hindi Organisation—has been sent up under the Ministry 
of Education for the development and propagation of Hindi so that English 
might be replaced within the stipulated period of 15 years as provided in 
the constitution. 

. (21) Grants for research—financial grants are given to a number of 
institutions to encourage research dealing with education and culture—su 
as Inter-University Board, Inter-State Board of AngloIndian Education, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona, Asiatic Society j 
Bengal, etc. 1 ] 1 

(22) In connection with the establishment of the National Cultural " 
"Trust, a scheme of five arts scholarships of the value of Rs, 3,500 each for the 
“survey of anl research in selected local arts has been intiated in co-opera- 
tion with State Governments. 

(23) Decision of the Government of India to establish a National ^. 
cademy of Letters to be known as Sahitya Akadami was announced in 1952 | 4 
‘ork actively for the development of Indian letters and to set high literary 4 
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standards to foster and coordinate literary activities in all Indian languages 
and to promote through them all the cultural unity of the country. 


“CENTRAL EXPENDITURE ON- EDUCATION 


Rs, * Rs. 
194849 .. ca ++ _6,93,48,457 194950 (revised)  ..  9,67,06,963 
1949-50 (budget) .. 12,12,40,778 19501 (budget)  .. 11,09,68,262 


PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


Assam. Orissa 
Rs. Rs. 
1945-46 53 -.  103,29,928 63,01,293 
1946.47 A ..  124,50,269 91,54,701 
1947-48 e .. 1,06,55,120 1,46,06,935 
W. Bengal East Punjab 
1945-56 ^ a-  7,86,54,575 5,69,89,555 = 
194647 5 2-7 104547,53,470 2,25,97,466 
1947-48 ES .. 5,59,41,407 2,66,63,188 
1 Bihar U.P. 
5 1945.56 d -251,73,049 6,01,55,237 
194647 x .. . 299,11,835 7,10,45,515 
194748 x .. 3,98,91,390 9,05,58,628 
Bombay Ajmer $ 
B Lu 0194556. s es 7:23,87,243 19,15,536 
E. 194647 * -. 9,6,10936  - 2351411 1 
1947-48 23 -. 12,00,00,773 26,08,588 
C. P. & Berar | 
t (Madhya Pradesh) Coorg À 
1945.56 Ar <- '1,69,13,393 3,67,260 | 
194647 ‘d z. + 215,14,407 455,372. f 
1947-48 w wc ' 132173061 4,90,221 | 
t , Madras Delhi b 
mr 9194556 M -. - 10,27,02,239- 70,63,802 4 
` 1946-47 * .. . 12,95,86,139 83,69,203 f 
1947-48 Mi ..  14,4981,263 98,54,185 
] 
& EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY STATES 1948-49 i) 


Crores 
Bombay .. 1715 Punjab 
68. wes Bengal 
106 Bihar ^. . 
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Agricultural Institute, Barrackpur 
(Bengal)—Three Years’ course 


for matric students. 

State College of Agriculture, Tolly- 
ganj, Calcutta, for degree stan- 
dard, 3 years’ course. 

Bihar Agricultural College, Sabour, 
Bhagalpur (Bihar)—open_to I.Sc., 
passed students with Chemistry 
and Physics. 


College of Agriculture, Poona 
(Bombay)—Courses: B.Sc., (Ag- 
riculture). 

College .of .Agriculture, Nagpur 


(M.P.)—Courses : 4 years course 
for’ B.Sc. (Agr.) of Nagpur Uni- 
versity: also M.Sc. (Agr.); Ph.D. 
(Agr. L.Ag. Diploma. 

Agricultural College, Bapatla (Mad- 
ras)—Courses: B.Sc, and M.Sc. 
(Agr.) of Andhra University. 

Agricultural College, Coimbatore 
(Madras)—Courses : B.Sc. (Agri- 
culture) of the Madras Univ. 

Osmania University Agricultural 
College, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 
Allahabad (U.P.)—Courses: In- 
termediate in Agriculture, B.Sc. 
(Agr): B.Sc. in Agricultural 
Engineering. 

Agricultural College, Kanpur (U.P.) 
—Courses: Inter. in Agriculture, 
B.Sc. and M:Sc. in Agriculture. 

Intermediate College in Agriculture, 
Baraut, Meerut (U. P.). 

Agricultural College (Hindu Um- 
versity) Banaras—Courses : B.Sc. 
(Agr) & M.Sc. (Agr.). 

Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 

l search, New Delhi—Post-Graduate 
courses in Agriculture. 

Indian Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, New Delhi—Post Graduate 

— courses in Agriculture. Lie 

ndian Dairy Research Institute, 

Bangalore. Mysore—Courses: 2 
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years course for Indian Dairy 
Diploma open to Matrics. 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnügar (U.P.)—Courses for 
poultry. farming, open to those 
possessing a-degree or diploma in 
Agriculture or Veterinary Science 

- or Dairying or 1 years’ provincial 
course in poultry husbandary. 

Central College of Agriculture— 
Ananda Parbat, Delhi—Three 
years’ course leading to the B.Sc. 
(Hons.) Agr. degree of the Delhi 
Univ, minimum qualifications— 
(a) Higher Secondary Examina- 
tion of Delhi, (5) qualifying 
exam, of University of Delhi, (c) 
Inter. Science Exam. of a recog- 
nised university, (d) Admission 
Exam. of University of Delhi. 


Arts and Crafts 


Government College of Arts & 


Crafts—28, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta. 

Indian Society of Oriental Arts, Cal. 
Kalavavana,  Biswabharati, Santi- 


niketan (Birbhum). 

Sir J. J. School of Arts, Bombay. ~ 

Kala Bhavan Technical Institute, 
Baroda, Bombay—It has a fine 
arts sectiom 

Central College of Karnataka Music, 
Adyar, Madras—Four years’ course 
for those who wish to attain high 

. proficiency in the art. 

Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi—Five yrs.’ 
course in fine arts, commercial 
art, modelling, etc. 


“School of Arts—Jaipur, Rajasthan. 


Mysore Government Arts and Crafts 
Institute, Mysore. 

School of Arts, Trivandrum, Tra- 
vancore. 

Government School of Arts and 
Crafts, Madras. 


Government School of Arts and 


w 
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Crafts, Lucknow (U.P.)—Courses 
include fine®arts, industrial arts. 

Kalakshetra—Adyar, Madras. San- 
gita Siromani course affiliated to 
Madras University, Diploma 
Courses in Bharata Natya, Vocal 
and instrumental music, Diploma 
in Dancing. 

H. H. the Maharaja's School of 
Arts, Trivandrum. 


x . 


Engineering 
College of Engineering and Tech- 
nology, Jadavpur, Calcutta—Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical. and Che- 
mical Engineering. 
Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur. 
Calcutta. Engineering College, Cal. 
Assam Civil Engineering School, 
Gauhati, 
L. D. College of Engineering, Ahme- 
dabad. 3 
B. V. Bhoomraddi College of En- 
- gineering and Technology, Hubli. 
New Engineering College, Sangli. 
Govt. School of Engineering, Kala- 
Y sia (Ambala). e 
National Institute of Engineering, 
Hoshiarpur. T 
Engineering College, Ludhiana. 
Trihut School of Engineering, Mu- 
zaffarpur. 
Prem Mahavidyalay Engineering 
College, Mathura, 
Bijay Chand Institute of Engineering 
& Technology, Burdwan. 
Engineering Institute, Vishnupur.- 
Bihar Col. of Engineering, Patna, 
College of Engincering, Poona. 
Government Engineering School, 
Nagpur. 
Orissa School 
Cuttack. 
College of Engineering, Guindy, 
Madras—Mechanical, ^ Electrical, 
Highways & Telecommunication. 
College of Engineering, Anantaptr— 
‘Civil, Mechanical and Electrical. 


of Engineering, 
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National Institute of Engineering, 
Mysore. 

Faculty of Engineering, 
University, Hyderabad, 

College of Engineering, Trivandrum. 

University of Roorkee, Roorkee. 

Punjab Engineering College, Roorkee 

Hewett Eng. School, Lucknow. ! 

Engineering College, Dayalbagh, 
Agra. 

College of Engineering, Ahmeda- 
bad—B.E. (Civil) and BE. (Elec 
trical & Mechanical) of Bombay 
University. 

Birla Vishwakarma Mahavidyalaya]. 
Ballav-vidyanagar, Anand—B.E. in 
Civil, Mech. and Elect. Engineer- 
ing of the Bombay University.. 

Department of Chemical Technology, 
University of | Bombay—B.Sc. 
(Tech.) & M.Sc. (Tech.) degree. 

Government Engineering College, 
Jabbalpur. 

College of Mechanical & Electrical 
Engénecring, Sindri. x 

Engineering College, Jodhpur. e 

B. M. Sreenivasiah College of En- 
gineering, Bangalore 4—Affiliated 
to Mysore University for B.Sc. 
courses in Civil, Mechanical -and 

Electrical. Engineering. B 

Birla. Engineering College, Pilani 
(Jaipur, Rajasthan)—B.E. degree 
in Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering of the University of 
Rajputana. B.E. degree course 
are of four years. 

College of Engineering, Bangalore, 
under Mysore University. 

College of Engineering, Kakinada, 
Visagapatam—Civil, Mechanical & 
Electrical. 

Engineering College, Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh for BSc. and 
Diploma in Civil, Mechanical and | 
Electrical Engineering. / 


Osmania 
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College of Engineering, Hindu Uni- course extends over two years- 
versity, Banaras—B.Sc. degree in B.Sc. (honours * degree), B.Sc. 
Mechanical Engineering, Elec (Agriculture) or M.Sc. of any 


trical Engineering and Civil En- class in any Natural Science, \» 


gincering—4 years at the college Mathematics or Agriculture, pro- 
and one year in practical training” vided that the B.Sc. degree is not 
outside the college. lower than second class are 
ah admitted. s 
Mining and Metallurgy f ` Forest College, Dharwar, Bombay. 
Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur Madras Forest College, Coimbatore 
Course: Bachelor of Metal- —Ranger’s course for students 
lurgy; 3 years’ course. ` - deputed by Indian Administrations 
Indian School of Mines and Ap- including Indian States. Officer's 
plied Geology, Dhanbad—Courses: Training Course: two years’ 
m Certificate in coal mining, ^ Course. 
2) Certificate in Metalliferous 5 
Mining, (3) Certificate in (Chase ana Tonning - 
logy, (4) Associateship in Mining Bengal Tanning Institute, Calcutta 
Engineering, (5) Associateship in A course certificate in tanning of 
Geology. i the Calcutta University, 3 years, 


Sitarampur Mining School, Sitaram- open to I.Scs., B course certificate 
in tanning 2 years, C course certi- 


pur (Bengal). 1 
ining School, Raniganj ficate in boot and shoe and leather 


- Raniganj Mini 
i (Bengal). goods manufacture. 
© Banaras Hindu University, Depart. Government Tanning Institute, 
4 ment of Mining and Metallurgy— School, Bandra. 
Courses: BSc. (Mining)—4. yrs Govt. Training Institute, Bombav; 
B.Sc. (Metallurgical Engineering Government Tanning Institute, Jul- 
& Fuel Technology)—- yrs.; open lundur—Two years’ course. 
to LSc. $ Leather Working School, Agra— 
; Diploma in boot and shoe making 
Forestry —two years’ course. 
Indian Forest Ranger College, Government Tanning School, Fateh- 
L Dehra Dun—Students selected | PUT (UP.). 
by their respective Governments, Municipal Board Leather Working 
„School, Allahabad. 
Institute of Leather Technology, 
Madras. : 
Municipal Board Leather Working 
School. Agra. 
Govt. Leather Working. School, 
Meerut, U. P. 
Govt. Leather Working School, 
Kanpur, U. P. 


i í 
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Silk Institute, Nathnagar, Bhagalpur. 


Textile Technical School, Parel, 
Bombay. 

Govt, Institute of Dyeing and Calico 
Printing, Ludhiana. 


Punjab Institute of Textile Techno- 
logy, Amritsar. 

Technological Institute of Textiles, 
Bhiwani (Punjab). 

Govt. Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. 

Bengal Silk Technological Institute, 
Berhampore (W. Bengal). 

Technical Institutions 

Bengal Ceramic Institute, Belgachia, 
Calcutta. 

Eastern Higher Technical Institute, 
Calcutta. - 

Air Technical Training Institute, 
Dum Dum—3 years’ aeronautical 
ground engineering—qualification 
for admission—LSc. or its equi- 
valent There are also following 
trade training courses—(1) Auto- 
mobile Engineering (3 yrs.) (2) 
Master Aero Mechanic (2 yrs-), 
(3) Mechanical Draughtsman; (4) 
Die and Tool making. ) 

College of Aeronautical Services, 
Dum Dum. 

Cal. Technical School, Calcutta. 

Moberly Technical School, Hooghly. 

BPC. Technical School, Krish- 
nagore. 


Prince of Wales 
^ Jorhat. 
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Technical School, 


Say 


Ordnance Technical School, Ishapur. 

Kanchrapara Technical School, 
'" Kanchrapara. 

"Vest Bengal Survey Institution, 
Bandel. : 

B.N.R. Apprentice Training School, 
Kharagpur. / 

Jamshedpur Technical Institute 
Jamshedpur. 

Jamalpur Technical School, Jamal- 
pur. 

Balasore Technical School, Balasore. _ 
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Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Bombay. 

Shivaji Technical Institute, Kolha- 


pur. 

1. E Technical Institute, Ahmeda- 

F. S. Parekh Technical Institute, 
Surat. 

S. N. Parekh Parsi Polytechnical 
Institute, Surat, 

Morvi Technical Institute, Morvi. 

Abdulla Fazalbhoy Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombay. ` 

Victoria Jubilee Municipal School, 
Poona, à 

Kalabhavan 
Baroda. 

Luxminarayam Institute of Techno- 
logy, Nagpur. 

Govt, Technical School, Raipur. 

HB. Technological Institute, Kanpur 

College of Technology, Hindu Uni- 
versity, Banaras. 

Indian Institute of Sugar Techno- 
logy Nawabpur, Kanpur. (1) 
Fellowship in Sugar Engineering; - 
Fellowship in Sugar Chemistry;. 
Fellowship in Sugar Technology; 
(2) Associateship in Sugar Techno- | 
logy; (3) Sugar Engineering Certi-. 
ficate. 

Govt. Technical Institute, Lucknow, 

Govt. Technical Institute, Gorakhpur 

Govt. Technical Institute, Jhansi. 

Govt. Polytechnic, Tehri (Garkwal) 


Technical — Institute;. 


ae Bian, 


Technical College, Dayalbagh, Agra. 


Govt. Technical Institute, Ambala, 

Delhi Polytechnic, Delhi. 

Govt. College of "Technology, Coim- 
batore. 

Seshasayee Institute of Technology, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

Madras Institute of | Technology,. 

Chrompet, Madras—3 years’ diplo- - 

ma course in (a) Aeronautics, (b) 

Automobile Engineering, (c) Elec- ; 

tronics, (d) Instrument Techno 
Tae Y PIPS 
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LABOUR IN INDIA , 


LABOUR REFORM IN INDIA—Indian Government's effort to 
` afford protection to labour had a strange origin. Legislation prior to 1818 
attempted merely to regulate conditions of labour so as to help the employers 
and to ensure that they had a docile labour force, at their disposal. The 
Factory Acts of 1818 and 1891 were passed chiefly because of the anxicty 
«caused to Lancashire by the growing cotton industry of Bombay. 
For 20 years after 1891, there was no further advance. In 1911, new 
-Factories Act was passed restricting the hours of work in textile factories to 12, 
The period after World War I was an era of progressive labour legisla- 
"tion. The Trade Union movement was born and India's association with 
I.L.O. supplied a powerful urge in favour of humane conditions in mines, 
factories and mills. In 1922 the Indian Factories Act was amended so as to 
_ embrace many more factories and working hours were reduced to a maximum 
of 11 hours per day. The Mines Act was similarly amended in 1923 provid- 
ing for limitation of hours to 60 per week above-ground and to 24 per week 
below ground. It also prohibited employment in mines persons under 13 
"years of age. A Workman's Compensation Act providing for accidents sus- 
_ tained or disease contracted by workmen was also passed in 1923. Govern- 
” ment's anxiety to preserve industrial peace led also to the enactment of Indian 
Trade Union Act, 1926 as well as Trade Disputes Act, 1929, 
1 The post-war depression and the resultant industrial unrest paved the bd 
way for Government taking a deeper interest in labour problem. A Royal 
ommission on Labour in India was appointed in 1929 under the presidency 
f Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. f 


Between 1931 and the advent a provincial autonomy in 1937, the Central 
overnment effected a number of reforms revising or enacting legislation 
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in employment. At the same time, industrial 
‘creasing strain. There were numerous struggles in res 
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With the advent of newborn independence, the labour unrest was 
greatly intensified and the National Government began to overhaul the entire 
machinery of labour, so as to stabilize induStrial tranquility. The Govern- 

“a ment’s statement on industrial policy made in Parliament on April 8, 1948 
recognised “the proper role of labour in industry and the need to secure for 
labour for wages and evorking conditions.” It urged that “Labour for its 
part must give equal recognition to its duty in contributing to the increase 
in the national income without which a permanent rise in the standard of 
living cannot be achieved.” With this object, they also undertook series of 
legislations and various methods, zi 


LABOUR LAWS ne 


The Labour Legislation can be divided into following heads :—(1) 
Factories, (2) Mines, (3) Plantations, (4) Transport, (5) Legislation relating 
to workers in shops and commercial establishments, (6) Safety and Welfar& 
(7) Wages, (8) Social Security, (9) Industrial Relations, (10) Miscellaneous. 

1. Factories—All the Factories Acts from 1881 to 1947 have 
been annulled and a new act called the Indian Factories Act of 1948 has been 
passed. The main provisions of the Act are as follows:—(1) It covers all 
industrial establishments employing 10 or more workers where power is used 
and 20 or more workers where power is not used. (2) It does away with 

8 the distinction between seasonal and perennial factories. (3) Elaborate pro- 
vision have now been made which specify in clear and precise terms the. 
requirements in regard to health, safety and welfare, (4) The minimum | 
age for employment of children has been fixed ‘Mt 14 and the upper age-limits 
of the adolescents have been raised from 17 to 18, (5) The hours of works | 
for adults have been fixed at 48 hours a week and 9 hours a day. The spread. 
over has been fixed at 103 hours in a day. (6) For children and adolescents, 
the hours of work are 43 hours a day and the spread over has been fixed at 
5 hours (7) No adult worker is allowed to work more than 5 hours unless 
he has had an interval for rest of at least halfan-hour. (8) Employment of 
children and women between 7 p.m. and 6 aim. is prohibited. (9) For 
overtime work the Act provides that employees shall be paid twice their 
normal rates of wages. (10) Besides weekly. holidays, every worker is 
entitled to leave with wages after 12 months’ continuous service at the follow. 
ing rate—Adult: one day for every 20 days of work, subject to a minimum 
of 10 days. Children: one day for every 15 days of work, subject to a 

. minimum of 14 days. 

2. Mines—It was in the year 1901 that first Indian Mines Act 
$ was passed. It was radically altered in 1935 as a result of the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Labour in India and the adoptation of the 
draft International Labour Convention on hours of work in coal mines. 
Since 1935 further change in the Act was made by the amenling Acts of 
1936, 1937, 1940 and 1946. In 1952 Indian Mines Act has been passed which 

consolidates the existing law relating employment and conditions of work in 

mining industry and to bring it in time with the provisions of the Peco d 
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Act of 1948. (a) The Act applies to all mines. A mine has been defined as 
“any excavation where operation for the purpose of searching for or obtain- 
ing minerals has been or is being carried on.” (b) Hours of work for 
persons employed on the surface fixed. The daily hours of work 
and spreadover for person below ground have been fixed. (c) The 
weekly hours of work for all employees are also fixtd. (d) No person is 
allowed to work in a mine for more than 6 days in a weck; (e) The Act 
prohibits the employment of children below the age of 15 and no person 
below the age of 17 shall be allowed to work underground unless he has 
been certified to be medically fit. 

3. Plantations—The first legislation regarding ^ plantation 
labour is the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act XXI of 1932. The Act deals 
mainly with the recruitment of workers for the gardens in Assam. The 
main provisions are—(1) Every emigrant labourer and his family have a 
Fight of repatriation at the cost of the employer after the expiry of three 
years. (2) Provincial governments are empowered to declare any area to be 
controlled emigration area. (3) Appointment of a Controller of Emigrant 

\ Labour. (4) No children below 16 years can proceed to Assam unless 
accompanied by parents or relatives or in case of married woman unless 
accompaniel by her husband. Plantation Labour Act of 1951 provides for 
the statutory regulation of working conditions of Jabour employed in the tea, 
coffee, rubber and cinchona plantations. 

4. Transport—Chapter VI VI (a) of the Indian Railw, 
amended in 1930 deals with the question of hours of work aaa ee 

2 rest of almost all railway emiployees except those covered by. the Factories 
> Act and the Mines Act. Workers covered by the Indian Railways Act are 
pE classified into two categories namely continuous workers and essentially in- 
. termittant workers. The administration of the Act since 1946 has been the 
^ responsibility of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) and the Regional 
Labour Commissioners of the three zones into which the Dominion of India 
has been divided. The other important act regarding transport is Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1923. The conditions of employment of reais 
seamen are regulated by the provision of the Indian Merchant Shi 5 SAGE 
Another important Act is the Dock Workers (Regulation of E loy- 
ment) Act of 1949 with a view to climinating the hardship caused d d 
- «workers on account of casual nature of their employment. i D 5 
the Central Government in the case of major ports and Provinci ist 
ments in respect of other ports to frame a scheme for the registr: a E ds 
workers with a view to ensuring greater regularity of emplo Rd 
) regulating the employment of dock Workers, whether re; ist TES and for 
terms and conditions of such employment in any port: getered or not an 
‘s. Legislation ^ Reletin to m 
5. Legislat g Workers in Shops and 
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^ Punjab Act was'extended to Delhi in 1942. During 1947 acts on the subject 

were passed by.three more provinces, namely Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh | 
= "& and Madras In Assam a ‘Shops and Establishments Act’ was passed in 1948. 

Apart from these provincial Acts there is a Central Act known as Weekly . 
* - Holidays Act, 1942. This Act is permissive in character and provides for 
i “the grant of weekly holidays to Hi wr in those provinces which have | 
Y no legislation on the subject. All the above Acts fix the daily and weekly 
| hours of work., The Acts also fix the holidays and leave. With the excep- 
tion of Bengal Act, all other Acts have placed restrictions on the employment - 
i of children and have made special provisions relating to hours of work rest, 
intervals etc. of young persons. All the Acts contain provisions for regulat- 
ing the payment of wages. 


6, SAFETY AND WELFARE-(1) Indian Dock Labourer's Act 1934 
came into force in 1948. The Act is concerned with the protection agairist 
accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading of ships. (2) The 
X Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for the creation of a fund 
to assist stowing measures. According to the Act the expenses of the Fund 
f are to be met by dn excise duty and its administration is entrusted to a Coal 
! Mines Stowing Board consisting of six persons. The Act empowers Chief 
; Inspector and Inspectors of Mines to require the owner, agent or manager 

to take such protective measures including stowing as the Chief Inspector or 
ra Inspectors may think necessary. (3) Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act 
4 1947 is designed to make better provision for financing measure for promot- 
| ing the welfare of labour employed in coal®mining industry. It provides: 
inter alia for the setting up of a fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour | 
] Housing and General Welfare Fund which will maintain two accounts a 
4 namely the Housing Account and the General Welfare Account. | (4) Mica 
: Mines Labour Welfare Fund, 1946 provides for the raising of a Fund by the 
A levy of an ad valorem custom duty on all mica exported from the Indian 
UN Dominion. The fund is to be used for expenditure incurred in connection 
y with measures which is necessary or expedient to promote the welfare of 
labour employed in the mica mining industry. 

The Welfare Schemes so far carried out as follows—(1) construction of 
pithead baths in coal mines, (2) welfare centres for women where lessons in 
knitting, sewing, spinning, domestic economy etc., are imparted, (3) creaches 
have been provided in some coal mines, (4) Regional hospitals have been 
started in some cases, (5) Adult education centres opened in coal-mines, 

3 7. WAGES--Prior to 1936 there was no law in the country with 
the exception of the Employers and Workman (Disputes) Act of 1860 to 
. regulate the payment of wages to workers. Largely as a result of the recom- 
k mendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, an Act known as 
the Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936) was passed in 1936. The main 
provisions of the Act. are as follows :—(1) It applies only to wages and 
, salaries which average below Rs. 200 per month employed in any factory and 
= upon any railway. (2) No wage period shall exceed one month. (3), 
Undertakings employing less than. 1,000 persons must pay wages before thy 
expiry of the 7th day and in other cases before t e expiry of the 10th 
TERE IEE A á : die à Ee . 
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after the wage period. (4) Maximum amount deducted as fines is not to 
|... exceed in any month half an anna in the zupee of the worker's earnings. 
I (5) The Act empowers to withhold wages in case of, stay-in-strike. 
j The first step in the direction of fixing minimum wages was taken by 
_ the Act known as the Minimum ' Wages ct of 1948 to provide for the fixa- 
tion of a minimum time rate and a minimum piece rate. The Act requires 
the Central or Provincial Governments to fix within specified period 
_ minimum rates of wages payable to employees employed in industries specified 
ye in the schedule appended to the Act. However minimum’ rates of wages 
- need not be fixed in respect of any employment in which there are in the 
_ whole province less than 1,000 employees. The Act provides for the fixation 
= ofa (a) a minimum time rate, (6) a minimum piece rate, (c) a guaranteed 
. time rate and (d) an overtime rate appropriate to different occupations, 
4 localities or classes of work etc. h r 
An act has been passed in 41950 known as Fair Wages Act to fix fair 
wages for workers employed in the first instance in factories and mines. 
: The fair wages will, so long as the cost of living index number exceed a 


slab of 185 to 200 (the cost of living index number of 1939 being taken as 
100), consist of a basic rate and a cost of living allowance. The latter is to 
"be adjusted according to such graduated scales as may be prescribed by the 
. appropriate state government. The employer shall in no circumstances pay 
__ his employees a wages less than the minimum wage prescribed therein, irres- 
: pective of the capacity of the industries or the unit. 


8. SOCIAL SECURITY The Workmen's Compensation Act passed 
f in 1924 was the most important piece of social insurance legislation in India. 
_ Compensation is payable by the employer in the case of injury caused by 
= ‘accident arising out of and in the course of employment. It is however; 
- not payable if the incapacity does not last for more than 7 days or if injury, 
not resulting in death is caused by the fault of the worker, ie., due to influ- ` 
ence of drink, drugs, wilful disobedience of an order etc. Besides bodily 
injury, compensation is also payable in the case of certain occupational 
_ diseases mentioned in Schedule III to the Act. 
= The Employees State Insurance Act of 1948 applies to all employees in 
_ perennial factories employing 20 or more persons and using power. It 
a covers labour employed directly or indirectly and also clerical staff, It does 
not however apply to a member of the armed forces or to a person whose 
- remuneration in the aggregate exceeds Rs. 400 a month. The adminis- 
ation of the insurance scheme has been entrusted to Employee’s State In- 
surance-Corporation. The scheme is financed by the Employee’s State Insur- 
ance Fund which consists of contribution from employees and employers and — 
grants, donations and gifts from the Central and State Governments, The ? 
enefits provided under the Act are—sickness benefit, maternity benefit, dis- 
lement benefit, dependent’s benefit and medical benefit. — 
. Employees Insurance Courts are to be established under the 
estions and disputes relating to such matters as rates of 
ontributions, right to r efit, amoun 
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A scheme of*health insurance framed in accordance with the provisions. 
of the Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948 was inaugurated in the first 

| 7 instance in the two centres of Delhi and Kanpur on February 24, 1952, 
With a view to providing long-term security through establishment of 
compulsory provident funds for industrial workers, Employees Provident 

v Fund Act of 1952 was passed which provides for the institution in the first 
instance of contributory provident funds in six major organised industries, 
namely textiles, iron and steel; cement, engineering, paper and cigarettes, 

i The employer and employee will each contribute 6+ p.c. of the basic wages 

: plus dearness allowances. 

A Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act of 1948 empowers 
| the Central Government to frame a Provident Fund Scheme and a Bonus 
Wi Scheme for employees in coal mines. The Act lays down that the amount 
» of Provident Fund standing to the credit of any member shall not be assigned 
f or changed or shall not be liable to attachment. Coal Mines Bonus Scheme 
$ entitles every employee in the coal mines, subject to certain conditions, to a 
bonus undér the scheme. ; 

Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed by the different provinces such 

c| as Bombay in 1929 C.P. in 1930, Madras in 1934, U.P., in 1938, Bengal in 
1939, Punjab in 1943, Assam in 1944 and Bihar in 1947, x 
The Central Act regarding maternity welfare is the Mines Maternity 

| UR Benefit Act of 1941. It applies to women employed in mines covered by the 

H Tndian Mines Act. 

À 9. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—The emain Act regarding the 
industrial relations is the Indian Trade Union Act of 1926. The main 
provisions of the Act are (a) Any seven members of a trade 

can apply for registration and. can be. granted a certificate. At 

least half of the total number of its office-bearers must be persons 
actually engaged in the to which the Union belongs, 
rotection 
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"The "appropriate Government" under this Act means the ¿Central Govern- 
ment in case'of such industrial disputes as concern industries run by the 
Central Government or by any Federal Authority or mines, oilfields and 
major ports and the Provincial Government in case of other industries. For 
maintaining harmonious relations between employers, and workers and for 
bringing about conciliation or Settlement of disputes, the Act provides for 
the following authorities and procedure— 

(1) Works Committees—These joint committees of employers and 

« workers giving equal representation to both the parties, are set up in indus- 
trial establishments employing one hundred or more workmen. The duty: 
of the Committee is to promote measures for securing and preserving unity 
and good relations between employers and workmen. NA 

2) Conciliation Officers—These officers are appointed to mediate im 

` ‘and promote the settlement of industrial disputes. ] 

(3) Boards of Conciliation—The Boards have practically the same duty 
“as the Conciliation Officers j.e., to promote settlement of industrial disputes 
but are set up by the appropriate Government as occasion arises or after the 
Conciliation Officers have failed to bring about a settlement. 

(4) Courts of Enquiry—The Courts of Enquiry are set up as'the occa- 
sion arises for enquiring into any matter connected with or relevant to an 
industrial dispute. They may consist of only one independent person or of 
a number of independent persons with a Chairman. 


(5) Industrial Tribunals—These are constituted by the appropriate 
Government for adjudication of industrial disputes and consist of such 
number of members as the Government may consider appropriate. 

If any industrial dispute exists or is apprehended, the approprate govern- 
ment may refer the dispute to a Board for settlement or to a Court of 
Enquiry for investigation of any matter or to a Tribunal for adjudication. 
In two cases, the Government shall so refer the dispute (7) if the dispute. 
concerns a public utility service and notice of strike has been given and (ii) 
where the parties to an industrial dispute representing the majority of each: 
party apply for reference of the dispute to a Board. Court or Tribunal. After 
the dispute has been referred to a Board or Tribunal, the Government may: 
order the discontinuance of any strike or lockout in connection with such 
dispute which may have been in existence on the date of reference. 

Any strike or lockout in a public utility service is illegal, if it is com- 
menced or declared without giving: the employer or employee a notice of 
strike or lockout within six weeks before striking or declaring a lockout. 
Any strike or lockout is illegal if commenced or declared during the pendency 
of (1) conciliation proceedings before a Board and seven days after the con- 
clusion of such proceedings, (2) Proceedings before a Tribunal and two 
months after the conclusion of such proceedings or (3) during any period: 
in which a settlement or award is in operation in respect of any of the 
— matters covered by the settlement or award. ‘ 
q The working of Industrial Disputes Act revealed that piece-meal adjudi- 
cation in disputes relating to concerns having branches in ore than 2 
te by Tribunals appointed by State governments created coi iderable dif 
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culties for the employers. Lack of uniformity in awards in such disputes . 
created disconteht among the employees. This become specially apparent. 
in the case of banking and insurance companies. To remedy this defect. 
Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance 1949 
was promulgated. The ordinance prohibits State governments from refer- 
ring any industrial dispute concerning banking and insurance companies 
which have their branches or other establishments in more than one State 
for adjudication, enquire or.settlement and provides abatement of proceed- 
ings relating to such disputes pending before State: tribunals. Under the 
ordinance the Central Government constituted. an Industrial Tribunal in 
June 1949 for adjudication of industrial disputes in banking compunies. 
The ordinance has since been replaced by an Act. i 

In June 1949 Governor-General promulgated another Ordinance called 
Industrial Tribunal Payment of Bonus (National Savings Certificates) Ordi- 
nance 1949—The Ordinance declares that notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Payment of Wages Act or other acts, it shall be lawful for any in- 
dustrial tribunals to direct that any award that may be payable under the 
award shall, to the extent of any part thereof not exceeding one-half of the 
amount of bonus in any case be paid in the form of P.O. National Savings 
Certificate, 

The four provincial Acts concerning the settlement of Industrial dis- 
putes are Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946, Central Provinces and 
Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, United Provinces Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, and Industrial Disputes (Madras Amendment). Act, 
1949. 
10. MISCELLANEOUS—(1) The Children (Pledging of Labour) 
Act II of 1933 lays down that any ‘agreement to pledge the labour of a child 
below fifteen years by the parent in return of any payment or benefit will be 
null and void and the parent is liable to he fined upto Rs. 50 and the 
employer upto Rs. 200. (2) The Employment of Children Act XXVI of 
1938 prohibits the employment of children below the age of 15 in any occu- 
pation connected with the transport of passengers, goods or mails by railway 
“or in any occupation involving the handling of goods within the limits of 
any port regulated by the Indian Ports Act, 1908. No child who has not  . 
completed his 12th year can be employed in any of the scheduled occupa- —. 
tions ie, bidi making, carpet making, cement manufacture, cloth printing, | 
dyeing and weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and fireworks, mica 
cutting and splitting, shellac manufacture, soap manufacture, tanning and 
wool cleaning. (3) The paucity of well-coordinated labour statistics in —— 
India has been the subject of adverse comment for a long time! So the s 
Industrial Statistics Act of 1942 was passed. The Act empowers the- provin- 
cial governments to collect statistics on (a) any matter relating to factories 
and (2) price of commodities, attendance, living conditions, indebtedness, - 
rents of dwelling houses, wages and other earning and provident and other 
funds, benefits and amenities, hours of work, employment and unemploy- 
ment, industrial and labour disputes. The Act empowers the Statistics 4 
Authority to call for required returns and examine the relevant records ete, 
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and penalties have been provided for non-submission. (4) Legislation re- 
lating to indebtedness has been enacted from time to time to deal with prob- 
lems incidental to the indebtedness of inlustrial workers. The prominent of 
these are as follows—(a) C. P. Code of 1908 was amended in 1937 to provide 
for the exemption of attachments of salaries of all workers getting less than 
Rs. 100 per month and in the case of government employees the first Rs- 100 
and the moity of the remainder. Tt also limits the period of continuous 
‘attachment and provides that if a worker's salary has been attached for a 
period of 24 months, it should remain immune from liability of further 
attachment for a period of one year. (b) C. P. Code of 1908 was again 
amended in 1936 to prevent imprisonment of debtors. (c) Punjab Govern- . 
ment has an Act known as Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act 1936. (d) . 
C. P. Government passed an Act known as the Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Debt Act of 1936. (e) Bengal Government passed 
an Act known as Bengal Workmen's Protection Act of 1934 which provides 
that any person loitering at or near any factory, workshop ete. with a view. 
to recovering debts from persons employed would be liable to fine or, impri- 
sonment (f) M. P. Government passed -an Act called C. P. Protection of 
Debtors’ Act which is more or less on the lines of Bengal'Act. (g) Madras 
Government passed a similar legislation in 1941. (4) Bihar Workmen's 
Protection Act was passed in 1948 to protect certain classes of workmen from 
the molestation and intimaidation by their creditors. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


MINISTRY OF LA2OUR, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA— 
Ministry of Labour as now constituted consists of the main Ministry (Secre- 
tariat) and the following nine attached or subordinate offices— A 

Ministry of Labour (Secretariat)—Is the central administrative machi- 
nery for the formation of labour policy, for the enforcement of labour laws 
and for the promotion of labour welfare. It coordinates the activities of 
Governments in the labour sphere. It also forms the Secretariat for the 
Tripartite Labour Conference and Committees connected with particular 
industries and is the channel for India’s participation in the activities of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

(a) Director-General of Resettlement anl Employment, New Delhi— 
The organisation was originally set up for finding employment for the ex- 

. services personnel and discharged war-workers. The scope of this organisa- 
tion has since been extended to meet the needs of all categories of persons 
in search of employment. | 


" 


wie) Quee eee T E 
Indian Labour Gazette, (6) compiling Labour Code of various legislative 
enactments and the statutory rules thereunder and a Labour Year Book. 

(c). Officesof the Labour Commissioner, New Delhi—The organisation 
deals with (1) conciliation, (2) examination of welfare measures and advice 
to the employees and government in connection therewith, (3) operation of 
labour laws to the extent of Central responsibility, (4) to organise and set 
up canteens in all goyernment undertakings, besides offering advice to pro- 
vincial Governments, States and Administrations. 

(d) Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad—The 
Commissioner deals with (i).the administration of Coal Mines Labour Wel- 
fare Fund Act 1947 and (4) the administration of the Mica Mines’ Labour 
Fund Act 1946. f 

(e) Department of Mines, Dhanbad—The activities of this Department. 
are (7) enforcement of the Indian Mines Act 1923, (ii) inspection of mines, 
(iii) investigation of accidents, (év) inspection of electrical installations an 
machinery, (7) technical advice to mine owners, (vi) prosecutions, (viz) 
collection of statistics and (viii) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1941. 

(f) Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories, New Delhi—This office deals - 
with (7) technical service on all matters relating to design of factories and 
working conditions, (#) Administration of the Ind. Dock Labourer’s Act, 
1934 and the Indian Dock, Labourers’ Regulations, (74) Factory Administra- 
tion including training of Factory Inspectors, (fv) Information Service, (v) 
preparation of posters sketches and pictures on industrial safety, health and 
welfare. 5 
(g). Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong—The office 
deals with (a) interpretation of the Tea Distrétts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 
and the Rules. (5) recruitment, repatriation of labour and inspection of tea 
gardens and depots (c) compensation cases relating to persons belonging to 
provincial Civil Labour units and State Labour units who worked on Defence 


projects. 4 
dustrial Tribunals, Dhanbad, Calcutta and Bombay—The Tri- 


h) In 
Aa have been established under Sec. 10 of the Industrial Disputes Act, | 
1947 to adjudicate on major disputes in the Central or Provincial field. |. 


(i) Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhanbad’ 


` —The organisation was set up in 1948 for (a) administration of Coal Mines | 


Bonus Scheme, (4) administration of Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme | 
which have been formed under Coal Mines *Provident Fund and Bonus | 


Schemes Act, 1948. ' 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 1 


In the wake of independence, the relations between labour and capital | 

became strained. due to rising prices and the increased cost of living, This j 
£ better wages and larger share in the profit. 

ation, the Government convened a tripartite conference i 


led to the demand o a 


To meet the situat 
comprising representatives of the Government, employers and workers. This 


conference adopted what is known as Industrial Truce Resolution, which 


ar i V EIUS DESCR 
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was accepted by the Government in April, 1948. The resolution called upon 
the workers and employers to maintain industrial peace and prevent lockouts 
and strikes for a period of three years. The resolution utged labour to 
realise its duty—(1) to increase the national income without which a rise 
in the general standard of life cannot be achieved, (2) mutual discussion of jy 
all problems common to employers and the workers. It also declared that 
the system of remuneration to capital and labour must be so devised that 
both should share the product of their common effort after "provision. for 
payment of fair wages to labour, a fair return to capital employed and 
reasonable reserves for maintenance and expansion of the undertaking. È 
The most important step taken towards the implementation of the 
industrial truce resolution was the setting up a number of tripartite bodies, 
3 4 Central Advisory Council for Labour composed of representatives of 
the Government, employees and workers was constituted in September, 1948. 
Tripartite Industrial Committee were set up in cotton textiles, coal 
mines, plantations, tanneries, and cement and leather goods factories to 
establish better relations between employers and employees. Works Com- 
mittees, which are tripartite in composition, were and are being formed in 
the various undertakings to encourage direct negotiations between employers 
and employees in the settlement of day-to-day problems at the unit Jevel, 
Similarly Production Committees are being set up at the unit level to deal 
with questions relating to increase in production. The Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947 provided more prompt and effective machinery for resolving in- 
dustrial disputes. A 
The Central Government and some of the State governments have bó 
established standing industrial tribunals for speedy adjudication of disputes. 


A number of whole-time concifiation officers have been appointed in different 
parts of the country. . ? 


| 
| 
| 


TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA 


The trade union movement in India was born with the formation of 
strike committees after the end of World War I, when there was an outburst 
of industrial strife. The first attempt at trade union organisation, with 
regular membership of workers in an industrial centre, was when Mr. B. P. 
Wadia founded the Madras Labour Union in 1918. It did excellent work 
in redressing the grievances of workers, but in 1921 the law was made use 
of against it by employers who obtained an order from the High Court 
restraining the Union leaders. This event focussed the attention of the public 

on the need for trade union legislation which did not exist then in the 
country. 
: Meanwhile, in 1920, in Ahmedabad, an association of workers was 
formed, which has become a model union. It was unique'in its constitu- 
tion and in its leadership. Under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labourers’ ‘Association has been able to build up a soli- 
darity which is unrivalled. The union is one of the strongest in the coun- 
try. The chief importance of the Union lies in the fact that it has devised 
aoe system of joint conciliation and arbitration with the Ahmeda- 


) — 7 


bad Millowners’ Association by which this textile centre has been almost 


free from strikes. 
The year 1920 also saw the establishment of. the All-India Trade Union 
Congress as a central organisation of labour. The main impetus to its 


' founding was the association of India with the International Labour Organi- 


sation. The misgiving that ‘yes-men’ would be nominated as warker's re- 
presentatives on the Irfdian delegation, is said to have moved labour leaders 
to form the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

The passing of the Inlian Trade Union Act of 1926 gave not only 
recognition but also legal status to trade unions. Their executives and 
members were granted immunity from civil and criminal liability in respect 
of strikes. The act also allowed the firms of the registered unions to be 
spent for the conduct of trade disputes and for the provision of benefits to 
its members. è 

All India Trade Union Congress received unstinted support from all 
quarters. But owing to internal dissensions, a section led by the moderates 
seceded from this body and formed National Federation oj Trade Unions. 
This secessión continued till 1938 when the new organisation was merged 
again with the All India Trade Union Congress on the principle of equal 
representation. 

The attitude of All India Trade Union Congress towards the war 
(principle of neutrality) was responsible for the creation of another central 
trade union organisation, the Indian Federation of Labour under the'guid- 
ance of the Radical Democratic Party led by Mr. M. N. Roy which supported 
the Governments war efforts. The growing influence of the communists 
who had practically captured the A. I. T. U. Ẹ. led to many complications. 
The growing labour unrest led the Congress to form a new all India body, 
known as Indian National Trade Union, Congress which was started in 
May, 1947. With the establishment of the I. N. T, U. C. the leadership of the 
older body has been assailed. LN.T.U.C. now claims to be the largest 
representative organisation of Indian workers and it was accepted by the 
Government as the most representative organisation of workers in the coun- 
try. The Socialists in the mean time started their own labour organisation 
known as Hind Mazdoor Panchayat. In December, 1941, the representatives | 
of Hind Mazdoor Panchayat and of Indian Federation of Labour and many 
independent trade unionists met in conference in Calcutta and formed a 
new all-India organisation under the name Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The 
Indian Federation of Labour ceased to exist. Some of the trade unionists 
who had earlier seceded from A.I-T.U.C. also attended the Calcutta confer- 
ence but they did not join the Hind Mazdoor Sabha but in 1949 they 
sponsored another all-India labour organisation named United Trade Union 


Congress. k y 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING—Before World War II 


2 : i t of labour and others seekin 
chinery for the direct recruitmen labor 9 5 g 
EH m Employment Exchange Organisation which was started 
BA Lois cartered in the first instance to the needs of ex-servicemen and dis 
, 


charged war-workers only. 
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The influx of a large number of displaced persons from Pakistan in 
1947 created a ‘difficult situation. So the portals of the employment organi- 
sations were thrown to all classes. . 

At present there are 124 Employment Exchanges in the country. They 
are grouped into ten regions each under the administrative control of a " j 
Regional Director. Tripartite Advisory Committees are associated with © ; 
the organisation at the national, regional and local l:vels. The main func- 
tion of an Employment Exchange is to bring employers and the employ- 
ment seekers together. It promotes mobility of labour and assists employers € 
in finding right type of men. | 

INDIA AND THE I. L. O.—India has been an active member of 
the LL.O. from its very inception in 1919. She has been considered as one 
of the eight leading industrially important countries in the world, Her A 
contribution to the finances of I.L.O. is also considerable, amounting to 4 
5 p.c. of the total revenue of the Organisation. 

The International Labour Conferences have so far ratified 90 conven- 
tions of which India has ratified for 16 conventions. In addition India has 
incorporated into her national legislation the essential features of many of 
the other Conventions (j.e., Childbirth Convention, 1919 and the. Minimum 

Age (Revised) Convention 1937. 

India is the member of the following seven Industrial Committees of 
ILLO—(1) Textiles, (2) Coal Mining, (3) Iron and Steel, (4) Metal 
Trades, (5) Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works, (6) Inland 
Transport and (7) Chemicals. 

In addition ‘to International Labour Conferences and Committees, India Di 
is also participating in ad hog Conferences convened by LL.O. | 


LABOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION ^ 


Main provisions relating to Labour are as follows:— 

(1) Article 23 prohibits Zegar and other similar form of forced labour 
and Article 24 lays down that no child below the age of 14 years shall be 
employed to work in any factory or mine or engaged in any other hazardous —— 
employment. } 

j (2) Article 39 contains certain principles of policy to be followed by 
i the State :—The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing 
—(a) That the citizens, men and women equally, have the right to an 
adequate means of livelihood, (b) that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are so distributed as best to sub-serve 
the common good, (c) that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment, (d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men 
- and women, (e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women 
“and the tender age of children are not abused and that citizens are not 
forced by economic necessity to enter a vocation unsuited to their age OF 
strength (/) that childhood and youth are protected against exploitation and 
against moral and material abandonments. 164; j 
ae 


i 
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(3) Article 41 relates to right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in certpin cases :—The State shall, within the limits of its economic. 
capacity and development make effective provision for securing the right - 
to work, to education and to public assistance in cases of un-employment,. 

© old age, sickness and disaffernment and in other cases of undeservel want. 


i (4) Article 42 relates to provision for just and humane conditions of 
work and maternity relief :—The State shill make provision for securing 
just and humane conditions of work and for maternity relief. | 

(5) Article 43 relates to living wage etc. for workers :—The State shall 
endeavour to secure by; suitable legislation or economic organisation or in 
any other way, to all workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work. 
a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and: 


full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities and in parti- - 


T- cular, the State shall endeavour to promote cottage industries on an indivi- 
dual or co-operative basis in rural areas. 
Labour interest in the three lists :. Union, 
| Union list (13) participation in international conference, associations. 
4 and other bodies and implementing of decisions made thereat, (28) Port 
quarantine including hospitals connected therewith, seamen’s and marine 
| hospitals (55) Regulation of labour and safety in mines and oil fields (61) 
P" Industrial disputes concerning Union employees (65) Union agencies and 
institutions for (a) Professional, vocational or technical training; or (2). 
| a the promotion of . special studies or research (94). Enquiries, surveys and 
i 
| 


Concurrent and State— 
t 


statistics for the purpose of any of the matters in this list. ; 
Concurrent list—(20) Economic and socfl planning, (21) Commercial 
and industrial monopolies, combines and trusts, (23) Social security and 
social insurance employment and unemployment, (24) Welfare of labour - 
including conditions of work, provident funds, employer’s liability, work- 
men's compensation, invalidity and old age pensions and maternity benefits. 


(25) Vocational and technical training of labour, (36) Factories, (45) 
for the: purpose of any of the matters specified im 


i Inquiries and statistics 
Y the concurrent list and State list. | " 
i State List—(9) Relief of the disabled and ‘unemployable. 


TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA ^ 


Member- Total : Member- Total 
y No. 


X, No. ship income ship. income 
h i (Rs) ~ (Rs) 
693444 104344 761 780,961 2;318,780- 


| 90,112 1 
D oD 309.159 980,02 191445 865 889,388 1,939,969" 
1939-40 667 551,438 1,121,797 1945-46 1087 946,031 2,467,607" 
/ 1940-41 77 513832 1212,27 191647 1725 1,331,962 4,250,331: - 
Ds 74; 573520 1467446 1947-48 2766 1,662,929 5,689,361: 
> 693 685,299 1,596,984 194849 3150 1,960,107... 
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FACTORIES IN INDIA 


Factories Workers Factories Workers 
1943 13,209 2,435,312 19474 14,576 2,274,689 
1944 14,071 2,522,753 1948 15,506 2,340,201 
1945 14,721 2,642,049 1949 2,433,966 
1946* 14,205 2,324,587 1950 2,504,399 
INDIAN MINES AND WORKERS 
No. of Mines Workers. No. of Mines Workers 
1939 .. 1,864 305,344 19474 1,976 407,263 
1945 2,151 386,230 19485 1,897 395,865 
1946 2,119 412,719 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 
No. of Workers Loss of No. of Workers Loss of 
Disputes involved man-days Disputes involved man-days 
1940 322 452,539 7,577.231 1946 1,619 1,961,948 12,717,762 
1941 369 291,054 3,330,500 1947 1,811 1,840,784 16,562,666 
1942 6904 777,650 5,779,955 1948 1,259 1,059,120 7,837,173 
4943 716 525,088 2,342,287 1949 920 685,457 6,600,595 
1944 658 550,015 3,447,306 1950 814 719,883 12,506,704 
1945 820 747,530 4,054,499 1951 1,071 691,321 3,818,928 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN INDIA 
Total Total Total Total 
No.of compensation No.of compensation 
cases paid (Rs) cases paid (Rs.) 
1939 38,681 15,09,327 — 19441 31,581 16,965,494 
1940 41,015 19,38.476 1945 67,390 42,25,339 
1941 39,045 15,84,293 1946 55,241 36,235,803 
1942 44,443 38.60,359 1947 53,574 33,26,495 
1945* 44,826 22,383,991 — 1948 66,776 42,20,068 


LIVESTOCK IN INDIA 


IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE IN INDIA—Cattle plays an import- 
role in the,rural economy of India. In all agricultural operations oxen are 
"ündispensable to Indian farmers. The value of hides, bones, hoofs and horns 


*Figure exclude Punjab and N.W.F.P. 
jThese figures relate to Indian Union while previous ones relate to 


Br. India. 
i Excludes figures of Bombay. 
- § Excludes figures of Bombay and Madras. 
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is also of considerable economic importance. The contributions of cattle 
wealth to the economy of India is estimated to be Rs. 19,000 millions 
HN. annually. EE 
l 1 India is one of the largest livestock countries in the world, which come- 
prise about a quarter of the world's bovine population. In addition, India 
has sheep, goats and other animals consistin£ of horses, mules, donkeys and 
camels, all of which play a vital part in the agricultural economy- of the 
country. Both per head of the human population and per acre of cultivated 
land, the number of livestock in India exceeds those in most other countries. 
It is however well-known that they are in a verv undeveloped state and that 
the per capita production is perhaps the lowest in the world. 
Indian cattle serve two main purposes; one is the milk productioa and 
other is the supply of bullock power for agricultural operation like plough- 
ing, carting, and drawing of water for irrigation. But Indian cattle is of 
inferior quality because there is indiscriminate breeding and a majority of 
them do not possess characteristics of any breed. The Agricultural Re 
search Institute has undertaken to build up pedigree herds of Indian cattle. 
Moreover many young cows and young buffaloes are slaughtered when they: 
go dry because of lucrative prices offered for them and for other economic 
reasons. The Agricultural Marketing Department has suggested that indis- 
criminate slaughter of such cattle should be prevented by legislation and that 
4 cattle salvage stations should be established’ in big towns throughout India 
D) to take in such cows and buffaloes when they have been rejected by ci 
milkmen. Livestock in India is generally divided into three classes—(1 
Bovine comprising oxen and buffaloes, (2) Oxfze comprising sheep and goats, 
(3) Others comprising horses and ponies, mules, donkeys, camels and pigs. 
The most important cattle-rearing region in the north-west. It is a 
belt of land extending from Kathiawar through Rajputana and the Punjab to 
Kashmir. The finest animal is bred in Gujerat. Other areas where cattle is 
reared are the Malwa plateau and the northern Madras, Sheep and goats are 
reared in largest numbers among the mountains of Kashmir and on the dry 
; pastures of the Punjab and the Deccan Hills. Camels are also used in Raj- 
A putana, Sind and other places as beasts of burden. Elephants are also used 
for work in Assam. But the position of Indian cattle has not improved due 
to the following causes: (1) Refusal of orthodox Hindus to destroy old, 
diseased cows on religious grounds, (2) Lack of food, (3) Proper breeding, 
(4) Want of grazing lands, (5) Unscientific method of rearing animals and 
(6) Want of cross-breeding. | | ; 
Species of Cattle—In India certain breeds of cattle are known for 
their high milk production while others for their high class bullocks. A 
® third category of animals combine in themselves a moderate degree of effi- 
ciency for producten of both milk and work. The following are the 
i of cattle :— 
aa We home of the breed is Kathiawar. These are good 
milkers; (2) Hariana—the home of the breed is the area covered by the dis. 
tricts of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon and parts of Karnal and Delhi. A du: 
‘purpose animal, valued as a powerful work animal and at the same timi 
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-capable of providing a fair amount of milk; (3) Khillvi—is*the well-known 


the home of the breed is particularly along the Beas and Saraswati rivers, 
in the Runn of Cutch, Ahmedabad district and a Radhanpur State (Że. 
*Gujerat). It is one of the heavjest of the Indian catte. This is a famous 
.milker; (4) Murrah—the home of this breed is Harjana tract. Murrah 
buffalo cows are amongst the efficient milk and butter producers of India; 
~ (6) Sahiwal—this breed is mostly found in Ferozepur district and other 
border towns of East Punjab e.g., Amritsar, (7) Sindhi—Sindhi cows are 
high milk yielders and the most economic milk producers. Substantial pro- 
“gress has been made to develop this breed in parts of Southern India, 
particularly in Travancore. It is distinctively a dairy animal; (8) Thar- 
-parkar—this breed has been recently developed in Karnal (East Punjab and 
Patna). The cows are good milkers. There is another category of cattle 
_ which do not conform to any well-defined breed characteristics. Over 60 p.c. 
- «of the Indian cattle belong to this class, The policy followed in the 


» de 


— development of this section, is to upgrade them into well-defined breeds _ 


' by the use of typical bulls of a breed, that is found to thrive in respective 
-arcas. 

1 It is a significant fact that good cattle are generally found in 
_ -dry areas and inferior cattle in areas of heavy rainfall. The rainfall map 
of India more or less coincides with her cattle map. 

Thus Punjab, Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Mysore and drier parts of Bombay 
and Madras are homes of some of the best cattle in India, while non- 
= -descripts are found in areas of heavy rainfall, like Assam, Bengal, Orissa 
- .and Malabar Coast. s 
l Indian buffalo is superior to Indian cow. The best known buffaloes 
_-are of Punjab, Jafferbadi buffaloes of Kathiawar and the Surti and 
= Pandharpuri buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. 


Another cattle wealth of India is sheep. Estimated number of sheep 
. in India is 4 crores with an average produce of 84 crores pounds of wool. 
The wool-producing provinces arc Punjab, U.P., Rajputana and Western 
"Indian States, The average production of wool per sheep in India is 1:9 lb. 
‘There is an Wool Analysis Laboratory in Poona for the research of wool 
fibre and various other improvements. j 

Sheep, is reared chiefly for mutton and wool. The woolly sheep is 
found in Coimbatore, Mysore, large portion of Deccan, Rajputana, Punjab 
(both West and East), Bihar and Bengal. Bengal/and Patna sheep are 
noted for their good yield of wool and fatty mutton. The Delhi-Hausi or 
e Tuttyghur sheep are the finest and the largest animals in India. 


n India's goats number about 58 millions. Goats are prized for their meat 
d milk. Goat contributes only 3 p.c. of the total milk supply of India. 


draught breed of the southern region of Bombay Presidency; (4) Kanrej— 
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Horses are mainly used for transport. The Kathiawar breed of horses 
known as kathi is famous for its great powers and endurance. The 
“© Marhatta pony, the little Gujarat and Dimthadi of the Deccan are also 
famous. The ponies of Manipur are regarded as the best in India. Bhutia | 
' pony is also famous fof powers of endurancezand weight-carrying capacity. 
POULTRYC-is divided in India into two groups—4l) Fowls com- 
prising hens, cocks and chickens, (2) Ducks comprising ducks, drakes and 
ducklings. The total poultry for 1947-48 was estimated at 58,247 thousands, 
out of this, Part A States has 77 p.c., Part B 209 p.c. and Part C 1-5 p.c. 


Distribution of Livestock and Poultry per head of population. 


All India per head of nop, — All India per head of pop. 
1947-48 Aa e 0.77 1949-50 3 do Yt 
1948-49 be a. 0.74 A 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Besides animal products of milk and wool, 
the principal animal products of ‘India are blood, bones, horns, ivory, 
tallow, and hides and skins. Bones are used as manure and for manu- 
facture of buttons, handles, toys, glue and as a source of superphosphates. ' 
Supply of horns comes from U.P., Punjab, Madras and Bengal. Buttons, 

$ toys, manure, glue, gelatine, etc., are made by horns. Ivory is used for 
the manufacture of ivory goods, bones and teeth. This supply comes from 
Assam, Western Ghats and Mysore. Tallow is derived from the fat of 
beef, mutton and goats. Its principal uses aras an adulterant, lubricant, 
and illuminant and in the manufacture of soaps and candles, e 


PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION—The largest number of oxen is 
found in the Uttar Pradesh, which possesses 23-0 million heads or nearly. 
y e total for the country. This is closely followed by Bengal 
early 22:6 million oxen or approximately 13:6 p.c.; 

x total. For Buffaloes: U.P.—9:9 million or 29 p.c.; 
Mate E 13:2 p.c Madras—6-1 million or 13 p.c.; Bengal— 
1: Million or 2:3 p.c, of total buffaloes in India. | X 

OF CATTLE POPULATION—The densities of oxen 

DER E cultivated area, per 100 persons and per square mile of the _ 
Pa whole are 4343 “and 106 heads respectively. The all-India 
ceca dO of buffaloes works out to 12, 12 and 30 respectively. 


Bengal is the principal importer, followed 
TRADE IN CATTLE MAE porte 
Aey poba AB? and Bihar- The main exporting province in jorder of 


merit are Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 


EFFECT OF P. 


14 pic, of th 
where. there are n 


ition of the country has 

RTITION—The partition o: ntry has 

— aff tle es adversely. It is e that India is "left 
4 fected our cat je and 40,713,000 buffaloes and per capita milk con. - 
with 137,704,000 cattle ar OF ozs: to 5) ozs. India shag also lost three 

kiwal f ans. 
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CATTLE IN INDIA e 
1947-48—1949-50* 
(In thousands) 
Total p.c. of (5) 


States. Bovine. vine. « Others. ^ Livestock. to total 
0) Q) @) . (4) (6) (6) 
Part A. | 
1947-48 .. 127,581 46,766 4,842 179,188 67:9 
1948-49 126,237 45,820 4,840 176,894 67-9 

1949550 —.. 126,234 45,820 4,840 176,894 679 . 
Part B. j 
1947-48 .. 40,405 31,731 1,791 73,927 28-0 
1948-49 .. 40,153 31,627 1,791 73,571 28:3 
1949-50 22: 27407158 31,627 1,791 73,571 28:3 

Part) C: “ * 

1947-48 ue 7,120 3,493 255 10,868 41 
1948.49  .. 6,711 2,639 237 9,587 38 
194950 .. 7045 2,515 240 9,800 38 

‘Total India. ? 
1947-48 ALI 106 81,989 6,888 263,983 100 . 
1948-49  .. 173,098 80,086 6,868 260,052 100 
1949-50 .. 173,432 79,962 6,871 260,065. 100 g 


VARIOYS CATTLES IN INDIA 


` (In thousands) ' 


1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Cattle ox .. 134.067 134,127 134,715. 
Buffaloes bt: .. 40,41 40,316 40,390 
Sheep B: «1 134,693 37,650 36,674 
Goats a 4i "45,722 45,796 45,316 
Pigs A6 a 3,709 129) 3,653 
| Poultry 5B ob 568,248 FR 58,248. 
Horses T T 1,375 1,384 1,404 
Mules np A 45 45 45. 
Asses 22 0E ETT 1,128 1,131 
Camels d os 656 656 ars 


FORESTS IN INDIA 


i FOREST WEALTH OF INDIA—The forests in India play an- 2g 
important part in the country's agricultural and economic developments. 
phe forests cover 1,60,356 square miles, or 152 p.c. of the total area. Of 


*Above data includes all States of India except Andaman and Nicobar 
, and such parts of M. B., Rajasthan, Saurashtra and Vindhya Pradesh. 
Not participate in 1945 cattle census, "m 
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this area 55,282 sa. miles is private forest and remaining 1,04,670 sq. miles, 
* managed by the Provincial and State Forest Departments. India contains 
4 an infinite variety of types of forest vegetation, governed by the variations 
TG in climate, soil, elevation and other local factors. The forests of India are | 
a’source of considerable wealth. They yield valuable timber. Our Railway 
system leans heavily* on Indian timber; «per, plywood, bobbins, match 
industries depend on timber resources. The forests also yield large 
quantities of fuel. The variety and abundance of Indian economic. forest 
products (technically called ‘minor forest products’) are perhaps unequalled 
i in any other similar area in the world. 
: Full value of India's forest wealth is not to be assessed merely in 
} terms of money, timber output, fuel and innumerable by-products; for forest 
land serves other ends, by mitigating the extremes of the fiercest climate 
in the world and breaking the force of the world’s heaviest rainfall. 
FOREST VEGETATION OF INDIA—is divided into five types— 
(1) Evergreen, (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill, (5) Tidal or Littoral, 
Evergreen flourishes where rainfall is over 80 inches. They include many 
species of great economic value such as ebony, teak, rosewood, ironwood, 
bamboos, neem and tamarind. Deciduous occupies the larger part of the 
` Deccan and is also known as mensoon forests. The trees are large-sized 
and form very remarkable timbers such as, teak, sal, paduk, redwood, sandal 
wood, anjan etc. The Dry forests are found in the desert regions of Sind, 
à Rajasthan and the Punjab and the plants are characterised by thick and 
fleshy stems and leaves and mostly consists of thickets of shrubs and a few 
A stunted trees; many of them are leafless, "he Hill forests are found in 
; South India above 5,000 feet and in the Himalayas above 3,000 feet altitude. 
The trees are evergreen, of which the following are the most prominent— 
` oak, picea, deodar, pines, firs, chestnut, walnut, maple, elm, ash, birches; 
laurels, poplar, rhododendron and spices of abics. The Littoral forests are 
found in the deltas of the Ganges, the Mahanadi, the Indus and also to 
y some extent in the regions washed by the high tide and salt water. They 
4 are rich sources of fuel. These forests are known as Mangrove Forests, 
CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS—The forests are divided into 
four classes, First, protective forests, those which are necessary for the 
prevention of soil erosion and floods; Secondly, timber forests, which form 
` a source of revenue to government; Thirdly, minor forests which chiefly 
r supply fuel, fodder and timber to local population; Fourthly, pasture lands 
i which are not strictly forests but are under Forest’ Department for 
convenience. 
Forests are further classified into Reserve forests, Protected forests 
and Unclassified forests. In reserve forests there is strict control of forest 
b ofücers; in protected forests the local villagers usually have rights of 
grazing, fuel and fodder cutting which are recorded and supervised by 
$ forest officers. In the case of unclassified forests, there is. no systematic 
A attempr at their management. : ^ 
SOME FOREST STATISTICS—India produces annually about 
27,41,17,00 sq. ft. of various woods (both timber and fuel Wood). From 
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official statistics it is estimated that the forest wealth of India amounts to 

1,078,35,00,000 sq. feet and the annual cutting amounts to 27,06,93,000. 

The annual income of the Government of India from: the Indian forests is 

about Rs. 10,48,01,000. ' 

CENTRAL BOARD OF FORESTRY—The Government oí India 
have constituted a Central Boasd of Forestry in 1950 for the purpose of 
evolving an all-India policy to increase the area under forests. The functions 
of the Board are—(1) Coordination and integration of the forest policy 

pursued by States in the management of their forests, (2) adoption of 
Conservation measures affecting forest resources and soil, (3) integration of 
plans for land use and national reconstruction in which forestry has come 
to play a progressively important role, (4) promotion of legislation consi- 
- dered necessary for various States for the management of private forests, 
(5) regulation and. development of forests in inter-state river valleys which 
are the concern of the Central Government, (6) Maintenance of adequate 
- standards for training of officers, (7) coordination of forest research con- 
ducted in Central and+State institutes and (8) any other matters affecting 
forestry, which are relevant to the objective of the Board. 
4 PRESERVATION OF FORESTS IN INDIA—The preservation 
‘of, forests has become a national problem in India. India has been losing 
its forest wealth for following reasons—(a) progressive exhaustion of soil due 
to the operation of the law of diminishing returns, (b) reckless burning, 
for the lack of alternative fuel, the cowdung which should go to fertilize 
the impoverished soil; (c) erosion of land which is increasing in alarming 
proportions. For this reason, various schemes are being mooted out. In 
1950 Vana Mahotsava was originated which is a tree planting ceremony 
to be held every year. 

-FOREST EDUCATION AND RESEARCH—The scientific forest 
management in India owes its inception to Dr. Brandis, a professor of 
Botany from the University of Bonn, who was engaged by the Government 
of India in 1856 as superintendent of teak forests in Burma. Later in 1864 
he was, appointed first Inspector-General of Forests in India. It was as 
- result of his initiative that Forest Departments were organised throughout 

India. ] 
j The nucleus of forest research and education in India is traceable to a 
— forest school started in 1878 in Dehra Dün under the auspices of the Survey 
| of India by the Government of N. W. Province (now. Uttar Pradesh). 
"The school enjoys the distinction of being first of its kind in British Common- 
wealth. In 1884 the school was taken over by the Central Government. 
By 1906 this institution became the nucleus around which the existing 
isàtion of the Forest Research Institute and Colleges have been built 


| organ í i 
t ie In 1912+ special courses for the Provincial Forest Service officers were 
initiated and Institute was shifted to Chandbagh in 1914, In 1925 the 


d in its existing premises of 1.300 acres acquired and 
ted at cost of Rs. 1,300. 000 and Rs. 6,300,000 respectively. — j 
e the work of the Institute is research into problems connected ; 
fearing and protecting India's forests and enhancing their value a nd 
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usefulness, and secondly the more efficient and profitable utilisation of timber 

and various other produce of these forests. Four excellent museums are 

ki maintained by the Institute. Of the four museums, one is known as thè 

WI timber museum which is devoted to a display of the great variety of India’s 
| timbers in the form ,of polished and unpolished boards. It also contains 
Y demonstration models of wood seasoning, wood preserving and timber testing 
installations. The second museum is arranged to indicate the infinite range 

„of India's forest products and to indicate the methods of their extraction. 

A and utilisation. The third museum houses large scale models to demons- 
trate silvicultural practices and the evils of soil erosion. The fourth museum 

E draws attention to the extent of insect damage to Indian trees and the 


timber. 
The Forest Institute also provides training for Forest Officers and 
d Rangers. vy 


Silviculture Branch of the Forest Research ‘Institute carries investi- 
gations mainly concerned with differént methods of raising crops, docu- 
mentation of various crops, their silvicultural requirements etc. Botany 
Section maintains an extensive herbarium. Mocology Section works on the 
standardization of Indian wood rotting fungi, fungus diseases of sal and 
diseases of conifers and similar other problems.’ Wood Technology Section 
w carries on researches on the study of woods. There is also wood seasoning 
- section. Another important All-India Forest College has been started by | 
$ a the Central Government at Coimbatore, Madras. Research in Forestry is 
also undertaken by Central Lac Research Institute. 

INDIA’S FOREST PRODUCTS—The® flora in India is both rich - 
and varied in composition and value. The number of species met with is 
estimated at 30,000, the vast majority of which are of no more than academic 
interest. We may mention. however, valuable timber species such as 
conifers (pines, firs, deodars), the principal species of the sub-tropical zone, 
and the well-known teak which is met with throughout the Deccan plateau. 
The chief among other species of commercial importance are dipterocarpus, 
acacias, sissoo, sandalwood and bamboos. The forests in addition, yield a 
bewildering variety of minor forest products whch are utiliséd in indigenous 
medicine and industry. The various'planrs and their derivatives account 
for items such as essential oils, resin, gums, medicinal herbs, fatty oils, 
vegetable dyes, tans, soap-berries, fibres, flooses, edible wild plants, canes, 
grasses. This is not all. Animal products such as honey; -beewax, lac, 
bones, hides and horns play an important part in the home market and 


abroad. 
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and nuts of farious other trees, such as Chalmugra, Satimwood, Croton, 
Cocoanut, Oil Palm, Pine, Deodar, Kusum, Neem, Mahua, Garjan. 

The gum and resin yielding trees of India are Babul, Catchu, Sal, 
Pine, Mango and Banyan. Asofoedita or hing is available in Kashmir only. 

Sal is very hard, heavy and tough wood with rgddish brown colour. 
It is largely used as railway sleepers. It is also universally used for 
constructional and domestic. purposes. 

Teak isa strong wood of great durability. It is immune to attacks of 
white ants and insects for very long periods. It grows in the deciduous 
forests of the Deccan plateau in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Bombay 
and Madras. 

Arjun is heavier and harder wood than teak. It grows all over the 
deciduous region. 2 ; 

Kusum is a very heavy, hard and tough wood. It grows in the 
deciduous forests. ‘Lac’ insects are also reared on it, 

Ebony is a very dark green or greenish black wood of great strength, 
It ig obtained all over the deciduous regions excepting N.E. parts. 

Siris is a fairly strong wood. It is obtained all over deciduous forests. 

Palas is important for its crop of ‘lac’ insects. It grows largely in 
Chotanagpur and also over the plains of northern India. 


Mahua is very common in Chotanagpur area. Its flowers are important 
articles of food. A course spirit is distilled from the Mahua. 

Semul is well-known for the cotton it yields. Its wood is very soft 
and perishable and is suitable) for matchbox manufacture. t 

Jarool.is of medium strength and is employed for making cheap classes 
of furniture, It is found mainly in Assam, West Bengal, and is also 
found in Chotanagpur. 7 

Deodar grows in Western Himalayas, It is extensively used as railway 
sleepers, also for bridge work and house-building, wood curving. It comes 
mainly from forests of Punjab and Kashmir. 

Sissoo is used for agricultural implements, frames of carriages, boat- 
building, furniture and wood-carving. ; 

Toon or Indian mahogany is used for furniture, wood-carving, boat 
and canoe making. 


Oak is available in Eastern Himalayas, Khasi Hills and Manipur. 
It is used for buildings, agricultural implements, axe-handles. 

Rosewood is found in various places from Nepal to Travancore. It is 
used extensively for furniture, cabinet-work, keels of vessels, agricultural 
implements, combs, ornamental articles, finely carved chairs and tables. 

Satinwood is found in the dry forests of Circars, Konkan, Deccan and 
Karnatak and is common in Satpura range. It is largely used for cabinet 
work, picture frames, furniture etc. | j 

Iplian Blue Pine is grown extensively in the temperate Himalayas. 
is used for planking, doors, windows and furniture, tea boxes. j 
Fir is grown in outer Himalayas, the Punjab and Kashmir and is used’ 
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Babul tree grows in Western India and is used for all forms of 
agricultural implements. 

Sundri is available in the deltaic regions of Bengal, particularly in 
/&  Sunderbans and in the coasts of Orissa. It is a very hard wood. 
. Canes and Bamboos are extensively found in Eastern Nepal, Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Deccan, Konkan and Coromandal 
Coast. Bamboos grow everwhere in India. It has numerous varieties, 
from giant bamboo of Assam to dwarfs of dry region. It is used for paper 
making and for other various objects. Cane is used for basket works, mats, 
walking sticks, ropes and in the manufacture of paper. 
Grasses are generally used for fodder for the cattle. Sabai grass is 
tised for paper making. Munjh grass growing in all parts of India and. 
specially in the Punjab is used for thatching, paper-making, chairs, baskets, 
ropes and cordage. Rhea grass found in Assam and Bengal is used for - 
belting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage, sacking, etc. 
Lac is an important Indian forest product. It is produced from an 
insect which secretes its larvae on certain class of trees. Lac is produced 
throughout the warm tropical areas of the whole of India. The principal’ 
places of production are M.P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam, Sind and Gujerat. Lac 
' is extensively used in the manufacture of gramophone records, plastics, 
4 lacquer work, mouldings of ornaments, paint, and varnishes, sealing wax 

etc. 

{ 4 Bee Wax and Honey are also important forest products. Bee wax is used 

R in candles, foundry moulding, calico printing and medicine. It is largely 
used by the shoemakers of India. ^ 

Gums and Resins—gum and resin yielding trees in India are Babul, 
Catechu, Sal, Pine, Mango and Banyan, 

Tanning materials—various tanning materials are found from Indian 
l forests, most important of which are myrobalan. They are found all over 
| the deciduous forests. N x 

; Sandalwood is used for producing sandalwood oil and from oil, soaps 
and scentsare made. It is mainly obtained in Mysore. 


7 


“FAUNA IN INDIA 


Disafforestation in India had during last two thousand years have totally 
changed the face of many parts of India. Sportsman’s whip had butchered 
wild life and certain rare animals were nearing extinction. Indiscriminate 
cultivation in the interior of forests brings about needless interference with 

- ^ “nature's reserves”. The importance of forests, where alone genuine wild life 
| can be preserved is coming to be realised more and more. Realising the need 
of preserving the wild life of the country, the Government of India’ set up 
i in April, 1952 an Indian Board of Wild Lzfe to assist those in this line. 
Desperate efforts had been made in India to save the last surviving 
| lions in the Gir forest in Kathiawar and Indian rhinoceros in Assam, Bengal 
and Nepal In 1951, there were 225 lions and 300 rhinos in India,” Our 
wild life assets are vanishing and will require urgent legislation, propaganda | 
and executive action to save the situation. 4 
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A good amount of planning and scientific attention are necessary in 
setting up parks, reserves and sanctuaries. The following proposals have been. 
made by the Indian Board of Wild Life—(1) Setting up sanctuaries, (2) 
legislation for the protection of wild animals and birds, (3) appointment of 
observers for wild life, (4) adoption of stringent measures against destruc- 
tion of wild life by employing zoisoned weapons, nets; snares and explosives, 
(5) setting up of permanent machinery to keep constant vigil and for 
management of wild life throughout the country, (6) creation of buffer- 
belts round the sanctuaries where the shooting of animals was to be prohi- 
bited, (7) periodical inoculation of domestic cattle in the neighbourhood of 
all national parks and sanctuaries against cattle-borne diseases, (8) prohibition: 
of the export of trophies except under certificate of ownership, (9) prohibi- 
tion of netting of birds and animals during close periods and their sale, (10) 
- fixation of annual limits regarding export and import of animal for the pur- 

pose of Zoos, circuses and scientific institutions. 


x 


BIRD PROTECTION 


4 National Committee for Bird Preservation has been formed in India in 
1952 for the protection of some of the species of wild life which are now in 
danger of extinction. There are in India about 1,500 main species of wild 
birds. These are again sub-divided into several smaller sub-species. An 
important factor contributing to the depletion of certain species was the indis- 
criminate killing of rare birds for their feathers. There is urgent necessity 
of proper care of certain areas in the country which are already being ysed 
as sanctuaries such as heronafy at Bharatpur in Rajasthan and the flamingo 
‘breeding grounds in Cutch. 


GAME SANCTUARIES IN INDIA 


1. Bandipur Game Sanctuary, about 48 miles from Mysore. 
2. Pariyar Wild Life Sanctuary, Travancore. 
3. Sonai Rupa Game Sanctuary, Darrang, Assam. . 
4. Prabha Reserve, North Lakhimpur, Assam. ` 
5. Orang and Laskhowa Reserves, Darrang and Nowgong Districts. 
6. Manas Game Sanctuary, Kamrup, Assam. 
7. Khiziranga Game Sanctuary, Sibsagar, Assam. 
l 8. Haily National Park, U. P. 
3 FOREST LANDS OF INDIAN PROVINCES 
i Area Forest p.c. of 
Tai (sq. m.) Lands Forest. 
P ^ (sq. m.) Lands 
Ajmer id e. js 2.367 593 . 25 
‘Andaman & Nicobar Islands bo 2,500 2,500 | 100:0 
Assam | 3 EE EE 55,443 21,637 39-0 
(42) NaC 24 (E 69,745 9947 . M0 
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Madhya Pradesh be ES 98,573 47,057 477 9 
Coorg Ls e: zt 1,582 1,175 743 i 
4 Punjab T afc od 38,780 4,761 12:3 ] 
Madras a 1A SR23163 33,666 26:9 y 
Orissa = a ns JA 32,695 4,492 137 
Uttar Pradesh d .. 1006248 173/259) 16:4 
k W. Bengal .. 3 ác 28,215 4,284 152 
ya, ! 
i TOTAL FOREST AREA in 
(Square miles). ji A 
Total Forest P.c. of total _ Total Forest P.c. of total 
area forest area area forest area 
d to total land to total land | 
1939-40 .. 135,014 215 1943-44 (b) 154,934 24-6 
1940-41(a) 135,161 215 e 1944-45 (b) 155,064 247 
1941-42... 157,931 25:1 1945-46 .. 159,255 251 
«1942.43 (b) 155,739 24-8 104647 .. 160,356 25:2 
(Vide Indian Forest Statistics, 1949) 
(a) excludes figures of Assam. ! : 
! (b) excludes figures for Andaman and Nicober Islands. 
\ b DAIRY FARMING i 
e 
A large proportion of Indian population is vegetarian. Consequently ! 
milk is a valuable item of our diet. So the importance of dairy farming can. | 
g not be over-estimated. The daily consumption of milk and milk products is 


! 5 oz. per head whereas the maximum requirement from the nutritional 
| point of view is 21 oz. The average annual milk yield of the cow in India | 
is 600 lbs. compared to 5,400 Ibs. in Britain. 
MILK ADULTERATION—The Agricultural Marketing Adviser. | 
, to the Government of India says in his report of 1950 that “adulteration of * 
7 foodstuffs, including milk is not uncommon in Western countries, but 
the position is nowhere as bad as in our country. Adulteration is as wide- 
spread that consumers have became almost indifferent to quality.” 

Legal standards prescribed under State Food Adulteration Acts are lower 
than the constants for locally produced pure milk and therefore leave room: 
for. ‘legalized’ adulteration with water or skimmed milk. There is a strong | 
feeling in the country, that official control of the quality of market milk has 
been very lax. y 5 y 

The enforcement.of the Food Adulteration Acts which rests entirely in 
the hands of the municipal authorities has been most unsatisfactory. The 

“ municipal authorities have therefore been urged to be more vigilant in the | 
ter of quality control of milk and dairy products. > ( 
POOR YIELD—Although India has 31-9m more milch cattle than i 
he countri Europe (except Russia) taken together, her production. 
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milk is only about one-fifth of that of Europe. The production of milk in 
India is also only about one-fourth of that in the U.S.A. although India has 
6016m she-buffaloes, (aged three and above) against 38-9m in the U.S.A. d 

The annual production of milk in India is estimated to be 481,600,000 © 
maunds, valued at over Rs.-354 crores. Of the total production, buffalo milk 
accounts for 34:4 p.c, cow milf? 428 p.c. and goat’ milk 2:8 p.c. The 
average annual yield of hand-drawn milk per cow in India is 413 lbs. and 
per she-buffalo 1,101. : 

Milk production in India has not kept pace with the increase in human 
population. It is also believed that the milking capacity of the Indian cattle 
has deteriorated rather than improved during recent years. Most village 
cattle are semi-starved and badly managed. Better feeling and management 
of these cattle are likely to increase the output of milk by at least 20 p.c. 

LOW CONSUMPTION—The average daily per capita consumption 
of milk, including milk products, in India is about 5 ounces as compared to 
the pre-war consumption of 4l ounces in the U. K. and 36 ounces in the 
U.S.A. Within the country the average daily consumption varies from 18:8 
ounces in Saurashtra to 1-2 ounces in Assam. Of this meagre quantity not 
more than 36 p.c. is consumed as fluid milk. 

The average milking capacity of the Indian cow is very poor indeed, 

It is 525 pounds for the whole year. But there is a great possibility of 
increase as the special herds of cows of the Sahiwal breed have produced | 
as much as 6,600 to 7,744 pounds. | «t! 

The Indian buffalo is superior to the Indian cow as a milk producer,. 
its annual performance being 14270 lbs. as against 525 lbs. of the cow. The 
butter-fat in the milk of the Indian cow is 5 p.c., as against England cow's 
38 p.c, in the buffalo it is 8 p.c. 

Dr. Ackroyd, the nutritional expert with the Government of India says 
“the milk of Indian cows contains 25 per cent to 50 per cent more fat than 
that of European cows, while buffaloes’ milk contains more than twice as" 
much. The higher fat content of milk produced in India compensate to 
some small extent for the low yields per milking animal." Y 

'- Bulk of milk supply of the country is produced in rural areas. 

The principal centres of ghee are Khurja, Aligarh, Hathras, Shikohabad, 
Etawah and Balliah in UP, Darbhanga, Dinapore and Lakhisarai in Bihar 
and Guntur in Madras. 

INDIAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION—was formed in 1948 

- with the object of advancing the cause of the science of dairying in India by 
co-ordinating and unifying the activities of dairy scientists in the country 
towards rapid advancement of nation’s dairy industry. 

INDIAN DAIRY COUNCIL—has been inaugurated in 1948 with the 

- object of. promotion and safeguarding the interests of the dairy industry in 
‘India. It is a common platform on which representatives of various interests 
of the milk industry, such as producers, consumers, trade and technicians 

vould feet together for developing it on sound and economic footing. | 
DAIRY EDUCATION—There is an Indian Dairy Research Institute 
angalore. Apart from its administrative office, farm andi Ja, DA are 
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four research sections, namely, Dairy Husbandry, Dairy Chemistr i 

Technology and Dairy Bacteriology. The most eue work EDS 

by the Dairy Husbandry Section relates to scientific breeding, feeding and 

E: management of dairy cattle in order to increase their milk yield. The 
institute also forms the centre for artificial insemination of dairy cattle. 
The institute offers training for the Indian Dairy diploma course for two 
years to students and a short course of three months’ duration to men in the 
trade deputed by the Government. Besides these, the institute entertains 
a limited number of science graduates as honorary research workers for 
carrying out advanced research work and it also offers a post-graduate 
course for 15 months leading to the Associateship of Indian Dairy Research 
Institute. The Veterinary Research Institute at lzzatnagar, the Dairy 
Research Institute at Bangalore and Cattle Breeding Station at Jabbalpur 
carry out research on animal husbandry. The Veterinary Research Institute. 
besides teaching and advisory work, manufactures biological products. The 
Dairy Institute carries on development work in respect of pedigree herds of 
Red Sindhi, Gir and Tarparkar cows and Murrah buffaloes. The Cattle 
So Station carries out cross-breeding of cattle under controlled 
conditions. $ 

GHEE PRODUCTION IN INDIA—The annual production of ghee in 

Indian Union is estimated at one crore and fifteen lakh maunds Le, half of 
what it was in undivided India ten years ago. ln order of importance, the 

\ B main ghee-producing areas are Punjab, U.P., Madras and Bihar which 
account for 15-7, 13:8, 9:8 and 5:4 of the total production respectively. Thus 
three-fourths of the ghee production is conepntrated in. Northern and 

Western India and the remaining two-fifths is scattered in the rest of the 

country. Taking the country as a whole, India produces 8:9 maunds of 

ghee per square mile, 21:4 maunds per village and 3:6 maunds for 100 per- 
sons. The annual per capita consumption of ghee in India is highest in 

Gwalior and Sind with 15:5 and 112 seers respectively and the lowest in 

Hyderabad and Bengal with I+] and 1:3 seers respectively. Of the total 

ghee production nearly 30 p.c, is retained by the producers for domestic con- 

¥ sumption and 70 p.c. is marketed. 

India imports about 66,000 maunds of ghee mostly by land frontier 
routes from Nepal. India also exports about 66,000 maunds of ghee to the 
Straits Settlements, Burma, Federated Malaya States and Africa. 

(From Ghee Marketing Report of the Government of India 1948). 

GHEE ADULTERATION—With a view to distinguish genuine from 
adulterated ghee, the Government of India have been developing an organi- 
sation for grading and marking of genuine ghee, The grading organisation 
started its work in 1938 and its mark is now known as Agamark. In 1947 

Y amount of agamarked ghee was about 24 lakh maunds. The inadequacy 
will be clear when we see that this 24 lakh maunds of certified agamarked 
Bhce constitutes only 2:2 per cent of the ghee produced in the country. On 

ple is collected-and examined for every 550 mauihds 


an average only one sam i 
of ghee eredi the country, Experience has shown, generally speak- 
ing, 50-per cent of the sample tested are found to be adulterated. 
1 4 
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At present the grading under the Agamark is voluntary. | 
The ghee adulteration by the mixing venuspati (Hydfogenated oil) has 
become so widespread that the Government of India have been compelled 
|. to put the matter in the hands of an Expert Committee. The Committee is 
now experimenting to make the vamaspati coloured, so that it cannot be 
mixed with ghee. 95 p 
PLAN FOR INCREASING MILK PRODUCTION—A Five year 
plan for increasing milk production has been prepared by the Dairy Develop- 
ment Adviser of the Ministry of Agriculture—(1) milk-cum-bull production 
farms, (2) small holder milk production farms, (3) colonisation of dis- 
lodged city cattle, (4) artificial insemination of cattle. (5) cross-breeding of 
inferior milch stock, (6) cooperative milk union, (7) cooperative rural 
creameries (ghee) and (8) increased production of green fodder and silage. 


INDIAN METEOROLOGY 


The Meteorological Department was started in 1875 as a result of the 
findings of the Famine Commission. 

The India Meteorological Department is organized into two central 
offices, viz, the administrative headquarters at Delhi and the technical head- 
quarters at Poona, from which all India weather reports are issued, and 
five regional meteorological offices located at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras and Nagpur. The Colaba and Alibag Observatories’ (Bombay) ^ 
specialize in terrestrial magnetism, seismology and atmospheric electricity. 
The Kodaikanal Observatory is specially equipped for spectroscopic observa- 
tions and specializes in the study of solar physics. : 

1 The demands of civil aviation continue to be on the increase, parti- 
cularly at the international airports of Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi and in — 
the Bengal-Assam area in connection with the Assam air-lift. The exten- 
sion of the night air mail scheme to cover the monsoon months neces- 
sitated extensions of weather watch to cover night hours at meteorological 
stations on the air-routes. 

With a few minor exceptions, the service provided to aircraft at all 
the principal aerodromes is in conformity with the procedure recommended 
by the ICAO. F 

During the year 1951 the modernization of the upper air organization 

- of the department was undertaken to enable it to meet the needs of jet 
plane air services which require information regarding the winds at alti- 
tudes of forty to fifty thousand feet. As usual, weather reports and climato- 
logical information are supplied to army commands and “meteor” reports 

to artillery units. Meteorological service to the navy continues as before 
Fleet synoptics for the Indian Ocean is prepared twice daily at the Poona 
meteorological office and broadcast through. the Poona meteorological 

radio (VWR). $ = "judi 

5 Steps to set up the long projected Central Seismological Observatory ' 
illong has been taken during the year 1951. To study the after- 
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shocks, seismographs has been installed at Shillong, Tocklai (Jorhat) and. 
Tezpur in Assarh. 

A small training section is maintained by the department at Meteo- 
rological Office, Poona, to train new entrants and give refresher courses to- 
the technical personnel of the department. 

Meteorological, seismological and other“instruments ,continued to be 
manufactured in the department workshops at Poona and New Delhi. In 
fact most of the meteorological instruments, except thermometers, can now 
be made within the country. Some new types of meteorological instruments, 
such as a rainfall recording instrument which can operate for six months 
without attention, and a rainfall intensity recorder were constructed in 


1951. 

Duties of the Department—(a) issue of shortrange weather reports and 
forecasts including storm warnings, floods, frost etc., (b) issue of medium 
range forecasts covering a period of 3 to 10 days, (c) issue of long range 
(seasonal) forecasts of rainfall, (d) custody of the public memory for 
weather, że., preparation of daily, weekly, monthly and annual summaries 
of the various meteriological elements, (e) compilation and publication of 
climatological information in the form of Tables, Handbooks and Atlases, 
(f) organisation and use of time signals for the public, for shipping, (c) 
other miscellaneous duties, like the computation of times of rise and set of 
Sun and Moon for various authorities and public bodies. 

Meteorological Broadcast—ln accordance with the recommendation 
of the International Civil Aviation Organisation Commission, India com- 
menced giving area meteorological broadcasts*from 25th August, 1952 to. 
the aviators bound for India and Pakistan: A Special Wireless transmitter 
has been set up at Santa Cruz for aréa meteorological broadcast service. 


NORMAL RAINFALL IN THE STATES 


Normal (in.) Normal (in.)- 
Bay Islands .. JO 709 Mabe bast en he wt) 475) 
Assam ng is 617 M. P. West e TOES 
West Bengal .. we.) 95:0. Gujrat £ 2o 298 
Sub-Himalayan W. Bengal ^ 886 Saurashtra & Kutch NS 
Gangetic W. Bengal n 43:0 Konkan i on 93:7 
"Orissa v » 43-4 Deccan P e 00206 
Chotanagpur 430 ' Hyderabad N. 1? 28:1 
Bihar . te ALS, Do. South e 820:8 3 
Uttar Pradesh South -. 376 — Coastal Andhra L2 0-8 
"Do. West E 35:3 Tamilnad i ve 11-4 
Punjab incl. Delhi & Pepsu 20:5. Malabar & S. Canar: .. 1003 
Rajasthan West it 9:5 Mysore A M 199.6 
o. East 4 24-6 Travancore-Cochin me 51-3 
Bein Bharat .. . 381 Mean of All-India . 4. 32.9 
ndya Pradesh cy 41-7 d 4 
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ANNUAL RAINFALL AT CERTAIN PLACES 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Lucknow 
Delhi 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Bangalore 

Patna 

Banaras 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 


o 


NORMAL RAINFALL IN STATES 


Inches 
Shillong 84-64 
Darjeeling 126-42 
Simla abl 04 
Ootacamund 7 55.56 
Madras 49:92 . 
Kanpore 3591 
Dehra Dun 85:04 
Srinagar 25:87 
Cuttack 59:97 
Jabalpore 55-11 
Nagpur 49-24 
Poona 27-11 
‘Madras— 
Malabar .. 100-3 
Madras ‚S. E. S 35-7 
Madras Coast, North .. 379 
- Bombay— 
Gujarat 23 d" 325 
Konkan ol AMEE: 
Bombay, Deccan ..9. 304 
Bengal— as; 747 
- Uttar Pradesh— 
U. P. Bast -- Na 395 
U. P. West .. on 37) 
Andamans & Nicobars 116-2 
Hyderabad— A 
North Hi oo 8 Skee 
South 5h 5 297 
Mysore— 2 er 36:2 


ANNUAL MAXIMUM & MINIMUM TEMPERATURES 
Maxi- 


Maxi. Mini 

i mum mum 
“Shillong = 69:9 53:5 
Darjeeling .. 586 47:9 
Simla Fey 62:4, 49:4 
“Srinagar / =) O77 43:7 
DN En 62:0 


Ootacamund — .. 660. 491 
dx Na cia diy x 


Punjab— 

P. East and North 

P. South-West 
Bihar— 

Chotanagpur 

Bihar yn 
Orissa— si 
Madhya Pradesh— 

M. P. West .. 

M. P. East .. 

Berar , 
Assam— 
Kashmir— 4 
Central India— 

West 
Rajputana— 

East 

West 

East 


Kodaikanal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Patna 
Banaras 


Mini- 
mum 
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m 
Allahabad e. 90-1 66:4 Delhi .. 888 64:5 
Kanpore . .. 890 660 Ahmedabad .. 846 70:6 
y Cuttack .. 90.9 od Jabalpur .. 882 63:6 ' 
| ' Dehra Dun e 81-4 60- Nagpur .. 921 70:1 
Lucknow . 837 66-0 Poona. .. 894 47 
Agra .. 904 63:0 Hyderabad (Dn.) 903 64-4 
1 Meerut -. 878 63:7 Bangalore SAU GEE 63:8 


UNITED NATIONS 


HOW U. N. CAME—The necessity for forming an United Nations 
Organization was first discussed at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D. C. 
August 21—Oct. 7, 1944. It was finally put to concrete shape by the dele- 
gates of 50 Allied Nations assembled at San Francisco from April 25 to 
June 26, 1945 where representatives of 50 nations signed the United Nations 
Charter. 

PURPOSES OF U. N.—Four purposes of the U. N. are—(1) to 
| maintain international peace and security (2) to develop friendly relations 
| among nations based on respect for the equal rights and self-determination 

of peoples (3) to co-operate in solving international problems of an econo- 

| . mic, social, cultural and humanitarian character and in promoting respect 

© for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all and (4) to be a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in attaining these common ends, 

DATE OF INAUGURATION—The U. ÑN. came into existence on 


October 24, 1945. ; 
PRINCIPLES—The United Nations are founded on the following 
principles: (AR 
1. The organisation is based on the principle of the sovereign equality 


of all its members. 
2. Members are to fulfil in good faith the obligations they have 


4 assumed under the Charter. 
3. 'They are to settle their international disputes by peaceful means. 
4. They are to refrain in their international relations from the threat 
or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 1 
5. They are to give the U.N. every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the Charter, and to refrain from giving assistance to 
any State against which the organisation is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action. | Ü 
F | 6. The U.N. is to ensure that non-members act in accordance with 
hese principles so far as is necessary for maintaining international peace 
and security. 

7. The organisation is not to intervene in matters essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any State. This provision does not apply, 
however, when enforcement action is taken with respect to threats to the 

ceace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. \ " ri 
Vines PR WT LU TAA? 
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conditions, raise living standards and promote economic and social stabi- 

lity. 
In 1944, LL.O. adopted what is known as “Declaration of Philadelphia’ 
outlining the objectives of LL.O. It affirms these principles: that labour 
is not a commodity; that freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress;“that poverty anywheré constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere; and that war against want requires to bc carried 
out with unrelenting vigour within each nation and it maintains— all 
human beings irrespective of race, creed, or sex have the right to pursue 
both their material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions 
of freedom and dignity of economic security and equal opportunity. | 

It was established on 11th April, 1919, as an autonomous institution 
associated with the League of Nations. Its original constitution formed 
part of the treaty of Varsallies and treaties of peace. I.L.O. Headquarters : 
Geneva, Switzerland. A 

LL.O.’s machinery consists of (1) International Labour Conference 
which is I.L.0.’s highest authority. It is the policy making authority of 
the organisation. It meets annually and is composed of national delegations 
comprising two government delegates and one delegate cach representing 
management and labour. The chief function of the Conference is to 

D formulate international social standards in the form of conventions, (2) 

- Governing body comprises the representatives of 16 governments, eight 
management members and eight labour members, (c) International Labour 
“Office is the secretariat of the I.L.O., collects and distributes information 
on all subjects within organizstion’s competence. 

| FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION OF UNITED 
NATIONS (FAO.)—The chief aims of F. A. O. are (1) To help 
nations raise the standard of living (2) to improve nutrition of the peoples 
of all countries, (3) to increase the efficiency of farming, forestry and 
fisheries, (4) to better the condition of rural people and, through all these 
means, to widen the opportunity of all people for productive work. F.A.O. 
was founded in October 16, 1945. Headquarters: Viale delia Terma de 
Caracolla, Rome, Italy. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANISATION (UNESCO)—" The purpose of the 
organisation" declares Article I of the UNESCO constitution "is to contri- 
bute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order to further universal respect 

' for justice, for rule of law and for the. human rights and fundamental free- , 
doms, which are affirmed for the peoples of the world without distinction 

of race? sex, language or religon by the charter of the United Nations.” 
Tt was established on 4th Nov., 1946. Office—Unesco House, Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16 France. - 

INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANISATION (ICAO) ` 
—is designed to solve the problem of international civil aviation and estab- 

Jinment of international standards and regulations for civil aviation. The 


“aims and objects of ICAO are to develop the principles and techniques of ^! 


. 
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international air navigation and to foster the planning and development of 
international tr&nsport. It was established on 4th April, 1947: Head- 
quarters; International Aviation Building, Montreal, Canada. -` 

% INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND | 
DEVELOPMENT (BANK) —is designed to assist in the reconstruction — 
and development of territories of members by facilitating the investment ct 
capital for productive purposes, to promote private foreign investment, to 
supplement private investment by providing finance for productive pur- 
poses, to conduct operations with due regard to the effect of international: | 
investment on business conditions in territories of members and to assist in 
bringing about a smooth transition from a war time to a peace time economy. 
in the immediate post-war years, : 

The activities of the Bank and International Monetary Fund are com- 


plementary. 
The Bank works through a Board of Governor, Executive Director, a 
President and a staff. x 


The authorised capital of the Bank is $10,000,000,000. This capital 
stock is divided into shares of $100,000 each available for subscription only 
to members and transferable only to the Bank. The smallest subscription 
being for two shares and the largest that of U.S.A. for 31,750 shares. 
The Bank is authorised to call only 20 p.c. of the Capital subscribed by 
members for use in its operations. The remaining 80 p.c. of the subscrip- 

» tion of each member is subject to call only if needed to meet obligations of 
4 the Bank for fund borrowed or on loans guaranteed by it. 

Headquarters :—1818H-—Street, Washington 25. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (FUND)—The Inter- 
‘national Fund was established to facilitate the expansion of balanced 
growth of international trade and to contribute thereby to the promotion 
and maintenance of high levels of employment and real income and to the 
development of the prodüctive resources of all members as primary objec- 
tives of economic policy. X n 

To promote exchange stability, to maintain orderly exchange arrange- 
‘ments among members, and to avoid competitive exchange depreciation. 

To give confidence to members by making the fund’s resources avail- 
able to them under adequate safeguards. 

The Fund works through a Board of Governors, Executive Directors" 
and a Managing Director and a staff. 

To carry out its functions, the Fund has resources subscribed by the 
member governments. 

Difference between Bank and Fund—Difference between the two is 

-œ that the Bank lends while the Fund sells. The Bank, does not “arrange 
{ „currency transactions—that is a job for the Fund, which also negotiates 

for the removal of currency restrictions. The Bank on the other hand, 
assists by long-term credits for reconstruction and development; it can make 

a direct loan out of its own funds or out of funds raised in the market cah 

a member-State, and will assist a country in financing irrigation or hydro- 4 

a electric power projects. 
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The membership of the International Bank was 50 countries, the same 
as that of ‘International Monetary Fund. The Bank may use the paid-in or 
20 p.c. of the capital subscription for making loans and obtain additional 
funds by borrowing in the world’s capital markets. The remaining 80 p.c. of fe 

' the Bank's subscribed capital must meet its obligations: 
By Oct. 15, 1951, the Banl®has made 53 loans totálling $1,222,000. 
4 India's holdings in [.M.F.—lndia's holdings of currency in “the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are highest amongst Asiatic countries. These 
“holdings include non-negotiable and  non-interest bearing notes of 
Rs. 2,24,96,40,000 (equivalent to 472-42 million dollars). India is the 
© fourth highest holder after U.K., U.S.A., and France. 
WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION (WHO)—The constitution 
of the WHO defines health as a "state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity”. It 
sets down as the objective of the Sanan “the attainment of all peoples 
of the highest possible level of health." The WHO works through World 
Health Assembly, an Executive Board and a Secretariat. It came into being 
on April 7, 1948. Headquarter: Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU)—Its purpose is to alleviate 
the uncertainty, confusion and excessive cost of international postal com- 
munications by uniting its member-countries in a single postal territory for 
the reciprocal exchange of mail. Its aim is to insure the organisation and 
improvement of postal services throughout the world through international it 
collaboration. j 
UPU fixes the internatiofal rates for all types of postage—letters, post- 
cards, packages, samples, periodicals, books, etc., specifying the minimum 
and maximum rates which may be charged by any postal administration. 
in the world. 4 
It was established in 1874 by Universal Postal Convention of Berne, 
— Switzerland, and its headquarters are at Berne, Switzerland. 


4 INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU)— 
_ The organization through which countries now regulate international tele- 
communication was formed in 1934 but reorganised in 1947. The I.T.U. 
as threefold missions—(1) to maintain and extend international co-ope- 
ration for the improvement and rational use of telecommunication. (2) 
o promote the development and most efficient operation of technical 
facilities by establishing standards and operating rules in order to improve 
tele-communication. services, increase their usefulness and, as far as possibles: 
‘make them generally available. (3) To harmonise the action in the attain- 

nent dé these common ends. à 4 i 
Two organisations, the I,T.U. founded in Paris in 1865 and Inter- ob 
tional Radiotelegraph Union founded in Berlin in 1906 were merged by 
Madrid Convention of 1932 to form International Telecommunication- 
LT.U. came into being on Jan. 1, 1934. í 
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placed persons, (2) their identification, registration and classification, (3) 
their care and assistance, legal and political protection, (4) their transport 
and (5) their resettlement and re-establishment in countries able and 4 

f% willing to receive them. The IRO was offically established on August 20, 
1948. 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANISATION (WMO)—This 
organisation as stated in the preamble to its convention, is established with a 
view to co-ordinating, standardising and improving world meteorological 
activities and to encouraging an efficient exchange of meteorological infor- 
mation between countries.in the aid of human activities. 

The WMO will come into existence after 30 States have -ratified or 
acceded to the convention adopted on October 11, 1947. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTIVE OR- 
GANISATION (IMCO)—This organisation when it comes into being— 
will provide inter-governmental co-operation concerning all matters rela- 
tion to international shipping; to encourage the highest standards of mari- 
time safety and efficiency of navigation; to promote the availability of ship- 
ping services to the commerce of the world without discrimination; to 
consider unfair restrictive. protection. by shipping concerns—will not come 
into being until 21 nations, of which 7 must cach have a total tonnage of 
at least one million gross tons of shipping had become parties, to conven- 


i tioa. ' 

à INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANISATION (ITO)—As pro- 
vided in the Havana Charter, the objectives of 4he ITO, when it comes into 
existence are :—to assure a large and steadily growing volume of real 
income and effective demand, to increase the production, consumption and | 
exchange of goods, to help promote industrial and general economic deve- 
lopment, to encourage international flow of capital for productive invest- 
ment, to further the enjoyment by all countries on equal terms of access to 
the markets, products and productive facilities for their economic prosperity 
and development, to promote the reduction of tariffs and other tradé® 
barriers and the elimination of discriminatory treatment in international | 
‘commerce, to enable countries to abstain from measures disrupting world 
commerce and reducing employment and to facilitate the solution of prob- 
Jems relating to international trade in the fields of employment, economic 
„development, commercial policy, business practices and commodity policy. 


THE INDIAN CENSUS, 1951 . 
1 Census is defined as “the numbering of people with statistics.” The E 
"history of census goes back to the remote past, In India, under the Mauryan - 
kings, "the system of registration of births and deaths was strictly ehforced L 
the information of the Government as well as for the facility of levying Y 
.* References to census occur in Kautilya's well-known treatise, the | 


wIhasasra. In India the first modern census was taken in 1872. ‘The , 
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1881 census was, however, the first to cover the whole of India. Since them 
there has been a census every ten years. It has been growing in scope and 
usefulness. The importance of the census has been recognized in the Cons- 
titution and a permanent Census Act put on the Statute Book. 

NEW FEATURES—Tle 1951 census differs from the previous 
ones in nature as well as scope. Until 1931, the census used to be a one-night 
affair or ‘convulsion’ as it was called, haphazardly arranged and conducted. 
People were enumerated as they came out of trains and cars, in fact where- 
ever the enumerator happened to find them in the course of his round. 
Though spectacular, this mode of enumeration did not yield accurate 
results. The data obtained left much to be desired. The system has, there- 
fore been given up and the 1951 census was spread over a period of 20 
days, from February 9 to the night preceding March 1, 1951. The first 
three days of March was devoted to verifying and correcting the data. 

Another significant departure -frem past practice is that the caste tables, 

previously compiled partly to represent India as a caste-ridden country and 
partly to meet the needs of administrative measures based on caste divisions, 
have been discarded. Only four special groups, namely, scheduled castes, 
"scheduled tribes, AngloIndians and backward classes for which special 
safeguards have been provided in the Constitution, have been enumerated. 
The emphasis this time is on the economic condition of the people. 
— "The information collected will be utilized to prepare a National Regis- 
ter. The register will perhaps be the biggest document in the world. It 
will be in several parts, each, relating to a village or a ward of a town or 
city. The National Register will contain the names of all citizens enu- 
merated in the 1951 census arranged according to households in the order 
of house of house numbers. It will provide valuable data needed for 
various purposes.by the Central and State Governments. It will also be 
available to authorised persons for social and economic enquiries that may 
be undertaken with the approval of the Central or a State Government 

* The following table will indicate the growth of India’s population 
since 1901. ] 


Year. Undivided India. Territories of the 
(Millions). Indian Unton 
3 * (Millions). 
1901 ae 283-4 238-4 
1911 gb 303-0 252-3 
1921 pua Eee 2515 
« 193] uo 338:1 2/9247 
1941 X 389:0 318-9 


The 1951 census was taken in all Part A, B, and C States and Part D © 
‘territories of India with the exception of the following:— 
r ) Owing to the special conditions prevailing there, the census was 
j y - -not taken in the Part B State of Jammu and Kashmir; and 
b) In all previous censuses the enumeration of what are now knows 
asthe Part B Tribal Areas of Assam was limited mainly to the por- 


th 
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tions thereof which fell within the plains area. In the 1951 census, 
the cotint was extended somewhat further—into the Naga Tribal 
area. The greater part of the remaining Part B Tribal Areas of 
Assam was left out of the count at this census also. $ 


The population of Jammu and Kashmir was enumerated as 4,021,616 
at the 1941 census. Tt was estimated at 4:37 millions as on 1-3-1950 under 
the Constitution (Determination of Population Order, 1950). With refer- 
ence to these figures, it is estimated that the population of this State as on 
1-3-1951 was 4:41 millions. 

A local estimate (which at that time was unverified) indicated that 
the population of Part B Tribal Areas of Assam was about 0'56 million. ^ 
The figure was mentioned when the provisional census totals were pub- 
lished. Enquiries since made have failed to indicate any acceptable basis 
for this local estimate. 4 

Sikkim was always included in the former censuses and has been in- 
cluded in the present census also. 

INDIA'S POPULATION IN 1951—The total population of India 
as enumerated in the 1951 census is 356,829,485; of these males number 
183,305,654 and females number 173,523,831. In 1941 India’s population 
stood at 314,766,380, with an area of 1,581,000 square miles. In 195] India’s 
population stood at 356,829,485 with an area of 1,269,640 square miles. The 
mean decennial growth rate of population during the ten years 1941-51 is 
12:5. The annual rate of growth of population comes to 1-2 per cent. The ~ 
mean decennial growth rate indicates the rate at which population has 
grown between two censuses. It is calculated in a slightly different manner 
from the “percentage variation” for which figures used to be furnished in 
former censuses. While the percentage variation is based on the population. 
of the earlier of the two censuses concerned, the “mean decennial growth 
rate” is based on the mean population of the two censuses. In India there 
are 947 females per 1,000 males. 

Among the different States, the growth rate for 1941-51 is not uniform 
and it varies from—0°5 per cent in the Punjab State to + 62:1 per cent in 
the City State of Delhi. Comparatively higher rates are also recorded by the 
States of Coorg (30:5 per cent), Travancore-Cochin and Mysore (21-2 per 
cent), Bombay (20:8 per cent) and Assam (17-4 per cent). In Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Bihar, the respective rates of increase were 6:2 per cent, 7:9 per 
cent and 9:6 per cent. 

The census figures indicate a significant bias towards urbanisation. The 
urban population of India totalled 62 million or about 17 per cent of the 
total population, as against 44 million or 14 per cent of the total in 1941. AT 
major part of the growth,in “urban population has taken place in the cities 
(i.e., towns having a population of 1,00,000 and above). Between the years 
1941-51, the number of such towns increased from 48 to 75, and theim popu- 


Jation from 14:6 million to over 24 million. In the larger cities like Bombay, 
ium Bangalore, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi, the mean decennial grow! 
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rate ranged between 19 per cent and 63 per cent. Apart from the City States 
_ Ajmer and Delhi, the most highly urbanised States in India $nclude Saurash- 

tra (3377 per cent), Bombay (31-1 per cent), West Bengal (24:8 per cent) 
4 and Mysore (240 per cent); among the least urbanised States are Orissa >) ') 
à (41 per cent), Assam (4-6 per cent) and Bihar (6:7 per cent). » 
J 


The all-India average density of population is 281 per square mile. 
i Among the individual States, it is the highest in Travancore-Cochin being 
“over 900 per square mile. The density of population in Bengal with an 
rea of 30,775 square miles is 799 per square mile—49 more than the 1951 
igure for England and Wales. Calcutta proper is one of the most densely- 
‘populated areas in the world, there being 78,858 persons to the square mile. 


In Bengal the mean rate of growth during the last ten years is 12:7 per 
“cent and the annual rate of growth of population comes to about 1-43 per 
kk cent. In Bengal there has been an increase in the number of townships over 
. the past twenty years. “There are now 114 towns and seven cities in the "i 
m against 90 and 2, respectively in 1931. For purposes of the census, a 4 

- settlement with a population of 100,000 and over is taken as a city, while a 
town has anything between 5,000 and 100,000 inhabitants. 
A 


- 


OCCUPATION—As regards occupational distribution, the entire 
- population of the country has been divided into two broad livelihood cate- 
| gories, namely, Agricultural and Non-agricultural; each of these two cate- 
; Miles having been further subdivided into four classes. Agricultural classes 

if (workers and their dependents) totalled 249-1 million or 69:8 per cent of the 

total population, and non-agrisultural classes 107-6 million or 30-2 per cent. 

Among the nine Part ‘A’ States, the p.c. of agricultural population to total 

population was the lowest in West, Bengal (57:2) followed by Bombay (61-5) 
and Punjab (64:5), the State of Bihar showing the highest p.c. of 86:0. The 

table below will indicate the broad distribution of the population over the 

eight livelihood of classes. Agricultural category is divided into four cate- 

-gories, namely, (1) Cultivators of land, wholly mainly owned; and their 

dependents. (2) Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly unowned; and their 

- dependents. (3) Cultivating labourers; and their dependents; and (4) Non- 
cultivating owners of land; agricultural rent receivers; and their dependents. 

^c 


i 


Persons classified as non-agricultural classes are those who derive their 
principal means of liyelihood from—(1) Production other than cultivation; 


(2) Commerce; (3) Transport; and (4) Other services and miscellaneous 
‘sources. 4 i 


Dame it is known locally) which carries with it the right of permanent y 
cupancy for purposes of cultivation. Such right should be heritable. It 
ay be (but not necessarily be) transferable. / ) 


Land is deemed to be “owned” if it is Keld on any tenure (by whatever 


cultivator is distinguished from a cultivating labourer as the person’ 
takes the responsible decisions which constitute the direction of 
£ cultivation ivating labourers i 


Number Percentage. 
o Milli 
A. AGRICULTURAL : ed 
e I. Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned, and their de- f 
pendants, 2j m 167-35 à 
II. Cultivators of land wholly or x ys 
mainly unowned, and their 


dependants. Mx d 31-64 5 
Ill. Cultivating labourers and i ape 
their dependants. a 44-81 18-0 
Total Agricultural .. 249-12 100-0 


“B. NON-AGRICULTURAL : 
IV. Non-cultivating ~ owners of i 


land, agricultural rent- 
receivers, and their depen- 
dants. fs AMA 5:32 Dk 
.V. Production other than culti- 
vation. 14 R 37:66 350 
VI. Commerce b 21-31 19:8 
VII. Transport » S 5:62 52 
"VIN. Other services and miscellane- 
A OUS sources. ^ x 42:98 40:0 
e "Total Non-Agricultural .. 107-57 100-0 


In Bengal about 57-21 p.c. of the population are engaged in agriculture 
and 42:79 p.c. in non-agricultural pursuits. There are three share-croppers 
“and agricultural labourers to every four owner or tenant cultivator, agricul- 
tural labourers being as numerous as share-croppers. This would seem to 
dispel the popular (notion that agricultural landless labourers and share- 
croppers and their dependants vastly outnumber owner or tenant cultivators 
and their dependants. 

CITIES—India has 75 cities with a population of 1,00,000 and over. 
. This clearly indicates a shift in the population from rural to urban areas. 

In cities, specially industrial ones, males preponderate over females, 
such as in Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, Ahmedabad, New Delhi, ctc. 
States having cities with a population of 1,00,000 or over as follows— 
Bombay—8 cities; U. P.—16 cities; Bengal—6 cities; Madras—4 cities; Bihar 
| —5 cities; Punjab, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Rajasthan, Saurashtra—3 cities 
each; Madhya Pradesh and Travancore Cochin—2 cities each; Ajmer and 
f Manipur—1 city each. 

MAIN SUMMARY-—India's total population is the second highest 
“the world, China leading with a population of 463-50 millions. 

India's population constitutes 151 p.c. of the total world population. as 
i 's 19-4. 7 M 
pepy 
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population in respect of some other countries are—China 123, Soviet Russia: 
23; U. S. A. 50; Japan 579, Indonesia 108; Pakistan 210; Germany 506; 
U. K. 536; Brazil 15; Italy 396 and France 193. 

One fixture of the Indian census figures is the disparity in the male- 
female ratio. Over the whole of India there is an excess of males, ‘The 
female population of India as a whole in 1951 is exactly 10 million less than 
that of the males. 


Significant fact about Indian birth rate is not that it is one of the highest s 
in the world, but it has shown no signs of declining during the last 50 years. 
The problem of population in India is not the rate of increase, but the 
net addition to the existing population in every decade. 
POPULATION OF INDIA s 
ZONE & STATE: Land area 1951 . 1941 Mean 
In sq. miles. Population. Population. decennial’ j 
Growth | 
India : E .. 1,269,640 356,829,485 314,766,380 + 12:5 
Uttar Pradesh .. 113,40 63,215,742 56,531,848 + 11:2 
Bihar AG 70,330 40,225,947 36,528,119 + 96 
Orissa ^0 60,136 14,645,946 13,767,988 + 62 
West Bengal c5 30,136 24,810,308 21,837,255 + 127 
Assam ce 85,012 9,043,707 7,593,037 + 174 
Manipur da 8,628 577,635 512,069 + 12:5 
Tripura 032 639,029 513010 -+ 219 
Sikkim e 2,744 137,725 121,520 + 125 
Madras sia 127,90 57,016,002 49,830,749 -+ 134 
"Mysore b. 29,489 9,074,972 7,337,818 + 21-2 
Travancore-Cochin is 9,144 9,280,425 7,500,057 + 212 
Coorg 24 1,586 229,405 è 168,726 + 305 
Bombay +» 111,534 35,956,150 — 29,481,446 + 208 | 
Saurashtra Es 21,451 4,137,359 3,560,700 -+ 15:0 
Kutch i 16,724 567,606 507,880 + 111 
Madhya Pradesh -. 130272 . 21,247,533. 19,631,615 +" 79 
Madhya Bharat 2 46,78 < 7,954,154 7,169,880 + 10- 
Hyderabad 2 82,168 18,655,108 16,327,119 + 
Bhopal a2 6,878 836,474 778,23 + 
Vindhya Pradesh be 23,603 3,574,690 3,366,649 + 
Rajasthan ; +» 130,207 15,290,797 13,306,232 + 
Punjab sd 37,378 12,641,205 12,698,603 — 
Pepsti 40 10,078 3,493,685 3,402,586 + 
Jammu and Kashmir* .. 92,780 OR Hiat 
Ajmer . 2,417 693,372 83,008 + 
Delhi és 578 1,744,072 917,939" 
Bilaspur zy 453 126,099 110,36 + 
Himachal Pradesh v 10,451 983,367 9475375 + 


ion & Nicobar Islands — 3,215 30,971. 33,768 
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POPULATION OF STATES 
ASSAM : Rural 
oh Area (sq. miles) : Urban M. 
Population s Increase over 1941 census UE 
MA s. MEI Females per 1000 males 1,006- 
Rural Uo 81629289 E 
Urban 414.418 avis (sa. E 70,330. 
Increase over 1941 census 417-4% FINDER 40,225,947 
Females per 1000 males 879 M 20,223 0 
WEST BENGAL: Rural We 
Area (sq. miles) : 30775 Urban A i 
Population 24,910,308 Increase over 194] census "9:655 
Males 13,345,441 Females per 1000 males 989 
pour 11,464,867 BOMBAY : 
ri 18,657,045 Area (sq. miles) : 111,434 
Urban 6,153,263 Population 5,056,15 
Increase over 1941 census +127% Males AM 
Females per 1000 males 859 Females SIDE. 
Density b 799 Rural M 
, Non-Indian Nationals . . 1:2% Urb wae 
é vIndi % rban 11,170,340 
Pakistanis 267,110 Increase over 1 1.20: 
Pate a Inm c over 1941 census -+20:8% 
Chinese 8,040 » A Na 2 
an 1082 MADHYA PRADESH : 
Religion : À Area (sq. miles) : 72 
i 1 : : 130272 
Hindus 19,523,755 78697. Population 21,247,533 
Muslims 4925496 1985% Males 10,662,812 
Christians 175021 0:71% Females 10584721 
3 |. 32 943 £19. 
Buddhists 81,576 033% Rural 18,370,194 
Sikhs 29,864 012g, Urban 2,877,339 
Calcutta Proper’: Increase over 1941 census — +-7:9% 
Population 25481677 Females per 1000 males 993 
n ORISSA : 
Females 925,466 Area (sq. miles) : » 
Females per 1000 males 570 Po, LIS he Ka 
Density per sq. mile. 78,858 Mas pru 
Increase over 1941 censur 18:9 Females b 
% of population to State Rural QUIS 
3 Population A 1027 Urban E 
nate: Increase over 1941 census 
Meal Ga maa 127,790 Females per 1000 males lot 
Population 57,016,002 PUNJAB : e 
Males 28,419,003 Area (sq. miles) : ni 37, 378 Á 
(Fer eg 28,596,999 Population p 
i i 
È LA 
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“Males 6,786,934 Rural 6,512,923 
Females 2,554,271 Urban T 1,441,231 
Rural 10,240,273 Increase over 1941 census 1-104 
Urban si D Females per 1000 males - 925 
Increase over census —05 a 
Females per 1000 males ? 863 Area (s EHE RUP ee “451 
RAJASTHAN : D pula i 4,137,359 
Area (sq. miles) : * 130,207 
pa AA 1520979; Males 2, 094, 442 
j Alt 7961673 Females 2,042,917 
S pa) Rural 2,744,198 ` 
Females 7,329,124 
TO iPad, Urban 1,393,161 
RE 7640367 Increase over 1941 census 4150 
Hn mM Females per 1000 males 975 
‘Increase over, 1941 census +139 i 
Females per 1000 miles 921 HYDERABAD: . 
PEPSU i ara (sq. miles) : n mee 
. miles) : 10,078 opulation : 
EB 3a Males t Sinon 
Mal i 304 344 Females 9,224,946 
Females 1508341 Rural 15,178,949 
Rural 2,828, 175. Urban y 3,476,159 
OE 665,510 Increase over 1941 census +133 
Females per 1000 males “aaa Females per 1000 males 978 
Increase over 1941 census +26.. TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ; 
MYSORE : $ Area (sq. miles) : 9,144 
Area (sq. miles) : 29,189 Population 9,280,425 
Population +. 9,074972 ' Males 4,620,803 
"Males +. 4,657,409 Females 4,659,622 
Females ‘4,417,563 Rural 7,702,133 
Rural 6,896245 Urban 1,488,292 
Urban 7,337,918 Females per 1000 males 1,008 
OR over P census has Increase over 1941 census +-21:2 
emales per 1 males Density per sq. mile .. 1,016 
UTTAR PRADESH: MANIPUR : 
Area (sq. miles) : 113,409 Area (sq. miles) : 8,628 
Population 63,215,742 Population 577,635 
Males 33,008,865 Males 283,685 
Females 30,116,876 - Females 293,950 
Rural oS Rural 574,793 
"Urban 8,625, Urban 2,862 
Increase over 1941 census -F1L-2 — Increase over 1941 censis 4:120 
Females per 1000 males 910 Females per 1000 males 1,036 
= MADHYA BHARAT: < TRIPURA : 
“Area (sq. miles) : 46,478 Area (sq. miles) : 4,032 
ti .. 7,954.54 Population 639,029 — 
aa  4433,075 Males 3559. 


| 3,821,079 Femak avi 
3,821,079 Females —— 
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Rural r de 596,434 
. Urban n 42,595 
Increase over 1941 census +219 
Females per 1000 males 904 


ANDAMAN & NJCOBAR 
ISLANDS : 


Area (sq. miles) : 3,215 
Population 30,971 
Males 19,055 
Females 11,916 
Rural "22,957 
Urban ^ 8,014 
Decrease over 1941 census 9:6 
Females per 1000 males 625 
SIKKIM : 
Area (sq. miles) : 2,744 
Population 137,725 
Males 72,210 
Females ! 65,515 
Increase over i941 census +125 
Females per 1000 males 907 
| DELHI: 
Area (sq. miles) : 578 
Population 1,744,072 
Males 986,538 
Females 757,534 
Rural 306,938 
Urban 1,437,134 
Increase over 1941 census +621 
Females per 1000 males 768 
Density 3,017 
- AJMER : 
Area (sq. miles) : 2,417 
Population 693,372 
Males 360,236 
Females 333,136 
Rural 395,608 
Urban 297,764 
Females per 1000 males 925 
Increase over 1941 census — --172 
COORG : 
Area (sq. miles) : : 2/45 
.. Population 125327 
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Rural * 213,150 
Urban M 16,255 
Increase over 1941 census -r30:5. 
Females per J000 males 830) 
e BHOPAL: | 
Area (sq. miles): _., 6,878 
Population 2 836,474 
Males 437,635 
Females . 398,839 
Rural 700,411 
Urban EM 136,063. 
Increase over 1941 census F2 
Females per 1000 males 911 
BILASPUR : 
Area (sq. miles) : 4,530 
Population 126,09% 
Males 64,738 
Females * 61,361 
Rural 122,354 
Urban ab 3,745 
Increase over 1941 census 13:3: 
Females sper 1000 males 948- 
HIMACHAL PRADESH 
Aren (sd. miles) : 5 104,510 
Population 983, 367 
Males 415,765 
Females 468,602 
Rural 941,966 
Urban ae 41,401 
Increase over 194] census +37 
Females per 1000 males 916- 
Literacy : 7:98 
VINDYA PRADESH: 
Area (sq. miles) : 23,603: 
Population 3,574,690 
Males 1,832,940 
Females 1,741,750 
Rural 3,268,780- 
Urban 305,910 
Increase over 1941 census T60: 
Females per 1000 males 950. 
Density per sq. mile .. 151 
KUTCH : AMT 

Area (sq. miles) : ^ 108 A 
Puniléliua g E 567 5 
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Males c a" 272,977 Urban s 113,754 
Females A 294,629 Increase over 1941°census +111 
Rural 453, „852° Females per 1000 males 1,079 
POPULATION OF CITIES 
BIHAR. i MADHYA PRADESH. 
Patna ad 2§3,479 Indore 310,859 
Jamshedpur Ro 218,162 Gwalior he 241, 1577. 
Gaya is DA Ujjain e 129,817 
Bhagalpur ae 11 a 
Ranchi t 106,349 Bangalore pe 778,977 
BOMBAY. e 44. 
= Mysore 55 244,323 
. Bombay -- 2839270 Kolar Gold Fields .. 159,084 
“Ahmedabad n 788,333 , 
RAJASTHAN. 
Poona É oc 480,982 
Sholapur t 266,050 Jaipur "s 291,130 
Jodhpur Jn 180,717 
Surat 20 223,182 Up 
WR fe 211,407 Bikaner 117,113 
Kolhapur 2e 136835 SAURASHTRA. 
MADHYA PRADESH. Bhavnagar ae 
Nagpur .. 449,099 Rajkot 2. 182,069 
Jabalpur a 256,998 Jamnagar 104,419 
MADRAS, TRAVANCORE.COCHIN. nf 
Madras .. 1,416056 Trivandrum 186,931 ^ 
Madurai dis 361, 781 Alleppey $ 2 116, 278 
‘Tiruchi SN es 921 AJMER 36 196,633 
‘Salem cs) 202, 335 BHOPAL $: 102,333 
‘Coimbatore ap 197.755 DELHI PIE 
Véllore rf 106,024 Delhi 914,790 
Rajamundry 35 105,276 New Delhi 276,314 
‘Tanjore cn 100,680 UTTAR PRADESH, 
ORISSA. Kanpur 705,383 
‘Cuttack J 35 102,505 Lucknow M. 496,861 
PUNJAB. A Agra ed 375,665 
Amritsar ed 325,747 Banaras "s 355,777 
Jullundur ak 168,816 Allahabad 1020083321205 
Ludhiana .. . 153/795 Meerut e 283/183 
WEST BENGAL.  - Bareilly E 208,083 
‘Calcutta -- 2,348,677 Moradabad Br 161854 
‘Howrah -. . 433,630 Saharanpur EREE EA 
"Tollyganj hg 149,817 Dehra Dun 2 C 144; 216 
Bhatpara -. 134916  Aligarh Loo 141,618/ 
Kharagpur -. 109160 Rampur MEE Rete. 131277 
Behala .. 104055 Gorakhpur". 132436 
* HYDERABAD. Jhansi oe 127,365 
derabad -. °1,085,/22 Mathura JA hs 105, 773 


angal , ap 133,130  Shahjahanpur ^" | .. 104,835 
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PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGIENE 


Development of Public Health Administration The Royal Com- 


OPnission of 1859. appointed to enquire into the conditions of health of the army 


in India recommended measures not only for ihe army but also for civil 
population. In accordance with its suggestion, Commissions of Public 
Health were established in the province of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

In 1864 certain administrative posts were however created at the Centre 
and in the Provinces. The officers concerned were designated Sanitary Com- 
missioners. The repert of the Plague Commission in 1904 recommended the 
strengthening of public health service and for the establishment of laboratories 
for research and for preparation of vaccines-and sera. This resulted in the 
creation of a Medical Research Department under Central Government, the 
establishment of Indian Research Fund Association and annual grants to the 
provinces. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 decentralised health administra- 
tion by transferring it to provincial governments except the control of 
research and under the Government of India Act of 1935, distribution of 
health functions between the Centre and Provinces were further carried out. 

The public health is now a joint responsibility of the Government of 
India and the Governments of States, There is a Director of Public 
Health in each State who carries on the preventive functions in connection 


dit diseases, and epidemics. The actual task of cure and medical relief is 


‘organised under the control of Surgeon-General in the three States of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras and InspectorGeferal for Civil Hospitals in 
other States. In each district there is a hospital under a civil surgeon. 


There is a Director-General and a Public Health Commissioner for all 
India. The Director-General advises Government on all questions of 
medical nature. The Public Health Commissioner is the adviser to the 
‘Government on all public health matters, issuing of vital statistical returns. 
The Central Government also maintains a Central Advisory Board of Public 
Health, It generally acts in an advisory capacity. 

States and the Centre in relation to Public Health—Medical relief 
and public health are State subjects though Centre plays an important part in 
co-ordinating health administration of the States. In addition to the subjects 
enumerated in the Union List, the functions of the Central Government Are 
co-ordination. provision of facilities for discussion, supply of information and 
competent advice and such other assistance as is necessary for the protection 
of health in a country. The Centre also acts as a liaison between foreign 


Gite and the States. Tt collects statistical and other information regard- 


x 


E 


ng health problems which are circulated by the Central Health Board to 
the State Governments. J 

Ministry of Health—With the advent of independence, a Ministry 
of Health has been established at the Centre. This Ministry is directly respon- 
sible for the health of the Centrally Administered Areas. The States are auto.“ 
nomous in respect of medical relief and public health. The Centre howee'at 
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advices the States and keep in close touch with them ip, their endeavours. 
to build up the health of the people committed to their charge. 

In wider aspect the functions of the Central Ministry of Health may 
be summarised as follows:— 

(1) To be responsible for international health relations and the 
administration of port quarantine. 

(2) To administer the central, health insütutions—the All-India Insti- - 
tute of Hygiene and Public Health, the Malaria Institute, the Central 
Research Institute, the Serologist’s Laboratory, the Central Drugs Laboras 
f tory, and such other Central Health Iusututions as may be created from 

time to time. 

(3) To promote research through the indian Council of Medical Research © 
and other bodies. De 
(4) To promote in consultation with State Government the regulation |, 
and development of the medical, pharmaceutical and dental and nursing 
. .. professions. 
: (5) To promote, in consultation with State Government, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of drug standards. 

X6) To lay down and enforce appropriate standards of medical, dental, 
nugsing, pharmaceutical and other ancillary Ps of Health Education, 

(7) To collect information regarding evelopments in the medical 
sciences and in health administration in India and elsewhere and to make 
such information available to State Governments and their Medical andy 
Health Departments. 

(8) To promote throügh a Central Health Board and otherwise dis 
cussions and exchange of information on health problems. 

(9) To promote through.a Central Health Board and othenwise special 
inquiries into particular health problems and co-ordination of effort thereon. 

(10) To collect and give publicity to statistical and other information 
relating to health problems with the object of stimulating the interest of 
and educating both the professional and lay public on health matters. 

(11) To discharge the functions of the State Government in Health and 
Local Government matters in the centrally administered arcas. 

(12) To build up and maintain a Central Health Service for rhe 
purpose of (a) ensüring high standards of administration at the Centre, 
(4) collaborating with the States for the maintenance of an equally efficient 
standard in their administration, (c) making available to the Centre and 
the States the services of highly qualified .personnel for teaching, research 
and medical institutes. k 
h ‘Medical Education—The medical colleges were first opened in 

Madras and Calcutta in 1835 and recognised by the Royal College of Surgeo 
in 1845. Since then there has been gradual progress of medical educa 
in India. Practically all medical colleges offer a Doctorate of Medicine, - 
ae. a etc. Several of the colleges are. pre D.P.H. el 
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has been set up, The Council will prescribe standards for postgraduate 
medical education in the universities, and advise them in order to secure 
uniformity of standards throughout the country. 


E Boards, Associations, Councils etc. for All-India Public Health—We 


give below a list of boards, associations, councils etc. of Public Health for 
all India mostly undef Government auspices— 

Central Advisory Board of Health—was started in 1937, in which all 
State Governments are associated. It provides a forum for the purpose of 
discussing and formulating of public health policy and also to ensure 
co-operation between the Centre and the States and between State and State, 

Indian Nursing Council—was inaugurated at Delhi on May 19, 1949. 
One of the main functions of the Council is to lay down minimum standards. 
for the training of nurses. The Indian Nursing Council has been vested 
with the power to inspect training institutions and examination, The 
efforts of the Council is directed towards attaining a uniformly higher 
standard than that which exists today.” 

Indian Medical Association—This is an all-India organization of medical 
practitioners of India founded in 1928-29 for the purpose of looking after 
the interest of medical education, public health and the medical profession 
in India. 1 $ 

Medical Store Depots and Factories—There are at present four main 
medical depots in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Karnal, Factories are 

` attached to the first two depots. The Depots and Factories are running 
on a commercial basis and are self-financing. 

Medical Council of India—was constituted in 1933 along the lines of 
General Medical Council of Great Britain. The Council tries to maintan 
uniform minimum standard of university medical qualifications for. India 
proper and tries to arrange for reciprocal recognition in India proper of 
approved qualifications but it has no disciplinary power. i 

Health Publicity  Bureau—has been established according to the Bhore 
Committee’s recommendations with a view to disseminating useful informa- 


tion on health in a popular way to make the nded. 
Drugs Control and Drugs Technical BE Ni Act of 
. 1942, the Central Government constituted RE Pechnicdíó] AN in 1942. 
Its functions are to advise the Cen! incial GovéspMents on 
technical matters arising out of the adm 


The enforcement of the control a 


of drugs in the States “is the concttas of the Statai The 
Central Government is responsible }\for dontrol over ita drugs. 
imported into India and over the man rà distri ma drugs 

» in* the Centrally-administered areas. 3 
Indian Research Fund Association —Xh i" d by the. 


e à 

Government of India and was founded on Ahe purpose 
of conducting research in medicine and allied site T 
Governing Body whose members are appointed by 
The research conducted by the Association covers a wide field such 

- malaria, cholera, leprosy; filariásis, nutrition, industrial health, 
e aT | \ T 
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and child welfare, clinical research etc. The Association has a number of 
Advisory Committees and grants annually 15 fellowships for research work, 
both medical and non-medical. The fellowship carries a stipend of Rs. 250 
per month tenable for two years. 

Provincial Medical Councils—began to function from 1942 when the first 
Provincial Medical Council was started in Bombay. It is now functioning 
. tin all the States. The Provincial Councils keep register of qualified 
4 practitioners and supervise medical education and inspect examinations and 
3 exercise disciplinary powers over medical practitioners, and also advise local 


.— the organizstion of dental services for the people in urban and rural areas. 
All-India Council of Post-Graduate Medical Education—has been 
constituted for four years. It will prescribe standards for post-graduate 
medical education in the universities and offer suggestions to evolve 
uniformity of standards throughout the country. : 
«^ Pharmacy Council of India—was inaugurated at Delhi on May 10, 1949 
under the Pharmacy Act of 1948. The inauguration of the Pharmacy 
‘Council marks a definite and important step ih the campaign for the regu- 
lation of the quality and purity of drugs made available to the people of 
this country. 

Voluntary Organisations—The following are the important voluntary 
organisations associated with local activities—(1) Indian Red Cross 
= Society, (2) St. John’s Ambulance "Association, (3) British Empire Leprosy 

Relief Association, (4) Mission of Lepers, (5) Association for the 

Prevention of Blindness, Bengal, (6) Tuberculosis Association of India, 
(7) International Health Division of the Rockfeller Foundation in Indie. 
4 Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign—In 1937 a movement was started 
” against Tuberculosis which was assuming an alarming proportion every 
“year. Tuberculosis Association of India was formed to which all provin- 
cial associations are affiliated. The total number of Government and private 
‘ T. B. institutions in India is as follows—Sanatoria 49, T: B. Hospitals 35, . 
- Clinics 110, T. B. Wards 114. During past three years, there has been an 
- increase of 1,000 beds a year, Government have also started a B.C.G. vacci- 
| nation campaign with the assistance of ITO, W.H.O. and UNICEF. Central 
B.C.G. Organisation has been created to direct B.C.G. váccination campaign. 


The Government of India have already started manufacturing B.C.G. 
i Vaccine Laboratory at Guindy. / 
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such as startigg Anti-T. B. Centres. India has received substantial assi: 

tance from WHO: and UNICEF. WHO has setup expert committees oi 

à` cholera, plague, malaria, influenza ftc, and is leading Indian worker 
4 in these fields. 

Drugs and Medicines—The Drugs Act of 1940. was brought int 
operation in April 1840 to provide machinery for drug control Under the 
guidance of the Central Government all part A States have adopted uniform 
rules under Drugs Act. The Government have taken steps to ensure tha 
the medicines are of declared standard, to liberalize imports and tc 
'encourage the indigenous manufacture of drugs. Concerning the produc. 

wi tion of drugs, the Government of India have launched a scheme for the 
j “production of penicillin and the Government of Bombay for the produc 
tion of D.D.T. The Government of West Bengal and Madras own cinchon: 
plantations. The Hafikine Institute in Bombay is commercially manufac- 
turing sulphathiozol. The Central Drug Institute is engaged in ES. 
4 on many things including medicinal "plants used in Ayurvedic and Unahi 
Y system. 

" Major Diseases of. India—The major preventible diseases of, I dia 
are smalLpox, typhoid, dysentery, cholera, and malaria. Malaria is the 
largest public health problem im India. Deaths from this disease number 
about a million and the number of cases is about 100 million per year. 

Plague first appeared in India at Bombay in 1896 and within a short 

AA time the disease spread throughout the country. But there has been con- 

siderable diminution within the last decade. H 

Doctors & Nurses in India—There a® in all some 50,000 doctors. 
spread over India. This gives a doctor population ratio of one doctor 
to 8,000 of population. In United Kingdom the ratio is slightly undei 
1 to 1,000 and in U. S. A. 1 to 750 to 800 of population. There are approxi. 
mately 7,000 trained nurses in India, with a nurse population ratio of 1 to 
56,000. In United Kingdom, the ratio is 1 nurse to 300 of population and. 
in U. S. A. it is higher: There are approximately 5,000 trained midwives 
in India bearing a midwife population ratio of 1 to 80,000 or 1 midwife 
to 316 sq. miles on a basis of 1 midwife per 100 births where 100,000 are 
required, N 


ence between 73,000 to 74,000 h 
-of 0:24 beds per 1,000 of 
‘to provide satisfactory mei 
tion are required which 


1945 acom- 
ar national health plans for India costing Rs. 1,000 crores, 


for 
LJ 


of a trained doctor with a woman doctor as well as a staff of 34. Each 
‘group of three primary centres to have 30 bed hospital; in addition there 
will be 2 doctors, 2 public health nurses, and 4 midwives at the villagers’ ' 
homes. Each primary unit is to have a health committee. 

2. Secondary centres for ^ population of 50,000—60,000 with specialist 
staff and hospital and laboratory facilities of a higher the than those in the 
primary centres, whose work they will supervise. 

3. District centres with a still higher type of health organisation, each 
” district hospital having 200 beds and being able to provide medical and 
surgical aid of a high order. 

Provincial Health Departments, while supervising in general the health 
services of each province, are to interfere as little as possible with primary 
‘and secondary organisations and to encourage them to act independently 
and display initiative in tackling their problems. 

. The estimated capital expenditure is Rs. 163 crores in first five years 
and Rs. 200-crores during second five years, with a recurring annual 
expenditure of Rs. 40 crores during first half and Rs. 81 crores during 
“second half of the programmed. : 


LABORATORIES, MEDICAL RESEACHES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Indian Research Fund Association (1911)—Is the leading organisa- 
tion in India concerned with medical research. It is supervised by Advisory 
Committees. "These committees deal with malaria, cholera, plague, malarial 
mortality and nutrition. The Association approves an annual programme 
of research, sanctions grantsin-aid for research and in certain cases may 
constitute special enquiries. 

Central Research Institute, Kasauli (1906)—Manufactures vaccine 
such as anti-typhoid, anti.cholera and. anti-venom serum for Civil and 
Military requirements, also well-known for its research on major epidemics 
and also endemic diseases. The Institute serves as a centre of reference for 
'anti-rabic treatment. A Rabies Research Centre is being opened here and 
also a new Anzrobic block has been constructed. ] 

All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta— 
Established in 1932 with the aid of an endowment from Rockfeller Founda- 

tion which provides the scheme with the present building and its initial 
equipment. The Government of India allow a grant of Rs. 3,00,000. per 
“year. The object of the Institute —(1) the training of public health 
personnel, qualifying students for public health diploma and (2) pursuits of 
research on several aspects of public health including study of diseases like ` 
malaria, etc. 

All India Medical Institute, Delhi—This institute is to be started 
at Delhi which will serve as a model training and research institution and 
it should provide best possible training for the teachers and research workers 
‘the future. | — 
, Tuberculosis Institute. Delhi—Ministry of Health has started a 
losis Institute at Delhi under the aegis of the Delhi University — 
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providing a centre for the tuberculosis research. Tuberculosis Association of 


| 


Bn m ti. 


India with its éranches in the States, is the premier organisation which is 
concerned with the co-ordination of voluntary effect in this field. 

Central Drugs Laboratory, Calcutta—The Biochemical Standardisa- 
tion Laboratory, Calcutta was converted into Central Drugs Laboratory in 
1947 to take up theeregistration of patent Sr proprietory medicines under 
Drugs Act and to analyse samples in case of disputes over standards of 
products sold or imported into the Country. 


School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta (1932)—The School and the 
‘Carmichel Hospital for Tropical Diseases which are primarily a research 
hospital attached to the school are of the status of a provincial institution 
under the Government of West Bengal, but actually both have an alldnudia 
aspect. It has the following departments :—(1) Tropical Medicines, 
(2) Bacteriology and Pathology. (3) Protozoology. (4) Entomology. 
(5) Pharmacology. (6) Chemistry. (7) Anemia and respiratory diseases 


department. '(8) Helminthology. (9) Public Health Laboratory Practice. 


Haffkine Institute, Bombay (1900)—The Institute acts as a centre 
for the manufacture of plague vaccine for the whole of India and centre for 
the manufacture of anti-rabic vaccine for Bombay Presidency. 

King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Madras (1903-4) 
—for manufacture of vaccines, therapeutic sera, vaccine lymph, blood bank 
€tc., and also research work. 

Pasteur Institute India, Kasauli—Centre of Anti-rabic treatment. 

Pasteur Institute of Southern India 41907), Coonoor. ~ 

King Edward VII Memorial Pasteur Institute and Medical Research 
Institute (1907), Shillong. A 

Pasteur Institute, Calcutta—This institute is a part of School of 
Tropical Medicine. 

Pasteur Institute, Bombay—This is a part of Haffkine Institute 
Bombay. 4 

Serological Laboratory—is controlled by the Centre, | 

All-India Malaria Institute of India, Delhi (1939)— Carries mainly. 
malaria research in India and co-ordinates to a large extent the anti-malarial 
operations conducted by Central and State Governments, 


Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, Mukteswar— Started in 1803, 1 
Tt is now a fully equipped research institute for veterinary research. It also 
‘manufactures protective sera and vaccines. It has a branch station at 


Tzzatnagar (Bareilly). 
Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor—Conducts résearch on 


problem of nutrition and acts advisory bureau on all questions for nutirtion. 
Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine— 
Jamnagar—To be started shortly for which the Government of India, 


have made grants. a. ; 
Sir Tata School of Social Service, Bombay—The only institution | 
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Inda which provides facilities for the training of social workers in the fields 
- of family and welfare, adult délinquency and industrial and lzbour problems. 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust—The Trust was established in 1940 Tata 


EU 


at an average annual cost of Rs. 4 lakhs. 
School of Social Work which trzins young men and women from universities 
^ in social work. It is the first institution of its kind in India. 


-Memorial Hospital for'cancer at a capital of Rs. 23 lakhs and maintained 


There is also Tata Graduate 


MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Medical College, Calcutta. 
. G. Kar Medical College, Cal. 

N. R. Sarkar Medical College, Cal. 
National Medical Institute, Calcutta. 
Madras Medical College, Madras. 
tanley Medical College, Madras. 
Vellore Medical College, Vellore. 
Andhra Medical College, Visakha- 

= patnam. [ 

- ical College, Guntur, Madras. 
"Medical College, Madura, Madras. 
“Agra Medical College, U.P. 
Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Medical 

—— College, Lucknow. 

Lady Hardinge, Medical College for 
Women, Delhi. Y y 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

- Seth G. S. Medl. College, Bombay. 
Topiwala National Medical College, 
Bombay. s 

I. Medical College, Ahmedabad. 
B. J. Medical College, Poona. 
edical College, Jamnagar. 


Medical College, Nagpur. 

Gajra Raja. Medical College, Lash- 
kar, Gwalior. 

Orissa Medical College, Cuttack. 

University Medical College, Mysore, 


. King George Medical College, 


Lucknow. 

Osmania Medical College, 
Hyderabad. 

Assam Medical College, Dibrugarh. 

Prince of Wales Medical College, 
Patna. 

Darbhanga Medical College, Laheria 
Sarai. 

King Edward 
Bettiah, 

Swai Man Singh Medical College, 
Jaipur. 

Glancey Medical College, Amritsar. 

Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Medical 
College, Indore. ; 

Armed Forces Medical College, Delri. 

Medical College, Baroda. 

College of Nursing, Delhi. 


Médical College, 


'CRUDE BIRTH-RATE, 1950 


D 


(Number of live births per 1000 persons) 
Source: U. N. Statistical Year Book 1951. 
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CRUDE DEATH RATE, 1950 


(Number “of deaths, exclusive of still births per 1,000 persons) 
& Source : U. N. Statistical Year Book 1951. 
WP Canada  .. 90 ~ | Denmark... 9:2 Norway .. -8'91 


UNI U.S.A. ajag IDO Finland .. 102 Spain -- 10:8 

n Ceylon 12-6) ne France ap BORE Sweden .. 100 

India (1949) 160 Ireland — .. 126 Switzerland 10:1 

Japan < 110 Italy 9:3 UK. SOLZ 
Belgium .. 124 | Netherlands 75 * 


INFANT MORTALITY, 1950 
Deaths per 1,000 live-births. 


(Under one year of age). " 
Sourée : U. N.'Statistical Year Book 1951. 
Canada ... 407 Belgium ... 592 Netherlands 25:2 
U.S.A. 12202 Finland  .. 437 Spain .. 69-4 
Ceylon .. 818 France — .. 474 Sweden  .. 205! 
India (1949) 122:5 Ireland E Ma E Switzerland 311 
Japan = 59:8 Italy .» 629 V UK. AUSSI, f 
7 MARRIAGE RATES 
f à (Number of marriages per | 1,000 Eun 
Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, U. N. July, 1951 
a W. 


Australia Canada Ceylon France Germany ‘Ireland Israel. | 
1937. ... 87 8-0 61 67 50 124 
1948... 97 7:9 61 67 94 51 11-1 
1938 KA Cap AAN) 6:3 94 10-6 5.4 111 
1940 — .. '92 9:2 63 82 10:2 54. 12:8 
1950  .. 90 9:0 68 80 106 54 140 1 
Italy Nether- Sweden Switzer- UK. U.S.A. ifr, 
lands land UN 


193721209. 871 N $9 ^us Poa a. HES 
1938 DPEN uro. 7:7. 92 74 8:6 10:3 
1948  .. 83 90 84 85 90. 124 
1949 <.. 76 83 £8 7 890- 085 10-6 
11930: tend 37:5; 8-2 76 80 8-0 11-2 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATH 
1 ar O (Per 100,000 population) 
(Erom Indian Medical Cure esten 1941). 
London ~.. 96 Berlin 3 - Madras 
Ea Kanpur E Bombay. 


Lucknow .. 
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BIRTH AND DEATH RATES AND INFANT MORTALITY 
IN INDIA \ 9 

Birth per Death per Infant Mortality 

1,000 population 1,000 population per 1,000 live birth, 
1939 -- n 242327 21:6 156 
1940 2i ye M m 21-1 160 
1941 " C032: 10M 21:9 158 
1942 E 41295 2144 ~ 5 163 
1943 es dor Heal 23:9 -165 
1944 DE .. 258 24:5 169 
1945 de .. 28:0 22-1 151 
1946 "A .. 289 18-7 136 
1947 3 + 26:4 19:5 146 
1948 £3 E W252 170. » 130 
: 1949 0; 1002014 15:8 123 
. 1950 4 255 ^ 167 137 


4 (Source : Monthly Abstract of Statistics) 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN INDIA 
(In thousands) 


Total births Total deaths Total births Total deaths * 
361959 s. 9,346 6,165 1945 .. 8,374 6,609 v 
1940 .. 9,284 6,122 1946* .. 5 7,654 4,956 
1941 1l 9426 6413 1942 |. 6406 4/737 
1942 be orth ey 6,336 1948 .. 6,196 4,168 
1943 o5 TD 7,109 - 1949 +. 6,762 4,044 
1944 7708 7,307 HOO LA Gd 4,362 


* Excluding the area subsequently formed part of East Pakistan. 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS AND PROJECTS 
OF INDIA 


Introduction—Modern state is bound to be more or less a welfare 

- state and its main aim shall be to strive to promote the all round economic 
wellbeing of the people. The Directive Principles of the State Policy have 
enjoined on the Government of India as well as on the States Governments, 
the duty to achieve a rapid rise in the standard of living of the people by 
‘efficient exploitation of the resources of the country, increasing production, 
. and offering opportunities to all for employment in the service of the com- 
. munity. Planning is essentially a way of organising and utilising resources 
to maximum advantage in terms of defined social ends, Planning in India 
has to be conceived within the framework of the political structure set up 
(the Constitution. Ours is a federal structure, in which the Central 
ernment and the Government of the States have their assigned spheres 
p" Pom 
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of action. However democratic planning presupposes an overall unity of 
policy combined with proper diffusion of power and responsibilty. In 
furtherance of the aims enjoined by the Directive Principles, the Government 
of India in conjunction with the various States Governments have under- 
taken various plans and projects on different aspects of our national economy, 
including developmenf of large scale industries, organisation of agricultural 
and animal husbandry on modern scientific lines and to promote cotrags 
industries on individual or co-operative lines and also to harness the resources 
of our rivers. In the following pages we shall endeavour to give a brief 
account of the various development plans and objects of India. 

I. Chittaranjan Locomotive Works—The project is estimated to 
Rs. 14:93 crore and is planned to build 120 complete locomotives and 
50 spare boilers every year. This target is expected to be achieved by 1956. 
The locomotive works are building W. G. class of locomotives, 
The W. G. are a very modern type of steam locomotives, and 
are regarded as one of the best stock goods locomotives in the 
world. The W. G. locomotives weigh about 172 tons and can pull a 
maximum load of two thousand tons on a level track at a cruising speed 
35 miles an hour. Its counterpart, the passenger locomotive, W.P. today 
hauls every major express and mail train on the main lines. About 300 of 
them are in service today. The W.P. locomotives can easily maintain 
speeds of 50 to 60 miles an hour and over in hauling a full passenger load. 
Its maximum speed is somewhere about 85 miles an hour, but in view of 
the track and safety conditions the maximum permissible speed on Indian 
railways is. at present restricted to 60 miles pea hour. 

20,000 tons of steel will be required for the production of 120 locomotives- 
and 50 spare boilers. Of this, 80 to 90 percent. will come from India itself. 
There are 18 workshops at Chittaranjan and over 3,000 employees, 
including 200 supervisors. Foreign technicians number six, but they work 
in the capacity of a foreman. Each locomotive manufactured at Chittaranjan 
has 5,339 components, Over 50 per cent. of the components are manufac- 
tured today at the Chittaranjan. ree 

II. Sindri- Fertiliser Factory—Sindri, the first major industrial 
project to come to fruition since independence has started working. [t is 
the largest and most modern fertiliser producing plant in Asia. It will 
bring us nearer the goal of self-sufficiency in food by supplying deficiency 
in artificial fertilisers and place within the reach of the poorest peasant 
in India cheap fertilisers that would enable him to grow more 
food. It will save India about Rs. 10 crores: annually in foreign 
exchange. Apart from the vital significance of Sindri for increased 
food production and ultimate self-sufficiency in food, it is basically 
a heavy chemical industry and is the first link in a long chain 
of potential allied industries. The estimated production of ammo- 
nium sulphate of the Sindri Factory for 1952 is 180,000 tons. 
In 1953, Sindri’s production of amonium sulphate is expected to rigs to . 
350,000 tons. It is also expected that Sindri will supply fertiliser to increase J 
the country’s food production by a million tons valued at about Rs, 40. crores. 
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As regards management, Government have realised that to ensure its © 
success, the Sindri enterprise must be run on sound business lines and + 
cannot afford to be tied to normal governmental rules and regulations’ which 
‘are not ideally suited to a business enterprise. Personnel management must TT 
be conducted according to, business standards. With this end in ` 
view, a Government sponsored company known as “The Sindri 
Fertilisers and Chemical Limited” was registered with the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies, Bihar, on 18th December, 1951 and started func- ^ 
tioning from 15th January, 1952. 

l All the shares of the Company are held by the President of India 
except one which is held by the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Works, Production and Supply, in his personal capacity. The 

authorised share capital of the Company is Rs. 30 crores in addition to » 

which a loan of Rs-10 crores in the form of redeemoble debentures has been 
made available by the Government of India. The finally estimated capital 

cost of the project is Rs. 23 crores. 

The Sindri Factory, which is basically a heavy chemical industry, will 

set in train an almost unending chain of allied industries—a battery of coke 

ovens, a cement plant, a methanolformaldeyd-hexamin plant, plastic 

industries, plants for the production of ammonium nitrate, nitro-lime, urea, 

- soda ash, etc. Situated in the heart of India's richest coal deposits, Sindri 
is destined to be the Rubr Valley of India, J 


Sindri Factory requires 12 million gallons of water per day. The water w HA 
supply problem has been solved by the completion of the Gowai barrage. 
| The production of ammonium sulphate requires that ammonia must 
‘be combined with sulphur. In countries rich in sulphur, the manufacture 
of ammonia sulphate from the ammonium stage inwards is comparatively 
simple, because by passing the ammonia gas through suphuric acid, ammonia 
` sulphate is formed. India, unfortunately possesses little or no sulphur; 
| therefore to supply the sulphur element, calcium sulphate (gypsum) is 
employed. The Sindri plant which employs the gypsum process requires 
- 1,800 to 2,000 tons of gypsum. per day. India has abundance of gypsum. 

in Rajputana, particularly in Bikaner and Jodhpur. 
/ IIl. Damodar Valley Project—The most important próject being 
"implemented in Bihar at present is the multipurpose development of the 
Damodar Valley. The Damodar river has been responsible in the past for 
. large scale destruction of life and property, interference with vital com- 
munication lines and damage to cultivated lands on account of the frequent 
floods during the monsoon season. The Central Government and the State 
‘Government of Bihar and Bengal, in whose jurisdiction this work has to., 
_be carried out, are fully convinced of the need, usefulness and importance c£ ^ 
‘the Damodar Valley Scheme and have agreed to participate in the. expen- f 
"diture on the project. The Central Government have enacted with the 
ürrence of the two State Governments, the necessary legi lation for 
establishment of a body known as the Damodar Valley Corporation, 
enced functioning from April, 1948. — — = A 
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~ and its tributaries “at convenient locations and at all these locations, power 
plants of varying capacities will also be installed. This final plans for all 
the installations have not yet been made. the aggregate installed capacity of 
all the hydro-electric installations as originally visualised was of the orden 
of 220,000 kw. This is?a composite project fof the economic development 
of the river valley as a whole involving flood control, power generation, 
irrigation, navigation, malaria and silt control and sand stowing in the 
coalfields. 


^. 
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transmission system unler the Damodar Valley Project consists of 132 kw 
-double circuit lines from Bokaro to Ranigunj, from Bókaro to Ramgarh 
and from Aiyar to Jamshedpur; the total distance being about 200-miles. 
Pending the commissioning of the Bokaro Thermal Power Station, power | 
“will be purchased from the Sindri Fertiliser Factory Power Station and dis- 
tributed in the initial stages t Loyabad for the Sijua Jherriah Electric Supply 
"Co. at Chittaranjan and neighbourhood for the Locomotive Manufacturing 
Factory and other works; at Kumardhubi and Dishergarh for the Disher- 
garh Electric Supply Company, etc. The supply from Sindri power 
station is expected to commence at once and from the Bokaro 
power station in 1953. In due course, power supply from the Damodar 
Valley Project will be extended to Kharagpur, and probably also to Calcutta. 
The original cost of the Damodar Valley Project was Rs. 55 crores, 
It is now raised to Rs. 110 crores. 
IV. Bhakra-Nangal Power Project—Some 200 miles north-west 
-of Delhi is being built the 680 foot high Bhakra Dam, second highest in the 
world and next only to the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River, in the 
"USA. The waters of the blue Sutlej when dammed at Bhakra, after traver- 
sing 400 miles of mountainous terrain in Western Tibet and India, will 
recede as much as 40 to 50 miles, forming a beautiful lake surrounded by 
the ever-green Shivalik Hills (50 miles from Rupar). The lake will be 
known as Govind Sagar, after the tenth Sikh prophet, Guru Govind Singh, y 
who made this area the main centre of his activity during his camp A 
against the Mughals. The scheme was several times proposed and shelved due 
to various causes, such as pfbhibitive cost. But it was taken up again in 1942 
at the instance of a former Punjab Minister, the late Sir Chhotu Ram. Actual 
- work started sometime in 1946, but it was suspended at the time of the 
partition owing to the migration of a large number of Pathan labourers to 
Pakistan, The present “Operations Bhakra” began in early 1948, and so 
far has proceeded more or less according to schedule, d 


The whole project will cost over Rs. 130 crores. It is expected to be 
-completed in 1956-57. The Bhakra dam will be the biggest in India. It 
will pond up the waters of the Sutlej to the tune of 7:38 million acre-feet 
per year, of which about 5:7 million acre-feet will be available for hydro- 
‘electric power generation and irrigation purposes. There will be two 
power houses at Bhakra, one surface and the other underground; and the 
total installed capacity will be about one-million kilo-watts. 4 


Work on the Nangal dam, eight miles downstream, is almost lete. 
The dam is 95 fect high and 1,029 feet long and has 28 ‘bays of 30 bee span 
each. It is a balancing reservoir and is meant to meet the daily and weekly.) _ 
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canal headworks has eight bays of 24 feet span each. The Bhakra irriga- 


of nearly 550 miles of main canals with over 2,400: 


miles of distribution canals. 
One of India's largest irrigation schemes, the Bhakra and Nangal pro- 


ject will irrigate more 


than three and a half million acreas of land in 


Punjab (India), PEPSÓ and Rajasthan, producing annually an additional 
1:3 million tons of foodgrains and 800,000 bales of long staple cotton. 
Food crops alone are expected to save the Indian Exchequer nearly Rs, 880: 
million a year in foreign exchange. Bhakra is sometimes described as "the 


symbol of the new Pu 


njab". Bhakra will convert an almost desert land 


into smiling fields of green corn. It will make the state both agriculturally 
and industrially prosperous, rehabilitating over 25 million people in agri- 


culture and 0:9 million 


in industry. 


V. Mahanadi Hirakud Project—Less than 5 per cent. of the 75 
million acre feet of water which the Mahanadi river carries to the sea tvery 
year is at present utilized. A comprehensive plan for the full utilization 


of the Mahanadi River 


for various purposes such as irrigation, power genc- 


ration, navigation, flood control, and other facilities viz. fish culture,- 
malaria control soil conservation, etc, has been worked out. This plan 
comprises the construction of 3 main dams on the Mahanadi river wiz., 
Hirakud, 9 miles upstream of Sambalpur town; Tikkerapara in Angul, 132 
miles downstream from Hirakud and Naraj in Cuttack district, 10 miles 
d upstream from Cuttack town. Although the best overall results will be 


obtained only when all 
posed that in the first 


these sthree projects have been completed, it is pro- 
instance, the dam at Hisakud will be constructed: 


The original estimate of cost for Hirakud was Rs. 47.8 crores, Revised 


estimate puts the cost t 
'The Hirakud dam 
foundations. The total 


o Rs. 92-08 crores, 
will have a height of 150 fect from its deepest 
length of the dam will be about 3 miles across the: 


river and in addition, the reservoir will have about 19 miles of low dykes. 
The dam will submerge an area of about 150,000 acres and will have a 
maximum storage capacity of 5:98 million acre feet. Gravity irrigation: 
canals taking off from the reservoir will serve an area of more than 600,000 
acres, In addition, about 500,000 acres will come under lift irrigation 
scheme to be developed with the power that will become available, x 
"There will be two power stations, one below the main dam at Hirakud 
to take advantage of the hydraülic head of the water in the reservoir and 


the second one at the € 


nd of a power channel 17 miles long where a drop 


of about 100 feet is available. The former power station will ultimately . 
„have a capacity of 6—37,500 KW and the latter 4—24,000 kW generating 
.sets. To start with, orders have been placed for two generating sets at the 
‘dam power station and two at the canal power station. 


VI. Visakhapatnam 


Shipyard—Until recently this shipyard was owned 


by the Scindia Steamship Navigation Company. Ships built at this yard 
were more costly than the equivalent ships produced in the United Kingdom. 
The Government of India to enable the shipyard to continue, gave subsidy 
‘to cach ship produced equivalent to the difference between the cost incurred: 


Bi m TUN 


-in India and the price obtaining in U.K. which averaged Rs. 1:5 million 
»per ship. However to develop ship-building on sound? lines the Govern- 
ment of India took over the yard from the Scindias and started: a Joint 

Stock Company, the Hindustan Shipyard Ltd., on Ist March, 1952. Twos, 

thirds of the capital is owned by the Government and the remainder by the ~ 

Scindias. p ^ 

VII. Machine Tool Factory—Before the last world war, there was no 
-machine tool industry in the country. Despite serious difficulties and 
handicaps, machine tools production rose during the War years from an 
insignificant total of 100 items per annum to about 6,000. At present there 
are about 16 graded and about 50 ungraded firms in India. The present 
production does not mect more than three per cent of the total requirements 
of the country. The industry is not yet in a position to manufacture pro- 
duction and precision types of modern machine tools, which are in great 
»demand for the purpose of rehabilitation and expansion of essential ser- 
vices, viz., Defence, Railways, etc: The value of the annual demand for 
- machine tools is roughly estimated at Rs, 100 million. 
The Government of India have entered into an agreement with the 

“Oerlikon Machine Tool Works, Zurich, Switzerland. In addition 
. to providing for the technical experts and’ keymen, equipment, 
1 jigs, tools, fixtures, duplicate patterns, operation schedules, etc., the agree- 

ment envisages the manufacture of 900 high speed lathes, 460 milling 

machines, 240 heavy duty drilling machines per year, A gear cutting shop) 
"and a foundry are incorporated in the Project Programme. The estimated 
cost of the scheme is aboutyRs. 93:7 millions. The annual value of the out- 
put, when the factory is in full production, which will be in 1955-56, is 
estimated at over Rs. 40 million. Work on: the project will shortly com- 
.mence at Jalahalli, near Bangalore. 
= VIII. Indian Telephone Industries Limited—The Telephone Indus- 
tries, Bangalore has been set up by the Government for running a factory for 
~ the manufacture of automatic telephone and carrier equipment. It is the only 
factory of the kind in India. It is now being worked as a private limited 
company in which about 95 per cent of the share capital is-held by the Gov- 
-ernments of India and Mysore. The remaining share capital roughly 5 
per cent, has been allotted to Automatic Telephone and Electric Company 
_ Limited of England in the form of free shares under the terms of the agree- 
ment. The factory is expected to go into full production during 1953.54 
„after which no further investment will be necessary. 

IX. Penicilin Factory—The penicilin factory to be erected at Pimpri, 
near Poona, will be another landmark in the country’s industrial progress. 
| In the erection of the factory the Government has received assistance fro! 
WHO and UNICEF, The former will provide technical assistance at, aft 

st of $350,000 and the latter imported equipment to the valu 
, $850,000. To begin with, the factory will turn units of 
cilin annually. Eventually the production i ion 
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* X. Indian Rare Earths Ltd, has been started in 1953, jointly 
` financed by thé Governments of India and the Travancore-Cochin at 
aș -Alwaye, in Cochin where a factory has been started for the production of 
[A uranium and thorirum compounds from the beach sands of Travancore 
and Cochin. The factory will process 1,500 tons of monazite annually. - 
By selling thorium compounds to the gas mahtle industry, it. will be able 
to pay its way. 
XI. National Laboratories—The Government of India have sanc- 
tioned the establishment of eleven National Laboratories and 6 Coal Survey 
Stations by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The work of the National Laboratories is of a fundamental and applied 
character along lines likely to promote research in the industries concerned. 
The laboratories will also assist in the proper utilisation of the raw mate- 
rial resources and so further the development of the country’s industries. - 
The development of new processes evolved at the National Laboratories 
will whenever necessary, be carried out up to the pilot plant stage so that 
the industry requiring aid will benefit from the investigations carried out 
at the laboratories. The laboratories, will initiate major investigations and 
"will maintain the closest co-operation with all existing research institutions 


| and with industry. 
[ e 'The National Chemical Laboratory at Poona and the National Physical 


‘Laboratory at Delhi were opened in January, 1950, while the Fuel Research | 

Institute, Dhanbad, the Central Glass and Qeramic Research Institute, - 

Jadavpur, the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, the 
E "National Metallurgical Institute, Jamshedpur, and the Central Drug Re- 

search Institute, Lucknow, were opened’in 1951. Central Leather Research, 
Institute at Madras, and the Central Electrochemical Research Institute at 
Karaikudi in South India have been started in 1953. The Central Build- 
ing Research Institute at Roorkee and the Central Road Research Institute 
at New Delhi have been taken in hand. 


(For details of National Laboratories see “ Scientific and 
Industrial Research”) 


XII. Housing Factory—The Government Housing Factory ngar New, 
"Delhi has a definite social purpose and the Government Proposes to utilize - 
j “jt for the construction of housing components, in partnership with an 
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The factory is estimated to cost Rs. 10 million approximately and the 
value of the annual output will be about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 million. 

The factory will be established at Rupnarainpur in the Asansol -District 
(West Bengal). 2 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


Prior to the Councils Act of 1892, legislative councils in India remained 
more like councils of officials than popular Assemblies. A change came 
under the said Act which provided that a small proportion of the central 
and provincial councils were to be elected, of course by an indirect method. 
The elections were in the nature of recommendations designed to secure 
representation of certain special interests—trading associations, university 
senates, large landowners and local boards, and the powers of the councils 
remained limited. The Acts of 1919 and 1935 extended the franchise for 
the provincial legislatures respectively to over nine million and thirty-five 
million. The 35 million enfranchised in 1935 represented about 20 p.c. of 
thé adult population of British India, so the decision to introduce universal 


franchise under the present Constitution meant a five-fold increase in the 


size of the electorate. Further, the newly enfranchised Were in large 
measure different ‘from those who had already been granted the right to 
vote. The 1935 franchise included women, but their proportion was only "d 
a sixth of the electorate. The property qualification excluded the bulk of * 
‘the peasants and all the wo king class in both town and Country. A com- 


parison ‘of the social compositions-of the old and new Parliaments will 


reflect the changed composition of the electorate. Under the Constitution; 
the state legislative assemblies zad the central lower house, the House an 
tlie People, are chosen directly by the electorate, More important the 27 
States of the new federal republic include 16 territories which were fonterly 
outside British India and in most cases almost untouched by movements of 
constitutional and political developments. Partition itself. of course, also 
changed the electorate. Moreover, the separation of Pakistan Bere ie 
accompanied and has been followed by mass migrati 
either directions, and those coming to India from Paki 
than 2 crores. A further indirect result of partition 
abolition of separate electorates for the different co; 
of the separate electorate system under British rule 


ly in the very modified form of reserved 
E "and scheduled tribes. Seats for ten years for scheduled 
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tions changed. Sectional interests tended to become submerged in the, 
national struggle and the debate on policies gave way to a demand for 
independence. The vote became an instrument not so much to protect a 
a group or to criticise a policy, but to save the nation and expel the policy- 
makers. The impressive victories of Congress and Muslim League in their 
separate electorates in ehe elections of 1937 were the emphatic expression of 
this phase and were underlined in the elections of 1946. 

The attainment of independence changed the nature and role of elec- 
tions; The change involves a return from the nationalist period to the 
prenationalist one—in that particular policies and group interests return to. 
relevance while general, united, national demands have to be left to the 
past. For this reason, to those whose political lives have been closely asso- 
ciated in the nationalist moyement, the adjustment must often appear a 
retreat and a betrayal. The nationalist movement, in becoming a political 
party, has to frame a programme and pursue a policy. As a corollary, it 
has to be prepared to see its members leave to form new parties, it has fight 
for its life, it has to be ready to receive abuse instead of only respect. 

The facts of a new type of electorate and a new type of election were 
evident in the preparations, both administrative and political, which were 
made during 1950-51. a: 

When the Round Table Conference in 1931 desired to find out some 
way of representing the rural masses of India,.it admitted defeat in face of - 
the huge administrative difficulties and found that even indirect elections on’ 
‘anything like a universal franchise would be “impracticable”. The diffi- 
culties “have indeed proved considerable, and no attention need be paid to” 


_ the criticism which accused the present “partyin power of inventing admi- | 


nistrative excuses to hide politically inspired delays. That it was possible | 
to hold the elections is a tribute to the readiness of the government to | 
submit itself to popular vote, to the skill and zeal public servants at all - 
levels of administration and to the enthusiastic assistance of armies of 
volunteers. ; M 
The administration of the elections was entrusted to, an Election Com- ` 
mission set up in 1950 under a Chief Election Commissioner, with a 
number of regional election commissioners, all civil servants. Draft rolls - 
were published in some states before the end of 1950 and efforts were | 
made steadily through 1951 to make them complete, The greatest difficulty. 


~ encountered in this connection was the reluctance of some women to give 


their names; in spite of persuasion, nearly 3 million women refused to do 
more than describe themselves as “daughter of” or “wife of? so and so. 
Apart from this group (a small proportion of the whole but amounting in 
some areas to as much as 10 p.c. of the women’s vote), the rolls appear to 
have bwen complete; the names of 176,600,000 voters were registered. a 
No easier was the delimitation of constituencies, although it was com. 
pleted in 1951. "The Constitution provides that each member of the House 
of the People should represent between 5,00,000 and 7,50,000 electors. The . 
existing administrative units within the states were retained wherever possi. 
ble and scats allocated to districts in proportion to their population, Af 
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osal that area should also be considered, so that sparsely populated parts 
Ee ive a weighted representation, was not accepted. e Single member 
i pond ANA are the rule but a number of double member constituencies 
Sense Be created in order to allow one reserved seat for the evenly dis- 
pad ed scheduled castes. Since the number of seats in a state legislative 
b. bly is.a multiple of the mumber of seats belongigg to that state in the 
. S de the People, several legislative assembly constituencies (each re- 
ni at least 75,000 voters) are combined to make a single constituency 
| e People. b 
ORE here m of an illiterate people required a number of 
special measures. Parties had, for example, to be distinguished by pagans 
of ‘pictorial symbols. At a conference held by the Commissioner 2n i » 
- 1951, a range of symbols was discussed and the parties expressed their 
_ preferences, the final allocation being made by the Commissioner. Fourteen 
symbols were allotted to the all-India parties, while eleven more were made 
f available for different local state parties. In order to avoid asking the yoter 
to make any mark on his paper, each Party was provided with a ballot 
box of his choice. Since each voter was choosing a representative for the 
House of the People as well as for his state legislative assembly, each 
ji polling booth contained separate enclosures for the two acts of voting, each 
equipped with a set of ballot boxes. In many polling stations women were 
fz provided with separate booths staffed by women assistants. About 3 million 
— boxes had to, be made. 

- Inan attempt to limit the power of 
election law not only limited expenses but 
port to take voters to the pôl. This rul 
atte number of polling stations placed so 

- walking distance of all; 225,000 
created a problem of Staff, for each stati 
about five clerks an 


the purse in the contest, the 
also prohibited the use offtrans- 
e necessitated the erection of a 
far as possible within reasonable —' 
Were established. This in turn 
on required a presiding officer, 
The problem could only be solved 


Corresponding number of clerks 
polls. The Election Commission 
make it possible for people to vote. 
armed forces, diplomatic 
servants engaged on duties at polling 
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‘October 1951, Dr. Ambedkar became again the leader of the Scheduled 
Castes Federation. Acharya Kripalani, former General Secretary of the 
à Congress and leader for some time of the Democratic Front as a group 
PN within the Congress Party, dissolved the Front in May, 1951 and in June 
guided a "convention of dissident Congressen and others” to the forma- 
tion of the new KMP Party (Kisan Majdoor Praja—Peasants and Workers 
Party). Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, former Minister in the Nehru Cabinet, 
ni formed his Jana Sangha, a right wing party drawing support from the 
Hindu Mahasabha as late as September, 1951. For all Parties the task of 
selecting candidates was one of considerable importance and delicacy. 
Several considerations had to be weighed; the claims of past services and 
contributions to the party; merit and influence as a vote-getter; value as a 
representative in a legislature. In the case of Congress, the formal arrange- 
ments for selection are known. In each state, a Congress Party Pradesh 
(State) Election Committee (consisting of the President of the Pradesh 
Congress Committee and 4-8 others dhosen by a general meeting of the 
Pradesh Congress Committee) had to draw up a list of candidates from the 
State for Central and State Legislatures. The Assam Committee, for 
example, interviewed 400 applicants over a period of three weeks before its 
submitting its list of 120 candidates. The State lists were examined by a 
central election committee consisting of members of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board (appointed by the Congress Working Committee for the 
di purpose of regulating and co-ordinating parliamentary activities, but not 
'* composed exclusively of members of legislatures) and five others. The 
recommendations of the State Committees wes mostly accepted with few 
(alterations. The Centre ensured that some of its valued ministers who 
were without local “bases” should be found reasonably safe seats. It was 
significant that Maulana Azad, former Congress President and Education 
Y Minister, had to be found a constituency with a large Muslim votes in 
À order to be sure of winning the seat for the party. In some areas, the 
| almostgundisputed domination of Congress lent to the selection of the 
; partys candidates something of the importance of an American “primary”. 
4 Congress as label is still capable of meaning many things and Pandit Nehru 
À had expressed clearly his anxiety to secure as candidates men with pro- 
1 gressive views on social policy; although achievement in this direction is not 
very hopeful. The Congress also arranged that disappointed applicants 
4 should be allowed an appeal to the Central Election Committee. This was 
an unhappy plan—too many people felt aggrieved and too much of an 
opening was provided for slander and mud-slinging which weakened the 
party during the contest. A 
4 The parties employed most of the available media of propaganda. 
À Broadcasting facilities were given to none—partly because All-India Radio 
is not an independent corporation but a branch of government, mainly 
r because of the number of political groups entering the fight, some of whom 
were ill-defined with claims which would have been difficult to assess. Most 
parties produced handbills and coloured posters captioned in diferent 
languages; a good deal of door-to-door canvassing was done especially ir 
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towns, where processions including placarded trucks and banners were also 
used. Open-air meetings, sometimes of mammoth proportions, however, 
constituted the main instrument of publicity. Pandit Nehru's own election "n 
- tour of over 18,000 miles enabled him to address several millions in this way. ui 
- The main issues at the elections can be discerned by an examination of the 
ql manifestos and election addresses issued by the principal! parties, The 
common headings occur most regularly in all the programmes are: land 
reform; controls; .Private enterprises and nationalisation; social services; 
refugees; foreign policy; changing the constitution; creation of states based 
_ on language distinctions, etc. 
D The Congress manifesto makes a sober and reasoned presentation of 
— the party's views. It is the only party with a record of rule to defend and 
some knowledge of the practical difficulties and limits within which govern- 
ment has to work, and its manifesto appears to have set out to educate the 
if electorate rather than rouse it. The manifesto proclaims that in this. 
_ second phase of the struggle for emaacipation and toward 
“commonwealth, economic progress through planning 
popular support and participation must be the keynote. Priority must be 
given to the vital but neglected rural areas. Abolition of all forms of 
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claiming it to be a positive one in line with the interests of the nation and 
of world peac® alike. Relations with Pakistan are admitted to be full of | 
difficulties, especially over the Kashmir question which must however be 
settled peacefully in accordance with the wishes of the people of that State. 
The right-wing Jana Sangha and Hindu Mahasabha attack Congress as 
the betrayer of the Hindu nation. A “re-tinited India” must be secured 
“by all constitutional means" and Hindu Raj must be established “with 
a form of government in accord with the Hindu conception of policy 
and economy” in place of the “misconceived notion of a secular democracy”. 
An unrealistic and theoretical foreign policy must give way to one based 
on enlightened self-interest and "reciprocity",—relations with Pakistan 
especially being on the basis of “reciprocity”. Such a foreign policy *calls 
for withdrawal from the Commonwealth and the development of India | 
as a first rate military power; and this in turn involves compulsory military 
education for all men between 18 and 25, the development of war industries, | 
relaxation of the Arms Act and the liberal issue of arms licenses to people 
of the border areas. The Mahasabha’s economic policy contains many 
common features with that of Congress (co-operative farming, cottage 
industries, some nationalization, etc.), but adds an emphasis on the sanctity) =” 
jf private property, national self-sufficiency, minimum interference with n 
land ownership, tax exemptions for infant and small industries, steps against. 
middle class unemployment and the abolition of control. The cause of 
refugees is espoused with enthusiasm, while fair and just treatment (rather | | 
than protection) is assured to minorities, all who are "loyal to India" being 
entitled to the same rights. A demand for feee and compulsory education | 
is coupled with an insistence on moral and religious education based on. A 
| 
) 


PIE 


the broad principles of Hinduism in all educational institutions with special . 
attention to Sanskrit studies in advance schools. ‘There should. be no 
legislative interference in religious matters but the slaughter of cows should - 
be made a criminal offence. 4 » 

The main chaHenge to Congress came from the left. The KMPP can — 
be regarded as one of the left, but its programme is radical: rather than 
socialist, The'ideals of Congress have been lost in the scramble for power | 
and need to be rediscovered. The main plea is for honest and efficient | 
administration, the main slogan “Give the death blow to the black marke! 
Radical measures are required to increase -production and remove extremes 
of wealth, but Congress had failed to overhaul the administrative machine | 
and make an effective instrument of reform; and it has failed to give the d 
sort of lead which can produce: popular co-operation, The answer lies in. _ 
an austerity drive by a revival of the. swadeshi spirit coupled with a com- 
bination of radical economical decentralisation ‘and invigorating ‘political 
devolution. MM "LN 

"The Socialist Party produced the longest and best written manifesto, a 


piece of vigorous and colourful writing. It agrees with the KMPP that ju 

widening disparity between expectations and achiev ents has ledf to a 

ecling of frustration and apathy on the part of the EAM “The locus 
pair have ravaged 
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Congress has been eroded by the hesitations of her leaders. But it is 
mistaken to believe that only timid policies are practical. “Four steps can 
save the agricultural basis of India’s economy and society. First, land 
volunteers must be formed to increase yields per acre by an immediate Á 
programme of fencing, draining, well-digging etc. Second, a foot army 
must be raised from the landlé&s poor of the villages for a great reclamation 
of waste land on which they will afterwards be settled in collective farms. 
Third, abolition of zamindari (with rehabilitation grants instead of the 
ruinous compensation) must be followed by a radical redistribution of 
Jand on the basis of minimum and maximum holdings of 10 and 30 acres 
(of average productivity), those with over 30 acres receiving instead an 
annuity for 10 years based on a fair rent. Fourth, crop planning, procure- 
ment, and distribution must all be in the hands of the panchayats (village 
councils) coordinated and supervised by land commissions at región, state 
and union levels. The party's industrial policy includes socialisation of many 
industries which will be run by competing regional public corporations and 
municipal authorities, and financed by a capital levy on property over 
£40,000. Policies are outlined for housing, social insurance, state trading, 
corporations, workers' participation, "closed shop" and minimum and 
maximum wages. India's independent foreign policy needs to be made 
more positive and she should withdraw from a Commonwealth which 
tolerates racial inequality and denies to Asians access to its empty spaces. 
The constitution requires amendment to protect- property rights less and "n 
other rights more, to include the right of recall and the right to work, and 
to establish linguistic states. 

Finally, the Communist Party. Its dedlaration that it does not go to | 
the people with extravagant promises is accompanied by an immediate | 
programme which includes higher wages, a 50% reduction in all rents, y 
deferment of debt payments and a differential land tax. Also on the short 
term programme are withdrawal from the Commonwealth, the removal of 
Brtishers from the armed forces, the release of political prisoners and the 
liquidation of remaining princely privileges. At the same time manifesto 
outlines the longer-term plan of any people’s democratic government. It 
will confiscate and nationalize British capital, annul peasant debts, transfer 
land without compensation, protect small landlords and well-to-do 

“peasants, develop industry with nationalised capital but co-operating with 
“private industrialists whose profits and interests will be guaranteed, help the 
‘small producer and handicraftsman, secure a living wage and social 
insurance, create a people’s army and replace the police by a popular 
militia, grant the right of self-determination to linguistic provinces, enc 
caste oppression and persecute (sic) communalists. In foreign affairs, it 
: will work for a pact of peace and the prohibition of the atom bomb. - 
Over 17,000 candidates stood for 4,505 seats. (Deposits were Rs. 250 
‘State elections and Rs. 500 for Central elections). The cost to the State 
the elections was £73 million. 107,578,000 people (over 61% of the 
ate) cast their votes and of these 2,052,000 (1:995) were invalid. 
A pus Nehru s “for the so-called 
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illiterate voter has gone up. Whatever doubts I might have had about - 

adult suffrage in India have been removed completely. These elections 

have fully justified adult suffrage and the faith we put in our people.” 
D The attendance at the polls is not unimpressive, but it is naturally more 
difficult to assess the amount and quality of jnterest in the election issues. 
The results reveal thé intelligent interest of voters, though no doubt in 
some arcas votes went by influence and caste rather than by policies. 
Caste or group voting was not, however, always blind and sometimes was 
the result of well-conceived pressure politics. The dhobies (washermen) 
of Delhi told canvassers that they would vote as their leaders decided; the 
leaders interviewed all parties and advised the followers to vote Congress 
—at the same time, however, saying pointedly to the Congress representative 
“now we expect you to continue to meet us even after polling day". 


The results indicate a not unfamiliar lack of proportion between votes 

cast and seats obtained. The discrepancy is most marked in the case of 

a party like the Socialists who put up a large number of candidates, even 
in areas where they had no organisation. The Communist Party generally 
preferred to concentrate its resources in certain areas where they had been 
sure of considerable support. The results can be taken as a vote of con- 
fidence in the party that fought for independence but the number of votes 
cast against Congress should put an end to any complacency in the party; 
fe it is clear that present performance, not past glory, is already the criterion. 
1» And this indeed fits with the Congress tendency to place more emphasis 
on its ability to get the tasks of the moment done than on its achievements 
in earlier and different periods. "The right®has suffered a severe blow; 
even the device of Jan Sangh as a new party without the stigma of Maha- 
sabha communalism failed to draw appreciable support. The left has 
emerged as the main opposition, and its successes would have been more 
marked if a more united front had proved possible. But political 
differences made the socialists keep the communists at arms’ length, while 
mainly personal factors contributed to their estrangement from the KMPP. 


The Congress achieved its expected victory in the elections, but it is 
returned to power only on probation. The electorate felt it owed the party 
a debt for services rendered; but now that independence, integration and a 
democratic constitution have been achieved, it wants from the government 
honesty, food, cloth and housing. The electorate has also made it plain 
that Congress candidates have to be worthy of its trust; twenty-eight 
ministers, including three chief ministers, were defeated at the polls. 
Many Congress ‘successes, moreover, were obtained on a minority vote 
through the divisions of its opponents; in fact one successful Congréssman 

A actually foreited its deposit. Nowhere did Congress get more than 60 per 
cent. of the vote; in most states it got between one-third and a half. 

The most ominous result of the elections has been the failure of the 
Left Centre, in whom it was hoped to find an opposition. The spray of. 
recent splinters from the Congress, the Kisan Mazdoor Praja (KMP), the 
Krishikar Lok, the UP dissidents, all failed miserably. But of far greatey 
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importance is the failure of the Socialists. Nobody except Congress gained 1 
more votes than the Socialists who scored ten million as against the Com- y 
munists’ six million, but even in Bihar (where they got one-fifth of the 
vote) or in Bombay city (where they got one-third) they did not obtain 4 
enough seats to be taken seriously. Parties, to keep their vote and thein 
workers, must have some chance of getting power” Much in India will 
turn on whether the Socialists now leave their somewhat ivory tower and 
turn to hard work and concrete programmes, or whether, despite the 
efforts of their leaders, their followers succumb to the Communist siren-cry 
of Left unity. 

The Communists, by contrast, made every vote tell. They got only 
six per cent. of the poll, but this has given them 6 per cerit. of the seats 
concentrated in an area sufficiently small and compact to enable them to 
be effective. In three-quarters of India they secured no support at all—in 
Bombay, for example, they got only one seat, in the Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, none. They failed miserably with their chosen people, the proletariat. 
Around Calcutta, that hell of the working classes, they secured only three 
out of twenty-one labour constituencies. The Communists’ success has been 
‘confined to Bengal, Tripura, Madras, Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin, 
In these States they have done well enough.to be a formidable factor. In 
Tripura they claim a majority—but since Tripura is still centrally adminis- 
«tered, this is of limited importance. In Bengal they got 28 seats out of 33 NE 
mostly from the area round Calcutta and there is a danger that they may M 
— hypnotize the smaller Left parties who won another 16 seats. | 
' Of all tht Communist “stories those in the! three southern states are’ _ 

_ the most spectacular for, in Madras and Travancore-Cochin the Congress 
had no majority, and in Hyderabad the Congress majority was only 11. In 
Madras, the Communists got 61 seats out of 375; in Hyderabad, 42 out of 175 
and in Travancore-Cochin 32 out of 108. These figures however minimize 
their real strength for two reasons. Firstly, within the states, their victories 

- are very concentrated. In the Telegu country of Hyderabad and Madras, in 

"seven contiguous districts where until November, 1951, an almost Malayan 

- guerrilla war was being fought against them “by the army and police, 

they got 60 out of 101 seats. In the rest of the Telegu country, they got 

only 13 seats. The second reason is also the explanation for the Com- 

. Munists’ present great importance in the south. A considerable proportion 

of the members of these three Assemblies, who are neither Communist or 

. Congress, prefer the Communists to Congress. This is true of the Peasant 

and Workers Party (10 seats) and the Scheduled Caste Federation (5 seats) 

in Hyderabad; the KMP (35 seats), the Tamil Nad Toilers’ Party (19 seats) 

dnd some Independents in Madras; and some independents in Travancore- 4 

‘Cochin. The Peasants and Workers are Marxists under 
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power there. The Communists have formed a coalition opposition with. 
the KMP under the name of the United Democratic Front (UDF). 
be In India it is society’s omissions, rather than Communist commissions, 
ie that gave Communists their successes, The Telegu districts where they got 
their votes are districts of rack-rented tenants and numerous landless 


labourers; elsewhere tlfey got many votes from the hungry, underemployed | 


coir-workers of Travancore-Cochin, from the idle hand-loom weavers of 
3 Malobar, idle for lack of yarn, and from the lower middle-class of Bengal 
which has been so hard hit by inflation and partition. In the guerrilla 
districts, past police “repression” has been their best electoral triumph, 
d which more than blotted out their own past atrocities. Everywhere they 
throve most where, they had agitated most. In Hyderabad they also bene- 
fited from the widespread distaste of the people for their Nizam and their 
transferred resentment against Congress which had made the Nizam 
Rajpramukh. In Andhra, the splits and mud-slingings of Congress, the 
evil repute of the Congress factions in office, and the Centre’s refusal of an 
Andhra State, were all pressed into service in favour of the Communists. 
Many Congress defeats, too, and not only by the Communists, were due to 
the widespread and not unjustified belief of the southerners that they are 
f neglected. by Delhi. They had the most rigid food procurement and the 
j] lowest ration, the highest state taxes and the least central aid. "The Com- 
+. munists successes are already paying the southern states dividends; the 
| 4s control of rice has been withdrawn. 
YN The Communists have for the first time emerged as a possible oppo- 
sition, limited and local though their supportsstill is. The choice for the 
elector five years hence will be economic, not moral, and the Communist 
talk is all of land, food and housing. It is part of this new emphasis on 


economic issues that Congress has almost completed the change from a. 


national movement to a conservative party of an almost English type. 
Though social reforms still continue, where practicable, there is now in 
general little talk of the welfare state, food subsidies have been almost 
entirely abolished and nationalisation is no.longer a panacea and a menace. 
The Five Year Plan, which was one of the major planks of the Congress, 
emphasises all the old-fashioned virtues; work, efüciency and thrift, produc- 


f turning into a modern industrial state. 
* ELECTION. FACTS 


Bou SEATS: 
à Parliament— 
House of the People pa P d 497 a 
Council of States "d PA Aa 216 
State Assemblies (22) bans " 3,283 
State Legislative Councils (7) — .. "uU m 419 
d A | 90 
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LEGISLATURES— 
Directly elected 3: zt 2521053772 
Indirectly elected á: a dt 546 ` 
Nominated 2 A t 97 
t É 4,415 
Number of Constituencies including Council Constituencies 3,293 
Number of Voters about ne an zs 176 millions. 
Polling Booths, approximately Ar ++ 2,2000 — 
Ballot papers 55 4 e 600 millions 
COSTS : 
Costs incurred by the Central & State Governments .. 9:35 crores 
RECEIPTS : y 
By way of fees and forfeiture of securities over bs 22 lakhs 
OTHER EXPENSES : 
Expenses for thumb-mark ink + M js 2:30 lakhs 
Ballot papers as 4 2 10:93 lakhs 
‘All India’ Parties with Symbols ba AS 14 
Highest per cent of Voting in Constituencies— : 
Kottayam Tue NEC coin) ii hy 80:5 %, 
Gudivada (Madras) 4B E c2 77 96 
Alleppey (Travancore-Cochin) ef 4 78:1 95 
Highest Polling by Candidates— 
v Bastar (M.P.) A 55 y. 83 95 
3 Vikerabad (Hyderabad) s LR ips 49 77 96 
Chaibassa (Bihar) 24 zh ah 75:9 % 


— WOMEN CANDIDATES— 
Parliament : 
No. of Women Contestants in House of the People 5l 
No. of Women Contestants successful in the House 


of the People og da do 19 
b No. of Women members in the Council of States... 15 
State Assemblies and Electoral Colleges— . 
No. of Women successful’ .. er Ig 216 
No. of Women successful <p i ye - 81 4 
FINAL PARTY POSITIONS—PARLIAMENT 
House of the People-- Akali Party M 4 
' Congress Be (pelts) Tamilnad Toiler’s Party, 4 
Independents od 40 Jana Sangh E 3 
. Communist Party ae 16 Ram Rajya Parisad 3 
- Socialist Party AH 12 Commonweal Party 3 
© Kisak Mazdoor Praja Party 9 Jharkhand Party A DAS 
-Peóples Democratic Front 7 Scheduled C; Federation 2 
Ganatantra Parisad — .. 5 Lok Sevak Sang E: 2 
lindu Mahasabha : 4 R. S. P. . 2314) 
AP i ] a 
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Peasants & Workers Party 2 
Krishikar Lok Party ^ 
Forward Block (Marxist) 1 
Madras Muslim League 1 
Janata Party v 1 
Travancore Tamilnatl 
Congress an 1 


Council of States— 


Congress 146 
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Independents 27 
Communist Party 9 
Socialist Party Bin 6 
Kisan Mazdur Party .. 4 
Peoples Democratic Front — 2 
Scheduled C. Federation 2 
Krishikar Lok Party 1 
Jan Sang 1 
Hindu Mahasabha T 1 
Forward Block (Marxists) 1 


POSITION OF THE STATE ASSEMBLY MEMBERS 


AJMER. 
Congress 20 
Jan Sangh ie 3 
Purusharthi Panchayat .. 3 
Independents 4 
i at 
ASSAM:* 
Congress 76 
Socialists 4 
K. M. P. Party 1 
Communist Party 1 
Mizo Union we 3 
Garo National Council .. 3 
Khasi Jaintia Durbar 1 
Khasi Jaintia’ National 
Federated States Con- 
ference. 5o 
All Peoples Party ^e. 1 
Independents af 14 
105 
*3 Seats to be filled. 
| BHOPAL. 
Congress Us 25 
Hindu Maha Sabha 1 
Independents ES 4 
30 


200 
BIHAR. \ 
Congress 243 
Socialists c 23 
K. M. P. Party zs 1 
Ram Rajya Parisad 65 1 
Forward Block (Marxist) 1 
Jharkhand Party od 32 
Lok Sevak Sangh b 7 

Chotanagpur & S. P. Janata 
Party. A EB 
Ganatantra Parisad 1 
Independents be 13 
X 330 

BOMBAY, 
Congress 269 
Socialists qu 9 
S. C. Federation as 1 
Peasants & Workers Party — 14 
Kisan Kamgar Paksh .. 3 
Khedut Sangh Lok Paksh 1 
Independents Re 18 
315 
COORG. 
Congress s Ls 15 
Independents ok 9 
24. 


508 = 
DELHI. 
Congress d 39 
Socialists a 2 
Jan Sangha &5 3 
Hindu Mahasabha 1 
Independents 3 
48 
HIMACHAL PRADESH. 
"Congress 24 
K. M. P. Party - ae 3 
S. C. Federation Aj 1 
Independents 8 
36 
HYDERABAD. 
Congress f 93 
“Socialists 11 
Peoples’ Democratic Front 42 
S. C. Federation 5 
Peasants & Workers Party 10 
Independents 14 
j 175 
MADHYA BHARAT. 
"Congress 2 
Socialists Na 4 
Jan Sangha PN 4 
-Hindu Mohasabha 5 12 
* Ram Rajya Parisad ae 2 
‘Independents he 3 
99 
MADHYA PRADESH. 
‘Congress eee 194 
Socialists FT DANT. 
K. M. P. Party e 8 
Ram Rajya Parisad k 3 
Khetkari Kamgar Paksha 2 
Independents ` 23 
232 
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f Congress 


S. C. Federation, 
Krishikar Lok Party 
Commonweal Party : 
Tamilnad Toilers Party.. 
Madras Muslim League. . 
Forward Bloc (Markist) 
Justice Party Ó 
Independents 


S uu 


w 
M 
[vi 


MYSORE. 
Congress ] 
Socialists 
K. M. P. Party 
S. C. Federation 
Communists 


Independents 


ES 


SENDU 


= 


ORISSA, 


Socialists 

Communists 

Forward Bloc (Marxist) 
Ganatantra Parisad 5 
Independent Peoples’ muy 
Independents 


PEPSU. 
Congress 
K. M. P. Party 
Jan Sangh 
S. C. Federation 
Communists 
Akali Party 
Lal Communists 
Independents 


PUNJAB. 
Congress 
Socialists — . 
Communists 


Zamindara League E 2 
Independents * ers 4 
Qu 126 
RAJASTHAN. 

Congress ey 82 
Socialists Be 1 
K. M. P. Party 1 
Jan Sangha 8 
A Hindu Mahasabha . f 2 
Ram Rajya Parisad dor: 
Krishikar Lok Party  ... 7 
Independents es 35 
160 

L  TRAVANCORE-COCHIN. 
Congress TRIS: 
Socialists d 11 

RESEPI 


6 
Travantore-Tamilnad Party 8 


Kerala Socialist Party 1 

Cochin Party i 1 

Independents ^. 38 

"n ` 108 
VINDHYA PRADESH, 

Congress 40 

Socialists 4 

K. M. P, Party 3 

\ Jan Sangh 2 

IN Ram Rajya Parisad 2 

" Independents . 2 

uh sa, 

1 60 
P UTTAR PRADESH. 

" Congress 390 

Socialists 5 19 

K. M. P. Party 1 

è Jan Sangh 2 

^ 2 Hindu Mahasabha 1 

-.. V U; P. Praja Party e 2 
U. P. Revolutionary Socia 

list Party- 
Independents X 14 
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SAURASHTRA ; 
Congress OG 55 
Socialists 2 
Khedut Sangh 1 
Independents 2 

60 

WEST BENGAL. 
Congress i OB 
K. M. P. Party” ae d) 
Jan Sangh Mr 9 
Hindu Mahasabha "o 4 
Communists 3 28 
Forward Bloc (Marxist) 11 
Do. (Ruikar) 2 2 

* All-India Gorkha League 3 
Independents t 16- 
238 
ELECTORAL COLLEGES, 
KUTCH. 
Congress SA 28 
Independents de 2 
o 30 
MANIPUR. 
Congress 5 10 
Praja Santi Party 3 
All Manipur National Union 3^ 
Communists 2 
Achumba Pamba Congress 2 
Kuki National Association 2 
Zelengrong Union 2 
Mao Maram Union 2 
Socialists E H 
Gandhi Sevak Sabha 1 
Mizo Union 1 
Independents 1 
I 30 
TRIPURA. 
Congress d 9 
Communists t 12 
Ganatantrik Sangha T 3 
Independents 3 6 
30 


* 
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STATES IN INDIAN UNION 


E ASSAM œe 


and Tripura on the west thrown in, except for a narrow passage 
bordering along and through Cooch Bihar. The 25 Khasi Hill States 
were merged with Assam on 26th January, 1950 to be known as 
Khasi-Jaintia Hill district and have added 6,027 sq. miles area. With 


population of 9,043,707 in 1951. Under the referendum, as qualified 
by the Radelifie Award of 1947, the State has lost to Pakistan almost 
the whole of the district of Sylhet. This State has the largest 
number of tribal people of the Union constituting about 32% on the 
whole and about 12% in what were hitherto known here as the 
Excluded and Partially Excluded areas; and the Constitution has 
provided for the setting up of “autonomous districts” and “autono- 
mous regions” with District and Regional Councils for them. 
Criss-erossed and skirted by hill ranges and forests, with the 
| lower Himalayan ranges overlooking in the north, the territory has 
an abundant rainfall, normally about 100 inches, which with the 
maximum of 570 inches makes Cherrapunj® the wettest spot in the 
world. This makes agriculture and plantation comparatively easy 
and worthwhile for the people and planters, rice and tea being the 
most important crops. In tea particularly she holds about half the 
acreage of the Indian Union. Sugarcane, cotton, jute, tobacco, Tape 
and mustard and silk are also grown in small quantities, Her forest 
which occupy about 12-2 p.c. of the area after years of unplanned 
denudation yields large quantities of timber and other forest produets 
and gives occupation to many. Among mineral resources, coal, pet- 
roleum: and kerosene alone have as yet been exploited; the latent 
resources, which are said to be large indeed, being not even fully 
prospected. The climate of Assam is marked by coolness and 
extreme humidity. The heavy and long-continued rain keeps the 
$ temperature comparatively moderate. Assam enjoys an unusually 
long and bracing cold weather. The spell of hot weather is very 
short. Assam is always famous for its fauna. Tt is the home of 
elephants, tigers, leopards, wild boars, buffaloes, bisons, etc. The 
reserve forest at Khaziranga at Sibsagar keeps thinoceroses. Oil 
is produced at Dighoi, near Tinsukia. Coal is produced at Margheri- 
ta (near Digboi) and near Nazira, | | 
The main cottage-industries of Assam are Sericulture and hand- 
loom weaving. The two chief types of non-mulberry silk are eri 
Muga. . M e ^ 
1 and; AE has following districts—Cachar, Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
— Naga Hills, Lushai Hills, Goalpara, Kamrup,.Darrang, Nowgong, Sip: 
ME NES à 4 IN 
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sagar, Lakhimpur, Garo Hills, Saidya Frontier Tracts and Balipara 
Frontier Tract. - n 
Assam’s Tribal People .—(1) Assam has two zones of Tribal  - 
areas namely : Cal 
(a) The Autonomous Districts of Assam.—1. United Khasi © 
and Jaintal Hills. Garo Hills. North Cachar Hills. Lushai Hills. 
Naga Hills. Mikir Hills. T 
(b) North East Frontier Ageney (34.000 Square miles)—Se 
La District, Subansiri District, Abor Hills Distriets, Mishmi Hills E 
District to the East of Abor Hills, Tirap Frontier District. Tuensang 
District. 

The Singphos (Kachins), Nagas, Kukis and Lushais occupy the 
Patkois—the Hills bordering upon Burma : $ : 

The Garos, Khasis, and Dimasas (or Hill Kacharis) occupy the 
hills between the Brahmaputra Valley and Sylhet. 

The Mishmis, Abors, Miris, Daflas, and Akama occupy the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas bordering on Tibet. 

The Mikirs jue in a range of low hills between the districts of 
Nowgong and Sibsagar. 

F (D. States in United Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 

ln the United Khasi and Jaintia Hills there are as many as 25 
States which merged in Assam on the 26th January, 1950. The 
States are :— 

1. Mylliem, 2. Khyrim, 3. Chera, 4. Nongstoin, 5. Myriaw, 
6. Rambrai, 7. Maharam, 8. Nongkhlaw, 9. Malai Sohmat, 10. Nong- a4 
spung, 11. Mawiang, 12, Nobosohphoh, 13. Bhowal, 14. Mawsynram, £ 
15. Langrin, 16. Mawphlang, 17. Sohiong, 18. Lyniong, 19. Jeerang, 
20. Pamsanngut, 21. Mawdon, 22. Dwra Nongtyrnem, 23. Mawlong, 
24, Shella Confederacy and 25. Nonglwai. 

The Head of a Khasi State is designated as the Siem. The Siem 
exercises all powers vested in him conjointly with his Durbar on 
which the elected Myntris of the State sit. The election of the Myn- 
tris is, as in the case of the Siem, confined to certain privileged clans. 


WEST BENGAL 


West Bengal has an area of 30,186 sq. miles. or 36 p.c. of 
the area of the former province with a population of 24,810,308 or 
35 p.c. of the. population of the undivided Bengal. Cut into two 


north and east by East Pakistan, on the south by the Bay of Bengal 

and on the west by Orissa and Bihar. 7 SAP G 
Compared with other States of India, West Bengal occupie 

ninth place in area and fifth in point of population. Except Travan-M 


west in Darjeeling district. A. 
West Bengal has now fourteen districts—Burdwan, Birbhum, 


kv MY, Tag HR M 


‘NN 4 7 "T! P e 


4 


4 
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Bankura, Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapur, Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Mur- 
n 


shidabad, Darjeeling, Nadia, Malda, Jalpaiguri and 


West Dinajpur. 


This State has 272 police Stations, 93 towns and 34,249 villages in 


"BIA districts. 
^ The only Indian State that has merged with Wes 


t Bengal on the 


1st January, 1950 is Cpoch Bihar which adés 1,318 sq. miles to her 


territory. 
This is one of the most densely populated state 


Union, with 806 persons per sq. mile as per 1951 census, has a tropi- 


cal climate, rainfall averaging from about 68 inches i 


above 120 in the hills. The State is partieularly devoid of forests. 
Generally speaking, the forest region of West Bengal is situated in 


the isolated northern part of the State, viz., Darjeel 


ing and Jalpai- 


guri districts. Only about 8:66 p.c. of the area is covered by forests. 
In agriculture ^ which gives occupation to the majority of the 


people, she has the third largest area under rice in 
“second in tea and the first in jute; some amount o 


the Union, the 
f gram, barley, 


linseed, mustard and rape, sugarcane, maize, cotton, tobacco and 
other crops are also grown here. Of the total cropped area, 88 p.c. 


is utilised for growing rice. After rice jute is the 


most_ important 


crop and accounts for 10 p.c. of the total cropped ‘area. Bengali tea 


plantations covers an area of 170,364 acres and it lies 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 


in the districts 


Industry and commerce are however the biggest source of in- 


come. At present West Bengal has 90 jute mills 


ores. Bengal accounts for one-fourth of all India’s 


diino.o0o people. The capital invested in the trade is about Rs. 48 


There are 32 cotton mills in the State locaéed within 16 miles of 


Caleutta. West Bengal has also the largest number 
of any state in India.. West Bengal has the largi 
industry in India representing approximately 75 p.c. 
India output. 


West Bengal has two prinċipal river valley projects for the im- 


provement of agricultural economy, improved industr 


rialisation, The 


first is Mayurakshi Reservoir Project. The work Was begun in 1948, 
The river Mayurakshi originates from the uplands of Santhal Par- 
ganas in Bihar and falls into Bhagirathi after a course of 150 miles. 


At Massanjor in Santhal Parganas, the river flows th: 
valley—an ideal site for a dam. So a multipurpo: 


The Massanjor Demi will be 112 ft. high above the bed level of the 


river. 


The second provincial river valley project is Damodar Valley 


the Central Government. This is a multi-purpose Project which 


dur undertaken jointly by West Bengal and Bihar with the hel 


ctmprises eight storage chains with hydro-electric stati 


ions, two auxi- 


i lants with an installed capacity of 240,000 kw. and additi 
eU power station at Bokharo with an installed capacity m 


200,000 k.w. The project will ultimately control the 


flooding of the 


e H 
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Damodar which is notorious for its vagaries and destruetiveness. 
Other important benefits will be irrigation, ample electric power and "ü 
chief water transport. du bo 
West Bengal's cottage industry is also considerable, the mosif. | 
important of which is cotton weaving. Other industries are bel- | 
metal, hand-made papef. c 4 
Regarding trade, over 40 p.c. of India's total sea-borne trade 
passes through Calcutta. ^ i: 1 
West Bengal has 2,462 miles; of metalled and 8,652 miles of un- 
metalled roads. There are six routes of National Highways falling 
within West Bengal: Calcutta-Delhi National Highway. Calcutta- 
Bombay-Madras-National Highway, Bihar-Assam-National High- 
way, Siliguri-Gangtok Highway, Calcutta-Siliguri-National High- - 
way and Calcutta-Bongaon National Highway. In addition to this, 
Calcutta’s airport, Dum Dum is the largest in India. On an average 
take-offs and touch-downs total 85 a day with passengers over 700. 
Regarding population, according to 1951 census, there has been 
definite although small decline in the number of females per 1,000 
males in almost every District except Hooghly and Calcutta. Unlike 
Bombay or Madras only one language dominates in the state. The 
Humber of persons speaking Bengali as their mother tongue is 
84:6 p.c. of the total population. The number of persons speaking 
Bengali as a subsidiary language is 3:4 p.c. of the total population. 
The literacy according to 1951 census of West Bengal is 24:54 per 
cent—34:68 p.c. of the total male population and 12:73 p.c. of they) 
total female population. Percentage of literacy of Calcutta is 53-12) 
In 1951 there are 114 towns. There are seven cities in West Bengal — 
each with a populatior of over 100,000 persons. They are Calcutta, 
Howrah, Tollyeanj, Bhatpara, Kharagpur, Garden Reach, South- 
Suburbs (Behala). . ] 


N 


T Census 1951 
—— Population » .. 24,810,308 
- Density of population .. je . 806 per sq. m. ` 
Density of Calcutta 58 3h 78,858 4, » 
Burdwan Division $e, .. 11,102,530 
Presideney Division ' SA .. 13,707,778 
BIHAR 


4 i À 
Bihar is bounded on the north by Nepal, on the east by Bengal 

and East Pakistan, on the west by the Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 

Pradesh and on the south by Orissa. With the merged states, of f 

Seraikella and Kharsawan and including the Chota Nagpur Division, | 

she has an area of 7,033 sq. miles with a population of 40,225,947 


ie 3j 
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i and cotton, sesamym, castor-seed and tea are also grown in small 
quantities. Bihar however, accounts for 60% of the lac produced 
in India.” The Chota Nagpur Division which produces most of it, 

g "S also the richest in India in mineral resources. Coal, iron, mica, 

— —^managanese, chromite, lead, nickel, copper, saltpetre and asbestos are 

| already mined in the State, other resources being as yet unprospect- 

— ed. Bihar has one of the largest cigarette factories in the world at 

5 Monghyr and Tata Iron & Steel Works at Jamshedpur is one of the 
largest in the world. Bihar already accounts for 78% of the pig 
iron and 87% of the steel ingot production of India and stand second 
in sugar. Besides the Ganges and other rivers which are a good 

. system of communication in the interior, the State has a consider- 

~- able mileage of railway besides $152 miles of national highways, 

y 27100 miles of surfaced roads and about 28,000 miles of unsurfaced 

-. roads. 

Following are the districts of Bihar—Patna, Gaya, Sahabad, 
Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
Purnea, Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamou, Manbhum 
and Singhbhum. 


BOMBAY 1 


RA Bombay, stretching along the western coast of peninsular India, 
as an area of 1,411,434 sq. miles with the 176 odd states merged 
With it in 1948 and 1949, and a total population of 35,905,015 in 

51. Bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, Saurashtra and 
_ Kutch, she has Rajasthan on her north, Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
_ Pradesh and Hyderabad on the east and Mysore and Madras to the 
— south. 
1 A wide diversity exists in the soil and climate of the State from 
_ the north to the south, average rainfall in the north being above 

30 inches, with about 30 inches in the south and above 100 inches 

in the middle. Agriculture, the oceupation of the majority of the 
people, naturally varies. On the whole, Bombay has the largest 
area of the Union under jowar and bajra, second in cotton and 
- tobacco, third in groundnut and produces considerable quantities of 
rice, wheat and ragi and small quantities of maize, barley, gram, 
sugarcane, and oil-seeds. The forest tracts of the State which con- 


i stitute about 16% of the area move along with the Western Ghats, 
Satpura Hills and the Vindhya ranges. While bauxite, manganese 


— and glass-sand are the only minerals that are being worked in suffi- 
cient quantities, other resources are also known to exist and await 
4 prospecting. y h ? N di 
"m Industry and commerce flourish greatly in this maritime state, 
i; the number of registered factories here being the largest in fhe 
D nion. In cotton textile industry for example, Bombay is Tespon- 
1h le for more than 50% of the production of the country. Bombay 
he leading cotton textile centre not only of India but of the world. 


Qut of 416 textile mills in India, 209 mills are located here. On 
"another side, the State handles about 52% of the value of the imè 
port trade of India and about 18% of the export trade. In addition, 

È a large volume of coastal trade. Except in the south the 
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-~ able of bringing vast tracts under irrigation. 
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communications of the State are good with about 2000 miles of rail- 
ways and about 13,000 miles of surfaced roads. f 

Bombay has following distriets—Ahmedabad, Broach and Panch 4 
Mahals, Kaira, Surat, Thana, Bombay Suburban, Ahmednagar, East! 
Khandesh, West Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sholapur, Belgaun, 
Bijapur, Dharwar, Kanara, Kolaba, Ratnagiri. 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Madhya Pradesh, the biggest State in India in size, is situated 
in the heart of India with an area of 130,272 Sq. miles and a popula- 
tion 21,227,533 in 1951 and is surrounded on the north by Madhya- 
Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar on the south- 
east by Orissa and on the south-west by Hyderabad and Bombay. 
Fifteen states have merged with her in 1947. 

The State is rich in mineral resources and agricultural and forest 
wealth. Widespread coal deposits constitute one of the State's 
principal mineral resources and are located mainly in the Pench- 
Kanhan Valley about 100 miles to the north of Nagpur. Nature has 
also endowed the State with or other basic and key materials such 
as iron, manganese, bauxite and lime stone. 

Madhya Pradesh's river systems: Narmada, Tapti, Wardha, 
Wainganga and Indravati lend themselves admirably to multi-pur- 
pose development schemes, yielding large blocks of power and cap- 


D 


Placed in an arid region, the rainfall averages on the west about Y 
46 inches, on the south-west just about 30 inches and on the east 
about 50 inches. Among the States in the Union, she stands fourth 
in rice, wheat and sesamum, while growing among other things 
sugarcane, bajra, ragi maize, tobacco, groundnut and other oil-seeds. 
Her forest tracts, with an area a little less than 2095 of the total, 
are rich in timber and other forest produce including lac. 

One fifth of the population of Madhya Bharat consists of abori- 
ginals. They spread over different points of the State- south of 
the Vindya Plateau, Districts of Chhindwara, Mandla and the up- 
lands of Balaghat and also in the plain districts of Nagpur, Berar 
and Chhatisgarh. They are diverse tribes—the Ghonds (being the 
most numerous), the Korwas, the Parjas, the Marias, the Baigas, 
ete. Different dialects and varied habits are noticeable in the lives 
and customs of these people, but all of them are a set of unsophisti- 
cated lot, mostly living im agriculture, while some, like Korwas of 
Sanna hunt for their food. In the midst of grandeur of the hills and 
forests the tribes have developed great taste for colour, music and 
dance. Be : d 
Hindi prevails in the north and the east, Marathi in Berar and 
West and Centre of the State, Hindi is spoken by 56 p.c. and is vAe 
lingua franca of the State, Marathi by 31 p.c. and Gondi by 7 p.c. 

Districts—Nagpur, Wardha, Chanda, Chhindwara, Betul, Jabal- | 

ur, Saugor, Mandla, Hoshangabad, Nimar, Rajpur, Bilaspur, Drug, 
Boii Balaghat, Amraoti, Yeotmal, Akola, Buldana. 
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. MADRAS 


The State of Madras is the southernmost State of the Indian 
Union. Extending from Cape Comorin in the south to Ganjam dis-. 
trict of Orissa State in the north-east and North Canara of the 
Bombay State in thee north-west, this Stdte lies between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian Sea and covers almost the whole of South 
India. Including three States (Pudukottai, Sandur and Baganapalle) 
merged in it, the area of the Madras State is 127,798. The popula- 
tion according to 1951 census is 57,016,002. " 

Along the whole length of the western coast run the Western 
Ghats averaging 4,000 and rising to 8,000 ft. 'The only break is the 
Palghat Gap in Malabar, 16 miles wide. Down the Eastern coast 
sweeps the chain of Eastern Ghats usually about 2,000 ft. in height ; 
on their way southwards these ranges eventuallv meet and at a point 
of junction i.e. a striking upheaval known as the Nilgiri hills. 

We have five natural divisions in the Madras State, namely, the 
strip facing the Arabian Sea, which may be called the West Coast ; 
the central tableland, usually known as the Deccan ; the East Coast 
division proper running as far south as Nellore district and the South 
division comprising the major State. 

The three great rivers of the State are the Godavari. Kristna 
and Cawvery and the less important rivers are Pennar, Ponnaiyar 
and Thambraparni. 

* The population of the State speaks mainly four languages and 

A may be divided on the linguistic basis as follows: Tamil 40 P.-C., 
Telugu 38 p.c. ; Malayalam 8 p.c., Canarese 8 p.c. and others 10 p.c. 
16-9 p.c. of the total area of the State is®covered by forests. The 
principal commercial crops of the State are groundnut, cotton, sugar- 
cane, gingelly, cocoanut, tapioca and castor arranged in a descend- 
ing order of importance with reference to area. The staple food 
crops of the State are paddy, millets, pulses, onions, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, tapioca and plantains. 

The chief mineral productions of the State are mica, limestone, 
berytes, china clay, gypsum, magnesite and bauxite which make a 
good contribution to India’s mineral exports. 

. The most important industries of the State are textiles, engineer- 
ing, sugar, tobacco, matches oil milling, bricks and tiles, cement, 
lime, potteries, tanning, ginning and pressing. South India is noted 
for tanning industry. The State exports to the foreign markets 
hides and skins valued at more than 11 crores of rupees per annum, 
Otber industries, both perennial and seasonal inelude hosiery, silk 
mills, wollen mills, foundries, iron and steel mills, tea and coffee 
breweries, rice mills, bones and manures, chemicals, oil mills, paints, 
soaps, paper mills, printing, bricks and tiles, glass, saw mills,, rope 
"works. S E P 
XT Power Projects—(i) Muchukund Hydro-electric Scheme, (ii) 

ykara Electric Scheme, (iii) Moyar Hydro-electric Scheme, (iv) 
adras Thermal Scheme, (v) Nellore Thermal Scheme, (vi) Papa- 
= nasam Electric System, (vii) Mettur Hydro-electrie Scheme (uiii) 
i Tungabhadra Electric System, (ix) Vijayawada Thermal Scheme, 
" (x) Visakhapatnam Thermal Scheme. 
4 j 


& 
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Irrigation Projects—(i) Mettur Project, (ii) Lower Bhavnani j 
Project, (iii) Malampuzha Project, (iv) Karihirapuzha Project, (v) 4 
Perur Reservoir, (vi) Rollapad Scheme, (vii) Krishna Delta Drain- , 
age, (iv) Bhaira-vanitippa Project, (z) Manimuthar Project, (ai) 
Araniar Project, (xii) Walayar Project, (wiii) Mangalam Project, - 
(xiv) Coringa Island Project. a 

Four Major Irrigation Schemes—(i) Tungabhadra Project, (ii) 
‘Lower Bhavnani Project, (ii) Krishna Pennar Project, (iv) 
Ramapadasagar Project. * 

Main Industries—(1) Textiles, (2) Sericulture, (3) Sugar; (4) 
Oil milling, (5) Vanaspati, (6) Soap, (7) Tiles, (8) Matches, (9) 
cement, (10) Chemicals and Fertilisers, (11) Glass, (12) Film 
Industry » 

Main Cottage Industries—(1)Handloom Weaving, (2) Brass 
wares, (3) Palmyra Jaggery Products, (4) Coir goods, (5) Pottery, © 
(6) Mats, (7) Umbrella, (8) Khadi, (9) Stone utensils, (10) Matches, 
(11) Alluminium wares, (12) Lace works, (13) Glass Bangles, (14) 
Wood carving, (15) Slates, (16) Ivory works, (17) Leather goods 
and leather tanning. / 

The mames of the Madras districts are—Visakapatnam, East 
Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Gudda- 
pah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Madras, South Arcot, North Arcot, 
Chingleput, Tanjore, Tiruchirapalli, Mathurai, Ramnad, Tirunelveli, 
Salem, Coimbatore, Malabar, South Kanara and Nilgiris. 


| j ANDHRA xil eh 


A separate Andhra State is in the offing. When formed will be 
the fourth biggest state in the Indian Union. Thís Andhra State is 
expected to comprise the following Telegu-speaking districts—Viza- 
gapatam Bast Godavari, West Godavari, Kristna, Guntur, Nellore, 
Kurnol, Bellary, Anantapur, Cuddapah and Chittoor. The total area 
of the 11 Andhra Districts is 67,284 square miles. The population: 
of those 11 distriets which is expected to comprise Andhra State is 
1,83,28,000. 

The industrial wealth of Andhra is very potential In these 
areas antimony, bauxite. barytes, building materials, graphite, 
manganese, mica, phosphates, kyanite are being exported on 
Commercial basis. 5 


ORISSA \ 4 


Orissa State on the east coast of India placed between Madras 
and Bengal to her south-west and north-east, is bounded by Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh on the north and west and faces the Bay of 
Bengal on the south.. Reconstructed as a distinct unit in 1936 and 
"with the 24 eastern states merging into her in 1948 and 1949, she has 
an area of 60,136 sq. miles with a population of 14,645,946 according 
0.4951 census. A j Ohh BA 
_ The Province consists of following distriets with their head- 
uarters in brackets— xj d et DE 


IL 
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Cuttack (Bhubaneswar); Puri (Puri), Balasore (Balasore), 
Sambalpur (Sambalpur), Ganjam (Chatrapur), Koraput (Koraput), 
Dhenkanal- (Dhenkanal), Sundergarh (Sundergarh), Mayurbhanj 
(Baripada), Koenjhar (Keonjhargarh), Kalahandi (Bhawanipatan), 
Bolangir-Patna (Bolangir), Boud-Phulbani (Phulbani). 

The following 24 Indian States hayk merged with Orissa— 
Kenojhar, Gangpur, Bonai, Bamra, Pal-Lahara, Dhenkanal, Talchar, 
Hindol, Rairakhol, Sonepur, Athmallik, Patna, Kalahandi, Borud, 
Daspalla, Nayagarh, Khondpara, Ranpur, Baramaba, Tigiria, 
Athgarh, Narsinghpur, Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj. 

An area of non-extreme climate, she enjoys about 57 inches of 
rainfall normally on the average and agriculture, the principal occu- 
pation here, depends wholly upon it except in the Mahanadi delta. 
Rice is the principal crop here although, jute, ragi, sugarcane, 
turmeric, oilseeds, jowar and maize in considerable quantities and 
pulses, coffee, tobacco and cotton are also grown. Fishing, parti- 
cularly in the Chilka lake, and silk growing are important occupa- 
tions. Her large tracts of forests, which occupy 12,965 sq. miles 
partieularly in the north and the west, form an important source 
of income. Of her mineral resources, considerable quantities of 
high grade iron ore, as well as large quantities of coal, manganese, 
mica and lime-stone have already been located and are worked: with 
the result that she supplies at present 60% of the iron ore consumed 
in India. Indeed her north and north-west areas are one of the 
richest areas of the mineral resources in India. Iron ore is mostly 
found in Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj and Bonai. Talchar has the largest 
coal fields in Orissa. Awaiting the harnessing of the Mahanadi, she 
is as yet backward in industry, producing ifthe main only paper, and - 
sugar in small quantities. Handloom industry is by far the most 
universal industry in Orissa, The brass and bell-metal industry has 
also reached high order. Filigree and horn industries are the two 
of the principal cottage industries of Orissa. Ornaments of various 
kinds are made and they possess a high degree of workmanship and 
finish. Horn industry is also an indigenous cottage industry of the 
State.. Some 30 varieties of articles are made form the horns. 
Mainly rural, her communications are proverbially backward, with 
12,742 miles of roads and 783 miles of railways. 

Orissa has now a hydro-electric scheme popularly known a 
Duduma Project and the Hirakud Multi-purpose Project. The 
Duduma Project is located in the Machkund river which for a part 
of its length forms the boundary between Orissa and Madras. There 
is a high waterfall at Duduma which is helping for the developing 
of the scheme. The installation is expected to be 100,000 k.w. The 
Government of Madras are proceeding with the scheme on behalf 
of both the governments, The Hirakud Scheme is being constructed 
by the Central Water Power, Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
of the Government of India on behalf of Orissa. This scheme 
consists of a dam across the Mahanadi, some 15,700 ft. long. The 
total installed capacity is expected to be 350,000 kw., of which 
123,000 k.w. will be installed, the rest being installed as load develops, 
The scheme will also irrigate nearly a million acres of land. 4 

Bhubaneswar is now the new capital of Orissa. The founda- A 
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tion stone was laid by the Prime Minister pf India on 13th April, 
Places of importance in Orissa are—Puri, Sakhigopal, Bhubane- 
"war, Kandagiri, Udaygiri, Dhouli Hills, Konark, KE Chilka 
Lake, Barabati Fort, Naraj, Biraja Temple (Jaipur), Atri Hotspring, 
Barunai Hill and Temple, Kathjuri Embankment, Kadam Rasul 


(Cuttack). 
PUNJAB 


The Punjab, one of the new north-wést territories of India, is 
bound on the west by Pakistan, and Rajasthan, lying on the south 
and South-west on the. north by Kashmir, a block of the Himachal 
Pradesh and Tibet, and on the east by Himachal Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh. Including three tiny states merged into her in 1948, she 
has a total area of 37,378 sq. miles with a population of 12,641,205 
according to 1951 census. 

Punjab now includes Jullundar and Ambala Divisions and Amrit- 
sar District of Lahore Division and part of Gurdaspur and Lahore 
Districts. Altogether it contains 13 districts as compared to 29 in 
the old undivided Punjab. The two main languages of the State are 
Punjabi and Western Hindi. In hosiery industry, Punjab occupies 

`a premier position in the whole of India. Blankets, rugs, cycle 
parts, utensil making, tanning and wood industries are the principal 
cottage industries. 

An arid territory with extreme climate, her rainfall averages 
annually about 23 inches only. Irrigated by the Beas, the Sutlej 
and the Chenab rivers in the north and supplemented by canals, she 
has the second largest wlieat and gram area in the Union, Third in 
barley and maize, fourth in bajra and sugarcane, while producing 
considerable quantities of jowar, cotton, rice, rane and mustard and 
small quantities of tea, tobacco, groundnut and linseed among other 
things. She is particularly devoid of forests, the total area under 
forests coming to about 3:3% only. Of mineral resources too, any- 
thing except slate and bauxite has yet to be discovered. Wool 
rearing and handloom weaving, the latter particularly, are import- 
ant occupations. On the other hand while she possesses about 66% 
of the woollen textile factories and produces some quantity of paper, 
cotton, textiles, starch and chemicals and has some metal works, she 
is as yet backward in CERA ; ‘ 

The major irrigation and power prjects—(1)Uhal River Hydro- 
Electric Project, (2) Bhakra-Nangal Irrigation-cuam-Power Project, 

Main Industries—(1) Handloom weaving and spinning, (2) 
Hosiery, (3) Metal works, (4) Pottery. i ; 

The new capital of the Punjab is being built at Chandigarh and 
a team of foreign experts is evolving architectural designs best 
suited to SENT traditione; 4 

Districts—Ambala, Amritsar, Ferozepur, Gurgaon 
E Hoshiarpur, Jullundar, Kangra, Karnal, ENSE po 

imla. 


"The major cottage industries are— cotton, wool and silk spinning 
md weaving, carpet weaving, pottery, wood carving, inlaid work and 
equer work, ivory carving, utensil making, sports goods. E 
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. UTTAR PRADESH 


Uttar Pradesh, another frontier State along the foothills of the 
Himalayas, has common borders with Tibet and Nepal in the north, 
and is bounded by Bihar in the east, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Maflhya Bharat in the west and Vindhya Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh in the south. Including Tehri-Garhwal, 
Rampur and Banaras States merged into her in 1949. She has a 
total area of 118,409 sq. miles with a population of 63,215,742 ac- 
cording to 1951 census. 
With a dry and extreme climate, her rainfall averages below 
40 inches. The deficiency however, is partly made up by the 
Ganges, the Jamuna and their canals making the basic occupation 
agriculture more or less profitable. Uttar Pradesh in one of the 
best watered States of India. The climate on the whole is cooler 
and drier than that of West Bengal, though in hot weather, the heat 
is fiercer in the plains. U.P. is only just within monsoon region and 
rainfall consequently is not so heavy as it is in further east. Com- 
pared to the other States in the Union, she thus stands first in her 
area under wheat, maize, barley, gram sugarcane and sesamum, 
second in bajra, linseed and rape and mustard besides producing 
considerable amounts of rice, jawar and small quantities of ragi, 
cotton, groundnut, tea and tobacco. She is besides the only opium 
producing area in the Union. Her forest areas as yet amount to 
about 13% of the total and is situated mainly at the foot of the 
Himalayas. Her mineral resources too have not been known to be 
very considerable ; deposits of copper; glate, glass-sand, sandstone 
and steatite being alone located. This“is indeed one of the few 
industrially advanced territories with some modern and large-scale 
and many old cottage industries, weaving, glass and metal-wares 
being the chief in the last category. She is particularly noted 
however, for producing about 60% of the total sugar of India and a 
large amount of leather and footwear, cotton and woollen textiles, 
paper and chemicals among other things. She has also one of the. 
best communication system in the country, so far as it goes, since 
very ancient, times, with the longest railway mileage of all the units 
of the Union at present. Cottage and artistic industries abound in 
U.P. Embroidery work is done in Lucknow; in Banaras gold and 
silverwork is done on silk, velvet, crepe and georgette. 
In glass industry U.P. stands first in India. Firozabad is the 
chief centre of manufacturing glass bangles in India. Moradabad is Mi 
noted for its lacquered brass work, Agra for its durries and marble 
and alabaster articles. < | 
Districts—Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Mathura, Agra, Manipuri,. Etah, Bareilly, 
Bijnor, Budaun, Moradabad, Rampur, Shahjanpur, Pilibhit, Furrukha- 
bad, Etawah, Kanpur, Fatehpur, Allahabad, Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamir- | 
pur, Banda, Banaras, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Ballia, Gorak- 
pur, Basti, Azamgarh, Deoria, Naintal, Almora, Garhwal, Lucknow 
Unao, Rae Bareli, Sitapur, Hardoi, Kheri, Fyzabad, Gonda, Baraich, ` 
Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Barabanki. , 
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MADHYA BHARAT __, | 
: 


Madhyabharat, containing within it 20 GCentral Indi 
including the premier states of Gawlior and Indore, the p n A 
ihe Marhatta Empire, is bounded by Rajasthan and Bombay in the 
north-west and west, the U.P. and M.P. in the north-east and east. 

With an area of 46:478 sq. miles and a population of 7,954 154 
according to 1951 census, this State is in a comparatively dry sid $ 
with a normal average rainfall of about 34 inches. The Shed al » 
crops of the territory are wheat, jowar, gram, pulses, maize eed 7 
cotton, rice, bajra, barley, sugarcane and oilseeds being also grown. 
Little or no survey of minerals, being made so far, the only resources 
that have come to notice are building stones and manganese: ; 
Due to Gwalior and Indore, this State is very advanced in cer- $ 
tain industries including among them cotton textiles, leather, and 4 
ceramics. These two units also contribute much of their communi- 4 
cation facilities including railways and motorable roads. Linguis- n 
tically, culturally, the region forms a compact block. The State was 
inaugurated on 28th May, 1948. 
The following States constitute the State of Madhya Bharat— 
Alirajpur, Barwani, Dewas (Senior), Dewas (Junior), Dhar, Gwalior, | 
Indore, Jaora, Jhabua, Khilchipur, Narsingara, Rajgarh, »Ratlam, Á 
Sailana, Sitamanu, Jobat, Kathiwara, Kurwai, Mathwar and Piploda. . 4 
Some distinctive features of this union are— 
(a) For the purpose of the election of the Rajpramukh every ¢ 
ruler will have such number of votes as is equal to the number of €, 
‘lakhs in the population of his state. E ik 
K ) The present rulers-of Gwalior and Indore will be the first 
 Rajpramukh respectively during their lifetime. 

- (c) Senior Uprajpramukh will also receive an appropriate 
allowance. 

(d) The privy purse of the rulers of Gwalior and Indore has 

een fixed for the lifetime of the present rulers at a figure higher 
than the maximum ned in other SER : y 
; Main cottage industries are—gold lace work of Chanderi 
Maheshwar, wooden toys of Sheopur, blanket weaving at nderi gend 
and Mana sa i E i EN UE 
* aces worth seeing aré—Fort o; walior and Mandu | 
‘eaves at Bagh and Udyagiri, Mahakaleshwar Temple at TEn 
"Lake district of Shivapuri etc. : J 


‘RAJASTHAN 


tages. . The Rajasthan Union was originally formed 
Tutos States in the South-east, namely Bansw 


irtabgarh, Shahpura and Tonk. e 
together to form United States of Rajasthan and 


4 
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“je rather dry, the average rainfall being about 30 inches. Agri- 


? Saurashtra has the unique position of being a union of as many 
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` 
tion was inge for the formation of a greater Rajasthan Union. 4 
As a result of these negotiations, a fresh covenant was signed pro- — 
viding for the integration of three major states of Rajputana ie. ' 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner and the State of Jaisalmer with the 
former Rajasthan Union to form the United State of Rajasthan. The 
state was inaugurased on March. 30th, 1649. 

After this, the question df the integration of Matsya Union 
whieh was inaugurated on 18th March 1948 consisting of the States 
of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Karauli was taken up. An agree- | 
ment was signed on 10th May, 1949 providing for the taking over 
by Rajasthan government of the administration of the Matsya Union | 
with the effect of May 15th, 1949. N E 

Rajasthan is the biggest of the union states merged to form a 
State with 130,201 sq. miles of territory and a population of 
15,290,797 according to 1951 census. Surrounded by Pakistan in the | 
west and north-west, this State has Punjab, the U.P. and Madhya 
Bharat in her east and north-east Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch to 
her south-west. Intersected almost from end to end by the Aravalli 
hills, the tract on the north-west of the hills is a sandy and ill-water- 
ed area with an average rainfall of about 13 inches while the tract 
to its south-west is comparatively fertile and has an average rainfa 
of 26 inches. The discovery of subsoil water in the Luni river in the 
near-desert zone promises to change the face of the earth in that 
region. Jowar, bajra, wheat, maize, barley, gram are the principal | 
crops, certain amounts of cotton, sesamum, groundnut and rice being — 
also grown. Among the known mineral resources of the State are, | 
coal, copper, copper sulphate, mica, gypsum, wolfram, zinc blend, 
marble, steatite, garnet and salt. Weaving, metal work, marble 
work and embroidery are the main cottage industries, a beginning - 
in modern large scale industries like cotton textiles being only - 
recently made. This big state has a total of about 30,000 miles of — 
railway, only about 2,000 miles being owned by the two big units. É 
of Bikaner and Jodhpur, the rest being parts of the Indian railway. Y 


SAURASHTRA 


ba 
va 
as 221 States and Estates with varying tefritories and jurisdictions. Y 
Many of these States had several scattered islands of territories and ^ 
added together these States divided the map of Kathiawar into about | 
860 different areas. .The total area is only 21,451 sq. miles with a — 
population of 41,37,359 according to 1951 census. Tc) 

The State is surrounded almost on three sides by the Arabian 
Sea and the Gulf of Cambay, except the narrow territory between 
Kutch and Bombay going as far as touch Rajasthan. The elimate 
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and a little of gold. Besides weaving and metal rk 

industries, the State has the following principal NR a [ostage 

textiles, cement, ceramics, glass, match, oils, vegetable, silk and 

artificial pik sean, ean one communications of the State 

are comparatively good with railways and mot 

trade is id = by the ‘sea. orable roads a large 
Some of the distinctive features of the Saurash Uni 

O Dh ashtra Union are as 
a ere is a presidium consisting of the rulers of N: 

and Bhavnagar as permanent members and three other E elected 

EORR the members of athe Cound of Rulers. Rajpramukh 

an p Rajpramukh will be elected from am 3 

the VENUE. H ongst the members of 
b) oint Advisory Council of Ministers of r: 

the Ministers of Bombay will be established for e ea and 

Bee ad Kae oe cn concern and making E a A Ei 

‘or the better co-ordination of policy and actio i re 

matter A n with respect to such 
(c ere is a specific provision that Saur s 

Gujerati-speaking areas may be united to form penna qand other 

terms and conditions as may be agreed by the Council of R Je sich 

well as Council of annt ulers as 
Main ports are Bhavnagar, Bedi, Navalakhi, V. 

Porbandur studded on the coastline of » Veraval and 

are all weather poris. A Saurashtra. First three 
Following are the districts with headquarters— 

tra (Rajkot), Halar (Jamnagar), Zalawad Gann ou Saurash- 

wad (Bhavnagar), and Sczath (Junagadh). gar), Gohil- 


PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB STATES UNION 


The Patiala and East Punjab Stat ü ; A 
states of Patiala, Kapurthala, Nabha, Jind eee Die Ga 
Nalagarh and Khalsia and was inaugurated by the alerkotla, 
Patel on July 15,1948. : e late Sardar 

The ‘administration of these coyenating states Sem Un 

owever 


intergrated on 20th August, 1948. The st; i A 
into following eight districts—Patiala, RU EM inde 
, Fatehgar! 


Sahib, Mahendragarh, Sangrur, Kapurth 
Except for Malergotla, whose Argan a andaghat. YAN 

to the period of Lodis and Nalagarh whose rulers ce their history 

puts, the remaining six states have been known as Sikh Chandet Raj- 

of them—Patiala, Nabha and Jind are commonly eae States, Three 

kian_States after the name of their common ance n as the Phul- 
Linguistically, it is a bilingual unit. Mahendra or, Phul. 

ghat and a part of Sangrur district speak Hindi garh and Kanda- 

Punjabi speaking. 7 : and the rest are 

t The chief source of income in the State is i 

produces among other things gram, wheat E tute "which 

1 » bajra, maize, 


owns any : railways, although the India i : 
tate at various places. Communication otha WAS Enen Qus thi: 
don of is not bad. 


FW ER TEFA Pai” 


sugarcane, cotton and tea. On the oth 
garcane, other hand, none except Patiala |. 
Patiala — 
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form the major part of the population who are regarded as first rate 
soldiers and fifest peasants. 
. Next to agriculture, industry is the second most important occu- 
Ye pation of the people. There are about 450 large and small scale 
"industries scattered all over the States. There are two big sugar 
factories in Kapurthgla State of the Uniof and also two big cement 
factories. ThE important cottage industries of the State are—gota 
kinari, handloom and hosiery, calico printing, cycle parts, desi shoes, 
woolen blankets, basket-making, banglss, sewing machine parts. 

The Pepsu Government is a shareholder in the Bakhra Dam 

and its allied irrigation projects to the extend of 22 p.c. in the capital 
outlay. About 7 lac acres of land would be brought under irriga- 
tion py Bhakra canals. ‘The Government is also undertaking inde- 
pendently the following projects—(1) Ben River Irrigation Project, ` 

(2) Narnaul Bund Irrigation Project, etc. 


HYDERABAD 


Hyderabad, the biggest of the former Indian States, covering an 
area of 82,160 sq. miles is more than the area of England and Scot- 
land put together and the area exceeds the Province of Bengal 
before partition. It has a population of 8,655,108 according to 
1951 census. It is placed at about the centre of the peninsular India 
surrounded by M.P., Bombay and Madras. Hyderabad is the heart 

j A= the Deccan. It is roughly shaped like a diamond plus a traingle 


ġà in the south-west corner. The State lies between the Godavari and 
"its big left-bank tributaries on the one side and the-Kistna and its 
big right-bank tributary on the other. o 
Hyderabad has a moderate rainfall of about 30 inches, most of 
which falls in the summer monsoon. The numerous rivers naturally 
irrigate a large part of the State. The black soil in the north-west 
grows wheat and cotton, in the south-east the soil is sandy and rice 
and millets are the chief crops.. Gold is mined in the Hutti area. 
The State possesses 9,45b sq. miles of forest. 
As for the tourists, it contains Ajanta and Ellora caves which 
are famous for their frescoes, all over the world. Other interesting 
ings are Bhadrachallam temple of Ramdas fame, the Darga of 
ie Bande Nawaz at Gulbarga. y j 
The State has 25,052,000 acres under cultivation which includes 
paddy, wheat, jawar, groundnut and cotton. It has 1,764,000 acres 
under irrigation ànd 15,478 major and 16,418 minor tanks. It has 
also a total area of 12,539:20 sq. miles of forests (i.e., 15-16 per cent. 
As regards minerals, the State produces mica and graphite, 
coal, gold and diamonds. A 2 
As regards industries, there are 765 large industrial establish- 
ments employing on an average 70,387 persons. The annual pro- 
ls of coal in the State is 10,45,383 tons. The State also bro- 
[ 


|| 


ugar, paper, cement, power alcohol, glass, cigarettes. 
uean te TER well-known cottage industries of Hyderabad are filigree 
and Himroo industries. For delicate workmanship and beauty * of 
— design, the produets of the former are unrivalled in India. Karim- 
E Ctm f the Hyderabad State is noted foz filigree work. The basic 
n 4 
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raw ials employed in this manufacture is pure silver. The 
na Ka a RES ash trays, bangles, metal Boxes, *broaches, 
LORS perfume-holders etc. The himroo fabrie of Aurangabad f 
enjoys a lasting reputation. The fabric is a nicely ornamented pro- he 
duction with diversified colour schemes and includes other similar ~~ 
fabrics such as ‘mushroo’ ‘kamkhab’ ‘Susi’ ‘elaicha’ ete. . 
It has 1,563 miles of railway within the State. The N. S. Rail- 
way operates on an agency basis on behalf of Hyderabad Govern- 
^— ment. ids d 4 Sn 
rabz s been recently divided into sixteen distriets, such 
as Heat Mounties: Raichur, Gulbarga, Bidar, Osmanabad, 
Bhir, Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nanded, Adilabad, Nizamabad, Medak, 
Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. 


; JAMMU & KASHMIR 


1 mir the northernmost State of India bordering 
| n de USSR, ‘Sinking and Tibet in the north and north-east and 
Pakistan on the west and South-west, has an area of 82,258 sq. miles. 
The altitude in the valley varies from 5,000 feet above the sea level. 
According to estimated population of 1950, the total population was 
4:37 millions. Although acceding to India as early as October, 1947, 


E ionship of the State with India is governed by the special 
ar ide B06 A ot the Constitution of India. 
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landlordism by passing of the Big Landed Estates Abolition Act 

with the result that lands have now passed to the tillers of the soil. 
The land route begins from Pathankot, the railway terminus  ' 

f Fast Punjab railway. The distance from Pathankot to Srinagar 

ia Jammu is 267 miles. The first 64 miles upto Jammu are by a 

` nicely metalled and tarred plain road and the rest leads through 

mountainous and picteresque scenery. The°Indian National Airways 
Ltd. are operating passenger service between Delhi and Srinagar. À 
Kashmir is divided into three provinces—Jammu Province, 

Kashmir Province and Frontier Provinces (including Ladak). 


MYSORE 


General—Mysore State is a table-land situated in the angle where 
the western and eastern ghats converge into the Nilgiris. On the 7 
East, the South and the North, it is surrounded by the Madras State. 
On the West and the North-west, it is bounded by the districts of 
South Canara and Dharwar respectively, and towards the South- 
west by Coorg. The general elevation rises from about 2,000 feet 
above sea-level, along the northern and southern frontiers to about 
3,000 feet at the central water-shed which separates the basin of the 
Krishna River in the North from that of the Cauvery in the South. vf 
It lies between North Latitude 12° and 14°; East Longitude 75? 
and 78°. 3 
The area of the State is 29,489 square miles; the population: 

90,72,000 (1951 census). Agriculture forms the main occupation of 
more than three-fourths of the population. 
Physically, the State divides itself into two regions—the ‘Maidan’ 


^ 
the State is» a 
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of sculpture. Travel is easy and pleasing. The climate is salubri- 
ous. Communications by road as well as by railway are well main- 
tained throughout the State. The State is well equipped with efficient 
hospitals, sanatoria and nursing homes. s 
Education—Special attention has been devoted to the expansion 
- and development of education in all its aspects. The State now spends 
annually about Rs. 3 crores on education. Tuition is free for the 
Depressed Classes. Hindi is being taught as a compulsory subject 
in the High Schools and as a second language in the Middle Schools, 
the Intermediate and the B.A. Classes. 

Constitution—The constitution of Mysore is as framed for States 
jn Part B of the I Schedule in the Indian Constitution, The State 
is exempted from the operation of Article 371 of the Constitution. 

Administration—For administrative purposes the State is divid- 
ed into nine Districts. The administration is carried on by the 
Maharaja as Rajapramukh and a Council of Ministers, which func- 
tions on the basis of joint responsibility. The Council consists of 
the Chief Minister and five other Ministers. 

Legislature—Mysore State has been given under the constitu- 
tion a bi-cameral legislature, namely, Mysore Legislative Assembly 
which consists of 100 Members, of which 99 are elected and one. 
nominated, and the Mysore Legislative Council which consists of 40 
Members, of which 32 are elected and 8 nominated. The State is 
also enabled, under the constitution, to send 11 Representatives to 
the House of the People and 6 Members to the Council of States. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


Travancore-Cochin State, formed by the integration of the erst- 
while Travancore and Cochin States on the ist July, 1949, is the 
southernmost Indian State occupying the south-west portion of the 

- Indian peninsula. It forms an irregular triangle with its apex at 
Cape Comorin bounded on the North and the East by the Madras 
State and washed in the west and south by the Arabian Sea, the | 
Indian Ocean and partly by the Bay of Bengal. 

From the Western Ghats on the East, the country undulates 
with hills of dense vegetation while low level cultivated plains skirt 
the backwaters and the Arabian Sea to the west. The physical 
features of the land fall into three well marked divisions : (1) the hilly 
tract marked by long spurs, extensive ravines and dense forests with 
gigantic trees providing valuable timber of every variety, including 
teak, blackwood, ebony, sandalwood, etc, with Fauna including 
elephant, bison, tiger, cheetah, leopard, wild boar, ambhur, ibex, 
bear, deer, wolf, fox, monkey, etc., and innumerable varieties of 
snakes and birds (2) the plains intersected by numerous rivers and 
streams and (3) the coastal belt covered with dense cocoanut planta- 
tions and marked by picturesque backwaters forming a cheap high- 


way for traffic. 
The State has an area of 9,143:9 sq. miles (one-third being 
. foyest area) and a population of 9,280,425, the density of population 
p being 1,015 per sq. mile. The percentage of population Diving 
" 4 ; we, 
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rural areas is 83:96 and that in the urban area 16:04. The sex ratio 
is 1,008 females ġo 1,000 males. 

Malayalam is the mother-tongue of the majority of population 
P being 80,12,685 Malayalam speaking people. Next comes 

amil which is spoken by 11,52,141 persons. 46,395 persons speak 

‘Konkani, 23,742 Telugu, 5,899 Canarese, 4,654 Hindi, 4,476 Gujarati, 

3,880 Marathi and 26,553 other languages. ° : 

With 53:76% literacy (64-47 for males and 43:23 for females) 

/ Travancore-Cochin leads other States in India in regard to educa- 

: tion; 25% of the total revenue is now earmarked for education. 

More than 16 lakhs of the population of the State are school-going 

children. Another quarter of a lakh of youth receive instruction in 

colleges which alone number 45 including a Medical College, an Engi- 

4 meering College and an Ayurveda College. There is also a highly 
advanced library organisation in the State. 

About 55% of the population depend on agriculture for their 
livelihood. Rice is the principal food crop of the State, tanioca 
coming second. Other sources of agrieultural wealth are cocoanut, 
arecanut, tea, coffee, cardamom, rubbér, pepper, ginger, lemongrass, 
sesamum, ground-nut, turmeric, etc. ! 

The abundance of natural resources, the existence of numerous 
rivers and waterways providing easy access to factories, the avail- 
ability of cheap electric power and above all, the unceasing efforts 
|. of Government to foster industrialisation, have contributed in no 
= small measure to the high degree of industrial advancement attained 
li by the State. By a careful harnessing of these natural resources in 
j which both Government and enterprising businessmen have played no 
mall part, quite a large number of industries of magnitude and 
variety like Minerals, Aluminium, Glass, Teatiles, Ceramics, Paper, 
Plywood, Sugar, Fertilisers antl Chemicals, Titanium oxide, Tiles, 
_ Matches, Cashew nuts, Engineering works, electrical goods, Rubber, 
j Transparent paper and Rayons, coir mats and mattings, cement, etc., 
y have sprung up in the State in recent times and today about seven 

hundred registered factories with about a lakh of employees make 
i their mighty contribution to the national endeavour at production. 
_ Among the mineral resources of the State are ilmenite, zircon and 
o thorium bearing monosite deposits. (of considerable importance in the 
" . production of atomic energy), besides abundant supplies of graphite, 
- mica and kaolin of exceptional quality. 

" The Coir Industry providing employment to about 5 to 6 lakhs 
of people, is the most important cottage industry in the State. Other 
important cottage industries are hand-loom weaving, palm-gur manu- 
facture, oil crushing, ivory and wood carving, embroidery and lace 
work, bee-keeping, Khadi, Kora grass mat weaving, fibre mats, 
= screwpine, pottery, ete. With a total number of 2,800 societies and 
^ aggregate working capital of Rs. 300 lakhs the cooperative movement. 
as made steady progress in the State especially during the last few 
ears and the reorganisation of the important cottage industries on 
4] -operative basis are being undertaken with financial and other assist- 
e from Government. _ NT 
The State is divided into four Districts—Trivandrum, Quilon, . 
ttayam and Trichur. Capital— Trivandrum. - 
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Under the Constitution the State has a Legislative Assembly 
consisting of 108 members. elected on the basis gf adult franchise 
‘and one member representing the Anglo-Indian community nomi- 
nated by the Raj Pramukh. The State is represented in the House 
of People by 12 members and in the Council of State by 6 members. — 

Over 2,000 age-old temples (Ananthasayanam, Janardanam, 
"Vaikom, Ettumanoor, Thiruwella, Aranmulay Kumarakoil,  Suchin- 
dram, Kanyakumari, _Trippunithura, Trichur, Pazhayannur, cte.,) 
open their portals to Hindus of every class. There are also a large 
number of old Churches and_historical monuments. . 

The Padmanabhapuram Palace and the Nattancherry Palace 
contain examples in situ of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, 
wood-carving and mural painting. The Art Galleries at Trivandrum || 
and Trichur house the finest collection of Asian paintings and exqui- 
site specimens of arts and crafts. The Zoological Gardens, the 
Museum, the Observatory, the School of Arts, the Veli Boat Club and 
the Aquarium are among the other attractions of the capital. 

Up in the hills, on the shores of the Periyar Lake, is the Royal 
Game Sanctuary, India's National Park, where wild life can be seen 
in its natural habitat. ) 

Cape Comorin—the Land's end of India where the three oceans l 
meet in eternal unity, the first rate Harbour at Cochin—a veritable | 

d 
X 


romance of marine engineering, the growing industrial centres and 
the famous Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Projects in the State are 
places of unique attraction. i ; 
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| | oe ` AJMER 


Ajmer is a territory placed about the centre of Rajasthan, and 
| T ith an area of 2,417 sq. miles and a population of 693,372 according 
n to 1951 census. Only a little less dry thanethe area to the west of 
A her and covered with^hills, the State is comparatively unsuitable 
|‘ for cultivation, yet producing jowar, bajra, wheat, barley, cotton and 
—— gram. Mica and marble are its main mineral resources and cotton 

f textile the main factory industry. Communications are good with 
by about 30 miles of railway, 68 miles of national highway. The metre 
gauge line and Western Railway passes through the State. 

‘Ajmer has been provided with a Legislative Assembly and 
Council of Ministers under the Part C States Act of 1951.. 

The Loco and Carriage workshops are the largest industrial 
works of the Western Railway in Ajmer. 

The main cottage industries are handloom-weaving and spinning 
and gota (golden and silver lace) factories. 


COORG 


Coorg, an enclave of 1,586 sq. miles of territory in south-west 
- Mysore bordering on Madras, had a population of 229,405 in 1951. 
^ With about 35 inches of average rainfall and about 3396 of her 
: ipo, sn covered by rich forest, she produces principally coffee, rice, 


4 ragi, spices and tea. Approachable by railway, she has also 324 
iles of surfaced and 61 miles-of unsurfaced roads. 

Coorg is essentially an agricultural state and chief crops here 
are rice, ragi, coffee, orange, cardamom, pepper and plantains. Tea 
and rubber are also grown in some parts of the State. Citrus and 
plantains are the two more important fruits in Coorg. 
~The State has got Legislative Council and a Council of Ministers 


under Part C States Act of 1951. 


BHOPAL 


Bhopal, erstwhile a principal state of Central India and enclosed 
now between Madhya Bharat and Madhya Pradesh, has an area of. 
“6,878 sq. miles with a population of 836,474 in 1951. Placed in a 
comparatively dry region with about 35 inches of annual rainfall, 
"her arable land, good soil in the main, produces wheat, jowar, gram | 
and pulses, rice, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. The State forests 
also are extensive and valuable. And the main industries of the 
state are cotton textiles, match, sugar, strawboard and chemicals. 

hopal is also rich in such mineral deposits as iron, mica, sand 

ite. — dod Y 1 Am "à 

5x he agreement for merger was signed by the Ruler on. April 30; 
949 and the State was taken over by a Chief Commissioner on behalf 
"of the Government of India on June 1, 1949. AENEIS: 

The State contains many remains of archaelogieal interesb— 
cipal of which is ‘the world famous Sanchi Topes which date rom 
d century B.O. ME 
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Part C States Act of 1951 provides Bhopal with a Legislative 
Assembly and a Council of Ministers. 


, BILASPUR 


D 

The Group of East Punjab Hill States included the State of 
Bilaspur which has an area of 453 sq. miles with a population of 
12,60,99 according to 1951 census. In view of the strategical import- 
ance of this State and the location of Bhakra Dam, which is a project 
of all-India importance, it was decided to take over the State as a 
separate centrally-administered unit. The State was taken over 
under central administration on 12th October, 1948. 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


Himachal Pradesh, comprises the territories of 21 Eastern 
Punjab Hill States nestling in’ the foothills of the Himalayas bet- 
ween Kashmir in the West and Uttar Pradesh in the Bast. It has 
an area of 10,451 sq. miles with a population of 98,33,67 according 
to 1951 census. The biggest of the merging States was Mandi. It 
was inaugurated on 15th April, 1948. Heavily wooden and assured 


of high rainfall, the State has two blocks, one to the west of Punjab . 


bounded by the U.P. on the west and at the foot of the Himalayas 
and the other to the north of Punjab and bounded by Jammu and 


Kashmir. Wheat, maize, barley, rice, ragi, gram and sugarcane and €) 


potato are its principal crops, tea of small quantities being also 


grown. This State's forests contain the largest quantities of coni- 


ferous timber in northern India and they are the main source of 
revenue in the State. Potato is the chief cash crop. 

Its main crops are maize, rice and potato besides fruits from 
its famous orchards. Communication is still very difficult throughout 
the territory and industry except in the cottage scale is relatively 
unknown. The State is now divided into four administrative 
districts, Mansu, Sirmur, Mandi and Chamba. 

Historically these States were founded by Rajput immigrants 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, who had sought these Himalayan 
retreats to preserve their cultural freedom. Their cultural tradi- 
tion brought from Rajputana greatly contributed to the creation of 

^ Kangra, School of Art which marked a special phase of Indian paint- 
‘ing which flourished between 1750 to 1850. 


Part C States Act of 1951, provides the State with a Legislative 


Assembly and a Council of Ministers. 
- The names of Indian States that compose Himachal Pradesh 
are Chamba, Sirmur, Suket, Baghal, Baghat, Balson, Bushahar, 
Bhajji, Beja, Darkoti Dhami, Jubbal, Keonthal, Kumarsain, Kunihar 
Kuthar, Mahlog, Mangal; Sangri, Tharoach and Mandi. Í 


KUTCH 
— * Kutch with her north frontier with the Sind Province of Pakista 
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area of 16724 sages miles and a population of 567,606 according to 1951 
census.. Some portion of the State is occupied by what is known as 
the Rann of Kutch which is covered by water during. most part of 
the year. This State, spoken of by the ancient Greeks for her 
maritime trade facilitated by deep calm, water approaches, has a 
good arable soil which produces in the main wheat, bajra, jowar, 
barley and cotton. Excluding the salty marsh known as the Rann 
of Cutch, near the frontier with Sind, State is rich in gypsum, clays, 
limestone, @on and lignite. Well-known for beautiful embroidery 
and silver work, the State also manufactures silk and cotton goods. 
Trade, as of yore, is still mainly carried by sea. In view of the 
geographical situation of the State and the potentialities of this area, 
the development of which will require a considerable amount of 
money as well as technical assistance, which neither the State by 
itself nor the State of Saurashtra with whieh it was possible to 
integrate the State could provide, it was decided that the best 
solution of the State would be to treat it as a centrally administered 
unit. Agreement was accordingly signed by the Ruler on 4th May, 
1948 and the administration was taken over by a Chief Commissioner 
on behalf of the Government of India on 1st June, 1949. 

"The State is provided with a Council of Advisers under Part C 
States Act of 1951. 


MANIPUR 


Manipur, hilly state on the eastern borders of Assam and protru- 
ding into Burma is another border State which has great strategic 
importance. It is, for the most part, surrofnded by tribal hills areas 
in Assam; on the east itis bounded by the tribal territories of 
Burma. The security arrangements of this area require the special 
attention of the Government of India and it was therefore decided 
to take it over for central administration. Forests of various kinds 
cover the great part of her mountain ranges; the chief staple crop 
of this strategic State is rice ; tea also is being produced in small 
quantities, other vegetable productions are fruits and cotton. Hand- 
loom industry,is the principal industry of the State. The admini- 
stration was taken over by a Chief Commissioner on 15th October, 
1949. . 
In the Imphal Valley the people are mostly Vaishnavas. Their 
language is a branch of the Kuki-Chin family with diversities. Mani- 

uris sum to possess an inborn love for music and dance, Manipuri 
ance is one of the classes of Indian Dances. 

Manipur is noted for the exellence of its breed of horses. The 
English game of polo has its orgin in this remote corner of the world. 


Under Part C States Act of 1951, the State is provided with a - 


Council of Advisers. 


TRIPURA 


Tripura, an ancient hilly State lying to the south-west of 
Assam and protruding into Hast Pakistan, has an area of 4,088 sq. 
‘miles with a population of 639,029 according to 1951 census. Very 
ich in her forest resources as also mineral resources including petro- 
rich i $ 
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U 
leum, her agricultural produce includes, rice jute, tea, sugarcane, 1 
cotton, oilseeds, etc. Besides handwoven cotton goods of unique f 
designs, the State has at present very few industries. Her only 4 | 
means of communication now with the Union are by air and through &. 
a newly diverted road through Assam. < j 
Tripura’s frontier with Pakistan runs to about 720 miles on the 
North-west, West, South and south-east. Its opening with India » 
runs to about 180 miles. ^ D 
The State was taken over by a Chief Commissioner @n behalf of 
the Government of India on 15th October, 1949. : 
The State is provided with a Council of Advisers under Part € 
States Act of 1951. 
E 
1 


VINDHYA PRADESH 


.. Vindhya Pradesh was formed by union of 85 Baghelkhand and 
Bundelkhand States on April 2, 1948 with a total area of 23,603 sq. 
miles and a population of 3,574,690 according to 1951 census. It is 
situated between the U.P. and M.P. The fertile soil of the area 
assured of about 40 inches of rainfall annually, yields among other 
things rice, wheat, jowar, gram and pulses. The forest-resources | 
are also considerable. W 

Rewa, the biggest unit among these, also contains such valuable | 
minerals as coal, manganese, bauxite, and limestone. Panna, another 
unit containing diamonds. Industries are of recent growth and have æ 

- yet to be developed in this hilly tracts of territory with little of good 
communications. Vindhya Pradesh is situated right in the centre 
of the Indian Union and 16 is essential to set up a stable administra- 
tion and to develop means of communication in this area. 

About twenty five minerals occur in Vindhya Pradesh of which 
nine are being worked out at present, namely, coal diemeni mo- 
Stone, corundum, oehres, fireclay, stilliminite, baryües and flagstone 
and building stone. t į 

The State was at first integrated as an Union of States with the 
Maharaja of Rewa as Rajpramukh and the Maharaja of Panna as 
Upa Rajpramukh. But due to the chronic jealously between the two 

- groups of States, it was thought that a common government repre- 
gentative of the people of all the integrated States would operate 
as a unifying force and attenuate the disruptive local affiliations. 
So the only alternative was its conversion into centrally administered. 
unit, and from dat January, 1950 Government of India took over the 
administration of the State to be ruled as Chief Commissioner's 


State. 
ere tinder Part C Staten Act of 1951 the Stale in provided with n 
Legislntivo Assembly and a Council of Ministers. ’ 
ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


J 
- The Andaman Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from 
ape Nerrais in Burma, 780 from Calcutta, and 740 from Madra 
large islands closely grouped together are called the Grea 
ans, and to the south is the island of little Andaman. The: 
diis n) KAG UN 
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are some 204 islets, the two principal groups being the Ritchie 
Archipelago and the Labyrinth Islands. The total area is 3,215 sq. 
& miles. The Great Andaman group is about 219 miles long and, at 
the widest, 32 miles broad. The group, densely wooded, contains 
many valuable trees, both hard wood and soft wood. The best known 
of the hard woods is the padauk or Andaman red wood; gurjan is 
also well-known and is in great demand for the manufacture of 
plywood. Large quantities of soft wood are supplied to match 


factories. 
n The islands possess a number of harbours and safe anchorages, 


middle and Port Cornwallis in the north. The original inhabitants 
. of the islands are of a small Negrito type who live in the forests 
by hunting and fishing. They have no fixed habitation, and do no 
cultivation. Their civilization is about that of the Stone Age. Their 
numbers, are not known as they prefer to avoid all contact with civil- 
zation. The total population of the Andaman Islands (excluding 
the aborigines) is 30,971 aecording to 1951 census. Coconut, coffee 
and rubber are great sources of income. The islands are slowly being 
made self-sufficient in paddy and rice, and now grow approximately 
half their annual requirements. No proper survey of the mineral 
resources.of these islands has yet been undertaken. 
From 1858 to March 1942 the islands were used by the Govern- 
. ment of India as a penal settlement for convicts serving life sentences 
j^ and long terms. The islands were occupied by the Japanese forces 
| “lon the 23rd of March, 1942, and reoccupied by the Allies on 8th 
October, 1945. On reoccupation the penal settlement was abolished. 
The Andaman Islands are administered Shy the President acting 
through a Chief Commissioner and an Advisory Gouncil of 5 
Members. The seat of administration is at Port Blair, which is 
connected with Caleutta and Madras by a mail steamer which calls 
ap imately onee ever or 4 weeks ni ni ir, islan 
are. “connected. to "India by wireless telegraphy.. ka naa NEMUS 
The Nicobar Islands are situated to the south of the Andamans, 
75 miles from Little Andaman. The British formally took possession 
in 1869. 
miles. The islands are usually divided into 3 groups (southern, 
central and northern, the chief islands in each being respectively, 
Great Nicobar, Camotra with Nancowrie and Car Nicobay. There 
js a fine land-locked harbour between the islands of Camotra and 
Nancowrie, known as Nancowrie Harbour. “The coconut is the main 
item of trade, and a major item in their diet; and they have been 
-  eultivating the coconut for as long as anyone ean remember, 
TE " The Nicobar islands were occupied by the DRESS forces in 
I. ly 1042; and Car Nicobar was EL at g hig kal baso, 
{Pho Allies reoccupied the islands on the 9th of October 1945. The 
n apanese built some ronds in Car Nicobar and a small jetty at Mala- 
ca in Car Nicobar. They also built a small jetty in the harbour at 


Naneowrle. — h ay ; 
- The islands are part of the Chief Commissionership of the 


EANA 


“ notably Port Blair in the south, Elphinstone and Bonington in the 


There, are 19 islands, 7 uninhabited ; total area, 635 square - 


| 


STATES BORDERING INDIA 


SIKKIM ~ 4 


Sikkim lies between India and Tibet and is"flanked by Nepal and 
Bhutan. The Singalila and Chola ranges which run southward from 
the main chain of the Himalayas, separate Sikkim from Nepal on 
the west and from Tibet and Bhutan in the east. The country has 
an area of 2,745 sq. miles, its extreme length from north to south 
being 73 miles and its extreme width 55 miles. Its population is 
135,646 according to 1951 census and Buddhism is the religion of the 
ruling family. \ 

Rhododendrons are one of the glories of Sikkim. There are as 
many as 40 species of them. There are about 500 different kinds 
of orchids in Sikkim. b : 

Sikkim had long been treated as an Indian State but with a 
special position in view of its geographical situation. Political rela- 
tions between India and Sikkim is dated from 1817 and until the 
transfer of power in August 1947, they were regulated by a treaty 
signed in 1861. Since the transfer of power, these relations were 
governed by a Standstill Agreement which broadly speaking, kept 
the old arrangements alive until a new treaty had been negotiated. 

A new treaty between India and Sikkim has been signed on 5th 
"December, 1950 providing for the continuance of this State as a pro- 4 
tectorate of India enjoying autonomy in regard to its internal affairs. 
By it, all previous treaties between British Government and Sikkim 
were cancelled. The "Government of India is responsible for the 
defence and territorial integrity of Sikkim. It has the right to take 
such measures as it considers necessary for the defence of Sikkim 
or the security of India. In particular, the Government of India 
has the right to send troops anywhere within Sikkim. Government 
of Sikkim shall not import any arms, ammunitions or other warlike 
materials without the previous consent of the Indian Government. 
The external relations of Sikkim is conducted and regulated solely by 
the Government of India and Sikkim shall have no dealings with any. 
foreign power. Government of India have the exclusive right of 
constructing, maintaining and regulating railways, aerodromes, posts, 
telegraphs, telephones, wireless in Sikkim. Indian nationals within 
Sikkim is subject to the laws of Sikkim and subjects of Sikkim with- 
in India is subject to the laws of India. Government of India agreed 
to pay Rs. 1 lakhs annually to Sikkim. Capital—Gangtok. 


BHUTAN 


Bhutan is a small land-locked semi-independent State lying on 


the south-east slope of the Himalayas bordered on the south and 


west by the Union of India. The importance of Bhutan to India’s 


defence, oceupying as it does a strategic place om the north-eastern 

- border alongside Nepal and Sikkim is obvious, specially with Tibet 
- completely falling under the control of Communist China. . i 
” Bhutan did not belong to the category of Indi 
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ual sense of "the term. Before the conclusion of the new treaty 
EE ihe Governments of India and Bhutan, which was signed 
% at Darjeeling on August 8, 1949, the main instruments governing 

India’s relations with Bhutan were the Sinchula Treaty of 1865 as 
amended by the Treaty of 1910, between the former Government of 
India and the Government of Bhutan. Under the treaty of 1949, the 
Government of India undertook to exercise no interferences in inter- 
nal administration of Bhutan. On their part, the Government of 
Bhutan agreed to be guided by the advice of the Government of 
India in regard to their external relations. The Government of 
India is to pay to Bhutan annually a sum of rupees five lakhs. 
Government of India also returned to Bhutan Government, about 32 
sq. miles of territory known as Dwangiri. The treaty provides 
among other things, that Bhutan shall be free to import with the 
assistance and approval of the Government of India whatever arms, 
amunitions warlike materials or stores may be required for Bhutan. 
'This arrangement will hold good só long Government of Bhutan is 
friendly to India and there is no danger to India for such imports. 
Bhutan also agreed that there should be no export of arms and 
ammunitions across the frontier of Bhutan either by the Government 
of Bhutan or by private individuals. The treaty also provides for 
extradition. 

As for the administration of the country, the ruler is absolute. 
There is no appeal, no court of law. There is no political party. The 
X» country is divided into nine provinces and each province is under the 

administrative control of a Penlop who resembles the feudal 
Zamindars of India. It is through theseenine Penlops and their 

(chief secretaries) that the Maharaja rules the Country. 

Ruler—H. H. the Maharaja Jigme Dorji Wangchuk 


NEPAL © 


Nepal is a land-locked country between India and Tibet. Its 
area is about 56,000 sq. miles with a population of about 5,580,000. 
The greater part of the country is mountainous. The relations of 
> Nepal with thé Government of India were regulated by the treaty of 
P 1816 and subsequent agreements. With the transfer of power in 

India, the two governments have exchanged representatives at the 
| -highest level. Nepal has also established international relations 
j with England and U.S.A. Nepal has three distinctions, i.e., it is the 
only : Hindu Independent State of the world, it contains Mount 
Everest, the height measured mountain in the world. It produces 
x the toughest fighting men in the world—the Gorkhas. 

The ruling power had been so long the hereditary Ranas. 

[ss theoretically the king was- supreme ruler but the real power 
1 } 


was vested in the Prime-Minister. This domination by an aristo- 
cratic hereditary party was always resented by general mass of the 
people and this unrest came to a head in 1950, when insurgents rose 
against the Rana rule and tried to establish a democratic form, of 
Government. The king who was always sympathetic to this popular 
cause fled to India. After much fighting and at the intervention of 
‘Government of India, a compromise was effected under which 
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coalition ministry was formed. But it did not work smoothly ; so 
the government passed into the hands of popular ministry ‘to the 
entire exclusion of the ruling Ranas. 

Two treaties—one treaty of peace and friendship and other a 

. treaty of trade and commerce have been signed between the Govern- 
_ ments of India and Nepal on July 31, 1950. In the first treaty, two / 
governments agree mutually to acknowledge and respect the complete 
sovereignty, .territorial integrity and independence of each other. 
India and Nepal will inform each other of “any serious friction or 
misunderstanding” with a neighbouring state likely to impair their 

relations. 

Two Governments agreed to appoint Consuls-General. Govern- 
ment of Nepal shall be free to import from and through India, arms. 
ammunitions or warlike materials and equipment necessary for the 
security of Nepal. Both Governments agreed to grant on à recipro- 
cal basis, to the nationals of one country in the territories of the 

- other the same privileges in thé matter of residence, ownership of 
property, partieipation in trade and commerce, movement and other 
privileges of a similar nature. In economie matters, each govern- 
ment guarantees "national treatment" to the citizens of the other in 
its territory. Capital —Khatmandu. A 


: King—His Majesty Tribhuvan Bikram Shah Deva. 


1 


1 TIBET 


i i 
Tibet occupies a strategie position between the northern frontier 
of Indian continent and borders of Soviet Russia and communist 
- China. With an area of some 460,000 sq. miles, she has a popula- 
- tion which is thought to be near five million and of these it is said 
ever 800,000 are Buddhist monks living in 3,000 monsteries that are 
- to be found scattered about the country. The altitude of Tibetan 
. plateau averages 15,000 ft., but of course there are many mountains 
considerably higher. Communications are for foot-traflie only and 
journeys must be reckoned in days and weeks. But it is quite wrong 
- to think that the whole country, as bleak, barren and cold. It is 
. Chang Tang, the northern plateau, that is treeless, wind swept 
^ barren area. To the east and south-east the deep gorges of the 
rivers make that part a terrain that is difficult to penetrate. Mueh 
of the rest of the country is fertile and produces good crops. "There 
- are excellent grazing grounds in western Tibet, described as a land 
of p Se nony in E d Pes. i } 

. Bu ism came into the coun rom India in tj een 
“and the Tibetan has moulded it into the present MR MY E 
"Phe strong religious leader during 10th to 13th centuries was a * s 
- Bengali religious reformer Atisha and he was instrumental in spread- 


uddhism in the country. j 
‘he present Dalai Lama is a minor and was discovered in 1935 


holder of n 


"years after the death of the previous and 13th hold 
jon. : i MN 


e Chinese influence and pot e : 
vay eS URB T YT * 4 


century when Chine n d 
authority. But, Chinese influence on Tibet was always loose and at 


the end of the 19th century it was merely nominal. 

An Anglo-Chinese Convention was signed in 1890 under which 
a trade centre was opened at Yatung in Tibet but it was never look- 
ed upon with favour by Tibet which often violated this convention. 
As a result of thispa Tibet Mission under the leadership of Col. 
Younghusband was sent to Lhasa, when a fighting took place be- 
tween Tibetans and the British. So Tibetans were forced to sign 
a new convention in September 7, 1904 providing for erection of 
boundary posts between Sikkim and Tibet, opening of three trade 
marts, unrestricted traffic by existing routes and payment of heavy 
indemnity. This convention of 1904 was again ratified in 1906. 

From 1906 the Chinese Government tried to establish greater 
authority over Tibet by force, and Dalai Lama had to flee from the 
country, but in 1912 when Chinese revolution took place, Tibetans 
was able to drive Chinese almost beyond Tibet. Dalai Lama return- 
ed to Lhasa from India where he had taken shelter, In 1913 a tri- 
parite Conference was held in Simla between the Chinese, Tibetans 
and the British to settle their mutual relations, but at the last mo- 
ment the Chinese withdrew from the Conference and the British 
and Tibetans signed a treaty which settled the relations between the 
two countries. 

From 1918 to 1933 there were constant friction and fighting 
petween the Chinese and Tibetans which kept the relation between 
two countries always confused. In 1918 the Tibetans almost com- 
pletely cleared the country: of Chinese troops. With the death of 
18th Dalai Lama’ in 1933 the country was being ruled by a regent. 
14th Dalai Lama, the present occupant aSsumed the charge of the 
country in Sept. 1939.’ In 1923 the Panchen Lama (second import- 
ant Lama, also known as Tashi Lama) had to flee to China due to 
quarrel with Dalai Lama where he died in 1937. A new incarnation 
found out as Panchen Lama was not accepted by Dalai Lama. This 
divided the country into parties. Communist Government in 
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hinese Emperor invaded the country and established | 


J 


China now tried to establish its firm hold on Tibet and took up the . ¥ 


cause of Panchen Lama and invaded the country on the pretext of 
liberating Tibet in 1950.. The Communist Government of China have 
greatly consolidated their position and Chinese garrisons have been 
placed in almost all parts of Tibet. T l; 

India’s relationship with Tibet remained fluid for several decades 
till a conference was held in 1914 at Simla under the presidency of 
Sir Henry MeMohan at which the wellknown “Simla Convention” 
was drafted. The Convention recognised the autonomy of Tibet 
under Chinese authority. 1 

India’s relationship was conducted through the British Agent 
and Political Officer in Sikkim, with the assistance of Trade Agents 
at Gyantse, Yatung and Gartok, but in 1936, India established direct 
contact with the Tibetan Government in view of political develop- 
ments in that country with Chinese suzerainty remaining merely 
nominal rather than effective. 4 

With the changes that have now taken place in Tibet and with 


the Chinese now in effective control of Tibet, the relationship has . 
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now been sought to be placed on a more formal and accepted 
diplomatic basis. 1 E 

"With the establishment of Chinese Suizerenty in Tibet, the re- 
lation between Tibet and India has also been changed from 1952. 
The Government of India and China have agreed that Indian Mission 
should henceforth be designated Consulate-General. This new ar- 
rangement replaces 16 yeur-old Indian Missionjand also marks the 
formal end of India's direct foreign relations with Tibetan Govern- 
ment. The change in the status of Indian Mission shows that 
;Chinese Government have now full control of foreign relations in Tibet 
for the first time in history. Under the present agreement a full- 
fledged Consulate-General begins to function. The significant provi- 
sion in the agreement is the continuance of India's three "Trade 
Agencies at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung. The trade agencies will be 
under the overall charge of the Indian Consulate-General at Shaga. 


PAKISTAN 


Area—The area of Pakistan is 365,907 square miles which is 
about equal to the combined area of France, Italy, Belgium and 
Holland. t 

Pakistan comprises two regions, generally spoken of West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan lying respectively to the north-west and 
north-east of India. While West Pakistan embraces practically the 
whole of the valley of the Indus and its tributaries on either side, 


East Pakistan covers the vast lower valley of the Brahmaputras- 


The two regions are separated from each other by about a thousand 
miles of Indian territory. The distance between two Pakistan by 
sea is 3,000 miles. e = 

Western Pakistan—It comprises the West Punjab, Sind, Balu- 
chistan, North-West Frontier Province and the tribal areas and states 
that lie between that province and Afghanistan and the other 
acceding States. f t 

East Pakistan—Though fringed with hills on its northern and 
eastern borders, East Pakistan is almost wholly a country of plains 
Few parts of it are more than 600 feet above sea level It i8 
watered by mighty rivers such as the great silt-bearing Dim 
putra and the channels into which the Ganges pours itself in its rush 
towards the sea. The monsoon winds bring an abundance of rainfall 
and consequently there are in addition snow-fed rivers, innume: tl 
streams, large and small and depressions full of water. AE: 


DESCRIPTION OF PROVINCES 


Punjab—Comprises the western part of the j 
province as defined by Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s fona un ee 
the award, the districts attached to Pakistan are (a) Lahore di ision 
Ua Lahore, Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Sheikpura and Sialkot ace 
Main centres, (b) Rawalpindi division including Rawa pindi, Att elk, 
us Mianwali and Shahpur, (c) Multan division includin. 3 Multan 
“Dera Ghazi Khan, Lyallpur, Montgomery and Muzaffargarh. n 

Yorth-West Frontier Proyince—Is the most Strats 
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of Pakistan and was incorporated in Pakistan asa result of the 
referendum in duly 1947. It consists of the settled districts and 
tribal areas. d 
Á Roughly, the North-West Frontier Province is the country lying 
inort of Baluchistan between the Indus and the Durand boundary 
line of Afghanistan. The province falls imto three distinct geogra- 
phieal sections; the? cis-Indus district of Hazara; the “settled 
districts" of Peshawar, Mardan, Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
lying between the Indus and the mountain range of the north; and 
the wild, rugged, arid and stony country on the north and west bet- 
ween the settled distriets and the Durand Line. 

Sind—Which came into existence as a separate entity as result 
of the division of the Bombay Presidency on April 1, 1936, has an 
area (excluding Khairpur State) of 50,443 sq. miles and a population 
of 46,19,000 according to 1951 census. Sind coast lines are nearly 
150 miles long. Large part of Sind belongs to Great Indian Desert. 

' Baluchistan—Has a total area of 52,900 sq. miles and comprises 
(a) Frontier British Baluchistan proper (b) leased and tribal areas, 
(c) Baluchistan States covering 79,546 sq. miles of which Kalat and 
Las Bela are the most important. The Province is predominantly 
Muslim. The climate is semi-desert or desert. The province is 
outside the influence, of monsoon. Rainfal does: mot usually 
exceed 8 inches in a year. The density of population is the 
smallest of all provinces of India and Pakistan. The people belong 
__ to the three principal races,—Brahui, Baluchi and Pathan. Most 
of the territory of Baluchistan consists of four States Kalat, Las 
jb as, Ukaran and Makran, the latter nominally a feudatory of the 
— former. Khan of Kalat exercises only a ague suzerainty. Out- 
side these is Baluchistan proper. 

East Pakistan—Consists of East Bengal and Sylhet district- 
Eastern Pakistan is almost wholly a country of plains. Few parts 
of it are more than 600 feet above sea level. It consists following 
districts—(a) Chittagong Division including the districts of Chitta- 
gong, Noakhali, Tippera and Chittagong Hill Tracts, (b) Dacca 
Division including the districts of Dacca, Faridpur, Bakerganj and 
Mymensingh, (c) Rajshahi Division including the districts of Raj- 
shah, Rangpur, Pabna, Bogra, Dinajpur, Kushtea, Jessore and 
Khulna, . 

Pakistan States—The States that have joined Pakistan are as 
follows—Bhawalpur, Kalat, Khairpur, Las Bela, Kharan, Chitral, 

Hn Dir, Swat, Amb and Phulera. 
/ Bhawalpur is in the extreme south-west of Punjab. The State 
has an area of 15,980 sq. miles. 1 
|| Kalat is the biggest State in Pakistan, It lies on the western 
$ border of Pakistan. It has an area of 53,995 sq. miles. x 
NEL The whole State is divided into five divisions—Kachhi, Sardwan, 
h halawan, Makran and Kharan. The later is semi-independent. 
Khairpur State lies in Upper Sind with an area of over 6,000 sq. 
miles. The climate is hot and dry, because the average rainfall is 
never more than 15" per year. Agriculture is the chief occupation 
- ofthe people. Wheat, cotton and other grains are the main products. 
NI Chitral lies in the north-west of Western Pakistan. It has an 
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area of about 4,000 sq. miles. The valleys of the State are extremely 
fertile. Wheat, baley, maize, and rice are grown abundantly. 

Dir is a small State of 3,000 sq. miles. 2 

Swat is Situated in the valley of Swat river on the borders of 
N.W.F. Province. It can be divided into two sections—Swat Kohis- 
tan and Swat proper, 6 

Amb is situated in the upper valley of the Indus. Its area is 
only 225 sq. miles. 1 

~ Phulera is another small State. It consists of 98 small villages. 

Religion—The dominant religion of Pakistan is Islam. Hindu 
population in Western Pakistan is now very small after mass evacua- 
tion following the communal riots. In East Pakistan due to migra- ~ 
tion Hindu population would be less than 20 p.c. There is consider- | 
able Christian population in West Punjab. . 

Language—In the extreme North-West of Pakistan, Baluchi, 
Pushtu and Brahwi languages are spoken. The principal language 
of N.W.N. Province is Pushtu which does not belong to the Indo- 
Aryan family of language. The language of Sindhi is Sindhi 
written in Perso-Arabic script. Urdu is the main language in 
Punjab. But Punjabj is also spoken by the large number of people 
in Punjab, which is a sister dialect of prakrit and bears a close 
resemblance of Urdu. Bengali is spoken by the 99 per cent of the © 
East Bengal and Sylhet. ` i 4 


DRAFT PAKISTAN CONSTITUTION 


Main points of the Pakistan Basic Principles Committee of the £ 
akistan constituent Assembly which has drawn up draft of 
akistan constitution are as follows.— 5 


~ Head of the State—It had also been expressly laid down that 
the Head of the State should be a Muslim. , 
The Head of the State would appoint a Board of five persons | 
well-versed in Islamic law to advise him on questions of repugnancy | 
' of laws to the Koran and such other questions. Bills which were 
thus questioned would be sent to the legislature for reconsideration, | 
but the decision would be of the majority of the House. 
Pakistan constitution would be a federal form of Government in 
which the residuary powers would remain with the Centre. 

The Head of the State would be elected at a joint sitting of both 
Houses of the Federal Legislature which can also remove him. His 
term of office should be five years and no person should be allowed 
to hold this office consecutively for more than two full terms, There 
is a provision for the removal of the Head of the State by the Federal 
Legislature on a resolution being passed at a KN Aa go ed m 
Houses by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the total | 
ength of the two Houses. 
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Baluchistan States 2, Khairpur State 2 and the Capital of the 
Federation 4. 4 T 
The Lower House (House of the People) will have 400 members, 
Rattaiso on the same parity principle, i.e. 200 would be for East Bengal 
while the remaining 200 would be broken up in West Pakistan as 
follows—West Punjab 90, Sind 30, N.W.F.P. 25, Tribal Areas 17, 
Bhawalpur 13, Baluchistan 5, Baluchistan States 5, Khairpur State 
4 and the Capital of the federation 11. 

Both the Houses of the Federal legislature would be elected for 
five years, The Head of the State may convene a joint sitting of 
both the Houses. 3 

There should be three lists of subjects called the Federal, the 
Unit and concurrent lists, Residuary powers would vest in the 


Federation. 
Ministers—The Council of Ministers with the Prime-Minister at 
" the head will aid and advise the Head of the State in the exercise of 


his funetions. Head of the State will appoint the Prime-Ministers 
and other office holders on the advicé of the Prime-Minister. Council 
of Ministers is collectively responsible to the House of the People. 
The Prime-Minister will be responsible to the Lower House and 
all financial Bills will originate in this House. A Ministry is remov- 
, able by no confidence motion passed in the Lower House. 
" No recommendation on the point of State language has been. 
made and a decision in this regard will be taken by the Constituent 


i Assembly directly. 
VN East Bengal wil have 153 Muslims, 24 Scheduled Castes, 20 
"Caste Hindus, one Christian, two Buddhists. Punjab will have 88 
“Muslims and two Christians; Sind wil have 27 Muslims, two 
Scheduled Castes and one Hindu; Karachi will have ten Muslims 
and one Parsi. Other provinces will have only Muslim members. 
The 400-member Lower House will have 53 non-Muslims. There is 
no reservation for women and this is considered a-victory for the 
Mullahs. 
| Kashmir and Junagadh—The report said: “The representation 
| 


of Kashmir and Junagadh in the House of the People and the House 
t of Units should be determined by the Federal Legislature by law, 
$ but not so as to affect the parity between East and West Pakistan 
in either House", 
s Separate Electorates— The report makes provision for separate 
electorates and breaks up Pakistanis into six categories; Muslims, 

Scheduled Castes, Hindus other than Scheduled Castes, Christians, 
1 Buddhists and others, and Parsis. No weightage has been provided. 
48 Agriculture—Agriculture is the mainstay of the Dominion, 
yi Pakistan’s position regarding agriculture is superior to India. The 
t soil is naturally fertile and while Eastern Pakistan has an abundance 
ff of rainfall, Western Pakistan has one of the world's finest Systems 
of canal irrigation. The principal agricultural produce of Pakistan 
n is rice, wheat, jawar, bajra, maize, cotton, tobacco and jute. Food 
F, 7 crops mainly rice and wheat account for 77:5 p.c. of the total area 
+ under principal crops. About 75 per cent of Indian jute is produced 
j in Pakistan and along with longsand medium staple cottons of West 
A Punjab and Sind, she occupies an enviable position. Main centre 4 
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Pakistan's rice production is East Bengal. Pakistan is an agricul- 
tural surplus area and normally has a surplus for “export. 
Wheat—Both West Punjab and Sind are surplus wheat areas. 
The production area is West Punjab, Sind and States of Bhowalpur E 
and RAIN " 
ram—Pakistan’s share in gram production is about 15 p.c. 
of total Indian production. ei i tio n 
Sugarcane—The sugarcane cultivation is mainly confined to x 
West Punjab and East Bengal. But the production is small to meet 4 
_ the entire requirement. 
Rice—Wast Bengal is the richest area in Pakistan for production 
of rice. Sind is also a surplus rice area. 
Cotton—Comes from West Punjab, Sind and States of Bhawalpur 
. and Khairpur and also a small quantity from N.W.F. Province. 
Best variety of Indian cotton is produced in Pakistán (West Punjab 


and Sind). 
Silk—The chief areas of silk production is Rajshahi district, - 
Rangpur district and Bogra district of Eastern Pakistan. : 
Jute—Pakistan and India hold a world monopoly of jute, of 
which Pakistan produces about 75 p.c. 3 
Tobacco—Pakistan’s production of tobacco mainly comes from 
Eastern Pakistan such as Rangpur, Dinajpur and Chittagang Hill 
. Tracts. Certain quantities are also grown in the Punjab, Sind, and 
N.W.F. Province. s 
Wool—The N.W.F.P. produces 3,200,000 lbs. of wool annually 
| and sheep found in Kagan yields wool which can be matched with ^ 
. the finest wool in the world. Pakistan wool is practically all of 
carpet variety, althoug^ small quantities of superior grades are 
produced.' It is also available in Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan. 
d Tea—Is produced mainly in Sylhet and Chittagong and Tippera 
areas of East Bengal and it has an exportable quantity of tea. 
Trade—Pakistan’s chief exports are cotton and jute, which 
together make up well over half the value of the country’s export 
trade, followed by hides and skins, fish and fertilisers etc. in that 
order. m 
Pakistan's imports comprise iron, steel and other metals, 
machinery, mill-stone, coal, mineral oils, cotton, woolen and silk yarn 
and cloth, motor cars, bicycles, radios, instruments and apparatus 
of various kinds, china and glassware, medicines, drugs and luxury . 
goods. The most important of manufactured goods are cotton 
textiles which account for about 50% of the tota imports. India, 
United Kingdom and U.S.A. are the principal exporting countries. 
Livestock and Fisheries—In the agricultural economy of Pakis- 
tan, livestock plays an important role. Pakistan produces annually. 
4,000,000 pieces of hide and 5,000,000 pieces of skin. Those are 
exported mostly to Europe and America, as also 250,000 tons of - 
ones. Pakistan possesses some of the best breeds of cattle, sheep, |, 
roats, horses and camels, The well-defined breeds of cattle are Red 
dhi and Sahiwal for milk, Thari, Bhagnari and Dhanni for | 
aught and Lohani and Rojhan, a light type. Ravi and Nili are | 
known buffalo breeds. Most of the sheep population is confined | 
estern Pakistan. The important sheep breeding areas. are "m 
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N.W.E.P., Baluchistan and Sindh. The important breeds of sheep are 

fat-tailed Hashtmagri, Harnai, Bibrik and Waziri and thin-tailed 

Demani,.Kaghani and Sohi. Baluchistan and West Punjab are the 

| est horse breeding areas. Camels are bred in the arid regions 
particularly in Sind, Bhawalpur and Makran. 

In fisheries too, Pakistan has abundant resources. East Bengal, 

- Sind and Baluchistan ‘have access to marine fisheries, The Gange- 
tic delta of the Sunderbans and Indus delta are exeremely rich in 
estuarine fisheries. 

Minerals—Pakistan is not rich in mineral resources excepting 
in chromite, gypsum and to some extent in petroleum. Baluchistan 
has considerable untapped mineral wealth. In Chitral, Pakistan has 
the sub-continent’s only deposits of antimony. 

Chromite—It is the only major mineral available in Pakistan 
(in Hindubagh of Baluchistan). It is the second largest chromite 
deposit in the world. 

Sulphur—Largest known deposit of sulphur in Pakistan is in the 
Kalat State of Baluchistan and also available in Koh-i-Sultan moun- 
tain in Baluchistan. 

Fullers Earth—Is available in West Punjab and N.W.F. 
Province. J 

Petrolewn—Production of pertoleum for undivided India was 
81:99 million gallons in 1945 of which Pakistan area’s share was 
estimated at 12 million gallons. The only important oilfield is Karur 
jn the West Punjab and Dhulian. 

A Gypsum—Pakistan has extensive deposits of gypsum, mostly in 
‘he Punjab, but also in N.W.F.P. 
M Fireclay—The only source of fireclay àn Pakistan is Ratucha 
mine. i 
Y Salt—Pakistan is rich in salt. Tt produces some of the purest 
rock salt in the world. It is available in the Khewra mines of the 
- — Punjab Salt Range. 
Industries—Pakistan is essentially an agricultural country. She 
has neither big industries nor developed mineral resources. 
da Its main cottage industries are rugs, carpets, grass-mating. It 
— Jeads Indian sub-continent in the manufacture of sports goods in 
zo Sialkot. Sind produces salt, cement, cotton, woollen goods etc. In 
=“ N.W.F.P. Pakistan has plenty of sheep, poultry, drugs and fruit 
production. Some of the finest wools are to be found in this province. 
N Date-palm is the chief production of Baluchistan. Sugar, rice, 
a "bamboo, jute, tea and tobacco are found in plentiful quantity in East | 
i ' Bengal. Baluchistan is practically one of the world’s greatest fruit 
ài 


and vegetable growing areas. É 

Fruit industry—Baluchistan is the premier fruit-growing area 
of Pakistan. It produces large quantities of excellent fruits such as 
elons, apples, grapes, cherries, apricots, peaches, pears and plums. 
ruits are being increasingly exported and it has developed into a 
ig industry. N.W.F.P. and West Punjab are also great fruit- 


owing areas. 
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FIRST CENSUS OF PAKISTAN 1951 
[Provisional Table—000 persons] 


Total Males Females Mirjahirsdi E 

Pakistan d 7,56,87 4,00,89 3,55,98 71,50 " 
East Bengal tie 421,19 2:20.57 200162 7,01 
Punjab zt 1,88,14 1,00,41 87,13 48,82 
Bhawalpur State , .. 18,20 9,88 8,32 3,71 
N.W.F.P. (Settled Dists.) 32,39 17,15 15,24 51 
N.W.F.P. (Tribal Areas) 24,60 12,91 11,66 zs 
Sind A 46,19 25,31 20,88 5,61 
Khairpur State T 3,20 1,77 1,43 11 
Baluchistan dà ,6,22 3,50 2,72 29 
Baluchistan States AR 5,56 2,96 2,60 1 
Karachi o5 11,18 ' 6,40 4,18 5,43 

EAST PAKISTAN  - WEST PAKISTAN 
Total Population .. 4,19,82,000 P. C. of Muslims .. 971 
P. C. of Muslim S 76:8 p.c. Hindus d 2:9 
Non-Muslims 55 23:2 p.c- 
Hindus ts 92,39,000 
Caste Hindus áo 41,87,000 
Scheduled Castes .. 50,52,000 / 
Christians gd 1,07,000 A 
Others Ha 3,59,000 
Muslims .. 8,22,27,000 


"AREA & DENSITY 


Sq. miles Total persons Persons 
(000) per sq.m. 


Pakistan .. 365,907 7,56,87 206:9 

East Bengal -. 64,501 4,21,19 772:8 
Punjab we, 62,987: 1,88,14 298-7 
Bhawalpur State EMI 918 18,20 114:3 
N.W.F.P. (Settled Districts) .. . 13,815 82,29 234-5 
N.W.F.P. (Tribal Areas) 14 21,242. 24,60 90:3 
Sind -. 50,443 46,19 91:6 
Khairpur ab 6,050. 3,20 52:9 
Baluchistan ' -. 52,900 6,22 11:8 
Baluchistan States .. 81,239 5,56 6:8 
Karachi d: 812 11,18 1376-9 

ALL PAK HINDUS EAST BENGAL 

"Pakistan -.  97,70,000 Hindus Be 92,839,000. 
P.c. of Hindus total Caste Hindus .. 41,87,000 
- population s 12-9 p.e. Scheduled Castes .. 41,87,000 yt 
Caste Hindus c 43,49,000 Christians 1,07,000 | 


“Scheduled Castes ..  54,21,000 Other (Non-Muslim) 3,59,000 
c. of Non-Muslim .. 151 p.c. ; IN 
„Non-Muslim il 1,86,77,000 | 


Nge 
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| A ALL PAK. MUSLIMS 
| Muslims" .- 6,49,59,000 
AP c. of Muslim: 85:9 p.c. 
| e LITERACY ° 
(000 Persons) 
- P.c.of 
| No. of literates total Pop. 
Pakistan 1,03,74 13:8 
East Bengal 71,08 16:9 
Punjab 19,28 10:2 
Bhawalpur 5 1,10 6:0. 
v N.W.E.P. (Settled Districts) 2,51 T8 
* N.W.E.P. (Tribal Areas) 33 13 
Sind 3 5,02 10:8- 
Khairpur e 28 8:8 
Baluchistan 51 8:2 
Baluchistan States 30 12 2:2 
Karachi .. 3,51 313 
i GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 
Governor-General—H. E. Mr. Ghulam Mohammad. 
CENTRAL CABINET 


i À. Hon. Khwaja Nazimuddin— 
Prime Minister (Defence). 

The Hon: Mr. Mohd. Zafrulla Khan 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Hon. Sardar Abdur Rab Nistar 
—Industries. 

The Hon. Mr. Fazlur Rahman— 
Commerce, Education &, Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

The Hon. Mr. Mohammad Ali— 
Finance. 

- The Hon. Pirzada Abdus Sattar— 

l Food, Agriculture & Law. 

\ The Hon. Mr. M. A. Gurmani— 


A Interior, States & Frontier Re- 
gions. 

2) 

5 Army 

'ommander-in-Chief—Gen. Mohd. 
Ayub Khan. 

Royal Pakistan Air Force 
- Commander-in-Chief—Air - Vice 
| Martial L. W. Cannon. 
E TCR ERA 


The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Khan— 
Communications. 

The Hon. Dr. M. A. Mallik— 
Health & Works and Labour. 
The Hon. Dr. Mahmud Hussain— 

Education. 

The Hon. Dr. I. H. Qureshi—Infor- 
mation & Broadcasting and Re- 
fugees & Rehabilitation. 

The Hon. Mr. Azizuddin Ahmea— 
Minister of State for minorities. 

Syed Khalilur Rahman—Commer- 
ce & Economic Affairs. 

Ghyasuddin Pathan—Minister 
State for Finance. 


Royal Pakistan Navy 


Commander-in-Chief and Chief of 
the General Staff—Commodore 
Chaudhury. 
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EAST BENGAL 2 
Governor—H. E. Malik Firoz Khan Noon. 
Ministers 


Mr. Nurul Amin—Prime “Minister. Mr. Abdus Salim. 
Mr. Mhd. Habibulla Chaudhury. Mr. Abdul Hamid. 


Syed Mohammad Afzal. Mr. D. N. Barori. 
Mr. Hassan Ali. . Mr. Mofizuddin Ahmad. 
Mr. Tofazzal Ali. Mr. Hamiduddin Ahmed. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 
Governor—H. E. Khwaja Sahabuddin. 


j Ministers 
Khan Abdul Qayyum  Khan— Mr. Khan Jalaluddin Khan. T 
* Prime Minister. E Mr. M. R. Kiyani. se 
Mian Jaffar Shah. .Khan Mohd. Ayub Khan. ed D 
PUNJAB i 
Governor—H. E. Khwaja Sahabuddin. 
Ministers 
Mian Mumtaz Mohd. Khan Daul- Chaudhury Mohd. Hussain Chatta. 
tana—Prime Minister. Sardar Mohd. Khan Leghari. e 
Sufi Abdul Hamid Khan. Sheik Fazal Illahi Piracha. 
Sardar Abdul Hamid Khan Dasti. Syed Ali Hussain Gardezi. 
SIND 


Governor—H. E. Mr. Din Mohammad. a 
(And a Caretaker Government) | 


Bhawalpur—Maj.Gen. H. H. Al Haj Dr. Sir Sidiq Mohd, Khan | 
Abasi—Ruler. 1 4 

Kalat State—Maj. H. E. Belgar Begi Mir Sir Ahmad Yar Khan of 
Kalat—Ruler. 1 

Chitral State—Lt.-Col. H. H. Haji Mohammed Muzaffar-Mulk the 
) Mehtar of Chitral—Ruler. : i 
Baluchistan—Qurban Ali Khan—Agent to the Governor-General. 
Karachi—A. T. Naqvi—Chief Commissioner. 4 ‘ 


j 


- Ly President. 


| -* Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 


Prime Minister. 

i Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Vice-President 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


Chief Justice of India. 


* REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


Commander-in-Chief, ian Army. 
General Rajendra Sinhji. 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Navy. 
Vice-Admiral C. T. M. Pizey. 


Commander-in-Chief, I. A. F. 
Air-Marshal G. E. Gibbs. 


Mr. Justice M. Patanjali Sastri. 


ARMY COMMANDS 


Command Lt.-Gen. Western Command—tLt,-Gen, 
Nathu Singh, G.O.C.-in-Chief. 


‘Southern 
+. Shrinagesh, G.O.C.-in-Chief. 


BasternCommand—Lt.-Gen. Sant 
Singh, G.O.C.-in-Chief. 
d PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Shri J. N. Hazarika—Attached to Shri Bali Ram Bhagat—Attached 
the Prime Minister. to the Ministry of Finance. 
N Snri Shahnawaz Khan—Attached Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon—Attached 
1 io the Ministries of Railways to the Ministry of External 
à and Transport. Afairs. 


SECRETARIES OF THE PRESIDENT 
i AND PRIME MINISTER 
—- Secretary to President—Sri Principal Private Secretary to the 
i Shavax A. Lall. Prime Minister—Shri B. N. 
E Military Secy. to the President— _ Kaul. 4 j t i 
4. Maj-Gen. B. Chatterjee. ub Secretary—Shri N. R. 
i illai. 


S SECRETARIES OF THE MINISTRIES 


= krishnan. 
Research—Dr. S. 


Venkataraman, 1.0.8. 
Communications: 


wealth Secretary). 
A 


Ve hare AY 


"Am National Resources & Scientific 
. S. Bhatnagar. 
Commerce & Industry—Shri S. A. 


—Shri A. V. Pai, 


(Secretary-General) ; Shri 
TK, Nehru, (Foreign. Secretary) s 
B. F.H. B. Tyabji, (Com 


: b Food & Agriculture—P. A. Gopala- Health—Shri P. Madhava Menon, 


LGs., (Joint Secretary). xr 
Home Affairs—Shri H. V. R. 
Iyengar, LC.S. — 
Information and Broadcasting— 
“Shri P. C. Chaudhuri, 1.¢.s. 
Labowr—Shri V. K. R. Menon. 
Law—Shri. K. V. K. Sundaram, 


LCS. 
Rehabilitation—Shri C. N. 
Chandra, 1.C.S. 
States—Shri C. S. Venkatachar. 
ART SACS 
orks Production & Supply—Shr 
. €. C. Desai. aa ed 
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Finance—K. G. Ambegaokar. Railways (Railway Board)—Shri 
Haveli Ram. = 
TARIFF COMMISSION , E] 


Shri M. D. Bhat, r.c.s,, (Chairman) Dr. D. K. Malhotra— Secretary. 
Mr. B. N. Adarkar, (Member). Mr. P. IL. Kumar—Technical 
Dr. B. N. Das Gupta, (Member). Adviser. 

CENTRAL WATER & POWER COMMISSION 


A. N. Khosla (Chairman). Kanwar Sain. 
S. A. Gadkary. Dr. K. P. P. Menon. 
Man Singh. 

INCOME-TAX INVESTIGATION COMMISSION 
S. Varadachar (Ghairman). K. Govindan Nair. 


A. V. Viswanatha Sastri. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 


Hon. M. Patanjali Sastri, Chief Mr. Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan, 
Justice. 4 Judge. 

Mr. Justice S. R. Das, Judge. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, Judge. 

Mr. Justice B. K. Mukherjea, Mr. Justice N. H. Bhagirati, 
Judge. Judge. i 

Mr. Justice P. Satyanarayana, Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, Judge. „i 
Judge. f 


MEMBERS OF THE RAILWAY BOARD 


Mr. F. C. Badwar, (Chairman Mr. S. S. Vasist (Transportation). 
—Railway Board & Engineering). Mr. V. Nilakantan (Staff). 
Mr. K. Sadagopan (Financial 

Commissioner, Railways). D 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 1 


R. N. Banerjee, 1.c.s., (Chairman). Shri N. Govindarajan, (Member).  - 
A. A. Faizee, (Member). Shri C. B. Nagarkar, (Member). 

S. V. Kunungo, (Member). Prof. N. K. Siddhanta, (Member). 
Shri G. C. Chatterjee, (Member). 


FINANCE COMMISSION 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, (Chairman). Dr. B. K. Madan. 
'V. L. Mehta. . M. V. Rangachari—Member, Sec- 
R. Kushalendra Rao. retary. 
IMPORTANT POSTS "Y 
Solicitor-General of India—Sri C. Director-General of Observa- a 


K. Daphtary. tories—V. V. Sohoni. j 
. Attorney General of India—M. C. Controller of Patents & Designs— A 
—. Sitalvad. K. Seshagiri Rao. 


üreetor-General of Civil Avia- Controller of Printing .& Station- ! 
_tion—L. C. Jain. ery—C. A. Subramanyam. f 


m a v 


HINDUSTAN 


‘Commissioner, Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes—Lf M. Shrikant. 
Director:General of Archaeology 


‘ 
j 
f 

| 


| —Sri M. S. Vats. 
| Director of Anthropology—Dr. B. 
. Guha. 
| Director General of Health 
Services—Lt.-Col. C. K. Laksh- 
manan. 


Director-General of Resettlement 
VAS Employment—Dr. N. Das. 

Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India—V. Narahari Rao. 


Director-General, Posts &  Tele- 
"graplis--Krishna Prasada. 
Director-General, Ordnance Fac- 


tories—K. K. Framji. 3 , 
Surveyor-General of India—Bri- 
gadier I. H. R. Wilson. 


GENERAL MANAGERS, 


Eastern Railway—B, K. Mathur. 
Nothern Railway—Karnail Singh. 
| us Railway—H. P. Hira. 


A 


A 
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Chairman, Central Board of Film 
Censors—C. M. Agarwalla. 

Director-General, A. I. R.—N. A. 
S. Lakshmanan. 

Director, Council of Scientific amd 
Industrial Research—Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar. 

Director, Zoological Department 
of India—Dr. S. L. Hora. 

Chief _ Election Commissioner— 

Survey 


Sri S. Sen. 
Director, Geological of 
India—Dr. M. S. Krishnan. . 
Director of Archives—B. A. Sale- 

tore. 
Principal Press Information Ofi- 
cer—B. L. Sharma. 
Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence & Statistics—P. M. 
Mukerjee. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


Western Railway—K. P. Mushran. 

Southern Railway—K. R. ma- 
nujam. : 

North-Eastern Railway—G. Pande. 


INDIAN AMBASSADORS AND OTHER 
REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


Yavar Ambassador, 


Designation and address 


-. Wing Commander Ambassador, Kabul 


Lavelle 462 
(5th floor) Bunenos Aires, 
Ambassador, Belgium (Con- 
currently Minister to Ims- 
i emburg), Embassy of India. 
62, Avenue Franklin Roose- 

velt, Brussels. 

Ambassador, Embassy of 
India, Rua Barao Flamengo 
16-22 Rio de Janeiro, | 

Ambassador, Randeria Build- 
ing, Phayre Street, Ran- 
goon. 

Ambassador, 32, Legation St. 
Peking, China. 


: 1. EMBASSIES 
Country. Name 
Afghanistan 
à xu 
tine <. Nawal Ali 
EE ^ Jung Bahadur 
Belgium .. P. A. Menon, L.c.s. 
i .. Raja Joginder Sen 
Pa Bahadur of Mandi 
i urma .. K. K. Chettur 
JW .. N. Raghavan 
Dr. J. N. Khosla 


- Czeohoslovakia 


Charge d’ Affaires, 22, Thu- 
novake, Prague III. 


A 


" eS PIN 
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Egypt 


Eire 


, France 
Germany 


Indonesia 
Iran 


Italy 


Japan 


Mexico 
“Nepal 
Netherla nda 


.. Thailand 
Turkey 


U.S.A. 


U.S.S.R. 


Yugoslavia 


Australia 
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K. M. Panikkar 


. B. G. Kher 


. Wing-Commander 


H. S. 
S. Dutt ILC.s. 


Malik 


. Bhagwat Dayal 


Dr. Tara Chand 


. B. R. Sen 


Dr. M. A. Rauf 


. G.. L. Mehta 
- B. K. Gokhale 
.. B. N. Chakravarty 


M. K. Kripalani, 
Dr. C. S. Jha 


. G. L. Mehta 


K. P. S. Menon 


B. R. Sen 


2. MBICH COMMISSIONERS 


R. R. Saksena 


"mol f 


Ambassador, | Egypt 
currently to Lebanon, Jor- 
dan and Syria). 7 
Ambassador (Also High 
Commissioner — for _ India 


in the^U.K.) India House, 
Aldwych London W.C. 2. 
Ambassador 7, Avenue Kele- 
bar, Paris (Concurrently 
+ Minister to Norway). 
Ambassador (also head of 
the Ind. Military Mission, 
Bonn). 

Ambassador, 178  Konings- 
plein Noord, Djakarta. 
Ambassador, Avenue Shah 
Raza, Tehran. - 
Ambassador, Rome (Also 
Concurrently to l 
via), Embassy of India, 
Via Lovanio, 24 Rome. 
Ambassador, Embassy of In- 
dia, Empire House, Maru- 
nouchi, Tokio. 
Ambassador, 

to U.S.A.). 
Ambassador, Khatmandu. 
Ambassador, Embassy of 
India, Buitenrustwag 2, The 
Hague. 

Ambassador, Bangkok. 
Ambassador, 3, ^ Ozdemir, 
Caddesi,  Kavaktadere, 
Ankara. Í 
Ambassador, 2107 Masachu- 
setts Avenue, W., 
Washington, D.C. (Coneur- 


(Concurrently 


rently Ambassador to 
Mexico). 

Ambassador, Embassy of 
India, Smolensky, Boule- 
vard 11/2, Moscow. 
Ambassador, Embassy of 
India, Via Lovanio 24, 
Rome. 


currently to Ne 
„Civic Centre, | 


(Con- ' 


Yugosla- . 
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.. C. C. Desai High Commissioner, Gaffar 

Ceylon t Buildings, Main St, Fort 
V Colombo. 

Pakistan -. Mohan Sinha Mehta High Commissioner, Damo- 


Ber Mahal, Karachi. 
y. High Commissioner 144, 
Upper Mail, Lahore. 


De. S. K. Banerjee 


B. K. Acharya Dy: High Commissioner, 
acca. 
South Africa .. M. A. Hehwa Charge de Affaires, Johan- 


nesburg, (Shifts to Cape 
Town every year from 
January to June). 4 
U.K. -- B. G. Kher High Commissioner, India 
House, Aldwych, London. 
W.C. 21 (Concurrently Am- 


E bassador of India to Eire). 
3. LEGATIONS 
Austria -. Asaf Ali Minister (has personal rank 


of Ambassador) 18, Jung- 
fraustrasse, Berne. 


Iraq .. Khub Chand Ambassador Embassy of 
India, Bagdad, Iraq. / 
Jordan .. K. M. Panikkar Minister, Embassy of India, 


19, Sharia Mahomed Maz- 
har Pasha, Cairo. 
Lebonon Do 


ao Do , 
i d .. M. J. Desai Minister (Concurrently Mi- 
Finan a nister to Sweden & Den- 
mark); Legation of India, 
Strandevagon 47, IV Stock- 
holm. 
Luxemburg .. P. A. Menon Minister (Concurrently Am- 
bassador to Belgium) .62, 
Avenue Franklin Roosevelt, 
» Brussels. ; 
Norway ' .. H. S. Mallik Minister (Concurrently Am- 
bassador to France) . 7, 
Avenue Keleber, Paris. 
Philippines `.. M. v d Baig e Man xd 
al .. Kewal Singh LC.S. arge o: aires, Legation 
portug | ‘of India, Avendia Antonio 
Augustade Aguiar, 21-4-H, 
^ Gi aa Enver a EO 
iopi .. Sardar Sant Sing nvoy aordinary and 
Homepia : Minister Plenipotentiary, Le- 
gation of India, Addis | 


J. Minister, St kholm ( 
.. M. J. Desai, I.C.S. inister, Stockholm (Concurs 
Denmark venu , "ica e 
Finland). : 1 
RINT PME WATI SN aa 9 PER PR 
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.. M. J. Desai Minister (Concurrently Mi- 

Sweden nister to ahan and Fin- 
land), Legation. of ‘India, 
Strandevagon, 47. IV, 
Stockholm. 

Minister^(has personal rank 
of Ambassador), Concur- 
rently Minister to Austria 
and Vatican, Legation of 
India, 18, Jungfraustrasse, 


Switzerland .. Asaf Ali 


Berne. 
Syria .. K. M. Panikkar Charge d’ Affaires, Damas- 
^ cus. 
Vatican .. Asaf Ali Minister (Concurrently to 


Austria), has personal rank 

of Ambassador; Legation 
of India, 18, Jungfraus- 
trasse, Berne. 


4. SPECIAL MISSIONS 


.. M. Gopala Menon Rep. of the Govt. of India, 
palava ^ T India House 31, Grange 
y Road, Singapore. 
Tibet, Sikkim, 


Bhutan .. B. K. Kapoor Political Officer in Sikkim, 


Gang kok Smam T 
i A. K. Son Consul-General ; onsulate- 
ee) General of India P.O. 
Gyantse, Lhasa (Tibet). 
Permanent Rep. of the Govt. 
of India to U.N. 8, East, 
64th Street, New York 
(Special rank of Envoy 
Extraordinary & Minister), 


5. CONSULATES 


* 


"United Nations R. Dayal 


Pondicherry R. K. Tandon Consul-General, of India, 
7, Rue des Capucins, Pondi- 
cherry. 

Jalalabad BA : 

(Afganistan) _ Vacant Vice-Consul for India, Jala- 

Jedda (Saudi aoa 7 dabad. 

Arabia) - .. Mr. M. K. Kidwai Consul for India, Consulate 

4 of India, Jedda. ' 
Kandahar , Y y 
(Afganistan) Vacant - Vice-Consul for India Kanda- 
har (Afghanistan). 
Medan 


(Indonesia). 


tri Jagat Singh - Consular for India, P.B. 266, . 
amatra) 46, Manggalsan, Medan | 


y TANG” UAN 
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and, . 
, Rodesia. 


Br. Guiana) 


Fiji 


aL 


Aden 


T . S. Mani Consul-General, of ^ India 
Sunah (ce ERN Bund, Shanghai (China). 
idat Lal Jice-Consul for India Zahi- 
Zahidan gan gee eee SE iD DS 
1 . Aziz Hussain I.c.s. Cgnsul-General, of India 
Sani krana Oh. x due Beale ae San Pranaita 5. 
j Consul-General of India. 
Mehsana .- Abdul Majeed í - 
Copenhagen . Victor B. Strand Hony, Consul-General E 
. V. H. Geothe Consul-General of India, Al- 
Goa E ume innui Goa. d 
i Vacant Consul-Genera of ndia, 
Kashgar (China) Vacan China Bagh, LE à 
. A. S. Lall ies. Consul-General lof India, 
News swore East, 64th St, Nen York. 
i . O. P. Mohla Consul-General of India, 213 
Sagon : ge pacts pairon n 
1 .. M. Kutty onsular Agent, 4! ue De 
Hanoi La chaux, Hanoi. 

Ceylon . P. S. Menon Agent of the Govt. of India, 
ey: Parandeniya Road, Kendy. 
Malaya . T. V. Rama Krishna Agent of the Govt. of India, 

i Rao Oriental Building, II, 
Floor, Kaula Lumpur. 
Gyantse . Maj. S. M. Krishna- Ind. Trade Agent, Gyantse 
thry (Tibet). 
Yatung - Sonam Tobden Kazi at erie Agent, Yatung 
et). j 
Gartok +. Shri Lakshman Singh Ind. Trade Agent, Gartok 


(West Tibet). 
6. COMMISSIONS 


Br. East Africa 
(Nayasaland, N. 
(also x rib E 1 

eas, ayasal- 

Ai & S. 


Shri Apa B. Pant Commissioner for Govt. of 
India, Govt Road, P.B, 2274 
Nairobi, (Kenya). 


British West In- 
dies (including 


.. Shri A. M. Sahai Commissioner for Govt, of 
India, 67, Queen St, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

++ Raja Rameswar Rao Commissioner for the *Govt. 
of India, B. V, Building, 

m umen Road, Suva. 

-. Shri J. A. Thivy ommissioner for Govt. o; 
India, Edith Cavell St., pee 
Louis, Mauritios. i 

.. Shri A. B. Thadani Commissioner for Govt. of 
India, Aden. ý 
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INDIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES | 


Name and Address 


Place 
Europe. 


.. Shri Dharam Vira, 
mercial Adviser to 
High Commissioner for 
India “India House”, Al- 
dwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Shri M. P. Mathur, 1st 
Secy. to the Indian Em- 
bassy, 15, Rue Alfred 
Dehodeneq, Paris XVI 
eme. 


.. Shri J. S. Mehta, 1st Secy. 
to the Legation of India, 


London Com- 
hi 


the 


Paris 22 


Berne 


18, Jungfraustrasse, Berne ' 


(Switzerland). 


.. Shri S. S. Bajpai, Commer- 
cial Councillor to the Em- 
bassy of India, Via Lovanio 
24 Rome. 


.. Shri B.P. Adarkar, Com- 

mercis] Councillor to the 
f Embassy of India in Ger- 
j 7 many, 262, ` Koblenzer 
Strasse, Bonn, Germany. 


.. Shri K. V. Ramaswamy, 
Indian Vice-Consul cum 
Attache, 69, Strenwartes- 
trasse, Vienna VIII, 
Austria. 


.. Shri A. S. Lall, Consul- 
General for India, 3 Fast 
64th Street, New York, 
21, N.Y. 


.. Shri M. A. Hussain, Consul- 

General for India, 417, 
j Montgomery St. San Fran- 
Y - cisco, California. 


. Vienna 


New York 


San Francisco 


Buenos Aires .. Shri V. C. Vijaya Ragh- Argentine, Bolvia, 


van Second Secy. to 
Indian Embassy, Avenide 
Roque Saenz Pena (628, 
Buenos Aires 


^j (Argen- 
ne: tina). j ; 


Sphere of Activities 


United Kingdom and 
Hire, | 


France and Norway. 


Switzerland. 


Italy, | Greece and 


Yugoslavia. 


Germany. 
Austria. 


East United States of- 
America and Cuba. 


West U.S.A. 


Chile, Paraguay and 
Uruguay: i) S 


Mombasa 


Alexandria 


Sydney 


y JA Wellington 
4 5 


x 
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Africa 


Mr. S. V. Patel, 1st Secy. 
to the Commission in East 
Africa & Indian Govt. 
Trade Commissioner, “Af 
rica House",  Kilindini 
Road, P. Box No. 614, 
Mombasa, (Kenya). 

Shri P. Ratnam, 1st Secre- 
tary to the Embassy of 
India and Ind. Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 
Al Basir Building No. 5, 
Rue Adib Bey, Isac, Ave- 
nue de la Reine Nazli, Al- 
exandria (Egypt). 


Australia 
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East Afriea (Kenya, 


Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika), Zanziba T, 
Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, 
& Nyasaland., 


Syria, Egypt, Trans- 
jordan Sudan, Le- 
banon & Cyprus. 


4 
-. Dr. T. G. Menon, 1st Secy. Australia. 


to the High Commissioner 
of India. Prudential Build- 
ing, 39-40, Martin Place, 
Sydney, Australi. 


* Shri B. Sanyal.. Ist Secy. 


to the High Commissioner 
of India, New Zealand. 49, 
Willis St., Wellington. 


Asia 


Shri V. C. Trivedi, First 
Secy. to the Embassy of 
India. Empire House 
(Nepal Building) Maruno- 
uchi, Tokyo, Japan. 


++ Shri B. K. Masand, Secre- 


tary to the High Commis- 


sioner for India in Ceylon, | 


Fort Colombo. / 


+. Shri H.-N: Vibhakar, 1st 


+. Rajkumar Raghunath Sinha 


Secy. to Indian Embassy, 
Randeria Building, Phayre 
St., Rangoon. 


of Sitamau, 1st Secy. to 
the High Commissioner of 
India. Chartered ^ Bank 
"Chambers, Valika Mahal, 
N. J. Setna Road, New 


i 


Town, Karachi. 


Mee Ue eR cr a MLM Baka Ma 


_ Pakistan. © 


New Zealand. i 


Japan. 


Ceylon. 


Burma, 


PET ore OPI ORA 
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Secy. to the High Commis- 
sioner of India, Gopi 
Krishna Lane P.O. Wari, 
Dacca 


Singapore .. Mr. J. ‘Coelho, Ist Secy. to Hongkong & Malaya. | 


3 
Dacca -. Shri P. Das Gupta, 1st East Pakistan. 


the Rep. of India in Ma- 
laya, India, Singapore. 
Manila +: Sri M. R. A. Baig, Minister 
Legation of India, 511 
Burke Building, Escolta, 
DEDE À 5 
jakarta -. Sri S. Krishnamurti, irst Indonesia. 
Die Secy, 178, Koningsplein, 
Nord, Djakarta. 
Aden .. Shri A. B. Thadani, Com- Aden. 
E missioner for the Govt. of 
India, aen. A 
M ok ++ Shri Gurbachan Singh, 2nd Thailand, 
Banek Secretary to the Embassy 
of India, Bangkok. = 


Philippines. a 


FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
IN INDIA 


Country O Designation 


hanistan  .. Ambassador Extraor- H. 
eiighenis dinary & Plenipoten- 


Name 


;, E. Sirdar Najibullah 
Khan, New Delhi. ~" 


tiary 
Argentina .. Do. H. E. Col. D. Rafael Lascal,. 
New Delhi, 
Belgium E Do. d ies Stephen Hallot, 
EN f ew Delhi, 
Brazil +. Charge d' Affaires H. E. Dr. De Prado, New 
Delhi, à 
Burma .. Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary & Plenipoten- = 
tiary. H. E. Maha Thraya Sithu 
U. Kyin, New. Delhi. 
China Te Do. H. E. 


ide Nn Yuen Chung- 
" n, i 
Czechoslovakia Charge d' Affaires Mr. D ew Delhi. 


Egypt .. Ambassador Extraor- í Pokorny, A Bess 
dinary & Plenipoten- = ra 7 
4 tiary H. E. Mons | 
Bey, Delhi. 
y : ATED 


i France bo Do. 
E y d 
CUM a Ve 


e. / n 
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Country © Designation Name 
AN Germany Ambassador H E Dr. E. W. Meier, N. 
elni. A 

Hungary -. Charge d Affaires M, Szarka, New Delhi. 1 

Indonesia .. Amsbassador Extraor- H. E. Dr. Soedarsono, New | 

, dinary & Plenipoti- Delhi. 4l 

ary ri A 

Iran ` te Do. H. E. Mussa Nory Esfan- _ 

diary, New Delhi, 

Italy oD Do. H. E. Signor Prina Ricotti; 

New Delhi. ké 
` [raq D Do. H. E. Mons. Mahamed Sa- 
lim Al-Radi, New Delhi. 3! 

Japan GG Do. ^ H. E. Nishiyama, New 

Delhi. 

Mexico oe Do. ~ * >H. E. L. Emilio Portes Gil, 

. nul Delhi, CENS i: 
epal O^ Do. b e, ajor Genl. Bijoya 

Nep E - Shumshere Jung Bahadur 

Rana, New Delhi, 
A Netherlands Do. H. E. Baron van Pallandt, 
! T MEER 
cio Do. RE, 3 i Turkgeldi, 

ETRY New Delhi, 

A. Do. H. E. Mr. George. V. Allen, 
r Nay Delhi. 

'U.S.S.R. 53 Do. - H. E. Mons. Kiril V. Novi- M 
^r : kov, New Delhi. ; EL: 
_ Yugoslavia Bb Do. B du Joza Vilfan, New D 

| elhi, 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS ix 
Australia -. High Commissioner H. E. Mr. W. R. Crocker, i 
7 A . New. Delhi. 
ay Do. H. E. M. Reid, New Delhi. 
s. Do. H. E. Mr. C. QCoomara- 
swamy, New Delhi. _ s 
. Pakistan d Do. B 4 Shueib Qureshi, New — 
EE Y 5 E 
Uni Kingdom —. Do. - H. E. Sir Alexander Clutt- | 
Nd UE ye TA) erbuck, New Delhi. — 


LEGATIONS ES . 
Charge d' Affaires D soe H. Enderi, New | 
TAN h Ei E 


Ó "x 
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Country Designation Name 
Ethiopia E Do. H. E. Ab Mascal Gabre 
i Keflegzi, New Delhi. D 
Finland oe Do. H. E. Mons. Hugo Valvanne, 4 
New Delhi. 
Holy See .. Apostdlio Internuncio H. E, The Most Revd. Leo 4 
“Martin Lucas. i 
Hungary .. Charge d' Affaires | Mr. E. Zadar, New Delhi. ] 
Jordan co Do. ' Mons. Ferhan Bey , Al- - 
Shubaylat, New Delhi. 
Norway .. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleni- H. E. Knut Lykko, New 
potentiary Delhi. 
Philippine oe Do. Mr. Narciso Romos, Delhi. 
Portugal Oty Do. H. E. Dr. Vasco Vieira 
4 Garin, New Delhi. 
Sweden .. Charge d’ Affaires pe j Dag Bergman, New 
E elhi. 
m Switzerland .. Envoy Extraordinary H. E. Max Grasslie, New 
and Minister Pleni- Delhi. 
: potentiary - 
Syria .. Charge d’ Affaires A M aior Kandala, New | 
" elhi. l 
Thaildha a Do. H. E. Luang Vichit Vata- 


karn, New Delhi. v 
TRADE REPRESENTATIVES OF OVERSEAS | a | 


GOVERNMENTS IN INDIA 


U.K. .. U. K. Senior Trade Commissioner in India, East- 
ern House, Man Singh Road, New Delhi. x "i 
U. K.“ Trade Commissioner in India, Mercantile M 
Bank Building, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. h 
U. K. Trade Commissioner in India, 1, Harring- | 
Ka Calcutta 
. K. Trade Commissioner in India, P. O. Box. 
No. 1575, Armenian St. Madras. 
U.S.A. .. Counsellor for Economic Affairs; American Em- | 
bassy, Bhawalpur House, New Delhi. 
Canada .. Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commi- 
ssioner for Canada, Gresham Assurance House, 
Mint Road, Bombay. 
Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Com- 
EAE for Canada, 4, Aurangzeb Road, New 
elhi. 
Australia - .. Australian Government Trade Commissioner in 
India, Mercantile Bank Building, 52/66 Mahatm. 
Gandhi Road, Bombay. 
Australian Government Trade Commissioner in - 
- India, 2, Fairlie Place, Calcutta. <i 
es New-Zealand .. New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner in 
M A India, 2nd Floor, Mercantile Bank Building, 


Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. 


Ceylon 


Switzerland 


i] 
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.. Trade Commissioner for Ceylon in India, Ceylon 

e House, Bruce St, Bombay. 

+. Swiss Trade Commissioner for India, Burma and 
Ceylon, Gresham Assurance House, Sir Pheroze 
Shah Mehta Road, Bombay. 


Iran (Persia) .. Trage Commissioner for $ran in India, Dorchester 


Netherlands 


U.S.S.R. 


China 


Turkey 


Denmark 


t France 


4 
‘Egypt 


Sweden 
Norway 


Austria 


NM Japan 


y ("FM 


| Spain 


Czechoslovakia, 
y Italy 
i 


Flat 4, H, Queens Road, Fort, Bombay. 

- Trade Commissioner for Netherlands, 14, Church- 
gate Street, P.O. Box 260, Fort Bombay. 

. Trade Agent of the U.S.S.R. in India 4, Camac 
Street, Calcutta. 

. Commercial Counsellor, Embassy of the People’s 
Republic of China in India, Jind House, Lytton 
Road, New Delhi. 

Commercial Counsellor, Embassy of Czechoslova- 
kia, Himalaya House, Pattan Road, Bombay. 

-. Commercial Secy. Italian Embassy in India, lle 
York Road, New “Delhi. 

++ Commercial Attache of the Turkish Embassy 1, 
Tughlak Lane, New Delhi. \ 

- Commercial Counsellor to the Royal Danish 
Legation, “Pollonji Mansion”, New Cuffe-Parade, 
Bombay. 

++ French Trade Commissioner, 23, Theatre Communi- 
cation, Building, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 
Commercial Counsellor to the French Embassy, 
Adelphi Building, 4th Floor, 3, Queens Road, Fort, 
Bombay. e 
French Trade Commissłoner, 13, Park Mansions, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

+ Commercial Attache to the Government of Egypt 
in India, Swiss Hotel, Delhi. 

-- Commercial Secretary to the Swedish Legation, 
Indian Mercantile Chamber’s Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

* Commercial Counsellor to the Royal Norwegian 

* Legation in India, Imperial Chambers, Wilson 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, 1. 

** Austrian Trade Representative in India, Queen's 
Mansions, Bastion Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

m gomes Embassy in India, 4-A Hailey Road, New 

elhi. 
Japanese Consulate-General, 17, Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta. 
Japanese Consulate-General, Patel House, 124, 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay. . 

.. Hungarian Trade Commissioner, "Revills" Cuff 
Parade Extension, Bombay, 5. 

Commercial Counsellor, Hungarian Legation, Hotel 
Imperial, New Delhi. [") 

+. Spanish Trade Commissioner for India, “Oceana” 

153, Marine Drive, Bombay. 
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Israel .. Israel Govt. Trade Commissioner for India and 
4 South East Asia, Marine Villa, Bombay. 
Afghanistan .. Economic Attache to the Royal Afghan Embassy 
in India, 24, Ratandone Road, New Delhi. 4 
Burma .. Trade Commission for Burma in India, "Burma 
) Embassy, Curzon Road, Block A, New Delhi. 
-—— Finlad .. Commercial Secretary to tHe Legation of Finland 


in India, 1, Humayun Road, New Delhi. 


Germany -- Commercial *Counsellor to the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in India, Hotel 
Imperial, New Delhi. 

Poland . 9/10, Hotel Metropole, Victoria Road, Karachi—i7. 


(Pakistan). 


————————— 


PRIME MINISTERS 


-Denmark : M. Hedtoft: 
Egypt : General Neguib. 


Ee: E. De Valera. 
| Finland : Dr. Kekkonen. 
|. France: M. Penay. 
Great Britain: W. Churchill. 
_ Greece: Gen. Plastiras. 


quim | 


Australia : J. J. Menzies. Holland : Dr. G. Drees. NA 
Belgium: M. Van Houtte. Italy : De Gaspari. / 
Bulgeria : M. Chervenkov. Japan: M. Ashida. 

Canada : L. St. Laurent. » Jugoslovia : Marshal Tito. | P 
Ceylon : Don Senanayake. = Norway : M. Torp. t | 
Czechoslovakia : M. Zapotocky. Pakistan : Khwaja Name dM 9 


Polland : M. Mikolajezyk. 
Rumania : M. Grozea. 
U.S.S.R. : J. Stalin. 

U.S.A. : Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
South. Africa :Dr. Daniel Malan. 
Sweden : M. Erlander. 

Turkey : Menderes. 


m 
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MINISTERS AT THE CENTRE 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


e Cabinet Ministers * 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru ji 
(Prime Minister) 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Shri Jagjiwan Ram 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
Shri N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh 
Shri Gulzarilal Nanda 

Dr. Kailas Nath Katju 
Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai 
Shri T. T. Krishnamachari 
Shri C. C. Biswas 

Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
Sardar Swaran Singh 

Shri V. V. Giri 

Shri K. C. Reddy 


External Affairs. 


Education and Natural | Re- 
sources & Scientific Research. 
Communications. » 
Health. 

Defence. 

Finance. A 


Planning, Irrigation & Power. 
Hame Affairs and States. 
Food & Agriculture. 
Commerce & Industry. 

Law & Minority Affairs. 
Railways & Transport. 

Works, Housing & Supply. 
Labour. 

Production. 


1 
Ministers of the Cabinet Rank. 


(But not Members of the Cabinet) 


Shri Satya Narayan Sinha 
Shri Ajit Prasad Jain 

Shri Mahavir Tyagi 

Dr. B. V. Keskar 

Shri D. P. Karmarkar 

Dr. Panjabrao S. Deshmukh 


Parliamentary Affairs. 


Rehabilitation. 

Revenue & Expenditure. 
Information & Broadcasting. 
Commerce. 

Agriculture. 


Deputy Ministers 


Shri S. N. Burgaohain 
Shri Raj Bahadur X 
Shri Keshava Deva Malaviya 


ardar Surjit Singh Majithia 
"1 ER Balwant Nagesh Datar 

Shri Abid Ali 

Shri M. C. Shah 
shri J. K. Bhonsle 
[Shri O. V. Alagesan 

. M."Ghandrasekharan 
‘Shri Anil Kumar Chanda 
Shri M. V. Krishnappa 
Shri Satish Chandra 
| Shri Jaisukhlal Hathi 


b. UP Wr 


. Irrigation. + 


Works, Housing & Supply. 
Communications. 


- Natural Resources & Scientific 


. Research. 

Defence. 

Home Affairs. 

Labour. 

Finance. ph 
Rehabilitation. 

Railways & Transport. » 
Health. 1 
External Affairs. L 
Food & Agriculture. má s 
Defence. ix 


HEADS OF STATES OF INDIA 


Goyernors 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram 


Mr. R. R. Diwakar 54 
Mr. Girijashankar Bajpai .. 
Mr. Sri Prakasa cn Do ao 
Saiyid Fazl Ali ab S5 AH 
Mr. C. P.N. Singh 30 ay 


Mr. K. M. Munshi 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 
Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya 


Rajpramukhs 
General H. E. H. Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur G.C.S.L, G.B.E. Nigam of Hyderabad 
Mr. Karan Singh des dé ba 


Lt.-General H. E. Maharajadhiraja Sir Jivaji Rao 
Scindia Bahadur G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., LL. D., Maha- 
raja of Gwalior 


Major-General H. H. Maharaja Sir Sn J aya 
Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.L, LL.D. Maharaja of Mysore 


Lt.- General H. H. Mabarajadhiraj Rajeswar Sri 
Sir Yadavindra Singh Mahendra Bahadur, 
G.C.LE., G.B.E. Maharaja of Patiala 

Lt. -General H. H. Raj Rajendra Sri Maharajadhi- 
raja S. Sawai Sir Man Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., Maharaja of Jaipur - 

Lt. -General H. H. Maharaja Shri Digvijayasinhji 
Ranjit Sinhji Jadeja, Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 


H. H. Sri Padmanabha Dasa Bala Rama Varma, r 


Maharaja of Travancore .. 


4 Lt. Governors 
K. Santhanam ah j bo ud 


Major-General M. S. Himmatsinhji .. 


Chief Commissioners 


Ghosh r.c.s. 


wan Sahay I.c.s. ü3 is do 
ane | Chhabra on . 


A Bilaspur 
Y A 


Assam ` 
Bihar - 
Bombay 
Madras 
Orissa 

Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
MRD 


Hyderabad 

Sadr-i-Riyasat 
Jammu & 
Kashmir 


Madhya Bharat 
Mysore 
P;E.P.S.U. 
Rajasthan 


Sdurashtra 


Travancore- 
Cochin 


Vindhya 
Pradesh 

Himachal 
Pradesh 


Ajmer 
VUE & ` 
Nicobar Islands 
Bhopal |  . 


e é 
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|] 
| 
M 
| Lt. Col Daya Singh Bedi .. -. Coorg 
Shankar Prasad “L.c.s. ES ot +. Delhi 
S. A. Ghatge os ac .. Kutch 
| ber. B. Bhargava, L.C.S. Ux 5o -. Manipur 
| V. Nanjappa I.¢.s. Ad Seren .. Tripura 
£ x 
| CHIEF MINISTERS OF STATES 
= Part A States 
| Mr. Bishnuram Medhi da .. +. Assam 
Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha : i .- Bihar 
Mr. Morarji Ranchhodji Desai 5t .. Bombay 
Pt. Ravi Shankar Sukla bo dd .. Madhya 
Pradesh 
y Mr. C. Rajagopalachari do 55 ». Madras 
ME Nabakrushna Chaudhuri de .. Orissa 
. Bhim Sen Sachar do 596 .. Punjab 
| T Govind Ballabh Pant .. 35 .. Uttar Pradesh 
f Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy go .. West Bengal 
| Part B States 
Mr. B. Ramkrishna Rao als .. Hyderabad 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah 9d .. Jammu & 
Kashmir 
Mr. Mishrilal Gangwal JA e .. Madhya Bharat 
Mr. K. Hanumanthaiya 5 -. Mysore 
Sardar Gian Singh Rarewala e +. PEPSU 
Mr. Jai Narain Vyas : -. Rajasthan 
Mr. U. N. Dhebar dd dr. .. Saurashtra 
Mr. A. J. John .. So vi +. Travancore— 
Cochin 
Part C States 
Mr: Hari Bhau Upadhyay 3 .. Ajmer 
Shankar Dayal Spenn 5d .. Bhopal 
Y A. €. M. Poonacha a sty .. Coorg 
"Choudhuri Brahm Parkash ` os .. Delhi 
Dr. Y. S. Parmar T 50 .. Himachal 
Pradesh 
Mr. Shambhunath Shukla Gi 55 .. Vindaya- 
Pradesh 
> 
25 
* 
t: a CR 
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= MINISTERS OF STATES 
Ajmer 


Shri Hari Bhau Upadhyaya 


(Chief Minister) 


Shri Bal Krishna Kaul - Home. = 
Shri Brij Mohan Lal Sharma Revenue. 
Assam 


Shri- Bishnuram Medhi — ' 
(Chief Minister) 
— Shri Motiram Bora 


Shri Siddhinath Sarma 

Shri Omeo Kumar Das 

Shri Mohendra Mohan 
Chaudhury A 
Shri Baidyanath Mookerjee 
Shri Rupnath Brahma 

Shri Ramnath Das 

Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy 

— Shri Abdul Matlib Mazumdar 


-Home, Appointment, Hic. 


Finance, Revenue, Relief & Re- 
habilitation Etc. 

Publie Works, Transport, Etc. 
Education, Labour, Etc. 

Food, Agriculture, Rural Deve- 
lopment, Etc. 

Supply, Procurement, Etc. 
Medical, Publie Health, Etc. 
Forest, Electricity, Etc. 
Excise, Jail, Etc. 

Local Self-Government, Veteri- 
nary, Etc. 


Deputy Ministers 


_ Shri Hareswar Das 
_ Shri Purnananda Chetia, 


Revenue, Relief, Etc. 


Education, Labour, Etc. 


Bhopal 


Dr. Shankar Dayal Sharma 
A (Chief Minister) 
Shri Kamta Prasad 


Home, Revenue, Education, Etc. 


Finance. 


Maulana Inayetullah Khan Tarzi Food and Public Works. 


Mashriqi 


Deputy Minister 


Shri Umrao Singh. 


Bihar x , 
Political and Appointment. 


Shri S. K. Sinha M 
(Chief Minister) 

Shri A. N. Sinha 

Shri Ramcharitar Singh 

Acharya Badrinath Verma 

Shri Krishna Ballabh Sahay 


Shri 
Shri Mahesh Prasad Sinha 


Finance, Agriculture and Labour. 
Irrigation and Electricity = . 
Education 


ding Forests 
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Shri Shivnandan Mandal 
Shri Deosaran “Singh 
Shri Mohammad Shafi 


Shri Shah M. Ozair Munemi 
Shri Bhola Paswan * 
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Judicial & Legislative. 

Medical & Public Health. 

Public Works & Public Health, 
Engineering. 

Jails, Relief, & Rehabilitation. 
Local Self-Government and Wel- 


fare. 
Shri Harinath Mishra Civil Supplies. ` 
Bombay 
Shri Morarji R. Desai Political, Services and Home. 


(Chief Minister) 


Shri B. S. Hirey 
Shri Dinkarrao N. Desai 
‘Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta 


Shri M. P. Patil 


Shri M. M. Naik-Nimbalkar 
Shri G. D. Tapse 


Shri Shantilal H. Shah 
Shri Y. B. Chavan 


Revenue, grin & Forests. 
Education and 

Finance, "p andi Prohibi- 
tion. 

Local Self-Government and Co- 


one eration. 
Public Works. 
Backward Classes, Rehabilitation 


' and Fisheries. 


Labour and Health. 
Civil Supplies. 


Deputy Ministers \ , 


Sm. Indumati Chimanlal 
Shri B. J. Patel 

Shri D. N. Wandrekar 
Shri K. F. Patil 

Shri B. D. Jatti 

Shri B. D. Desmukh 


Dr. T. R. Naravane 
Shri M. G. Faqui 
Shri V. K. Sathe 


Education. 

Publie Works. 

Backward Classes. 

Agriculture and Forests. 
Publie Health. 

Local Self-Government and Co- 
operation. 

Prohibition, 

Revenue. 

Civil Supplies. 


" Coorg 


sacr vt pone Minister) 


Shri K. Mallappa 


Land Revenue, Excise, Etc. 
Law & Order, Etc. 


Delhi 


Parkash 
Sbit Brahim (Chief Minister) 


‘hil Nayar 
Sisa Banaue Rehman Kidwai 


a pP: 
p» Y 5 E Minister) 


adam Dev | 


Himachal Pradesh 


Home, Police & Jails, | 
Public ee * 


Health. a 
Education. 


Å 
X 
General Admn. - Finance, Bte. 


t> 


N 
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Hyderabad 


Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao 
(Chief Minister) 

Shri D. G. Bindu 

Shri K. Venkat. Ranga Reddy 

Shri Vinayakrao Vidyalankar 

Dr. G. S. Melkote 

Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung 

Shri Phoolchand Gandhi 

Shri V. G. Raju 


Dr. Chenna Reddy 

Shri Anna Rao 

Shri Jagannath Rao Chandergi 
Shri Shanker Dev 

Shri Deyi Singh Chauhan 


General Admn. and Revenue. 


Home. 

Excise, Forest and Customs. 
Commerce & Industries. 
Finance. 

Publie Works. 

Public Health and Education. 
Labour, Rehabilitation, Planning 
and Information. 

Supply and Agriculture. 
Local Government. 

Law. 

Social Services. 

Rural Reconstruction. 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla 
y (Chief Minister) 
Shri G. M. Bakshi 


Shri Mirza Md. Afzal Beg 
Shri Girdanlal Dogra 
Shri Sham Lal Saraf 


General Admn. External Affairs, 
Ete. 

Police, Law & Order, Transport 
Supplies, Etc. 

Revenue, Food, Relief, Etc. 
Finance, Customs, Excise, Etc, 
Health, Development, Jails, Cot- 
tage Industries, Etc. 


e 
Madhya Bharat 


Shri Misrilal Gangwal 

(Chief Minister) 
Shri Shyamlal Pandiya 
Shri Manoharsingh Mehta 
Dr. Premsingh 
Shri V. V. Dravid 
Shri Sitaramji Jajoo 


General Admn., Finance, Etc. 


Revenue. 

Home and Education. 

Health. 

Development and Labour. 

Law & Justice and Information. 


Madhya Pradesh 


Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
(Chief Minister) 

Shri Dindayal Gupta 

Shri D. K. Mehta 

Shri B. A. Mandloi 4 

Raja Naresh Chandra Singh 

Shri, M. S. Kannamwar 

Shri Brijlal Biyani 

Shri P. K. Deshmukh 

Shri Shankarlal Tiwari 


i "kon Prabhavati Bai Jakatadar 
| Shri Ganeshram Anant 


Appointments, General Admn. 
Etc. 


Food, Rehabilitation, Ete. 
Commerce & Industry, Etc. 
Revenue, Land Reforms, Ete. 
Public Works, Electricity, Etc. 
Public Health, Jails, Ete. 


inance, Registration, Etc. 


Education, Local Self-Govt. Etc. 
Agriculture, Cooperation, Etc. í 


Deputy Ministers 


Commerce & Industries. 
Agriculture. Init 


7 
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Shri A. Q. Siddiai y Education. 
Raja Bahadur-B. B. Singh Home. 
Shri V. P. Naik Revenue. 
Shri P. L. Dhagat Finance. 

LJ 
t Madras 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari Public and Police. 
(Chief Minister) 
Shri A. B. Shetty Medical & Public Health. 
Shri C. Subramaniam Finance, Food and Elections. 
Shri K. Venkataswami Naidu Religious Endowments and 
Registration. 


Shri 
Dr. M.. V. Krishna Rao 


N. Ranga Reddi 


Shri V. C. P. Gounder 
Dr. U. Krishna Rao 


Dr. Ni agana Goud 


Shri N. Sankara Reddi 

Shri M. A. Manickavelu Naicker 
Shri K. P. Kuttikrishnan Nair 
Raja Shri Shanmuga Rajeswara 
Sethupathi 

Shri S. B. P. Pattabirama Rao 


Shri D. Sanjeevayya 


Publie Works and Engineering 
Colleges. 

Education, Harijan Uplift and 
* Information. 
Prohibition. 
Industries & 
Transport, Etc. 
Agriculture, Forests, Veterinary, 
Animal Husbandry, Fisheries 
and Cinchona. 

Local Administration. 

Land Revenue. 

Courts & Prisons and Legal. 
House Rent Control. 


Labour, Motor 


Rural Welfare, Cottage Indust- 
ries, Etc. 
Cooperation and Housing. 


. Mysore 


Shri K. Hanumanthaiya 

» (Chief Minister) 
Shri H. Siddaveerappa 
Shri A. G. Ramachandra Rao 
Shri T. Siddalingiah 
Shri T. Channiah | 
Shri Kadidal Manjappa 


Civil Serviee, Finance, Etc. 


Home. 

Law and Education. 

Industries. 

Public Health & Local Self-Govt. 
Revenue and Publie Works. 


Orissa 


ri Nabakrushna Chaudhury 
a (Chief Minister) 
Shri Radhanath Rath 
Shri Sadasiv Tripathy 
Shri Dinabandhu Sahu 
Shri Sonaram Soren 


Shri Kishore Chandra Bhanj Deo 


Home, Cabinet, Ete. 


Finance and Education. 
Revenue, Excise and Supply, 
Law, Development and Health, 
Commerce, Labour and Tribal & . 
Rural Welfare. x 
Industry and Transport. 
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Ch. Mohanty 
Sm. Basanta Manjari Devi 
Shri Nilamoni Rautray 
Shri Anupa Singh Deo 
Shri Santanu Kumar Das 


Deputy Ministers 


© 


Works. 

Health. 

Home. 

Public Relations. 
Local Self-Government, Coopera- 
tion and Fisheries. 


Shri Tirthavasi Pradhan Transport. 
Shri Krupanidhi Nayak Supply. 
PEPSU* 
Shri S. Gayan Singh Rarewala Police, Jails, - Justice, General 


(Chief Minister) 


Ch. Ram Singh 
Ch. Attar Singh 


Shri S. Bhupinder Singh Mann 


Sardar Dara Singh 


Administration, Political, Plan- 
ning and Archives. f 
Revenue, Law and Legislation. 
Civil Supplies, Industries, 
Labour and Co-operation. 

Finance, P.W.D., Transport and | 
Provincial Taxation (Sales-Tax 
and Excise). 

Agriculture & Forests, Educa- 
tion, Dharam Arth, Punjabi and 
Backward Classes, Press and 
Publie Information. 


y Deputy Ministers 


Pandit Devki Nandan 
“Sub. Onkar Singh 


Rehabilitation and Medical, 
Local Self-Government, 


Punjab 


Shri Bhim Sen Sachar 

' " (Chief Minister) 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon 
Chaudhri Lehri Singh 


Sardar Gurbachan Singh Bajwa 


Sardar Ujjal Singh 
Pandit Sri Ram Sharma 


Shri Jagat Narain 
Chaudhri Sundar Singh 


Shri Tika Ram Paliwal - 
Bercy ROMA Malis ior) 
"Shri Mohan Lal Sukhadia 

| i Bhola Nath 


ja 
» i 


4 


General Admn. Law & 
ane Order, 


Land Revenue, Develo: ment, 
Irrigation and Electricity. Wa 
capil SAD: and P.W.D. 
inance, Relief & R ilitati 
Bn Indistris ehabilitation 
oca] overnment 
xui Supplies, E Li 
ucation, Health, Trang ort. 
Labour, Stationery & eatin 
and Excise Taxation, ae 


Rajasthan 


Home, Plannin : 
ministration and General Ad- 


Revenue and Agriculture, 


Publie Works and ‘Transport. 
d *PEPSU has a non-Congr M 


ess » Minist 


a TE 
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Shri Bhogi Lal Pandya- 

Shri Ram Kishore Vyas 

» Shri Nathu Ram Mirdha 
t 


Shri Amrit Lal Yadav 
Shri Ram Karan Joshi 


e 


N. Dhebar 


Shri 
(Chief Minister) 


|| - 
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Food and Civil Supplies. 
Commerce & Industries. 

Finance and Education. 

Forests and Co-operation. 

Local Self-Government, Labour. i 


Saurashtra 
Cabinet, Work, Co-ordination, Etc. 


Shri Rasiklal U. Parikh Home, Information, Etc. 
Shri Manharlal M. Shah Minister Without Portfolio. 
Shri Jadavji K. Modi Education & Archaeology, Etc. 
Shri Girdharlal B. Kotak Finance & Excise, Etc. 
Shri Dayashanker T. Dave Law & Justice, Etc. 
Shri Ghanshyambhai C. Oza Rehabilitation, Food, Etc. 
Shri Ratubhai M. Adani E Self-Govt. Co-operation, 
Ete. - 
Trayancore-Cochin 
Shri A. J. John 
1 (Chief Minister) . 
Shri T. M. Varghese ' Home. ] 
Shri P. G. Menon Civil Supplies. ^ 
Shri Kalalhil Transport. 1 D 
Shri V. Madhavan Medicine & Public Health. 
\ Shri K. Kochukuttan Local Self-Government, 
Shri A. Chidambaranatha Nadar Revenue 
Uttar Pradesh 
Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant 
(Chief Minister) 
Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Finance and Power, 
Dr. Sampurnanand Home and Labour. 
Shri Hukum Singh Industries. 
Syed Ali Zaheer _ Justice and Excise. r d 
Shri Girdhari Lal Publie Works. ! 
Shri Chandra Bhanu Gupta Food, Health and Civil Supplies. 
Thakur Hargovind Singh Education. : 
Shri Charan Singh Revenue and Agriculture, 
Shri Mohan Lal Gautam Local Self-Government. 
Shri Kamlapati Tripathi Information and Irrigation. 
Shri Vichitra Narain Sharma "Transport. 
x Vindhya Pradesh 
as} bhunath Shukla General Administration, ete.— 
. Shri puan (Chief Maristen) PENI um m 
Shri Gopal Sharan Singh anning, Public Works, Etc. 
Shri Lala Ram Bajpai s Local Self-Government, : 
Bayt hadur Singh - Commerce & Industries, Ete. " 
Bh ends Kumar Manay Medical & Public Health, Ete, 
i wW A 


11 ii 
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West Bengal 


Dr. B. C. Roy 3 
(Chief Minister) 
Shri Prafulla Chandra Sen 
Dr. Rafiuddin Ahmed 
Shri Satyendra Kumar Basu 
Shri Kalipada Mookherjee 
Shri Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 

"Shri Hem Chandra Naskar 
Shrimati Renuka Ray 
Shri Pannalal Bose 
Shri Shyama Prosad Burman 
Shri Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee 
Shri Jadabendra Nath Panja 
Shri Ishwar Das Jalan 
Shri Radhagobinda Roy 


Deputy Ministers 


Sm. Purabi Mukherjee 

Shri Sourindra Mohan Misra 
Shri Shiva Kumar Rai 

Shri Bijesh Chandra Sen 
Shri Chittaranjan Roy 

Shri Gopika Bilas Sen Gupta 
Shri Smarajit Banerjee 

Shri Tenzing Wangdi 

Shri Tarun Kanti Ghosh 


Janab Abdus Shokur 

Shri Rajani Kanta Pramanik 
Shri Amulyadhan Mukerjee 
Shri Jiban Ratan Dhar 

Shri S. C. Ghosh Maulik 


Shri Satish Chandra Ray Singha 


HINDUSTAN, YEAR-BOOK 


Home, Finance, Ftc. 


Food and Relief. E 
Agriculture Co-operative Credit. 
Judicial & Isegislative. 
Labour. 

Works & Buildings. 
Forest & Fisheries. 
Refugee Relief & Rehabilitation. 
Education, & Land Revenue. 
Excise. 

Irrigation & Waterways. 
Cottage & Small-Scale Industries. 
Local Self-Government. 
Tribal Welfare. 


Education and Relief. 
Commerce & Industries. 
Labour. 

Rehabilitation. 

Agriculture and Co-operation. 
Publicity & Publie Relations. 
Food, Relief, and Supplies. 
Tribal Welfare. 
Township branch of the 
lopment Department. 
Agriculture . 

Supplies. 

Medical & Public Health. 
Home. 

Defence branch of the Home De- 
partment. 7 

Transport branch of the Home 
Department, 


Deve- 


SSS a 


= 
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House of the People 


Assam—13. 


S. C. Deb. 
Nabaran Chandra Laskar, 
Sm. B. Khongmen. ; 
Amjad Ali. 


Sitanath Brohmo Choudhury. 


Beli Ram Das. : 
Rohini Kumar Choudhury. 
Kamakhya Prasad Tripathi, 
Dev Kanta Borooah. 
Debeswar Sharma. 

S. N. Buragohain. 
Jogendra N. Hazarika. 
Chowkhamoon Gohain. 


Bihar—55. 


S. Sinha. 

Kailash Pati Sinha. 
Sm. Tarakeswari Sinha. 
B. R. Bhagat. 
Brojeswar Prasad. 


* Ram Dhani Das. 


Vijneshwar Missir. 
Satyendra N. Sinha. 
Ram Subhag Singh. 
Jagjivan Ram. 

Kamal Sinha. 

Jhulan Sinha. 
Mahendra Nath Singh. 
Dr. Satyanarain Sinha. 


Pandit Dwarka Nath Tewari. 


Bibhuti Misra. 

Bhola Raut. 

B. B. Varma. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud. 

C. N. P. Sinha. x 
Digvijaya Narain Singh. 
Syamnandan Sahaya. . 
Awadheshwar Prasad Sinha. 
Rajeshwar Patel. 3 
Rameshwar Sahu. 

Satya Narain Sinha. 

Shree Narayana Das. 
Anirudha Sinha, 
Shyam Nandan Misra: 
Lalit Narain Mishra. 


| Banarsi Prasad Sinha. 


Nayan Tara Das. 

Mathura Prasad Misra. 

Pt. Suzesh Ch. Misra. 
Anup Lal Mehta. 

Kirai Mushar. 
Banarasi Prasad Jhunjhunwala. 
Sm. Sushama Sen. 
Muhammad Islamuddin. 
Phani Gopal Sen. 
Bhagwat Jha Azad. 

Paul Jujhar Soren. 

Ramraj Jajware. 

Lal Hembram. 

Nageswar Prasad Sinha. 
“Babu Ram Narayana Singh. 
A. Ibrahim. 

Jaipal Singh. 

Gajendra Prasad Singh. aie 
Kherwar Jethan. 

P. C. Bose. 

Dr. Hari Mohan. 

Bhajahari Mahata. 

Chaitan Majhi. 

Kanhu Ram Deogam. 


Bombay—45. 


Akbar Chavda. 

Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 
Rupaji Bhavji Parmar. 

Shantilal Girdharlal Parikh. 
Tulsidas Kilachand. 

G. V. Mavalankar. 

Muldas Bhuderdas Vaishya. 
Fulsinhji B. Dabhi. 

Sm. Maniben Vallabhbhai Patel | 
Dr. Indubhai B. Amin. 
Chandra Shankar Bhatt. 
Kanayalal Nanabhai Desai. 
Bhahadurbhai Kunthabhai Patel. 
Choithram Partabrai Gidwani. 
P. R. Kanavade Patil. 6 
U. R. Bhagwat. 

Shivram Rango Rane. 

Hari Vinayak Pataskar. 

S. Ramchandra Bhartiya. 

J. Ganpat Natawadkar. P 
Govinda Hari Deshpande. 
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Narhar Vishnu Gadgil. Laxman Shr x 
Nar fraia T edo awan Bhatkar. 
Ganes adashiv Altekar. — ` 
Ge a Madras—75. 
K. L. More. 2 V. V. Giri 
Shankar Shantaram Moze. B. Rajagol 

k : - gopaja Rao. 
PANI pah N. EET E 
C. D. Deshmukh. — Kandala Subrahmanyam 
Vyankatrao Pirajiuao Pawar. Lanka Sundaram i 


Balwant Nagesh Datar. 
S. Veerangauda Patil. 
J. K. Bhonsle. 


Gam Malludora. 
Dr. Ch. V. Rama Rao. 
Nalla Reddi Naidu. 


. Moreshwar Dinkar Joshi. 2 

Rajaram Girdharlal Dubey. Ba aana Rao. 

Ramappa Balappa Bidari. Kondru Subba Rao. 

D. P. A An Shri Sanaka Buchhikotaiah, 

T. R. Saw: 2 Kagiyala Gopala Rao. . 

Joachim Alva. * Harindranath Chatterjee, 

S. K. Patil. . Kotha Raghuramaiah. * 

V. B. Gandhi. , SUVS LC Narasimiani | 

Narayana Sadoba Kajvolkar. C. R. Chowdray. - e T * 

Sm. Jayashri Raiji. Pashupati Venkata agis dn $ RT. 

Mangalagiri Nanadas. s ! 

Madhya Pradesh—29. B. Ramachandra Reddi. À 


Rayasam Seshagiri. 
Chandikeshwar S. Singh Ju Deo. Holaharvi Sitareina d dy. 
Babunath Singh, Tekur Subrahmanyam, ~” 
Amar Singh Saigal ® Paidi Lakshmayya. 


. Resham Lal Jangde. K. S. Raghavachari. 

- Bhupendra Lal Misra. Y. Eswara Reddi. 
- W. S. Kirolikar. | T. N. Viswanata Reddy. | 
Pandit Bhagwaticharan Sukla, M. V. Gangadhara Siva. 


Muchaki Kosa. M. Anantasayanam Ayya (a 4 
€. D. Gautam. T. T. Krishnamchari. YET M 
"Seth Ga Das. 3 SIC ] 

M. G. Uikey. / 4 m. M. Chandrasekhar. 
Susil Kumar Pateria. . — 0. V. Alagesan. Ur 
"Khub Chand Sodhia. Dr. A. Krishnàswami. , 


Pandit B. L, Tiwari. SEI ONU AH A 
r Syed Ahmed. Um (M. Muthukrishnan. mehander | | 
 Raichand Bhai Shah. N. R. M. Swamy. 

4 u. Chandak. C. BANG AS mban. 


S. N. Agarwal. LN. Sathianathan? 

b» uyabai Kale. 3 

Chaturbhuj V. Jasani. 
. C. Sakhare. 

a MAE SD Mulla 
Taherali. E 
KN S. Deshmukh. 

3. Deshmukh. HAGA Se 
aja Sahdeo Bharati. | 
: Khedkar. i 


Bajira 


HINDUSTAN 


Edward Paul Maghuram. 
. Venkataraman. 
Ramasamy Mudaliar. 
. Ananda Nambiar. 
Verswamy. 
D. Govindaswamy Fachiroyar. 
Elayaperumal. 
Muniswamy Avl. Thirukuralar. 
Jayaraman. 
T. Thanu Pillai. 
V. Thomas. 
. Sankarapandian. 
D. Ramaswami. 
VR. N. AR. Nagappa Chettiar. 
. Kamaraj. 
- Balasubramaniam. 
^ Kakkan. 
K. Sadthivadival Gounder. 
Sm. Ammu Swaminathan. 
U. Srinivasa Malliah. 
B. Shiva Rao. 
A: K. Gopalan. 
K. A. Damodara Menon. 
B. Pocker. 
iP Nettur P. Damodaran. 
dye: Kelappan. 
: charan Iyyani. 


- 
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Orissa—20. 


P. Subba Rao. 

T. Sanganna. 
Maharaja R. N. Singh Deo. 
Giridhari Bhoi.“ 

G. D. Thirani. 

Dr. Natabar Pandëy. 

Sibnarayan Singh Mahapatra. 

Sarangadhar Das. 

Niranjan Jena. 

B. Das. 

Lakshmidhar Jena. — 

Ram Chandra Majhi. 

Bhagabat Sahu. 

Kanhu Charan Jena. 

[Nityanand Kanungo. 

"Harekrushna Mahatab. 

kenath Misra. | 

‘Pandit Lingaraj Misra, 
Umacharan Patnaik. 

— Bijoy Chandra Das. 
E dd 


M. ad: 


G 
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Punjab—18. 


Tek Chand. 

Sm: Subhadra Joshi. 

Virendra Kumar Satyawadi. 
Ranbir Smgh Chowdhury. 
Ghamandi Lal Bansal. 
Pandit. Thakur Das Bhargava. 
Lala Achinta Ram. 1 
Atma Singh Namdhari. 

Sardar Lal Singh. 

Bahadur Singh. 

Sardar Baladev Singh. 
Amarnath Vidyalankar. p 
Prof. Diwan Chand Sharma. 
Shri Ram Das. 

Hem Raj. 

Sardar Teja Singh Akarpuri. 
Sardar Surajit Singh Majithia. 
Gurmukh Singh Musaffir. 
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Uttar Pradesh—86. 


Mahavir Tayagi. | 
Rajmata Kamalendumati Shah. 
Bhakt Daxshan. b 
Devi Datt Pant. sl 
C. D. Pande. j 
Satish Chandra. " 
Mukund Lal Agarwal. 

Prof. Ram Saran. 

M. Hifzur Rahman. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 
Nemi Saran Jain. 

Ajit Prasad Jain. 

Sunder Lall. . 

Hira Vallabh Tripathi. 

Khusi Ram Sharma. 

Pandit Krishna Chandra Sharma. 
Shahnawaz Khan. ! 
Raghubar Dayal Misra. 
Kanhaiya Lal Balmiki. 

Shri Chand Singhlal. e 
Nardeo Snatak, * 
Seth Achal Singh. ! 
Chowdhury Raghubir Singh. . 
Krishna Chandra. 

Digambar Singh. 

Rohanlal Chaturbedi. . 
Raghubir Sahai. + ] 
Chowdhury Badan Singh. _ 
NANTANG WAHU” ATANG 
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Mulchand Dube. Sita Ram Asthgna. 
Badash Gupta. Viswanath Prasad. 
Hoti Lal Agarwal. T Pandit Algu Rai Shastri, 4 
Lotan Ram. Har Prasad Singh. 
Venkatesh Narayan Tiwary. Ram Nagena Singh. 
Harihar Nath Shastri. Murli Mofiohar. 
Pandit Balkrishna Misra. 
R. V. Dhulekar. 
M. L. Dwivedi. West Bengal—34. 
Shiva Dayal Upadhyaya. 
Piare Lall Kureel “Talib”. A. K. Basu. 
Vishwambhar Dayal Tripathi. Upendra Nath Barman. 
Swami Ramananda Shastri. Birendra Nath Katham. 
Col. B. H. Zaidi. Susilranjan Chatterjee. 
Bulaqi Ram Varma. Surendra Mohan Ghosh. 
Shri R. P. Nevatia. 1 Anil K. Chanda. 
Ganesh Lal Chowdhury. D Kamal K. Das. 
Sm. Uma Nehru. Mahammad Khuda Buksh. _ 
Chowdhury Paragi Lal. Tridib K. Chowdhury. 
-Mohanlal Saksena. Jagannath Kolay. 
— Sm. Ganga Devi. Dr. Pashupati Mandal. 
Sm. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. Durga Charan Banerjee. 
Feroze Gandhi. Bharat Lal Tudu. 
"Baij Nath Kureel. Nikunja Behari Chowdhury, 
Pandit Muniswar Dutt Upadhaya. Satish Ch. Samanta. V 
B. V./ Keshkar. : SENE K. Das. EET 
Syed Mohammad Ahmad Kazmi. Satyaban Ray. 
Lallanji. eaten K. Dutt. 
‘Shri Panna Lal. Tushar Chatterjee, 
. Birbal Singh: N. C. Chatterjee. 
^^ Ganapati Ram. Atulya Ghosh. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Mono Mohan Das. 
Masuriya Din. ; Abdus Sattar. 
Purushottamdas ‘Tandon. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 
J. N. Wil Arun Chandra Guha. 


p ans Ks : Sm. Renu Chakravart; 
* Ragh | Singh. . Patiram Ray. 5 
Tribhuban Narain Singh. ^ Ramananda Das. . 
“Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. . Kamal K. Bose. 
Sardar Jogendra Singh. = Purnendu Sekhar 


Chowdhury Hyder Husein. . Asim Krishna 
aku Dr. Syama Pras 
Deva Malaviya. j Dr. Hirendra Nath 


Udai Shankar Dube. 
lai Er ta 


Dr. ; Meghnad ‘Sah: 
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Sevamurthy Swami. C. R. Basappa. 
Swami „Ramananda Tirtha. N. Keshavaiengar. 
. Krishnacharya Joshi. T. Madiah Gowda. <p 
* Shaukatullah Shah Ansari. M. K. Shivananjappa. 
S. A. Ebenezer. M. S. Gumpadaswamy. 
j Raghavendrorao S. Diwan. N. Rachiah. 
R. G. Paranjpe. H. Siddananjappa. 
= Dr. Suresh Chandra. K. G. Wodeyer. 
Hanamantrao G. Vaishnay. S. Nijalingappa. 
Narayan Rao Waghmare. Patiala and East Punjab States 


Sankar Rao Telkikar. 
Devrao Namderrao P. Kamble. 


C. Madhao Reddy. d Pepsu—5. 4 
2 HO: Heda. 
) N. M. Jaisoorya. Hira Singh Chinaria. 
Baddam Yella Reddy. Ranjit Singh. 
M. R. Krishna. Ram Pratap Garg. 
Pendyal Raghava Rao. Sardar Hukum Singh. 
T. B. Vital Rao. Ajit Singh. 


Ravi Narain Reddy. 
Su Achalu. 


Rajasthan—20. 
| Jammu and Kashmir—6. Raj Bahadur. 
i Girraj Saran Singh. 
u aulana Md. S. Masuodi. Dr. Manick Chand Jatav-vir. 
wakshman Singh Charak. Shobha’ Rem. 
Sofi Mohd. Akbar. Radheshyam Morarka. 


Pandit Sheo Narayan Fotedar. Pannalal. Barupal. A 

— Muhammed Shaffee Chowdhury. H. H. Maharaja Sri Karni p 
= Kh. Ghulam Guder. N Singhji Bahadur of Bikaner, 
n Ne Jaswantaraj Mehta. ` 

Bhawani Singh. 


Madhya Bharat—11 General Ajit Singhji. 
| G. D. Somani. 
Vaijnath Mahodaya. t Nand Lal Sharma. 
Amär Singh Sabji Damar. Daulat Mal Bhandari. 
Nand Lal Joshi. Pannalal R. Kaushik. 
Radhalal Vyas. ^ Hari Ram Nathany. 
— Liladhar Joshi. facts Balwant Sinha Mehta. 
— . JBhagu Nandan Malvia. , Bheeke Bhai. | 
Kailas Nath Katju. Umashshanker M. Trivedi. 
(fs ishnu Ghanashyam Deshpande. Raj Chandra Sen, tN 
e . N. B. Khare. Nemai Chandra Kasliwal. 


adha Charan Sharma. 
Suriya Prasad. | il 
NA i desde . Saurastra—6. 


LU | 4 A - E 
^ Mysore—11. Khandubhai Kas: 


Jethalal Harikrishn: 


[J 
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Chimanlal Chakubhai Shah. 
Narendra P. Nathwani. 


"'Travancore-Cochim—12. 


A. Nesamony. 

Kumari Annie Mascarene. 
Vy. P. Nayar. i 

N. Sreekantan Nair. 

R. Velayudhan. 

P. T. Punnoose. 

C. P. Matthen. 

P. T. Chacko. 

C. P. Mathew. 

A. M. Thomas. 

K. T. Achuthan. o 
C. R. Iyyuni. 


Ajmer—2. 


Jwala Prasad. 
Pt. Mukat B. Lall Bhargava. 


Bhopal—2. 


A 
Saidhullah Khan Razmi. 
Pandit Chatur Narain Malavia. 


Bilaspur—1, 
Anandachand. 
Coorg—1. 
N. Somana. 
N Delhi—4. 
Sm. Sucheta Kripalani. 
C. Krishnan Nair. 


Naval Prabhaker. 
Radha Raman. 
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Himachal Pradesh—3. 
Rajkumari Amrita Kaur. 
Gopi Ram. 

A. R. Sewal. 

Kutch—2. 
Gulabshankar A. Dholakia. 
Bhawanji A. Khimji. 

Manipur—2: 
Laisram Jogeswar Singh. 
Rishang Keishing. 

Tripura—2. 
Dasaratha Deb. 

Biren Dutt. 


Vindhya Pradesh—6. 


Bhagwandutt Shastri. 

Randaman Singh. 

Sardar Raj Bhanu Singh 
Tewari. 

Shiva Datt WSS Sse aya, 

Ram Sahai Tewari. 

Motilal Malaviya. 


Andaman and Nitobar Island—1. 


Rt. Rev. John Richardson. -~ 


Anglo-Indians—2. 


Frank Anthony. 
A. E, T. Barrow.. 


$ NI 
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COUNCIL OF STATES 


Assam—6, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

" S. P. Dave. ~ 
Dr. S. K. Bhuyan. T. R. Deogirikar. 
Laksheswar Borooah. Deokinandan Narayan. 

Sm. Pushpalata Das. N. S. Hardikar. 
Mahammad Roufique. Lalchand H. Doshi. 
Maulana M. Tayyebulla. Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 
R. Thanhlira. Bhalchandra M. Gupte. « 
S. P. Jain. 
P. T. Leuve. 
Bihar—21. Sm. Lilavati Munshi. 
à * Chandulal P. Parikh. 
Apgameopal Agarwala. D. Y. Pawar. 
‘Kazi A. Hussain. Rajaram B. Raut. ) 


Sm. Angelina Tiga. Manilal @ Shah. 
Jafar Imam. 4 
Syed Mazhar Imam. 

Khwaja Inaitullah. 


Kailash B. Lall. Madhya Pradesh—12. 
Sri Narayan Mahtha. 
Sm. Lakshmi N. Menon. Dr. W. S. Barlingay. 
Dr, P. ©. Mitra. | Bhanu Pratap Singh. 
Princess Vijaya Raje. R. M. Deshmukh. 
i Kishori Ram. Dr. R. P. Dube. 
Kameshwara Singh. Pandit Sitacharan Dube. 
Braja Kishore P. Sinha. Martandrao R. Mujumdar. 
Maheswar Prasad Sinha. Chandragopal Misra. 
-R. P. alias B. Sinha. Gopaldas B. Mohta. 
Rajendra Pratap Sinha. Prof. Dr. Raghu Vira. 
R. B. Sinha. Samiulla Khan. 
Prof. R. D. Sinha Dinkar. Sm. Seeta Parmanand. 
Tajamul Husain. R. U. Agnibhoj. e 
À G. Gopal. A 
H Bombay—17. * Madras—27. 
— Abid Ali Jafferbhai. T. Vaskar Rao.' E 


Sm. Violet Joachim Alva. "E. K. Imbichibava. 


° 
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N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar. 
S. Guruswami. 

B. V. Kakkilaya. 

T. V. Kamalaswamy. 
K. Suryanarayan. 
K. Rama Rao. 

M. Basavapunnaiah. 
Janab M. M. Ismail Saheb. 
Sm. Mona Hensman. 

K. L. Narasimham. 

V. M. Obaidullah Saheb. 

N. S. Reddy. 

T. S. Pattabiraman. 

P. Sundarayya. v 

l Pyadah Venkata Narayana. 
K. M. Rahmat-Ullah. ~ 

G. Rajagopalan. 

. P. S. Rajagopal Naidu. 

4 H. D. Rajah.. Kone 

. Dr. A: Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
- Prof. N. G. Ranga. 

K. Sadanand Hegde. 

=; S. Sambhu Prasad. 

"d RP M. Surendra Ram. 

i 


^ 


1 
i 


Venkataraman. 


e 
i Orissa—9. 


y 
{ 
$ y 
Radhakrishna Biswasroy. 
dell TQ Das. 
= Sm. Saila Bala Das. 
P. C. Bhanj Deo. 
Bodh Ram Dube. | 
Surendranath Dwivedi. 
S. M. Hemrom. : 
"Surendra Mahanty. 
Baidyanath Rath. 


. N. S. Chauhan. 


U.P.—31. 
5 


Amhad Khan. 4 
Aktar Husain. 

A. N. Agarwal. 

Amlok Chand. 

Brij Behari Sharma. 

Sm. Chandravati Lakhanpal. 
A. D. Das. 

Babu G. Singh. - 

Har Prasad Saksena. 
Hridoy N. Kunzru. 

Indra Vidyavachaspati. 

J. P. Agarwal. 

Jasaud Singh Bisht. 

J. R. Kapoor. 

Begam Aziz Rasul. 

Lal Bahadur Sastru. 
Moulana M. Farugi. 

B. K. Mukherjee. 

Dr. Murari Lal. 

Narendra Deva. 


R. C. Gupta. 

Ram Kripal Singh. 

Ram Prasad Tamta. ; 

Sm. Savitri Devi Nigam. 

S. D. Misra, | A 
Pandit Shamsundar N. Tankha 
Dr. J. P. Srivastava. Y gp 
Sumat Prasad. 

Tarakeswar. Pande, 

Thakur Das. | 


e. = 


Satyapriya 
Indra Bhus 
. C. Bi 


Syed Nausher Ali. 
Satyendra Prasat Roy. 


P d 


Hyderabad—11. 


S. Chinna Reddy. 
V. K. Dhage. 

an Dr. R. B. Gour. 
Dinshaw D. Italia. 
Kishen Chand. 
K. Narayenappa. 
Narsingrao, B. Deshmukh. 
Osman. Sobhani. 

s Puranmal Surajmal Lahoti. 
J. H. Subbiah, 
B. S. Venkat Rao. 


Jammu and . Kashmir—4 


A ‘Sardar B. Singh. 

zi Pir Mohammed Khan. 
' Pandit Anant Ram. 
Aga Syed Shah Jalali. 


y Madhya Bharat—6. 


Gol. Sardar C. S. Rao Angre. 
' Kanhaiyalal Vaidya. 

Krishna Kant Vyas. 

Dr. Raghubir Singh. 

V. S. Sarwate. 

Trimbak Damodar Pustake. 


» 


Mysore—6. 


B. P. Basappa Shetty. 

=- M. Govinda Reddy. 

pt S. V. Krishna Murthy Rao. 
i CG. ae K. Reddy. 

|. K. C. Reddy. 

E Mohamed V NGGE, 


‘Patiala and Fast Punjab 
States (att SE 


wd: agannath Kaushal’ 
ay & J. Lr Aann 
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Rajasthan—9. 


His Highness Rai-Rayan Maha- 
rawal, Sir Lakshman S. 
Bahadur. 

Swami Weshyanand Ji. 
Ramnath Anandilal Podar. 
Barkutullah Khan. 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali. 

Sardar Singh. 

Sharda Bai. 

Mahendra Singh Ranawat. 
Harischandra Mathur. 


Saurashtra—4. 
Bhogilal Shah. 
Dr. D. H. Variava. 


Jai Sukh Lal Hathi. 
Nanabhai Kalidas Bhatt. " 


"TTravancore-Cochin—6. 
A. Abdul Razak. 
S. Chattzhatha Karayalar. 
K. C. George. 
K. P. Madhava Nair. 
Mathai Manjuran. 
C. Narayana Pillai. 


Ajmer and Coorg—1. 
Moulana Abdul Shakoor. 


Bhopal—1. 


Bheron Prasad. 


Bilaspur and Himachal Pradesh--T. | 
C. L. Varma. 


Delhi—1. 
Onker Nath. , 
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Kutch—l. Nominated by the President—12. 1 
O h 
Premji B. L. Thacker. Dr. Zakir Husain. ii | 
A A Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer. & k 
Manipur and Tripura—l. Dr. Satyendra N. Bose. | 
J. M. Kunta nha. | 
Munshi Arme i. Dr. Kalidas Nag. 4 
ga anang Kakasaheb Kalelkar. n 
Vindhya Pradesh—4. Maithilisharan Gupta. 4 
Prithviraj Kapoor. d 1 
Captain Awadhesh P. Singh. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji. 
Banarsi Das Chaturvedi. Dr. Sahib Singh Sokhey. 
Gulsher Ahmed. Sm. Rukmini Devi Arundale. | 
Baij Nath Dube. Naraindas Rattanmal Malkani. 


SOVIET PUBLICATIONS | 


|| Provide a broad insight into the 
political, economic and cultural | 
problems of the Soviet Union, 
. into international events, as well 
as scientific, technical, art and 
/ sport developments. 
@ Please CONTACT 


CURRENT BOOK DISTRIBUTORS 


(A CENTRE OF SOVIET PUBLICATIONS) 
" | 3/2 MADAN STREET, CALCUTTA-13. 


v 


| 
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< NHO'S WHO IN INDIA 


Abdullah, Sheikh» Mohammad, 
M.sc.—b. Dec. 5, 1905 near Sri- 
nagar; graduated from Lahore 
and M.Se. from Aligarh Univer- 
sity in: 1930; school master 
under Kashmir Government ; 
came in the public life in 1930 ; 
First started Muslim Conference 
with religious and communal 
outlook which he turned into 
National Conference in 1938; 
was sent to jail several times 
notably in 1946 for ‘quit Kash- 
mir agitation and released in 
1947 ; President of the All-India 
States Peoples’ Conference ; be- 
came head of the Emergency 
Administration of Kashmir dur- 
ing Muslim tribal raid on sh- 
mir in 1947 ; successfully rallied 
Kashmir against the Pakistani 
invaders; Member of the Indian 
Parliament; Prime Minister of 
Kashmir Since 1948 ; popularly 
known as Sher-i-Kashmir. 

Acharya  Chintamoni, M.A. 
LL.A.—born Dee. 9, 1893 ; educa- 
ted at Raveshaw College ; Govt. 
Pleader, Cuttack for several 
years, now Vice-Chancellor, Ut- 


kal University from 1948. 


Ahmed, Sir Syed Sultan, 
K.C.S.I.—born 1880 ; called to the 
Bar 1905; Govt. Advocate, 
Patna; Judge, Patna High 
Court, 1919-20 ; Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University, 1929-30; mem- 
ber, Governor's Executive Coun- 
cil, Bihar and Orissa, 1932; 
member,  Viceroy's Executive 
‘Council 1937 ; 1941 to 1945 ; was 


- Legal Adviser to the Chamber 


of Princes, 1945-47. 

Aiyer Sir C. P. Ramaswami, 
X.C.LE., K.C.S.I., C.LE.—born, 12th- 
Nov. 1879; joined Madras Bar 


Corpor&tion 1911; General Sec- 
retary of the Congress, 1917-18 ; 
Advocate-General of Madras Go- 
vernment 1923-1928 ; Member of 


the R. T. C.; Law Member of ~ 


Government of India 1931 & 
1942; Member of the Council of 
State, 1930; Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University, 1937; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1936-1947. 
Delegate to East & West Philos- 
ophy Conference, Honolulu 1949. 
Aiyar, Alladi Krishnaswami 
—b. 1883; educated at Christian: 
College and Law College, Mad- 
ras, joined Madras High Court 
in 1907; Advocate-General of 
Madras 1929-1944; member, 
Madras University Senate; 
was member, Indian Parliament. 
Ali, M. Asaf—Bar-at-Law 
—born 1888, educated at St. 
Stepherf’s College Delhi; called 
to Bar in 1912; took part in the 
Khilafat agitation 1919; joined 
non-co-operation movement 
1920; arrested in 1921 and sen- 
tenced to one and half year's 
imprisonment ; again imprisoned 
during civil disobedience move- 
ment 1930; Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly; member of the Cen- 
tral Assembly 1935-1946; again 
imprisoned during August revo- 
lution and released in 1946; was 
member Congress Working Com- 
mittee; member for Transport 
& Railways in Interim Govern- 
ment 1946-47; India's first, Am- 
bassador to U.S.A., 1947-48; Go- 
vernor of Orissa 1948-52. Now 
Indian Ambassador to Ttaly. 
Ali, Sir Saiyid Fazl, Bar-at- 
Law—born Sept. 1886; educated 
at Banaras, Allahabad and Midd- 


in 1903; Member of Madras le Temple, London; Advocate, , 


Di Abi 1 


j 
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Patna upto 1924; Judge, Patna 
High Court and its Chief Justice 
1943; Chairman, R.LN. Mutiny 
Enquiry Commission, 1946; In- 
dia’s delegate to U.N, 1947; 
Judge, Federal Court of India 
1947; Judge of the Supreme 
Court SERE Governor of 
‘Orissa from 1952. 

“Ali Zahir, Syed—born March 
21, 1897; educated, Allahabad 
and Oxford; called to Bar 
(Middle Temple) in 1921 ;.Gene- 
ral Secretary, All Parties Shia 
Conference; member U.P. Legis- 
Jative Assembly 1937-46 ; Mem- 
ber, Lucknow University Court; 

Member, Lucknow Municipal 

‘Board ; Law Member, Interim 
Central Government, 1946; In- 
dia’s Ambassador to Iran, 1947- 
50; Minister, U.P. Government 
from 1951. f 

Ambedkar, Dr. Bhimrao 
Ramji, M.A., Ph.D., D.SC., Bar-at- 
Law—b. 1893 ; Educated at Sat- 

ara, Bombay ; Gaekwar’s scholar 
at Columbia University; Profe- 
ssor, Sydenham College of Co- 
merce, 1917; called to Bar, 

1923 ; Founder of the Depressed 

Classes Institute; nominated- 

member of the Bombay Legisla- 

‘tive Council, 1926; member 

—R.T.C. 1930-32 and joint Parlia- 

“mentary Committee, 1932 ; mem- 

ber, Viceroy’s Executive Council, 

(Labour) 1942-46; Minister of 

Law, Government of India, from 

1947-51 ; 

/ Ahmed, Muzaffar—born 1890; 

member of the Communist Par- 

ty of India since its beginning ; 

. Gonvieted in Cawnpur Conspira- 

cy Cases ; edited several Benga- 

li dalies and weeklies, such as 

Navayug and Ganabami; mem- 

ber, Politburo, Central Commi- 

- ttee of the Communist Party of 

A AA IDA 
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1908 and educated at Nagpur 
University; Bar*at-Law; Pre- 
sident of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association; 
Practised law in Madhya Pra- 
desh ; member, Jabbalpur Muni- 
cipality ; member, Central As- 
sembly 1942-45 ; Member, Sapru 
Conciliation Committee 1945; 
member, National Defence Coun- 
cil 1942-45; member, Central 
Pay Commission 1945 ; Member, 
Commonwealth ^ Parliamentary 
Delegation to England, 1948; 
now member of the Parliament. 

Aney, Madho Srihari, M.A., 
B.L.—born August 29, 1880 ; edu- 

ed at Morris College, Nagpur; 
joined Bar 1908 ; thrice member, 
Legislative Assembly ©. P. and 
Berar; joined C. D. movement, 
1930 and suffered imprisonment ; 
member, Congress Working 
Committee, 1924-25 and 1931-84 ; 
President, Berar P.C.C. 1920-30 ; 
was a prominent member of the 
Congress Nationalist Party and 
Hindu Mahasabha ; Acting Pre- 
sident of the Congress 1938; 
started All-India Hindu League ; 
member, Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1941-43 ; India's Repre- 
sentative in Ceylon upto 1947; 
member, Constituent Assembly 
of India, 1947-48; Governor of 
Bihar 1948-52. ` 

Anand, Dr. Mulkraj, 


B.A., 
Ph.D.—b. Dec. 12, 1905 ; educated 
at the Punjab, London and Cam- 


bridge Universities ; Lecturer in 
literature and philosophy to the 
London County Council; won re 
seareh scholarship and udied 
philosophy in London and Ca 
bridge; writer and art crit 
broadcaster, B.B.C.; won 
as writer of novels ‘Col 
‘Untouchable’ Two Leave: 
a Bud; was film-sc tw 
at: 
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Ansari, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum 
—was Minister, Bihar Govern- 
ment, 1946-52; President, 
All-India Momin Conference ; 
Vice-President, All-India Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Congress; b. 
1905 at Dehri-on-Sone; Educated 
Aligarh Muslim, Calcutta and 
Allahabad Universities ; joined 
Khilafat and Non-co-operation 
movements, 1920; imprisoned 
1922 ; edited several Urdu news- 
papers ; joined Momin movement 
and formulated political demands 
of Momin community ; Pres. Bi- 
har Provincial Momin Jamiat 
1938-47; Fellow, Patna Uniyer- 
sity; Minister of Bihar for 
several years, 

Azad, Maulana Abul Kalam 
—b. in Mecca 1889 and came to 
India in 1898 ; educated in theo- 
logy in famous Al-Azhar Uni- 
versity, Cairo; started famous 
Urdu paper Al Hilal in Calcutta 
for supporting Congress cause; 
interned by Br. Government at 
Ranchi 1914;: met Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1921 and became one 
of his stunchest supporters; took 
a leading part in Khilafat move- 
ment and also joined the Con- 
gress under Gandhiji's leader- 
- ship; president, special session 

of the Congress, Delhi, 1923, 
1939-46; member of the Con- 
gress Working Committee; im- 


be ee ee 


Y 


prisoned in 1942 under D. I 
Rules i ; con- 
ducted S the 
British Cabinet Mission on be- 


— Half of the Congress in 1946; 
.. member, Constituent Assembly, 
AT; member, Interim Gévern- 
ent 1947; Education Minister, 
Je of India since August, 
-. Bajpai, Sir Girija Shankar, 
K.O,S.L, CLE, —LC.S—born April 
3, 1891; educated at Allahabad 
& Merton College, Oxford and 
topped the list of successful 


N, 


» 
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LC.S&. candidates ; joined I.C.S. 
in 1915; Secretary, Govt. of 
India in Education Dept. ; was 
on deputation to Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to inves- 
tigate the status of Indians there 
1922; Secretary to Indian Depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; -- 
Private Secretary to Indian De- 
legation to Geneva, 1929-30. Jt. 
Secy. to Indian Delegation to 


R.T.C.; Secretary, ^ Education 
Department 1927-29; member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council, 


1935-36 and 1940-41;  Agent- 
General for India to U.S.A. 1941- 
46; Charge d' Affaires, Indian 
Embassy in Washington 1946- 
47; India's Representative on 
the Council of U.N.R.R.A. 1941-46; 
Secretary-General, Ministry of 
External Affairs, India 1947-52 ; 
Governor of Bombay from 1952. 
Bhavanagar, Maharaja of ; 
Commodore H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Krishna Kumar Sinhji Bhay- 
sinhji, X.C.S.L.—born May 19, 
1912 ; Cducated at Harrow ; suc- 
ceeded to the Gadi on July 17, 
1919 ; invested with full ruling 
powers on April 18, 1931; His 
state along with other States 
joined together to form Union 
of Saurashtra ; was Rajpramukh 
of Saurashtra, 1948; Governor 
of madras EUNT) È 
abha, Dr. Homi Jehangir, 
Ph.D. (Cantab), F.R.s.—Born Ge 
tober, 80, 1909; educated at 


Bombay and Cambridge ; took 
mathematical tripos there; was. 
awarded the Rouse-Ball travell- 
ing studentship in mathematics 
in 1932; worked under famous 
Prof. E. Fermi in E in 


Cosmic Radiation, Nuclear Phy. 
sics ;_ Professor, Bangalore În- 
dian Institute of Science 1949. 


c 
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g airman, Atomic Energy 
A OTE of India; 
now Director, Fundamental Re- 
search Institute, Bombay; elec- 
ted F.R.S. in 1941; President, 
Indian Science Congress,1951. 
Birla, Ghanshyamdas--b. 1894 
in Jaipur State; Managing Dir- 
ector of Birla Bros. Ltd.; owns 
cotton mills, sugar mills, zamin- 
dari, etc. all over India ; was 
member of the Legislative Ass- 
embly ; President, Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta 
1924; and of the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce 
1929; member of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission on Labouf, 
1930; Delegate to the I.L.0. at 
Geneva, 1927; member of See- 
ond  R.T.C.; Chairman, , All- 
India Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
Bhatnagar, Sir Santi Swa- 
rupa, 0.B.E.,  D.SC. (London), 
r.R.S.—born E 2 educated uar 
; re, Berlin an [o ; re- 
oo DSc. (Lond.), 1921 ; Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Hiadu Us. 
versity, 1921-24 ; Prof. Ep 
Univ. 1924-40; Director of the 
Board and Council of Scientific 
& Industrial Research, 1940; 
President, Ind. Science Congress 
1945; Secretary, Ministry of 
Education, 1947; fellow of the 
Royal Society 1943; member, 
Indian Scientifie Mission to Eng- 
land & U.S.A. 1945 ; now Direc- 
tor, Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search and Secy. Govt. of India, 
Ministry of Natural Resources 
& Scientific Research. | 
Bhargava, Dr. Gopichand— 
born March, 1890; educated at 
La hore, entered polities under 
Lala’ Lajpat Rai; Member, Pun- 
jab Legislative Council 1927-29 ; 
jailed iur 1942-43; | member 
"ab Legislative Assembly, 
Haana leader of the opposi- 
1057 ang, in 1946 ; was member 


non-co-operation M.S 
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of the Punjab Partition Commit- 
tee; Trustee, Viage Industries 
Association, Prime Minister of 
Punjab 1947-49, 

Brahm . Prakash—born in 
East Afrieg after the end of 
World War i has been associat- 
ed with the Congress since 1936 5 
went to jail during the  indivi- 
dual disobedience movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi ; became 
leader of the Delhi Congress 
Committee 1946; became Chief 
Minister of Delhi Province from 
1952. 

Bose,  Nandalal—born 3rd 
Dec., 1883; passed Entrance 
Examination and joined Calcutta 
Govt. School of Arts where he 1 
completed! the prescribed 
course ; came under the influence 
of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore 
while at Govt. Art School; Ser- | 
ved apprenticeship under the 
master for several years ; joined A 
Santiniketan School of “Tagore S | 
in 1914; was director of Kala- 
bhavan, Santiniketan since 1919- 
52; travelled Far East, China, 
Japan with Poet Tagore in 1944 ; 
decorated Congress pandals and | 
Pa nipi long Many times; is the 
most representative e 
of disn de CERES 

asu Jyoti—born July 8 
1914 ; educated at Calcutta Uni 
versity ; Bar-at-Law Calcutta 
H.C., Member of the Communist 
Party since 1940; member of 


the Politburo of the Party ; de- | 
under Pre- | 


tained several times 
ventive Detention Act; member | 
Bengal Legislative Assembly. | 
Bose, Satyendranath, - M.SC.— "Á 
born. Jan. 1, 1894 ; educated at 
residency | College, Calcutta 
graduated in 1913; received his - 
‘Se. degree 1915 topping the 


list; became lecturer 2 De- 
partment of Physics, C ORe 


University ; 
in Physi 
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later became €he Head of the 
Department for several years; 
now Khaira Professor of Phy- 
sies, Calcutta University ; Pre- 
sident of the Post-graduate 
Council, Cal. University ; Gene- 
ral President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1944; was Chairman 
of the National Institute of Sci- 
ences, India 1948-50; has made 
valuable contribution to various 
fields of science including theo- 

retical physies, mathematies, 
chemistry, statistics, minerology 
and soil science ; The Bose-Ein- 
stein Statistics is his greatest 
contribution to theoretical 
science It was translated and 
elaborated by Prof. Einstein 
which changed the | outlook on 
the problems of statistical beha- 
viour of physical systems. 
Cariappa, General ] 
born Jan. 28, 1900 in Mercara, 
Coorg ; educated in the Central 
High School, Mercara and Presi- 
dency College, Madras; one 
among the first batch of Indian 
cadets to be commissioned from 
Daly College, Indore, 1919 ; was 
with 1/17th Rajputs in Waziris- 
tan 1922-25 ; was the first Indi- 
an officer to enter the Staff 
College, Quetta 1933; was app- 
ointed Assistant Quartermaster- 
“General, Deccan District 1938 ; 
served with the 10th Indian Divi- 
sion in Iraq, Syria and Iran 
11941-1942; became Lt.-Col. in 
4942 and commanded a machine 
gun battalion of the 7th Rajputs, 
thus becoming the first Indian 
to command a battalion ; appoin- 

- ted Assistant Adjutant and 
A "Quarter-master-General, Eastern 


EA 


. Army 1943; member of the 
Army Re-organisation Commi- 
ttee 1944; visited England in 
1946 as one of the first two In- 
dian students at the Imperial 
Defence College; promoted to 
the rank of Major-General 1947 ; 
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was Chief of General Staff for 
a brief period 1947; appointed 
G.O.C.-in-Chief, Eastern Comm- 
and 1947 ; became of Lt.-General 
1947; appointed G.O.C.-in-Chief 
D. E. P. Command, 1948 ; deco- 
rated with the Legion of Merit 
by U.S. Government, 1949; 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Ar- 
my 1948-53. 

Chandrasekhar, Subrahmany- 
an, Dr. rF.R.s—born 19th Oct. 
1910; educated at 
College, Madras; M.A. D.Sc. 
Cambridge University, 1930; 
Ph.D. Cambridge, 1938; fellow, 
Trinity College, “Cambridge, 
1933-1937 ; at D.Sc. Cambridge 
University, 1942; lectured at 
Harvard Observatory ; is consi- 
dered one of the world’s leading 
authorities in mathematical ast- 
rophysics; appointed Russel 
Lecturer, 1949, U.S.A.—the 
highest honour of the American 
Astronomical Society ; fellow of 
the Rogal Society, 1944; Now 
service professor of theoretical 


Presidency 


Astrophysics, Yerkes Observa- 
tory U.S.A.; Received British 
Royal Astronomical Society’s 


gold medal—the Society’s pre- 
mier award 1953. 

Chamanlal, Dewan—born 1892 
and educated in London and Ox- 
ford; was assistant editor of 


Bombay Chronicle ; member, 
Central. Legislative Assembly, 
1923-1941 ; member, Punjab 


Legislative Assembly, 1937 and 
1946; member, Central Assem- 
bly, 1946; Adviser to Workers’ 
Delegate to the I. L. O. Con- 
ference at Geneva 1925; La- 


bour Delegate to I.L.O. Cónfer- | 


ence Bureau, 1932 ; one of the 
founders of the A.I.T.U.C.; mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India, 1929-31 ; Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Posts 
and Telegraph Union; Leader 


of the Indian Food Delegation / 
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tina ; delegate to I.L.O. 
DN at Montreal, 1946 ; 
was Indian Ambassador to Tur- 


n ice Mohamed 
agla, Mr. Justice 

Na B.A., (Oxon.)—born 
30th Sept. 1900; educated at 
Bombay and Oxford; called to 
Bar (Inner Temple) 1922 ; Pro- 
fessor, Govt. Law College, Bom- 
bay | 1927-30; Vice-Chancellor, 
Bombay University 1947; Koge 
of India delegate to U. N. o 
Judge, Bombay High Court x E 
47; now Chief Justice of Bom- 

pay High Court from 1947. 
Chakravarti, _Phanibhusan—: 
born Oct. 15, 1898 at Narayan- 
anj, Dacca ; first class in LU 
Snglish ; first class in x y 
Exam. ; was lecturer in mel 5 
Jagannath College, Dacca ; on 
ed Calcutta Bar 1927 ; Be cm 
ted with Calcutta e y 
Notas for 18 years; conducte 
«BHO ATA Sanyasi Case pese 
fully; Legal Adviser ato the 
[o rnmient of India for meom 
Ns matters 1940-45 ; Wu o 
the Calcutta High Court fom 
1945 ; joined Income-tax Investi- 
tion commission, for some 
jf-Justice of Calcutta 


first 
High 
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tion Movement in 1921; joined 
Mahatma  Gandhiís Sabarmati 
Ashram in 1923-94; established 
Congress _ Socialist Party in 
Orissa 1934; became prominent 
leader in Orissa of State's Peo- 
ples Movement; was in prison 
during 1942 movement; was 
Secretary of the Orissa P:G.C: ; 
was Revenue Minister of Orissa 
Government in 1946 ; now Chief 
Minister of Orissa from 1952. 

Chaudhuri, Maj-Gen. J. N.— 
O.B.E. born June 10, 1908 ; edu- 
cated at Caleutta, London and 
Royal Military. College, Sand- 
hurst; | received Commission 


1928 ommander, 16th Light 
Cavaltry in Burma during 


World War IL; atten 
rial | Defence College, 
1947 ; officiated as Chie: 
General Staff; Military Gover- 
nor, Hyderabad State upto 
1949 B ER A commanding Ist 
rmoured Division, India: 5 
upto 1952. pun qm 


De ns Khaira 
ndian Lin m onities 
Calcutta Unive É ES, 
travelled with ' fie 
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visited Russia , as representa- 
tive of Indian artists and 


authors, 1951; elected M.P. in 
1952 ; author of following books 
—Feast of Youth; Perfume of 
Earth, Gray Clouds, etc. ` 
Chetty, Sir R. K. Sanmu- 
kham, K.c.LE.—born Oct. 17, 
1892; Educated at Madras 
Christian College; member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 
1920 ; member, Legislative As- 
sembly, 1923-84 ; visited Austra- 
Tia as a delegate to the Empire 
Parliamentary Association 1926 ; 
„adviser to Indian Employers’ 
delegate at I.L.O. 1932 ; delegate 
to Ottawa Economic Conference, 
1982 ; '; member, Central Govern- 
ment Retrenchment Committee 
1930 ; Dy. President, Central As- 
sembly 1931; President of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1933 ; De- 
wan of Cochin, 1955; Head of 
the Govt. of India Supply Mis- 
sion in America 1941-42 ; Govt. 
of India's delegate to Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference 
1944; President, Ind. ‘Tariff 
Board 1945-1947; Finance Mi- 
Pus. of Indian "Union, 1947-48. 
MO E Sir V. N. 
Moe Bar-at-Law—b. 
|, Son of Sir N. G. Chandra- 


i educated at Bombay 
"n n. ta member, Bom- 
95; 


Corporation, 
of Bombay, 
nan, Bombay 
ners’ A for 
eae and also for 1950 ; 
B Ghancellon ‘Bombay Uni- 
: usi 1008: -39 3 President, Li- 
Federation, 1940-41. 
x Bombay. Legislative 
i Gi Poss MICA. (Central) 


Labs) W 
ier a, Ite Col. Sir R. N., 
[.D. FRCP, (ond) 
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in 1908 ; Director of the School 
of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
1935-41 ; has attained interna- 
tional fame by his researches in 
tropicaladiseases ; president, In- 
dian Drugs Enquiry Committee 
1930-31; Director, Medical Ser- 
vices, Kashmir State ; ; is respon- 
sible for starting of Bio-Assay ' 
Laboratory in Caleutta for lay- 
ing down standards in medi- 
cines; was the Honorary Physi- 
cian to the King 1935-39 ; Presi- 
dent, Indian Science Congress, 


1947 ; Chairman, Indigenous 
Systems of Medicine Commit- 
tee; is now Director of Drug 


Research Laboratory, Kashmir. 
Das Gupta, Satish Chandra— 
Born 1882; began his career as 
Superintendent of Bengal Che- 
mical & Pharmaceutical Works, 
Calcutta ; left th eservice and 
joined non-co-operation move- 
ment ; started Khadi Pratisthan 
for the development of cottage 
industries and khadi work and 
achieved signal success ; has de- 
voted entirely to the construc- 
tive side of Congress program- 
me; imprisoned several times. 
Daulatram, Jairamdas—b. 
1892 at Hyderabad, Sind; 
Graduated in law 1915 ; 
took part in non-co- operation 
movement, 1919 ; member, — 
A.I.C.C. for several years; Edi- 
tor, Hindu (Karachi), 1921 
General Secy., Hindu Mahasa- 
bha, 1925-27; Editor Hindu- 
sthan Times, Delhi, 1925-26 
Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1926-29; General Sec- 
retary, Indian National Con- 
gress, 1931-34 ; Member, ‘Con- 
gress Working Committee 1928. 
41; imprisoned four times 
ing political movement 1930 


was Member of the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembl S Ne 

. Biha 
"oc 


} Governor - E 
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ment of India ; was Governor of 
palana. Seth Ramkrishna— 
April 7, 1898 ; is one of the bi- 
ggest of industrialists of, India ! 
started in Dalmianagar “(Dehri- 
on-Some) many factories for 
producing cement, paper, sugar, 
chemicals, etc. ; 15 a great phil- 
anthropist; was the head of the 
Dalmia-Jain group consisting of 
numberous chain of companies 
which include banks, insurance, 
newspapers, paper mills, enum 
companies, Sugar mills, col- 
lieries, aviation Companies 
cotton mills, etc. has endowed 
many charitable trusts. 

Devi, 


Rukmini—born 1904 ; 
arried 1920 to late Dr. G. S. 
M ale, President, Theo. 
cal Society ; Great exponent to: 
Indian dancing ; has trave e 
widely in Europe for her y ance 
recitals, lectures, music And e 
President Kala-kshetra Ar 
tre, Adyar, Madras. m 
Devi, 


Mangalore ; 
and London 
mics ; genera C 
All-India Wome et 
-30; re 3 a 
end Conference, 104445 2 
married Harindranati Chati o- 
dhyaya, the poet and brother 
H3 rojini Naidu ; 2 giste 


P oa On bee of the Socialist 
Party ; 

1980441 3 
Working 


Committee, 
Hirendralal, 
ES Poma S 

Presidence: 
Sid School of 


ov. 3 
College, 
Econo- 

. Luck- 
; Head 
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of the Dept. of Economies, Dacca 
University, 1936-45 ; now Presi- 
dent Ind. Tariff Commission. 

Desai, Morarji R.—born 
29th Feb. 1986; educated at 
Wilson College, Bombay; join- 
ed Bombay Provincial Service 
but resigned in 1930; suffered 
imprisonment’ three times 1930- 
34; member of the All-India 
Congress Committee since 1931 ; 
Minister for Revenue, Bombay 
Govt. 1937-39 ; detained in jail 
1942-45 ; Home Minister, Bom- 
bay Government 1946-52 ; 
Prime Minister, Bombay from 
1952. 

Deshmukh, Chintamon, C.I.E. 
—born Jan. 14, 1896 ; educated 
Bombay, Cambridge and entered 
TOS i Lolo eng received his 
early administrative training i 
Madhya Pradesh; one of the 
secretaries of Second R. T. Con- 
ference, 1931; Revenue and Fi- 
nance Secretary of Madhya Pra- 
desh for 6 yeares ; Jt. Secretary, 
Govt. of India Education, Health 


and Lands 1939; Secy., Rese 
Bank of India 1939-41 7 D Got 
yernor, Reserve Bank of India, 


1941-43;  Govr. Reserve 

of India 1943-49; India's ro 

gate to World Monetary Confer- 

ence, 1944 ; Chairman, Interna- 

tional Monetary Fund, and Inter- 

national Bank 1950; Finance 

Minister, GE of India from 

; Member, Indiai i 

Du Mem ndian Planning. 
Dinakar R. Re 
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sident of the Provincial Congress 
Gommittee upto? 1930-34 ; sent- 
enced for Salt Satyagraha in 
< 1930; again convicted for sedi- 
tion in 1934; Editor of the 
Samyukta Karnatakg arrested 
during individual C. D. Move- 
-ment, 1940-41 and during ‘Quit 
India’ movement and detained 
till July, 1945 ; member, Consti- 
tuent Assembly, 1946 ; delegate, 
=~ 87th Session of the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union Conference, 
Rome, 1948; Minister, Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India, 1948-1952 ; now 
Governor of Bihar from 1952. 
Dupleepsinhji, Prince K, S.— 
"p. 1905 ; educated at Cheltenham 
College and. Clare College, Cam- 
bridge; was Cambridge Cricket 
and Racquet Blue; Captained 
Sussex Country Cricket team 
1931-32; has played in Test 
matches for England against 
ustralia, South Africa and New 
ealand ; has travelled extensi- 
ely in Europe, U.S.A. and Aus- 
tralia; has served in various 
"administrative capacities in Na- 
. wanagar State ; now High Com- 
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seven years; was A. I. C. C. 
Whip & General Secretary, Con- 
gress Party, Central Assembly 
till 1947; suffered improvement 
for eight- years for Congress 
work; Ex-Minister of Works, 
Mines and Power, Government 
of India. 

Gandhi, Devadas—b. May 92, 
1900; son of Mahatma Gandhi; 
edueated at Gurukul and Santi- 
nekatan, Bolpur; began his 
career as journalist ; imprisoned 
several times ; twice president 
of the Indian & Eastern News- 
paper Society and  All-India 
Newspaper Editors’? Conference 
for three times; Director on 
Reuters’ Board; now Managing 


Director,  Hindusthan Times, 
Delhi. y 
Ghose, Sir Jnan Chandra, 


D.SC.—b. 1894 ; had a distinguish- 
ed career at Calcutta and London 
Universities ; Professor of Che- 
mistry, Cal. University 1915-21 ; 
Head of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of Dacca University, 1921- 
39; has made notable contribu- 
tions to science in the field of 
electrochemistry, theory of salt 
Solutions and mechanism of iche- 
mical reactions, specially under 
the influence of radiation; mem-  - 
ber of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research ; member 
of the governing body of the In- 
dian Research Praa Association 

t, Ind. Science 
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M.A., in 1916; First Indian to 
be appointed Deputy Assay 
Master, . Calcutta Mint, 1920; 
gave up the service to join non- 
co-operation movement, 1921; 
had been in jails number of 
times in 1920, 1930, 1932, 1933 
and 1934; member of the Con- 
gress Working Committee 1939- 
50; was again imprisoned in 1940 
and.1942 ; was one of the foun- 
ders of Abhoy Ashram, well- 
known for constructive work in 
East Bengal; Prime Minister of 
W. Bengal, 1947-48; left Con- 
gress and founded Krishak Maj- 
dur Party. A 
Giri V. V.—educated ‘at Ber- 
hampore (Ganjam) and Dublin; 
practised law for some time; 
joined C. W. movement in 1921 ; 
president of the All-India Rail- 
waymen's Federation 1927 and 
its Joint Secy. 1929-36 ; 
represented All-India Trade Uni- 
on Congress at I. L. O. in Geneva- 
1927; “represented labour in 
R.T.C. 1930-31 ; menibér, Madras 
Legislative | Assembly, 1937; 
minister of Labour and Indus- 
tries, Madras Govt., 1937 ; again 
minister of Madras Government 
1946 which he resigned; twice 
President of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress; was India’s 
High Commissioner to Ceylon 
1947-50; now Labour Minister, 
Central Government from 1952. 
* Gopalan, Ayilliath Kutteri— 
porn in 1904 in Malabar ; passed 
Matric Exam. from Mission High 
School, Tellicherry, 1921 ; work- 
ed as clerk in Malabar District 
Board for eight years; Joined 
Gandhi movement in 1927 and 
"was sent to jail in 1930; joined 
Congress Socialist Party 1935 ; 
Member of the A.I.C.C. 1936-39 ; 
President of the Kerala Con- 
gress 1936 ; led a band of social. 
workers in a crusade against 


- ganisation ; 


“untouchability 1932; headed a Ro 
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hunger march from Calicut to 
Madras (700 miles) in 1937; 
Joined Communist Party in 
1939; Sent to jail in 1941 but dis- 
appeared from Vellore Central 
Jail; emerged from his  hide- 
outs in 1946 but again sent to 
jail up to May 1951; Secretary 
of the Kerala Communist Party 
since 1946; a member of the 
Communist Party's Central Or- 1 

member of the d 
House of the People and Leader 4 
of the Party from 1952. b 

Govind Das,  Seth—Born ; 
1896; joined non-cooperation . 
movement in 1919; suffered im- 1 
prisonment for 7 years for Con- 
gress independence movement; 
President, Mahakoshal P.C.C,; 
member Central Assembly 1923, 
1924 & 1945; visited South and | 
East Africa in 1987 in connec- j 
tion with the status of Indians; . 
President of the Hindi Sahitya K, _ 
Sammelan 1948; has written 84 ^ — 
plays in Hindi; member of thes 4 
Parliament. , 

Ghuznavi, Sir Abdul Halim 
Abul Hussein Khan, Kt. (1935) 
Landlord and Merchant ; Born 
Nov. 11, 1876 : Member, Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1926- 
1946 ; Delegate to all the three 
Round Table Conferences, Lon- 
don 1930-33 ; was Member Court, 
University of Aligarh; Fellow 
Calcutta University ; President 
Central National Muhammadan 
Association, Calcutta ; Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society; Chair- 
man, Trustees of Indian Mu- 
seum, Caleutta ; President Mus- 
lim Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta 1939-40; Sheriff of Cal- 
cutta, 1934-35; Knighthood, 
1935; Member, Constituent A: 
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Delhi Aero Club and Gymkhana 
Club. 
z Guha, Dr. B. S., M.A., PH.D. ; 
Batborn August 15, 1894; educated 
at Calcutta and Harvard; An- 
thropologist, Zoologieal Survey 
of India 1927-45 ; Lecturer, Phy- 
sical Anthropology, Cal. Univ. 
1926-27; Director, Department 
of Anthropology and Anthropo- 
logical Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. 
Hussain, Dr.  Zakir—born 
1899; was educated at the Ali- 
garh University and Berlin Uni- 
versity ; gave concrete shape to 
Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of 
education ; was for a long time 
Vice-Chancellor and — moving 
spirit of Jamia Milia Islamia ; 
| now Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
University ; member of the In- 
dian Press Commission. 
Ismail, Sir Mirza M.—born 


| October 23, 1883; educated at 
i LN Madras University ; Private 
Í t 


z 


al 


“Secretary to the Maharaja of 
ysore, 1922 ; Dewan of Mysore 
1926-1941 ; member, R.T.C. 1930, 
1931 and 1932; Leader of the 
Indian Delegation, Inter-Govern- 
“mental Conference of Far Fas- 
tern Countries on Rural Hygiene, 
Java; Prime Minister, Jaipur 
1942-46 ; Prime Minister of Hy- 
derabad 1946-47; was resident 
representative of the United 
^ Nations in Indonesia, 1951. 
Jay Prakash Narain—born in 
d Saran district of Bihar ; left 


| for America in 1922, and stayed 
there for nearly eight years and 
studied at five different Univer- 
sities ; returned to India in 1929, 


-bour Research Department of 
‘the Congress ; General Secretary 
of the Congress 1930-82; was 
imprisoned for C.D. movement ; 
_ formed Congress Socialist Party 
in 1934; was imprisoned in 1989 
nder D. I. Act and CU E 
bi 4 


av ] 


and was placed in charge of La- ~ 
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1946; member, Congress Work- 
ing Committee, 1946-47. 

Jayakar, Mukund  Ramrao, 
Dr. Bar-at-Law, _ LL.D., D.C.L., 
P.c.—Edycated at Bombay Uni- 
versity ; entered Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, 1928, and became 
leader of the Swaraj Party in 
the Central Assembly; broke 
away from the Congress ; played 
a prominent part to bring peace 
between the Congress and the 
Government in June 1930 but 
failed ; Member, Central Legis- 
lative Assembly 1926-30; a 
member of the R.T.C. and Joint 
Select Committee, 1933 ; Judge, 
Federal Court of India, 1937; 
received LL.D. from Oxford, 
1938 ; was Member of Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; 
Vice-Chancellor, Poona Univer- 
sity from 1949. 

Jagjivan Ram—s.sc., born 
April, 1908; educated at Bana- 
ras and Calcutta Universities ; 
Secretary, Bihar Harijan Sangha 
1938 ; eneral Secretary, All- 
India Depressed Classes League 
till 1936 and President 1936-46 ; 
suffered imprisonment for parti- 
cipating in Congress movements 
1940 and 1942 ; Secretary, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committee 
till June 1946; Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Congress Minis- 
try 1937-39; Minister of the 
Congress Government in Bihar 
1946 ; Labour Member, Interim 
Central Government 1947; Lea- 
der, Indian Delegation to LL.O. 
Conference 1947; Minister of 
Labour, Government of India, 
1946-52; now Minister of Com- 
munications,’ Central Govern- 
ment from 1952. M 

Jha, Amarnath, Dr., M.A., 
D.LITT. (Hons.);—born 25th 
Feb., 1897; Prof. of All. Univ. 
1930 ; Vice-Chairman, Allahabad 
Municipality ; President, All-In- 
dia Educational - 


1 
"pe 


Conference ` 
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1941; Chairman, Public Service 
Commission, U.P. Fellow of the 


Royal Society of Literature; a 
Vice-President of the Poetry So- 
ciety ; Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
æty of Arts; was Vice-Chance- 
lor of the Allahabad University; 
Vice-Chancellor of Hindu Uni- 
versity for several years. 
Joshi, N. M.—born 1879; edu- 
- cated at Poona; was member 
of the Legislative Assembly ; a 
prominent member of the Serv- 
ants of India Society ; member 
-.of Bombay. Corporation, 1919-23; 
represented Labour in the Legis- 
Jative Assembly for several 
years ; member of the Royal Co- 
mmission on Labour, 1929-31 ; 
member of the R.T.C. 1930-32 ; 
represented India in the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at 
Geneva on many occasions ; 
General Secretary, I.N.T.U.C., 
1940. 
- Joshi, P. C., M.A., LL.B.—born 


in Congress 


ath, 
zi ow 


imprisonment | 
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born July 18, 1907; educated at 


Madras University; passed I.C.S- 
and remained in service 1930-38; 
resigned and joined Congress; 
Secretary, .National Planning 
Committee ? joined Forward 
Bloc; served several terms of 
imprisonment 1940-45 ; member, 
Constituent Assembly and In- 
dian Parliament, 1946-52. 
Kabir, Humayun, M.A, (CAL. 1 
& OXON.)—born Feb. 22, 1906 ; " 
educated at Caleutta & Oxford n 
Universities ; was Secretary of 
the Oxford Union Society ; pro- 
minently associated with stu- 
dents’ movement and Trade Uni- 
on activities ; was professor of 
Caleutta and Andhra Univer 
ties; Leader, Peasants Part 
Bengal Legislative, Council 
Assessor to the, adjudicator in 
All-India Railway dispute, 1946; — 
member, Ind. Ry. Enquiry Com- .. 
mittee, 1947 ; Dy. Leader, Indian | 
Delegation at the 3rd general 
conference of UNESCO, 1948; 
Author of numerous books ; now 
Jt. Secretary, Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India. 
Katial, Dr.—Graduated. 
medicine from Punjab 
sity, 1922; joined L.M.S. 
posted to the Middle and 
East where he spent 43 
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now the President of the Basic 
Education Socidty also Director, 
Mahatma Gandhi’ Memorial Mu- 
seum. 
Karve, Prof. D. K.—born in 
April 18, 1858 ; founder of Hin- 
du Widow’s Home and Indian 
"Women's University at Poona ; 
became professor of Fergusson 
College at Poona; founded Wi- 
dow Marriage Association ; ulti- 
mately started India Women’s 
University which was inaugura- 
ted in 1916. 
Kidwai, Rafi Ahmed—born 
1894; educated at M.A.O. Col- 
lege, Aligarh; a  zemindar of 
Barabanki ; actively participated 
| in all the Congress movements 
since 1921; was associated with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru; was a 
member of the Central Assembly 
y and was its Congress Whip ; was 
t President of U.P. Provincial 
Congress Committee ; was Presi- 
mt of the U.P. Congress Parli- 
‘amentary Board; Congress Mi- 
mister of the Province 1937-39 
and again in 1946 ; Minister of 


from Paris University ; 


. sembly 1948; was the deleg: 


45 ber of the Ma 
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and 1946 and of the W.H.O.; 
Trustee, Gandhi Memorial Fund; 
now Minister of Health, Govern- 


* ment of India from 1946. 


Katju, Dr. Kailash Nath M.A., 
LL.D.—B8ürn 17th June, 1887; 
joined Allahabad High Court as 
advocate 1914 ; obtained LL.D of 
Allahabad University, 1919; 
Chairman of the Allahabad Mu- 
nicipal Board, 1925-27; Minis- 
ter under Congress Government 
1937-39 ; member, All India Con- 
gress Committee; was impri- — 
soned in 1930 for Civil Disobedi- . 
ence Movement and again de- 
tained under JD.LR. 1942-43 5 
Minister, U.P. Government 1946- 
47 ; author of several la® books; 
Governor of Orissa, 1947-48 ; 
Governor of West Bengal 1948- 
51; Home Minister, Central 
Govt. from 1951. 

Keshkar, Dr. Balkrishna Vis- 
Wanath, D.Litt. (Paris)—born 
1903 . at Poona; educated at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) joined | 
non-co-of?ration movement in 
1921; was lecturer of  Kashi 
Vidyapith 1927-1930 ; Educated 
nt Paris 1933-1989 “where 
he got Doctorate ,in | 1935 
Secre- 
tary to the Foreign Dept. of the 
Congress, 1940; joined non-co- 
operation movement in 1921; . 
was sentenced to imprisonment 
in 1930, 1931;and 1943 ; detained 
during individual civil disobedi- 
ence movement 1941-42; joined 
the August revolution in 1942 as 


underground worker; General | 


Secretary of the Congress 1946- 


47; Member, Constituent As- 


of the Inter-Parliamentary Uni- 
on, Rome 1948 ; ister, Infi 
mation & Broadchasting, Go 
of India since 1952. $ 
 Kumaraswami Raja—Enter- 
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Assembly for several years; 
Minister for Agriculture in the 
Prakasam Ministry 1946-47 ; 
member of the Central Assemb- 
ly 1934; was a member of the 
Tamil Nad Congress and mem- 
ber of the A.I.C.C.; participat- 
ed in the non-co-operation move- 
ment and suffered imprison- 
ment; was Prime Minister, of 
Madras. 
Kunzru, Pandit Hridyanath, 
L.LD.—born 1887; educated at 
Allahabad University and Lon- 
*don; joined Servants of India 
Society 1909 ; member, U.P. Le- 
gislative Council, 1921-23 ; mem 
ber, Central Assembly 1927-30 ; 
President, National Liberal Fe- 
deration 1934; member of the 
Council of State 1937-47 ; Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India 
Society ; member, Constituent 
Assembly, of India; Chairman, 
National Cadet Corps Commit- 
tee, 1946-47 ; Delegate to the 
- Pacific Relations ^ Conference, 
1945; Member of the Parliament. 
Kripalani, Acharya J. B. 
M.A.—born Hyderabad (Sind) 
1888. Educated at Wilson Col- 
lege, Bombay, Ferguson College, 
Poona; Professor of History, 
Muzaffarpur College, Bihar; 
Prof. Banaras Hindu University 
1919-20 : Imprisoned for partici- 
pating in Congress movements 
1917, 1921, 1930, 1932-34 and 
1942-46 ; Principal, Gujrat Vi- 
dyapith 1923-28; member Con- 
gress Working Committee and 
General Secretary A.I.C.C. 1934- 
46; President A.I.C.C, 1940-47 ; 
member _ Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, Wardha; President of 
the Congress 1946-47 ; Left Con- 
gress in 1951 and formed Kri- 
shak Proja Majdur Party. 
~ Kher, B. G.—born at Ratna- 
iri August 24, 1888; educated 
; Poona and Wilson College, 
mbay ; passed law examina- 
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nation in 1908 ; became solicitor 
1918; toured Eürope and Ame- 
rica in 1912; became personal 


secretary to Mr. Justice 
Beaman; joined politics in 
1932; corducted salt Satya- 
graha. in 1932 and convicted 


under Ordinance in 1937; Ex- 


President, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh; President, All-India 
Childrens? Association, Prime 


Minister, Bombay 1937-39 and 
again 1946-52; High Commis- 
sioner of India in London from 
1952. 

Krishnamachari, T. T.—born 
Nov. 26, 1899; Educated at 
Madras Christian College ; en- 
Madras Legislative Assembly 
1937; member, Central Assemb- | 
ly, 1942; member, Constituent ` 
Assembly ; member, Indian Fi- 
nancial Delegation to London. 
1948; member, House of the 
People and Minister of Com- ¢ 
merce and Industry, Central 
Government from 1952. 

Lal Shamaldhari—born Oct. 
4, .1894 ; educated at Caleutta 
University and Exeter College, 
Oxford ; entered I.C.S., in 1919 ; 
Divisional Magistrate and Col- 
lector Bihar and Orissa 1920; 
Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, of India, Industries and 
Labour Department 1924-1927; 
Jt.-Secretary to Royal Commis- 
Sion on Labour 1929; Director 
Industries and Labour and Sec- 
retary to the Government of Bi- 
har and Orissa; Deputy High 
Commissioner for India i Lon- 
don 1938-1944; Jt. Secretary, 
Government of India, Labour 
Department and Ministry of La- 
bour; Leader of the Indian De- é 
legation to I.L.O. at Montreal — 
1946 ; Government delegate for 
LL.O. in 1947 and 1948; Cha 
man of the Govering Body of t 
I.L.O. ; elected Chairman of th 
LL.O.' m Geneva in 1948. 
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Lal Bahadur Shastri—born 
1904; in Banara ; joined C. D. 
movement and imprisoned in 
1921 and in subsequent Satya- 
grahas also; General Secretary, 
U.P.G.G. 1935; member U.P. 
Legislative Assembly 1937 & 
. 1946; was General Secy. of the 

Congress during the general 
elections ; now Minister of Rail- 
way, Central Government from 
1952. 

Lohia, Dr. Rammonohar—b. 
1910; educated at Berlin where 
he took Ph.D. degree ; Promin- 
ent member of the Socialist 
Party; was Secretary, Foreign 
Department of the Congress; 
imprisoned two years for anti- 
war propaganda. 

Menon, V. K. Krishna—born 

M 3rd, May, 1897; educated at 
- Madras and London; Councillor 
St. Pancras, London; Special 
representative Govt. of India, 
946-47; noted author, journa- 
ist and publicist, first editor of 
elican Books; has written 
numerous tracts and books deal- 
ing with India ; Secretary, India 
League 1929-47; also its Presi- 
dent ; Indian delegate to U.N.O. 
1946 ; special Representative of 
the Government of India 1946- 
47; High Commissioner of India 
in London, 1947-1952. 

Masani, M. R., B.A., LL.B.— 
born Nov. 20, 1905 ; educated at 
^^ Elphinstone College, Bombay 
| and London School of Economies, 
i 


|... London; Advocate of Bombay 
| High Court; a founder of the 
Congress Socialist Party ; mem- 
ber, Bombay Gorporation, 1935- 
45, Mayor of Bombay 1943-44 ; 
v Secretary, Public Relations De- 
| partment of Tata Sons Ltd, 
1948-49; member, the Central 
AOL Assembly, 1945-47 ; Indian Am- 
= ;bassador to Brazil, 1948-49 ; 
Indian Constituent 
Author of many 
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books such as India’s Constitu- 
tion at Work, Our India, Your 
Food, Picture of a Plan. 

Malik, Hardit Singh—Educa- 
ted at Oxford; entered I.C.S. 
in 1922 ;*Deputy Trade Commi- 
ssioner, London 1931-1934 ; Indi- 
an Trade Commissioner, London 
1934; Joint Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India ; Indian Trade Co- 
mmissioner, New York 1938; 
Prime Minister of Patiala State 
1944 ; represented India at seve- 
ral International Conferences ; 
High Commissioner: for India in 
Canada 1937-49; Indian Amba- 
ssador to France from 1949. 

*Mahmud, Dr. Syed—born 
1889; Bar-at-Law and Ph.D. ; 
edueated at Aligarh, Cambridge 
and Germany; joined Congress 
in 1921; convicted for sedition ; 
Secretary to the Central Khila- 
fat Committee 1921-26 ; General 
Secretary to the Congress 1923 
and 1930-36; served another 


term of imprisonment in 1930; - 


ex-membé?, Congress Working 
Committee ; Education Minister, 
Bihar under Congress Govern- 
ment 1937-39 and also from 
1946-52. 

Mahtab Sri Harekrishna— 
born Jan. 1900 ; educated at Ra- 
venshaw College, Cuttack ; join- 
ed non-co-operation movement in 
1920; Chairman, Balasore Dist. 
Board 1924-28; member B. & 
O. Legislative Council 1924; 
Editor, Prajatantra and Racha- 
na; joined C. D. movement, 
1930 & 1932 ; member, Congress 
Working Committee, 1938-46; 
Ex-Prime Minister, Orissa ; Ex- 
Minister, Commerce and Indus- 
try, Govt. of India. $ 


Mathai, Dr. John, D.S.C., 
(Lond.)—born Jan. 10, 1886; 
educated at Madras, London 


School of Economies and Ox- 
ford; D.Se. (Lond.) ; Officer on 
Special Duty, Co-operative De- 
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partment, Madras 1918-20 ; Pro- 
fessor of Economies, Presidency 
College, Madras 1922-25 ;,mem- 
ber, Madras Legislative Council, 
1922-25 ; member, Indian Tariff 
:Board.1925-31 ; Presidént of the 
Tariff Board 1931-35; Director- 
General, Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics 1935-40; joined 
the Tatas 1940 and. its Director 
1944 ; member for Finance, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1946 ; Minis- 
ter for Industry and Supply 
1946-47; Minister of Transport 
'& Railways 1947-48 ; Minister of 
Finance 1949-50 ; joined the Ta- 
tas in 1950. d 
Mehta, Dr.  Jivraj, M.D. 
(LOND.)  M.R.CP.  (LOND.)—b. 
1887 ; educated at Baroda, Bom- 
bay and London; Chief Medi- 
cal Officer, Baroda ; President, 
- Indian Medical Association for 
several years ; member, Medical 


‘Council of India 1938-43; Fel. ' 


low, University of Bombay ; ar- 
rested & imprisoned in 1932-33 
“and 1942-44 under DI. Act; 
Director-General of Health Ser- 
vices of India, 1948 ; Prime Mi- 
nister, Baroda State, 1948 ; now 
Minister Government of Bombay. 
Bombay. 

Mira Behn—born Nov. 22, 
1892; daughter of a British Ad- 
miral ; joined Mahatma Gandhi- 
Ashram, and became his clo- 


sest follower ; convicted several ES 


times for OC. D. movement; 
Started her own Ashram, 1946 ; 


_ Adviser to U.P. Government 
from 1947-50 for development 
"work. NINA RIA f 

|^. Munshi, Mrs. Lilavati—b. 


- 1888; A leading Congress wo- 
- mam, a keen social worker ; was 
bi ‘an elected member both of LUN 


popu Bombay 
3 rah 


Counc: 
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wife of Mr. K. M. Munshi, Gov- 
ernor of U.P. * 

Mehta, Mrs. Hansa—b. July 
3, 1897; educated at Baroda ; 
married to Dr. Jivraj Mehta; 
President <B.P.C.C., 1930; Fel- 
low, Bombay University Senate Y 
1931-1947 ; member, Bombay Le- - — 
gislative Council for several 
years ; Vice-President, All-India 
Women’s Conference for several 
years ; President, All-India Wo- 
men’s Conference 1945-46; re- 
presented India in several Inter- . 
national Conferences; was a 
member of the U. N. Sub-Com- 
mission on the status of women 
1946; member of the Human 
Rights Commission of U. N. 1947 
and 1948 ; Delegate to the Com. 
monwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference 1948 ; author of numer- 
ous books ; now Vice-Chancellor, 
Baroda University. 4 

Mehta, Gaganvihari Lal, M.A. 
—born April 15, 1900 ; educated 
at Bombay and London Sehool 
of Economies ; Assistant Editor 
of the Bombay Chronicle 1928- 
25 ; Manager, Scindia pend 


4 
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Federation ; President, National 
Trade Union “Federation, 1933- 

| 85; ' Workers! Delegate I.L.O. 
1934; Mayor of Bombay 1938 ; 
Finance Minister in the Minority 
Ministry of Bombay 1937; was 
Govt. of India Representative to 
Burma. 

Mehta, Asoke—born 24th Oct. 
1911; educated at Wilson Col- 
lege, Bombay ; imprisoned seve- 
ral times; one of the found- 
ers and prominent member of 
Socialist Party of India ; Secre- 
tary, All-India Socialist Party ; 
editor of the party organ 1985 ; 
89; imprisoned several times. 

Medhi, Bishnuram—was born 
in 1890; took M.A. degree 
from Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta; joined bar at Gauhati; 
took part in non-co-opera- 
‘tion movement 1920; imprison- 
ed several times for , national 
cause; Joint Secretary, Con- 
gress Session at Gauhati, 1930 ; 
President of the Assam P.C.C. 
1930-39; First Congress Chair- 
man, Gauhati Local Board; As- 
sam's Chief Minister from 1950. 

Mahalanobis, P.C., M.A., F.R.S. 
—Born 1893 ; educated at Brah- 
mo Boys School & Presidency 
College, Calcutta ; received Tri- 
pos at Cambridge University ; 


Senior Research Scholar at 
"Kings College, Cambridge ; 
joined Presidency College, Cal- 

Ù 917; M.A. of Cambridge 


sity 1918; Hony. Secre- 
Biswayarati, 1921-31 ; Sec- 
President of the Indian: 


1945; President, 
by ox EMEN LS 


“Central 
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Indian Science Congress, 1950. 
Maylanker, G. V. B.A., LL.B. 
—born 1888; started law prac- 
tice, 1913 ; took part in Kaira 
no-rent campaign 1917; entered 
Armedabad Municipality 1919 ; 
Secretary Gujerat P.C.C., 1921- 
23; General Secretary, 36th In- 
dian National Congress, Ahme- 
dabad, 1921; visited England & 
Continent 1928; President Ah- 
medabad Municipality, 1930-33 
and 1935-36; imprisoned for 
Congress movements 1930, 1940- 
41 and 1942-44 and interned in 
1933-34; Speaker, Bombay Le- 
gislative Assembly; President, 
Assembly 1946-47 ; 
Speaker, Indian Constituent As- 
sembly, 1947-50 ; Speaker, In- 
dian Parliament from 1952; 
Leader, Indian delegation, Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference, London, 1948. | 
Mukherjee, Air Vice-Marshal 
Subrata—born 1911 at Calcutta ; 
joined R.A.F. College, Cranwell, 
Englarfd in 1929; was commis- 
sioned in 1930 ; served with No. 
6 squadron R.A.F. for nine 
months in 1933 ; in joined Indian 
Air Force 1936 ; received train- 
ing at the Staff College, 
Quetta; commanded air squa- 
drons at Secunderabad and 
Trichinopoly; served various 
appointments with the rank 
of | wing-commander ; First | 
Indian to (command the Kohat 
Air Station in 1948; became 
Group Captain and later Air 
Commodore ; visited U.S.A., Ca- 
mada, Great Britain as a mem- 
ber of the National War Acade- 
my Sub-Committee; became 
Deputy Air Officer at Air Head- 
quarters in the  pre-partition 
days ; Deputy Air Commander 
and Senior Air Staff Officer of 
R.LA.F. in 1947; officiated as 
Chief of the Air Staff and Air 
Vice-Marshal LAP, in 1 g 
iy 
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Menon, K. P. S., BA., 
(Oxon.) ; LC.S., C.LE.—born Oct. 
i18, 1898; educated at St. 
St. Xaviers College, Madras 
and Oxford; joined L.C.S. in 
1922; served in Madras” Presi- 
dency till Feb. 1925 ; Govt. of In- 
dia’s Agent in Ceylon 1929-33 ; 
Deputed by Govt. of India to en- 
quire the position of Indians in 
Zanzibar, Kenya & Uganda 
1934; Chief Minister, Bharat- 
pur State and Political Agent, 
Western Rajputana States 1940- 
43; Agent-General of Govt. of 
India in China 1943-47; Indian 
Ambassador to China 1947; 


Ks eka . 
Chairman, U. N. Commission on 


Korea, 1948; Secretary, Exter- 
— mal Affairs, Govt. of India 1948- 
- 62; Indian Ambassador to U.S. 

S.R. from 1952. 

- Mody, Sir Homi P. M.A., LL.B. 
—Born 1881; educated at Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 
1913-14; and its President, 
1923-24 ; Chairman of the Mill- 

Association, Wombay, 


3 
^ 
6 


_ Owners’ 
1929-34 ; President of the Indian 
‘Merchants’ Chamber 1928; Pre- 
sident of the Employees’ Fede- 
ration of India, 1933-41 ; attend- 
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World War II; Controller of 
Railway supplies With Railway 
Board 1946 and Deputy Director 
General (Development) with In- 
dustries and Supplies Depart- 
ment, Government of India 1946- 
47 ; represented India at the In- 
ternational Tin Conference in 


Brussels 1947; Became Deputy 
General Manager (Works) E, I. 


Ry. ; General Manager of B. N. 
Ry., 1948-49; appointed first 
General Manager, Railways loco- 
motive project, at Chittaranjan. 
Mudaliar, Sir A. Ramaswami 
—K.¢.S.1.; born 1887; Member 
of the Madras Legislature, 1920- 
26; Mayor, Madras Corporation, 
1928-30; member Council of 
State 1930 ; member, Ind. Legis- 
lative Assembly 1931-34; dele- 
gate to the Round Table Confer- 
ence: led the Indian Delegation 
to the „British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference at Toron- 
to; also served in the Economic 
Enquiry Committee of the . 
League of Nations; member 
Viceroy's Executive Council, 
1939-42 and 1948 ; was member 
of the British War Cabinet and 
Pacific War Council 1942-43 ; 
elected President of Social and 
Economie Council of U.N. 1946 ; 
Dewan of Mygore 1946-49. 
Menon, . .P.—born Sept. 
1894 ; clerk of the Govt. of In ia, 
Home Department, 1914-24; 
transferred to Reforms Office, 
where he became Superintendent 
of Reforms; gradually rose to 
the position Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Sec- 
retary; was in charge of the 
Government of India Act in 1935, 
and supervised the electio: 
1937; Reforms Commission 
1942 ; at one time wore the tri 
Crown—Seeretary to the 
net, Secretary to the Governor- 
General in addition to j 


- of the Reforms 


(i 


= the Calcutta University 
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Secretary to the State Depart- 
ment from 1947; offieiated as 
Governor of Orissa in 1951. 

Munshi K. M. B.A, LL.B.—b. 
Dec. 29, 1887 ; educated at Baro- 
da and Bombay; cenrolled as 
Advocate High Court 1913 ; was 
a joint editor of Young India 
in 1915; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 1919-20; 
fellow of the Bombay University 
since 1926 ; member, Bombay Le- 
gislative Council 1927-30 ; mem- 
ber, Baroda University Commni- 
ssion, 1926 ; member, All-India 
Congress Committee 1931-37; 
was Home Minister, Bombay, 
1937-39 ; a well-known Gujarati 
novelist ; left Congress in 1941 
but rejoined in 1946; member, 
Indian Parliament ; Agent-Gene- 
ral of India in Hyderabad State 
1947-48; Food and Agriculture 
Minister, Government of India 
1950-52, now' Governor of U.P. 
1952. 

Mookerjee Dr. H. C. MA, 
ph.p.—born 8rd Oct. 1877 ; M.A. 
(First Class first) in 1898 ; Pro- 
fessor of City College 1899-1914; 
joined Calcutta University in 
1915 as Professor, and remained 
upto 1941 a Inspector of Col- 
leges; etc. Twice President, all 


India Council of Christians ; 
member, Bengal Legislative 
Vice-Presi- 


cae 1987-42 ; 
ent, Indian Constitutent Assem- 
bly ; Governor of West Bengal 
in 1951. 

Mukherji, Dr. Shayama Pra- 
sad, M.A., B.L., D.LITT., BAR-AT- 
LAW—Born July 1901; son of 
Jate Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee ; 
Educated at Mitra Institution 
and Presidency College; stood 
first in all examinations from 
J. A. to M. A. ; became advocate, 
-Gal. High Court, 1924 and called 
to Bar, London, 1927 ; Fellow of 
a since 
924 ; member of the Bengal Le- 


gislative Council 1929-87 ; mem- 
ber, Bengal Legislative Assem- 
bly 1937-47; Finance Member, 
Govt. of Bengal 1941-42 ; Vice- 
Chance}lor, Cal. University 1934- 
38 & President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha ; President, Royal 
Asiatic Society 1943-46 ; Minis- 
ter of Industries and Supplies, 


Central Government 1947-50, 
President of the All-India Jan 
Sangh. 


Mukherji, Dr. Hirendranath— 
had a brilliant academic caréer 
topping the list in I.A., B.A. and 
M.A. examinerous of the Cal- 
gutta University ; was a govern- 
ment of Bengal Scholar at St. 
Catherines, Oxford where he 
obtained his M.A. and B. Litt. 
degrees; qualified as  Bar-at- 
Law ; Senior lecturer of History 
and Polities in Andhra Univer- 
sity for some time; began his 
political career as congressman ; 
was member of the  A.LC.C. 
1938-39.; joint secretary, Con- 
gress ‘Socialist Party; After- 
words jointed Communist Party 
of India; elected M. P. from 
Caleutta constituency; is the 
head of the Department of His- 
tory, Surendranath College, Cal- 
cutta. 

Mukherjii Sir B. N., M.A. 
(Cantab)—born February 14, 
1890; educated at Calcutta and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; is 
a partner of the well-known 
firm of Martin& Burn ; youngest 
son of Sir Rajendranath Mooker- 
jee; joined the firm of Martin 
& Co. in 1924 ; became a partner 
of Burn & Co. in 1931 and of 
Martin & Co. Ltd. in 1934; was 
Sheriff of Caleutta, 1940-41 ; was 
member of the National Defence 
Council; member of the local 
board of directors of the Impe- 
rial Bank of India. 1 E 

Nag, Dr. Kalidas—distingui- 
shed Indologist and historian ; 


P 
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has travelled widely in Pacific 
and South-East Asia ; now Pro- 


fessor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, Calcutta Univer- 


sity ; member, House of the 
People from 1952. 
Narendra Deva, Acharya, 


M.A., LL.B.—b. 1889; was mem- 
per, A.I.C.C.; practised law upto 
1920, when he joined non-co- 
operation movement; Principal, 
Kashi Vidvapith ; President, All- 
India Socialist Conference 1934 
and U.P. Provincial Conference, 
1936; Member, Congress Work- 
ing Committee 1936 & 1942 ; 
imprisoned in 1930, 1932, 1941 
and 1942; Prominent member 
of the Socialist Party; Vice- 
Ghancellor, Lucknow University 
1947-51; now Vice-Chancellor, 
Hindu University; member of 
the Council of States. 

Nanda, Gulzarilal—Educated 
at Lahore, Agra and Allahabad ; 
went to Bombay 30 years ago 
to participate in the freedom 
movement; was the léader of 
the Textile Labour Association 

. of Ahmedabad and served as its 
Secretary 
mentary Secretary for Labour in 
the first Congress Ministry, 

Bombay 1937-1939 ; Minister of 

Labour, Bombay, 1947-1951 ; De- 

puty Chairman of the Planning 

Commission; now Minister of 

- the Central Government with 
. Planning portfolio. 

Nayar, Dr. Sushila—born at 

. Kunjah in Gujrat District, came 
into contact with Mahatma Gan- 
dhi in 1930; was sent to jail 
several times, 1942, 1944; was 
“Secretary to the Kasturba Trust 
Medical Board ; toured Noakhali 
ith Mahatma Gandhi during 


ommunal riots ; worked for the 
ecovery 


of abducted Muslim wo- 
men in Punjab (1) 1948 ; toured 

ica, England and Scandina- 
A 50 and took graduates 
SON GAL. Y 


1922-1946 ;. Parlia- 
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course in child and maternal care 
at John Hopkirfs University, 
U.S.A.; is now minister of 
health for Delhi State from 1952. 
Nehru, Sri Jawaharlal—Born 
Nov. 14, 1889; only son of the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru; at 
the age of 15 was taken to Eng- 
land and admitted at Harrow 
Public School ; then joined Cam- 
bridge University where he took 
tripgs in naturnal sciences ; call- . 
ed to Bar from Inner Temple; 
returned to India in 1912 and 
enrolled himself as advocate of  . 
the Allahabad High Court; Sees. 
retary of the Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918; suffered first 
imprisonment for crease 
strikes and hartals during Prince 
of Wales’s visit 1922-23 ; elected 
Secretary of the A.I.C.C., 1923 ; 
entered Allahabad Municipality 
and became its Chairman ; arr- 
ested in the Nabha State and put 
to prison for agitation of the 
Akalis to perform a religious 
ceremony ; visited Europe and 
attended Brussels Conference of 
Oppressed Nationalities as the 
official delegate of the Congress; 
a aa KO of the Con 
gress at Lahore, 1929 ; re-i e 
President, 1930 : dee prr 


time, 1936; vi 
ing Spanish 


elected first P 
India States 
ence, 1939; - 
gust, 
divid 
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arrested for the ninth time with 
other member$ of the Congress 
Working Committee and kept in 
detention in the Ahmednagar 
fort up to June, 1945; has been 
member of the Comgress Work- 
ing Committee for oyer two 
decades ; organised a Defence 
Council, for the officers and men 
of the Indian National, Army 
formed by Subhas Bose ; Visited 
l | Singapore, March 1946; joined 
"interim government as member 
‘for External Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations and was 
nominated Vice-President, Sept., 
1946; Honorary LL.D., Patna 
University, 1946; same degree 
from Delhi University, 1948; 
called Asian Relations Confer- 
ence at Delhi, 1947 ; Prime Mi- 
ister of India and Minister for 
External Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations as well for 
Scientific Research ' 1947-52; 
went to England to participate 
Commonwealth Prime Minis- 

' Conference, Oct., 1948 ; ad- 

ri essed United Nations Assemb- 
ly at Paris, 1948 ; visited U.S.A. 

- as a guest of the President Tru- 
man, 1949; Prime Minister of 
mdia from 1952 Congress 


P 
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mmittee of Ministers, Eastern 
States 1940-42 ; member of Co- 
uncil of Human Rights, U. N. 
1949 ; Chairman, Indian Railway 
Enquiry Committee, 1947 ; Govt. 
of India Minister of Commerce, 
1947-49; Chairman, United Bank 
of India 1950-51; President, 
Planning Commission. 

Pal, Dr. Radhabinod, 
LL.D.—Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court from 1921; Tagore 
Law Professor of the Caleutta 
University for three times ; att- 
ended the International Congress 
of Comparative Law 1937 and 
yas elected President of the In- 
ternational Assembly of compa- 
rative Law; Judge of the Cal- 
cutta High Court 1941-43 ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Caleutta University 
1944-46; Judge, International 
Military Tribunal for trial of 
war criminals for the Far East 
in Tokio, 1946-48 ; elected mem- 
ber of the International Law 
Commission in 1952; author of 
several law books. 

Pandit, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi— 


waharlal Nehru; was the first 
woman Minister in India ; took 
active part in the Congress 
movements of 1930 and 1932; 
President, All-India Women’s 
Conference 1941; was sent to 


. jail in 1930 & 1932 ; took exte 
: 19 


sive tour to Amer 

again Congress Minister of 
1946 ; leader of India 

to U.N. in 194 

and 1953 ; India's | 

at U.S.S.R. 48-4 


~ Ambassador to 


Pant. Pt. Go 


; was leade 
rty in U. 
urs; took leadi 


MAS 


Born 1900; sister of Pandit Ja- . 


c 
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non-eo-operation move- 
ment, 1921; took active part in 
Satyagraha movement, 1930; 
member, Central Legislative 
Assembly in 1935 ; was Congress 
Prime Minister of U.P., 1937-39 ; 
Prime Minister again from 1946. 

Pakvasa, Mangaldas Mancha- 
ram, B.A., LL.B.—Born 7th May, 
1882 ; educated at Elphinstone 
High School and College, Bom- 
bay; was solicitor of Bombay 
High. Court for 30 years; was 
in jail in 1932-1940 and 1942-48 ; 
was President, Bombay Legisla- 
4ure Council upto 1947; was 
Governor of Madhya Pradesh 


from 1947-52. 
Sardar K. M.—b. 


Panikkar, 
1895 ; educated in the Madras 


Christian College and Christ 
Chruch College, Oxford where 
he was the first Indian to obtain 
a first class honour in history, 
1917; Professor of history, Ali- 
garh University ; joined non-co- 
operation and edited Swarjya ; 
the first editor of Hindustan 
Times, Delhi, 1925; went to 
Europe 1925-31; Secretary, 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Cham- 
ber 1931-37; held concurrently, 
portfolio of the Foreign, Politi- 
cal and Education Minister in 
Patiala ; Prime Minister of Bi- 
kaner State 1944; India’s Am- 
bassador to China 1948-52 ; now 
Ambassador to Egypt. 

Patwardhan, Achyut—b. Feb. 
5, 1905 ; educated at Central 
Hindu College, Banaras ; 
M.A. degree and proceeded to 
Europe; became Professor of 
Economics on his return ; joined 
C.D.»movement in 1932 ; started 
along with others. Congress So- 
cialist Party ; went underground 
during August revolution, 1942- 
A 


DT j^ 
. Prakasam, T., ‘Bar-at-Law— 
A prominent political leader of 
adras; gave up a leading prac- 


in the 


took: 
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tice at the Bar for -co- ; 
tion movement ; LORD Tesi. 
lative Assembly 1926 and TA 
ned in 1930 ; Imprisoned several 
aae 5 Prime Minister of Con- 
ovi 
Brie ernment, Madras, 
Patil, S. K.—Born 

1900; educated at Bea he 
ed Congress movement in 1920 ; 
joined London School of Heo; o- 
mics and London Univ. in 1924 $ 
joined Bombay  Chromicle in 
1927; General Secretary, B. P. 
C. C. ; imprisoned several times 
member of A. I. C, C. since 1930; —— : 
Leader of the Congress Party ina új 
Bombay Corporation; Member, 
Central Board of Film Censors i 
President, Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee ; First Ma- 
MS E Greater Bombay. 2 

aranjpe, Sir R. P.—Bo: 
Feb. 1876, M.A; (Gantab), Die 
(Hon. Calcutta); late Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Lucknow University ; edu- 
cated at Ferguson Colege ? Poo- 
na, St. John’s College, 1 Cam- 
bridge, Paris and Gottingen 9 
Senior wan of Cambridge 

; al a 4 
Ferguson College, a Cae 


nister of Education, B 

2 & 1929 ; President, Todlan al 

pe LEE Fellow, Bom- 
IV A 

Beas ersity 1905-7 ; member, 


Legislativ Gi | 
1913-16 ; Viec GRATOS Coe 
5 ell 
Women’s University "NOUS ^ 


member, Indi: 
was Govt. ae inne 
Rud uma. 
Ray, M. N.—Born Febr NI et 
Nei i demei revolutionary moves 
political dacoity i 1905 20 ae 
also involved in Howrah Ck 
racy Case in 1908 and 
Reach Dacoity dn 9 
outbreak of Wor 
in the revolutiona; 


went to Chinas we, move 
S ‘China went to 


n 1927-82 ; d 
ia Representa- 
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ca, went to Mesico and establish- 
ed Communist"Party there ; was 
called to Russia by Lenin and 
became the prominent member 
of the Communist International; 
was appointed head of the Eas- 
tern Department of the Inter- 
national ; edited ‘Vanguard’ and 
‘Masses’ from 1922 to 1928; Be- 
came head of the Indian section 
of the Eastern University, Mos- 
cow in 1927; was then expelled 
for various reasons; secretly 
landed in India in 1930; was 
arrested and tried at  Kanpur 
and sentenced to 6 years’ R.I. 
After his release in 1936 joined 
the Congress ; but left the Con- 
gress: founder of the Radical 
Demoeratic Party and Indian 
Federation of Labour. 

. Ranga, Prof. N. G.—Born 7th 
Nov., 1900 ; educated at Oxford ; 
Prof. of Economies, Pachyappa’s 
College Madras, 1927-30 ; mem- 
ber, Congress Working Commi- 
ttee, 1947; President, All-India 
Kisan Congress, Rural People’s 
Federation, Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee ; member of 
the Indian Parliament since 
1934 ; President, All-India Hand- 
loom Weavers' Congress ; India's 
‘delegate to FAO Conference, 
Copenhagen, 1946 and I.L.O. 
Conference, , San Francisco, 


dies Led Indian delegations to 
t 


e London (1946) and the 
Hague (1947) Conferences of 
International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers; has 


written many books ; also prin- 
cipal of the Indian Peasants Ins- 
titute, Nidobrolu. 

Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra— 
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1939 & 1944; Fellow of the Cal- 
cutta University 1916; Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
1942-44 ; D.Sc. (Cal.) conferred 
in 1944; Alderman of Calcutta 
for two times; Mayor of Cal- 
cutta for two times ; imprisoned 
for six months in 1931; mem- 
ber, -Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 ; President, B.P.C.C. ; app- 
ointed Governor of United Pro- 
vinces but declined the post; 
Prime Minister of West Bengal, 
from 1947. > 
Roy, Mrs. Renuka—A gradu- 

ate of the London School of Eco- 
pomics ; was a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly 
from 1943-45; and then mem- 
ber of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly 1946-50; a prominent 
member of the All-India Wo- 
mens’ Conference; Member of 
the Government of India’s Cen- 
tral Board of Education; mem- 
ber of the governing body of 


TVA Viswabharati since 
1941; flow Minister of Rehabili- 
tation, West Bengal Govern- 


ment from 1952. 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata, M.A, LUD.  D.SO, 
(Cal), F.R.S.—born at Trichino- 
poly, Nov. 7, 1888; educated at 
Hindu College, ^ Vizagapatam 
and Presidency College, Madras 
and graduated in 1904 and got 
master's degree three years 
later; entered the Indian Fin- 
ance Department as Assistant | 


Accountant Genetal after win- 


ning first place in a competitive 
examination; came to Calcutta 
in 1909 where he began his sci- 
entific researches ; Palit Profes- 


t Born ist July, 1882 at Patna; 
» edueated at Patna ; M.D. degree 
from Cal. University, 1908 ; got, 
-L.R.C.P. (London) and M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.) in 1909 ; M.R.C.P. (Lon- 
don) and F.R.C.S. in 1911; Pre- 
- sident, Indian Medial Council 


4 
e Malo * àv. wy 


sor of Physies at the Calcutta 
University 1917; visited Europe 
in 1921 as a delegate to the Con- 
gress of the Universities of Bri- 
tish Empire ; became Ghose Tra- * 
velling Fellow, 1924; visited 
America and represented India / 
pa 
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at the centenary of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia ; repre- 
sented India at the bicentenary 
of the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences at Leningrad and Moscow, 
1925 ; discovered the phenomena 
known as ‘Raman effect’ in 1928; 
Received Mteucci medal, Rome 
1928 ; created Knight, 1929 ; re- 
ceived Hughes medal of the Ro- 


4 yal Society, 1930; Awarded No- 


bel Prize for physics, 1930 ; re- 


"signed Caleutta University Pro- 


ys 


- "fessorship 1933 ; and became Di- 


rector of the Bangalore Science 
nstitute ; began to build Raman 
search Institute in Bangalore 
Awarded Franklin medal 

i President, 


88; was educated in the Mad- 
tas Christian College ; was pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Présidency 
Co e Madras (1911-17), My- 
e Univ 


(1931-36) ; 

-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu 
niversity (1939-48); Upton 
ecturer, Manchester College, 
= (1926 and 1929-30) ; 

. comparative 
of Chicago 


osophical 
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of Indian Philosophy (2 vols.); 
Hindu View of e ;, Kalki etc. 
Rajagopalachariar C., ° B.A., 
B.L—born in 1879, educated at 
Presidency College. and Law 
College, Madras; joined Bar in 
1900 at Salem; gave up his 
practice and joined Rowlat Act 
Satyagraha campaign, 1919 ; se- 
ved many periods of imprison- 
ment; edited Gandhiji's 
India’; General Secretary of the 
Congress, 1921-22; member of 
the Working Committee of Con- 
gress 1941; and again in 1946; 
was the President of the Tamil 
Nad Congress Committee till 
1935; was Premier of the Con- 
gress Ministry at Madras, 1937. 
39; left Congress in 1942. 
account of the difference of 


Mi 
of Home Affairs Govt. of pes 
1950-51. Prime Minister, Mad- 
ras from 1952, ` LU 
Rajendra Prasad, Dr., M.A., | 
M.L., LL.D. (AIl.) —born 8rd D 


New | 
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gust movement in 1942 and re- 
. leased in 1945 ; Minister of Food, 
Indian” Union, 1947; resigned 
from Cabinet in 1947 after elec- 
tion as Congress President ; also 
President, Indian eConstituent 
Assembly 1946-49; President, 
Republic of India from 1950; 
author of the “India Divided." 
Rajendrasinhji, General Ma- 
haraj—born June 15, 1899; be- 
longs to the ruling family of 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar, educated 
at Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
U and Royal Military College 
Sandhurst } was commissioned 
in 1921; joined 2nd Royal Lan- 
cers ; went to N. Africa as Squ- 
rdron Commander in 1941; is 
the first Indian to win D.S.O. 
in the World War II: was ap- 
ointed Commandant of the 2nd 
oyal Lancers in 1943 ; Deputy 
Director of Public Relations, 
Govt. of India in Washington, 
1945; Military Attache in 
Washington 1945; became Bri- 
gadier, 1946 ; Major-General in 
| 1947 and Lt. General in 1948; 
Director of Indian Armoured 
' Corps. 1946; Commander of 
i Delhi and East Punjab Sub- 
Area, 1947; G.O.C. in Chief, 
Eastern- Command 1948, G.O.C.- 


- "in-Ohief, Southern Command, 
- 1948-52; was the leader of the 
“Hyde Campaign, 1948, 

in-Chief of India 


iu, Benegal Narsing, C.I.E., 
„cS born 1887; educated at 
i Mac is and Cambridge; joined 
— LG.S. in 1910; Secretary, Gov- 


. of India Legis- 
934-35 ; 


» Ri 


Y 


Ne 
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stituent Assembly of India; 
elected member of the Interna-  . 
tional Law Commission by U.N, 
1948 ; India’s Permanent Repre- P 
sentive gn the United Nations 
for three years; led the Indian 
Delegation to U.N. 1949-50; In- 
dian member of the Security 
Council of the U.N. 1950-51; 
Judge of the International Court 
of Justice, Hague, 1951. 

Rau, Sir Bengal Rama, KT, 
C.LE.—born Jan. 10, 1889; educa- 
ted at Madras and Cambridge; 
entered I.C.S., 1913 ;, Secy., In- 
dian Taxation Committee 1925- 
26; Financial Officer, Simon 
Commission 1928-30; Dy. High 
Commissioner for India, London 
1934-38; Agent General for In- 
dia in South Africa 1938-41; 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust, 
1941-46; Indian Ambassador, 
Tokio 1947-48 ; Indian Ambassa- 
dor U.S.A. 1948-49; Governor, 
Reserve Bank of India since 
1949. 
Ranadive, B. T., M.A.—Born 
1904; joined Communist move- 
ment in 1928; has been in jail 
several times; has edited com- 
munist papers; member of the 
Central Committee of the Polit- ; 
buro ; was.elected general secre- | 
tary of the Communist Party of ^. 
India in 1948. 

Rao, Dr. V. K. R. V. Phip— 
born July 7, 1908; B.A. and | 
M.A., (Bombay); B.A. and Ph.D, | 
(Cambridge) ; represented Tn- 
dia on International Food Con- 
ferences at Quebee, Washing- ] 
ton and Copenhagen, worked as. 
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Director of Statistics and after- 


wards Planning Adviser in-the 
Ministry of Food of the Govern- 
ment of India; was Food Advis- ^. 
er to the Indian Embassy, Wash- 
ington 1946-47; was Chairman, | 
U. N. Sub-Commission on Eci 
nomic Development, 1947-50 
member, governing council, In 


ay 
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ternational Association for re- 
search in income and wealth 


1947-51 ; correspondent for In- 
dia, Royal Economic Society, 
London; Past President? Indian 


Economic Association 1949; 
member, Central Board of Film 
Censors, Press | Commission, 


Planning Commission Advisory 
Board and National Income Co- 
mmittee ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of 
Economies, Delhi University 
from 1942 and concurrently 
founder and director, Delhi 
School of Economies from 1940. 
Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, H., 
~ OLE., M.A.—Born Dec. 10, 1870 ; 
(1892); 1st Class, ist in English, 
with records marks); Gold Me- 
dalist and Prizeman; P.R.S., 
D.LITT. (Dacca). and Mouat 
Medalist, 1897 ; Profesor, Metro- 
politan Institution, 1893 ; Prof. 
Presidency College, 1898-1901 ; 
Patna College, 1899-1917 ; Head 
of the Indian Histoxy Dept., 
Banaras Hindu University, 1917- 
1919 ; Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, 1918; Prof, Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, 1919-23 ; Patna 
College again 1920-22, C.I.E. 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Uni- 
versity 1926-1928, Honorary Fe- 
llow Royal Asiatic Society; 
Member of the Historical Re- 
cords Commission ; Sir William 
Mayer Lecturer, Madras Univer- 
sity; author of Aurangzeb,5 
vols. ; Sivaji: Fall of the Mu- 
ghal Empire, ete. . 
Sampuranand, Sri—b. Jan. 1; 
1891, started as School Master ; 
worked at Daly College, Indore, 
19f5-18 ; was Professor, Kashi 
Vidyapith 1922 ; Member, 
A.LC.C.; was Secretary, , U.P. 
Provincial Congress Committee ; 
President, Second All-India So- 
tialist Conference ; Ex-Minister 
of Education of WP.” Govern 


‘cated at Gandhiji’s Gujerat ' 
1 ‘dyapith in 1928 ; entered in In 
ment, 1938-39; was Minister of di I T 
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Education, Finance and Labour, 
U.P., 1947-52. 
Saksena, Prof. Shibanlal, M.A. 


—Born July, 1907; educated at ^ 


Kanpur and Allahabad and Agra 
Universittie$ ; Professor St. An- 
drews College, Gorakhpur 1930- 
31; joined non-co-operation mo- 
vement in 1920; ‘joined Salt 


Satyagraha in 1930; General 
Secretary, Kanpur District 
Congress Committee 1981 ; 


General Secretary, Kanpur Dis- 
trict Congress Committee 1931 ; 
member U.P.P.C.C. and A.IL.C.C. 
in 1930; imprisoned several 
times ; became Congress M.L.A. 
from 1937-46 ; imprisoned dur- 
ing ‘Quit India’ rebellion in 1946; 
member of the Constituent Ass- 
embly 1946 ; Vice-President 
A.LT.U.C. upto 1948. . 
Sachar, Bhim Sen—B.A., LL.B., 
born Dec. 1, 1893; educated in 
the Punjab and joined Bar 1918 ; 
joined non-coperation movement, 
1926; member, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Assembly 1936-45 ; Member, 
Constituent Assembly 1949 ; Fi- 
nance Minister Punjab Govt. 
1946-1947 ; Chief Minister, East 
Punjab, 1949. i 
Saksena, Mohanlal, M.SC., 
LL.B.—born 1896 ; after passing 
the LL.B. examination joined bar 
at Lucknow in 1919; Actively 
associated. with: the Congress 
politics since 1921; was impri- | 
soned several times; was & . 
member of the Prov. Council 
during 1924-26 and a member of. 
the Central Asembly for several 
years; member of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly ; Minister 
of State for Relief and Rehabi- 
litation, Govt. of India 1948-49. 
Sarabhai, Mridula Ben— | 


daughter of Ambalal Sarabhai, | 


Gujerat’s cotton magnate; edu- 
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| sonment in 1930, 1932 and 1942 ; 
.organising Secretary of the Kas- 
turba Memorial Fund; Joint- 
Secretary of the Congress for 
sometime, 1946. o 
Sastri, M. Patanjali, B.A., B.L. 
—born Jan. 1889; educated at 
Madras; practised as advocate 
at Madras for several years ; 
| became H. C. Judge, 1939; be- 
| came Judge of the Federal Court 
1947; Judge, Supreme Court up 
to 1950 ; became Chief Justice of 
of India from 1951. 


Shukla, Pandit Rayi Sankar 
.born Aug. 2, 1877; educated 
Hilsop College, Nagpur; joined 
bar in 1908; joined non-co-ope- 
ration 1923 ; entered Legislative 
Council 1923 as Swarajist; was 
Minister of Education in C.P., 
| 1937-39 ; Prime Minister of M.R. 
, from 1947. 

Sidhwa, Rustom Kurshed— 
born in Sind ; started his life as 
a clerk in the Posts and Tele- 
graph Department; started 
weekly journal Parsi Sansar in 
1909 ; joined politics and suppor- 
ted Home Rule movement ; join- 
ed Gongress in 1913 ; member of 
the A.LC.C. ; was member of the 
Sind Legislature for many years 
‘and became the leader of the 
“opposition ; Municipal Commis- 
sioner of Karachi 1928-47 ; Ma- 
“yor of Karachi, 1939 ; member, 
E Constituent Assembly, 1947; has 

Y "migrated to India from Pakistan, 
.1947; Minister of State, Govern- 
ment of India from 1951. 

_ Singh—C. P. N.—educated at 
ff: and Science Col- 


| has served three terms of impri- 


ict Board, Muzaffar- 
ears; was member 
Legislative Coun- 


the B. 
E 
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E 
dor to Nepal; Governor of Pun- 
jab from 1953. 

Singh, Sardar Baldey—edu- 
cated at Khalsa’ College, Amrit- 
sar; joined Unionist Ministry of 
Punjab “Assembly ; was Minister 
for Development and Civil Supp- 
lies, Punjab, 1952 ; leader, Pan- 
thic Akali Party of the in the 
Punjab Coalition Ministry, 1946; 
Defence Minister, Indian Interim 
Government, 1946 ; Defence Mi- 
nister, Government of India 
1946-52. 

Singh, Sri Srikrishna—Born 
Oct. 21, 1888 ; educated at Patna 
College and qualified for law in 
1915; joined politics in-1921 ; 
was chosen as the leader of the 


„Swaraj Party in B. &. O. Coun- 


cil in 1927; was a Congress 
member in the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; Chairman, Mon- 
ghyr District Board in 1932; 


imprisoned for two years; Con- 


gress Prime Minister of Bihar, 
1937-39 ; now Prime Minister of 
Bihar ffm 1946. 

Sen, Benoy Ranjan, C.LE., 
I.C.S.—Born Jan. 1, 1898 ; educa- 
ted at Calcutta and Oxford ; 
entered LC.S in 1922; Filled 
seyeral executive posts in un- 


-divided Bengal including that of 


Revenue Secretary ; was Direc- 
tor of Civil Evacuation during 
World War 11; transferred to 
Central Food Ministry ; entered 
Foreign Service in 1947, as Mi- 
nister in the Indian Embassy in 
Washington; promoted to the 
rank of ambassador and trans- 
ferred to Rome ; Ambassador of 
Egypt, 1951; Ambassador to 


“U.S.A. from 1951-52 ; now Am- 
bassador of Italy. 4 


Singh, Anugrah Narayan, 
M.A., B.L.—born 1889; joined 
Patna Bar and practised till 
1921; joined  non-co-óperation 
movement and Champaran Ag- 
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Gandhi, 1917 ; was General Sec- 
retary, Bihar P.C.C. ; President, 
B.P.G.C., 1928; member of the 
Council of State 1926-29 ; Mem- 
ber, Central Assembly, 3934-37 ; 
Finance Minister, Bihar Govt. 
1937-39 ; Finance Minister, Bi- 
har Goyernment from 1946. 
Shastri, Hariharnath, B.A.— 
"born Oct. 26, 1904; entered 
4rade union movement 1926; 
President, All-India Trade Uni- 
on Congress 1933-35; member, 
‘Constituent Assembly 1947-50 ; 
Workers’ delegate to LL.O. Con- 
ference 1948, 1950, 1951; Pre- 
sident ATN.T.U. 2 
ingh, Raja Sir Maharaj, 
5 E. Kt. BAR-AT-LOW—b. 
: educated at Harrow, Ox- 
ord and London; joined India 
"Service in 1904; Asst. 
Govt. of India 1911; Sec- 
to U.P. Government, 
19; Commissioner, Allahabad, 
27 and 1929; Chief Minister, 
pui te 1911; Agent- 
of India in 
Home Member, 
1935-1937 ; 


teacher ; took pro- 
n DLE Sahib 


.Sheromani 


idwar 
has sufere 
~ politic: 
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of the separate homeland for the - 
Sikhs. 4 n 
Singh, St. Nihal—born June 
2, 1884 educated’ at Punjab Uni- 
versity ; Author, journalist, lec- 
turer, traveller; served as spe- 
cial correspondent of ‘Observer 
and other papers during Prince 
of Wales' visit to India 1921-22 ; 
contributed to magazines, news- 
papers, reviews all over the 
world ; has lectured before pro- 
minent societies; author of 
many books, contributor to 
‘Hindu, Madras, ‘Literary Di- 
gest.’ America. 

Saha, Meghnad, D.S.C., F.R.S. 
—b. 1893; BSe., 1913 (ist 
Class, 2nd in mixed mathem 
tics), F.RS. and D.Sc, 19 


Worked at the Imperial College 


of Science, London and Berlin; 
Lecturer, College of Science, Cal. 


University; Khaira Professor of | 


1921. 


Physies, Cal. University, 
23. Professor, Allahabad Uni: 


Versity, 1923 and Head of the — 


Department of Physics : Fel 
Royal Society ; President, 
Science Congress, 1934; 
ponding Member of the G 
“Academy of Sciences ; Carnegic 


SM ECC AE ssl 


Research Scholar for 1935-86; 


Delegate to the Volta cente 
in Italy, 1927; Atten 

ard University 

bration in Americ: 

founder 


a 
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ly; Minister gf State of Parlia- dian States Peoples’ Confer- 
mentary Affairs, Govt. of India ence; contested presidential | 
| from 1949. election for Congress against  — 
wr Sinha, Dr. Satyanarain—born Subhas Bose in 1939 but was de- | 
1912 in Bihar; educated at feateds brought out offieial his- 
Sabarmati Ashram, Santineke- tory of the Congress; started 
tan, Kashi Vidyapith ; left for English Weekly ‘Janmabhumv’ 
Europe in 1930; went to Rus- in 1919; imprisoned for Salt 
sia; worked in the Red Army Satyagraha in 1930; was sent > 
until 1934; attended. Comin- to jail twice, later in 1932 and 
dorm School; served as first Sec- 1933; was detained in August, 
R retary in the Indian Legation, 1942 under D.I. Rules; ‘Presis ^ 
i Switzerland for a while; be- dent of the Congress, 1948-49 ; 
i came member of the Parliament Governor, Madhya Pradesh 
"in 1982. CL since 1952. f 
Dn ^. Singh, Jaipal—born 3rd Ja- Savarkar, Vinayak Damodar 
^ —"muary, 1903 in Ranchi District —-Born 1883 at Nasik, Bar-at- 
4 "pelonging to Adhibasi race ; edu- Law; educated at Ferg 
Ranchi, and Oxford; College, Poona ; joined national- | 
ist movement; was sent to Eng- 
land where he worked for In- 
dian freedom under Shyamaji 
Krishnavarma and Madame 
Cama ; was arrested in England 
for Nasik Conspiracy Case, but 
escaped from ship at Marseilles 
in 1910, but was re-arrested and 
transported for 15 years ; trans- 
ported to Andamans from where: 
afterwards interned at Ratna- — 
giri; was set free by interim 
Bombay Ministry 1937 ; is a lin- 
guist and poet; was Preside 
of the Hindu Mahasabha f 
several years ; retired. from ac- 


1886 ; ed 
lege; pr 
< Gauhati, 
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‘give evidence before the Babing- 
“ton Smith Committee ; member 
of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee ; member, Bombay 
"Corporation; Vice-President, In- 
dian Merchants! Chamber, 1932 ; 
member, Central Assembly 1937. 
Sri Prakasha, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab), Bar-at-Law—b. 1890 ; 
educated at Allahabad and Cam- 
bridge where he got B.A. tripos 
‘with honours in history and was 
` called to the Bar in 1914; was 
connected with Banaras Hindu 
University 1914-17; member, 
. Benaras Municipal Board 1921- 
25; member of the A.LC.C. 
“1917-45; General Secretary, 
'U.P.C.C. for seven years ; Presi- 
‘dent of the  U.P.C.C. 1934-35 ; 
"General Secretary of the Con- 
` gress 1929-31; member of the 
Central Assembly 1935-46 ; was 
imprisoned five times during the 
national | movement; India's 
High Commissioner in Pakistan 
1947-49 ; Governor of. Assam 
1949-50, Commerce Milister of 
“the Central Government 1950- 
51; Governor of Madras from 
1952. 


Sokhey, Major-General Sir 
Sahib Singh, 1.M.S.—b. 1887 ; ob- 
. tained medical degrees in Edin- 

burgh and London; did post- 
"graduate work in Johns Hopkins 
University; Harvard Medical 
'School; Toronto Medical School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Director of Haffkine Institute, 
Bombay 1932-49; Rockefeller 
"Foundation fellow, 1923-25; 
"Assistant Director-General, 
` World Health Organisation. 

Srivastava, Sir J. P., K.B.E.— 


educated at Kanpur and Muir. 


Central College, Allahabad ; 
; studied at Manchester School of 
Technology ; became Principal of 


the Textile School, Kanpur; In- 


dustrial Chemist to U.P. Govern- 


J ment; became head of number of - 
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Textiles mills and industrial con- 
cerns in U.P., Managing Direc- 
tor of the Pioneer; member, 
U.P. Legislative Council; Hono- 
rary Chairman of the Kanpur 
Improvemen? Trust; Minister 
of Education and Industries, 
U.P. 1931-37; Member, Nation- 
al Defence 


India. 

Tata Jehangir R. D.—b. 1904; 
joined Tata Sons Ltd., in 1922; 
became its director 1926; first 
pilot to qualify in India in 1929 ; 
Sons 
Ltd., 1938; now Chairman and 
Director of all Tata and Asso- 
ciated Companies; one of the 
authors of ‘Bombay Plan.’ 

Tandon, Purshottamdas— 
born 1882 at Allahabad ; educa- 
ted at Government College and 
Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad; passed LL.B. degree and 
enrolled as advocate at Allaha- 
bad; Law Minister of Nabha 
State 1914-18; Chairman of the 
Allahabad Municipal Board ; 
joined Congress in 1899; gave up 


Council; was Food 
“member of the Government of 


his profession and joined free- . 


dom movement in 1919 ; went to 


.jail seven times; President of 


the U.P. Congress 192%}. and 
1948; general marager of the 


. Punjab National Rank 1925-29 ; 
- founded the Central Kisan Singh 
.in 1930; Speaker, U.P. Legisla- 


tive Assembly 1937-1950 ; mem- 


- ber, Constituent Assembly ; one 


of the founders of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan ; President 
of the Congress 1950-51. 

Tara Chand, Dr.—born 1888 5 
educated at Delhi, Meerut, Alla- 
habad and Oxford ; Professor of 
History at the Kaysastha Path- 
Æ Collars, Allahabad and the: 
its principal for 20 years ; 
Ne Qu NG of SET 
bad University for severa 
Ministry of E 
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tion, Govt. of India ; now Indian 
Ambassador to Persia ; and au- 
thor of Influence of Islam om 
Indian Culture, Short History 
of the Indian People. 

Trivedi, Sir Chandulal Ma- 
dhavlal, K.c.s.1.—born 2nd July, 
1893 ; educated at Elphinstone 
College, Bombay and St. John’s 
College, Oxford; entered I.C.S. 
in 1917 ; Assistant Commissioner 
C.P. ; Dy. Secretary, Govt. of In- 
dia (Home Dept.) 1932-35 ; Com- 
missioner of Berar 1936 ; Chief 
Secretary, Govt. of Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, 1937-42 ; Sec- 
retary to the Govt. of India 
(War Dept.) 1942-45 ; Governor 
of Orissa 1946-47; Governor of 
Punjab, 1947-52. 

Thakurdas, Sir Purushotam- 
das, C.LE., M.B.E.—Born May 30, 
1881; was educated at the El- 
phinstone College and joined the 

. firm of Narandas Jayram, 1902 ; 
Sheriff of Bombay 1920; mem- 
ber Inchape Committee ; Mem- 
ber, Council of State 1922-23 ; 
member Legislative Assembly, 
1924-30; Thrice President of 


the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; 
Indian Chamber of 


¿1926 ; Vicb,Chairman of the In- 
‘dian Centra} Banking Enquiry 
Committee. l $ 
- - Vijayaraghavachariar, Dewan 
< Bahadur, Sir—born 1875 at Kar- 
ur, South India; Secretary, 
Board of Revenue 1917-18; De- 
“wan of Cochin, 1919-32 ;. Com- 
missioner for India, British Em- 
pire Exhibition; 1922-25 ; mem- 
ber, Public Service Commission, 
_ 1926-29; leader of the Indian 
delegation, International Coun- 


| œl of Agricultural Research; 
i ‘Dewan of Udaipur. ` 

^, Vinoba  Bhabe, Acharya— 

orn Sept, 11, 1895 in Maharash- 

.j educated at Baroda Col- 

3 joined political movement 
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e 
in 1915 ; came © under the influ- 
ence of Mahatma Gandhi in 
1916; since then has worked for 


the propagation of Gandhian- 
ideals ; started Sarvodaya move- 


ment ‘After Gandhiji’s death 
which means uplift for all; 
started the great “Land-gift” 


mission in 1951. 
Visvesvaraya, Sir M., K.C.L.E. 
—b. 15th Sept. 1861 in, Kolar | 
District ; graduated from Central 
College, Bangalore, 1881 ; studi- 
ed engineering at Poona ; joined 
Bombay. engineering service and 
retired in 1909 ; appointed Chief 


„Engineer of the Mysore State 


1909; was appointed Chairman 
of the Bombay Irrigation En- 
quiry Committee ; Chairman of 
the Indian Economie | Enquiry 
Committee 1925 ; Member, Bom- 
bay Back Bay Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1929; Dewan of Mysore, 
1912-18 ; His notable books ; A 
Planned Economy for India, Re- - 
constructing India. 2 

` Vizi@nagram, Maharaja Ku- 
mar of—b. Dec. 28, 1905; edu- 
cated at Princes College, Ajmer 
and England ; captain of the In- 
dian Cricket team which toured 
England in 1936; a great shi- 


. kari; was minister for Justice 


in U.P, Government. 
| Walchand — Hirachand—born. 
1882 at Sholapur; began his 
life as a contractor after finish- 
ing education ; President, Indian: 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay, 
1927; President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
1932-37 ; President, Indian Na- 
tional Ship-owners' Association ; 
Employers’ delegate to  LL.O. 
Conference at Geneva, 1932; 
Vice-President, International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris 
1934-35 and 1936-37 ; Chairman, | 
Scindia Steam. Navigation Co., 
upto 1950; Director, Associated. 
Cement Co., Ltd., Tata' Chemicals. 
Ltd., ete. ; 


ETC TON Stance ne P ATA RR 
S. C. SARKAR'S 

1. BOOK OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

By far the best and up-to-date book on the sub- 

ject—eminently Suitable for all examinations on 

general knowledge ; New edition with many additions 
and many up-to-date information, 4 

17th Revised Edition .. Rs. 3/- 


mely suitable to Students for all competitive exami- 
nations but also to £eography students of school and 


3rd Revised Edition .. Rs. 2/- 
3. NOTABLE INDIAN TRIALS 


The book contains the following famous trials— 

- Alipore Bomb Case. 2. Trial of Nirmal 
Kanta Ray. 3; Pakur Murder Case. 4, Bawla 
Murder Case, 5, Agra Double Murder. 6. Meerut 
Conspiracy Case. ` 7. Patrika Contempt of Court 
Case. 8. Lahore Sonspiracy Case. 9. Kakori Con- 
Spiracy Case. 10. Sati Case. 11 


Raja’s Lust. 12, LN.A. Trials. 13. Bhawal San- 
nyasi Case, ete, 


2nd Edition st -. Rs. 4/8/- 
SUMMARY OF THE CONSTITUTION ~~. 
OF INDIA s} ; 


It contains the complete summary of the new 
Indian Constitution with useful notes and Appendices. 
4th Edition a -. Re. 17- 

Dr. KALIDAS NAG'S 
INDIA & THE MIDDLE EAST 


Historieal Study of the author's impressions of 
his recent tour in the Middle East Area. 
1st Edition A; <. Rs. 1/8/- 


M. C. SARKAR & SONS, LTD. 
14, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta-12. 


maremen 
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| Additions and changes while Press was running. 
Pakistan (Page 550) 

Governor of Sind—Mian Aminuddin. 

Khairpur State—H. H. Mir Alimurad Khan, Talpur. 

Swat State—Brigadier Miangul Abdul Haq Jahab Zeb. 


| 
S 


Vic 
&-Chancellors E 
amaswami Ayer. 


‘Annamalai University Dr. ©: P- Ri 
Saugor University—Dr- R. P. Tripati. 
Kir 9724 eade 
B i -—Hav-Major Piru Singh 
aram p Cis (Rajputana Rifles). 


Shorts 


À TAN SE Test drawn. 
India vs. West Indies A Test West Indies won. 


J 3rd Test drawn. 


Eure DS 
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